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PREFACE 


The present volume differs from the three other volumes 
of ‘ The Indian Empire,’ in that for the most part it has 
been planned and written in England, and therefore does 
not bear the same official sanction of the Government 
of India. 

When dealing with so vast a subject as the history of 
India, it has been held necessary to divide it into chapters 
which relate not so much to separate periods of time as to 
the separate sources from which the materials are derived, 
and to entrust these chapters to different authors with 
special qualifications. Such important branches of histo¬ 
rical investigation as epigraphy, numismatics, archaeology, 
and architecture are thus introduced into their proper place 
as preliminary to the chapters based upon written records, 
while the available evidence from both Sanskrit and ver¬ 
nacular literature has likewise been.-included. It must;- 
however, be admitted that this method of treating -tfee* 
subject possesses certain inherent disadvantages. ^ The 
matter of the several chapters cannot be marked off by 
rigid lines. For example, inscriptions comprise those on 
coins, and the origin of both building and sculpture is to 
be sought in prehistoric times. So again when the days 
of history proper have been reached. Periods that may 
conveniently be distinguished overlap one another in fact, 
while Northern and Southern India can hardly be brought 
within the same focus. It must also be borne in mind that 
large portions of the early history of India are still the 
field of conjecture and controversy, where scholars of equal 
eminence hold divergent views. Consequently, there may 
be found in the present volume some lack of logic in 
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arrangement, a certain amount of repetition, and possibly 
a few inconsistencies iof. SlRtesrnent. ’It has been thought 
better to admit such' *ar|5pai>ent defects than to attempt 
a strict uniformity, which would only produce results in¬ 
adequate and misleading. In particular, the editor has 
not felt it his duty to demand that the contributors 
should all follow a conventional spelling of Indian names 
and words. 

The names of the authors are appended to their several 
chapters, but it may be desirable to enumerate them here:— 

Chapter I, ‘ Epigraphy,’ has been written by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, C.I.h'., late I.C.S., and .sometime Kpigraphist to 
the Government of India : Chapters II, III, IV, and VII, 
‘Prehistoric Antiquities,’ ‘Archaeology of Historical Period,’ 
‘Numismatics,’ and “ ICarly History of Northern India,’ 
by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, late I.C.S., author of The Early 
History of India-, Chapter V, ‘ Architecture,’ by Dr. James 
Burgess, C.I.E., formerly Direclor-General of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India ; Chapter VI, ‘ Sanskrit Literature,’ 
by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, Boden Profe.ssor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford ; Chapter VIII, ‘ Mediaeval History of Northern 
India,’ by Mr. Janies Kennedy, late I.C.S.; Chapter IX, 

‘ Hindu Period of Southern India,’ by Mr. Robert Sewell, 
late I.C.S.; Chapter X, ‘ Muhammadan India,’ by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Irvine, late I.C.S.; and Chapter XI, ‘Vernacular Litera¬ 
ture,’ by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., late I.C.S., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

The sketch of the Marathas in Chapter XII is due to 
the editor; while Sir W. W. Hunter’s story of the early 
European Settlements and of British rule, forming the 
basis of Chapters XIII and XIV, has been revised and 
brought up to date, without altering the personal impress 
of the original, by Mr. P. E. Roberts, who acted as assistant 
to Sir W. W, Hunter during the closing years of his life. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

Notes on Transliteration 


Voivel- Sounds 

a has the sound of a in ‘ woman.’ 
a has the sound of a in ‘ father.’ 
e has the vowel-sound in ‘ grey.’ 
i has the sound of / in ‘ pin.’ 
i has the sound of i in * police.’ 
o has the sound of o in ‘ bone.’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘ bull.’ 
u has the sound of a in ‘ flute.’ 
ai has the vow^el-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘ house.’ 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘ bet ’ and ‘ hot ’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consonants 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con¬ 
sonants, such as d, t, r, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarrass the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic k, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of q, which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common; and, 
in particular, dh and th (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
th in ‘ this ’ or ‘ thin,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse ’ 
and ‘ boathook.’ 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds :— 

aw has the vowel-sound in ‘ law.’ 

6 and ii are pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.’ 

ky is pronounced almost like ch in ‘church.’ 

th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘this,’ in some cases as in 
‘ thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw. Thus, ywa and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written yuwa and puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places—e. g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore—have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gas,etteer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to 25., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as u. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intention was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to is. 4!., and then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £,1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on¬ 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of if. 4!.; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100—4 = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as j 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seer = 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., 
and the maund 82*28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be ado])ted—based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at u\ 4<f.: i seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2s .; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2s .; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 

But areas have always been expressed throughout the Gazetteer either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Abonginch, piobably ol neolulift descent, 
90 ; still lound in desert and hilly tracts, 
especially of the South, 305.322'; driven 
there by I iravidian invadcis, 322; traces 
of their speech in the languaj^es of hill 
tribes,^21; their colour ami subjuga¬ 
tion lelerred to in the Kigveda, 221; 
then servile ]iosition the origin of caste 
and the SCidras, 224. 

Abu’l Faul, Akbar’s gicat minister and 
Ills histoiian in the . Mn-i-Akbari. 398 ; 
murdered at the instance of Jahangir, 
398; <iuoted on Akbar’s pationagc of 
painting, 130, 131. 

Accent, musical of Vedas, 210, like Gieek 
gave plaee to stress accent, 210, 

Adicbaiiallur, prehistoric cemetery at, 97 ; 
Us urns and tombs of Stone 2Vgc and of 
much more recent times, 97. 

Add ,Sh,ahis, Muhammadan ^,'^ulkish; 
< 1 \ nasty of Ifijapur in the Deccan 
^1490 1686 , 383: founded by .t re- 
volter from the iiahmanis, 3S6; his 
|iCrvcision to Shialusin, 386; their wars 
with X’ijayanagar and its final desfiuc- 
tion (1565) at Talikot by a Muham¬ 
madan confederacy, 386 ; intrigues ol 
generals, disputed successions, 386 ; 
siege of Bijapiir f,i633j for two years 
by Shahjahan, finally raised and peace 
made, 386, 387; failure (1665) of coiii- 
bined attack of Marathiis and Mughals, 
3117: ype (1667) tribute and territory 
to .Sivaji, 387 : finally (1686) comiueied 
and overthrown by Aurangzeb, 3S7; 
a tabic of the dynasty, 387 ; the Persian 
(Shiah) character of their magnificent 
architecture, 197, 198; the giant dome 
of great tomb of Muhammad Adil 
Shall, 197. 

Adoption, Hindu theory of, jo6 ; Lord 
Dalhonsie’s refusal to lecognize it in 
political successions, 509; recognized by 
the Queen’s Proclamation (1858), 515. 

Afghanistan and the Afghans: Biibar, ruler 
of Kabul and Kandahar before his con- 
ijuest of Delhi, 394 ; the Shr or Afghan 
emperors of Delhi, 395 397; undei 
the Durr,aiiis (1747-1826),409-411,499; 
Elphinstone’s mission (1809) to, 493, 
500; the accession of Dost Muhammad 
*..’^ 37 )> 500; Btirnes's unsuccessful mis¬ 
sion to counteract Russian influence, 
£oo Shah Shuja ihrust ujioii the thionc 
of Kabul and kept there 1,1839-41) by 


a biitish force, 500; the popular rising 
and massacre al Kabul and of the re- 
treating British aimy, 500, 501; the 
Lritish army of retribution (1842), 501 ; 
Lord Lllcnboiough’s jiroclamation and' 
the ‘ Hates ol Somnath,’ 501,502 ; second 
Afghan \\.ir (1878-80',, 'I'leaty (1879) 
of (laiidamak. ,318; murder of (■,ava- 
gnari, 518; cain])aign of Sir Prederick 
Kohci ts, oceup,ation of Kabul, march 
to Kandahar, and complete defeat 
■ 1S80) of Ayfib Khan, 518, 519; the 
Afghan Boundary Commission (1885, 
and the I’anjtlch incident, 321, 52a ; the 
Durand Agreement (1893) and Line, 
5 * 4 > a/jdKalnil nWKandahar. 

Agni, the Vedic god of lire. 214, 215. 

z^gniknla clans of Rajputs, legend of, 309. 

Agra, Akbar’s capital, .597; Shalijahan's 
laj Mahal.and Moti liiasjid at, 200,401; 
English factory at , 1612'. 457 ; capture 
of, by Lake, 491. 

•Agi icultur.al banks (1904), 3 28. 

Agnciiltuie, Department ol.'^iy, 520. 

Ahinail Shah of Gujarat (1413-4.3', 
founded and built Ahmadabarl, 193, 
376; his wars abroad, pe.icc at home, 
37 fi‘ 379 ; his wife’s toinb, 126. 

Ahmad .Shah, Mughal cmpeior (174S- 
34'!, a jnipjiet in the hands of women, 
Mazirs, and a cunueh, 409, 410; de¬ 
posed, blinded, and imprisoned, 410; 
the Maiathas, invoked to put down the 
■Vfghans, become all-powerful, 410. 

Ahmad Shah Dunani, proclaimed (1747) 
king at Kandahar, 409; invasion of 
ln<lia .and defeat (1748), 409; again 
invaded (1737) India, occupied Delhi, 
proclaimed king, 410; driven away by 
cholera, 410; combined with Muham¬ 
madan nobles to defeat (1761) the 
Marathas at Panipal, 411. 

Ahraadabad, aichiteeture of, 195, 196. 

Ain-i-Akharl, the, 398. 399. 

Aihole, temples al, 173. 

Alimadnagar, Nizam .Shahi dynasty of, 
history and table of, 386, 38S, 389. 

Aliom literature, like Assamese, mainly 
histoiical, 438. 

Ajaiita, painting in the caves of, dcscritied 
and Cl ilicized, 117-121. 

Ajmer, English factory at 1.1612), 457. 

Akbar the Great, founder of the Mughal 
empire, succeeded his father at the age 
of foul teen (1536-1603), 397; his great 
victory ,1556) at Panipat over his 
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Afghan competitor, 397; profited by 
and shook off (1560) the tutelage of 
Bairam Khan, 397, 398; put down 
domestic rebellions, 398 ; his uninter¬ 
rupted career of conquest over the 
Rajputs and others (1567-94), 398; 
subjugated the whole of India noith of 
the Narbada, 398 ; his advance on the 
Deccan and capture (1600) of Ahmad- 
nagar, 398 ; his trouble with bis eldest 
son (Jahangir), 398; his eclectic reli¬ 
gion, the Divine Faith. 146, 39S ; his 
conciliation of the Hindus and lepres- 
sion of bigotry, 398 ; his genera] ad¬ 
ministration as depicted in the-//«-/- 
Akharl of his great minister, Abu’l 
Fazl, 398, 399; his system of land 
revenue organized by his Hindu finan¬ 
cier, Todar Mall, 399 

Akbar, some references to : his patronage 
of foreign artists, 137, 129, 130, 199: 
his failure to found a national school, 
131 ; his coinage and its ambiguous 
legend, 146 ; his seventy mints, 146; 
his tomb at Sikandra, 127. 

Alamgir I. See Aurangzeb. 

Alamgir II, the last real Mughal em¬ 
peror (i 754-9), set up and assassinated 
by his M’azTr, 410; fresh Afghan inva¬ 
sion, capture of Delhi, and proclamation 
(1757) of Ahmad Shah as king, 410. 

Ala-u(l-din Khalji, king of Delhi, neiihew, 
murderer, and successor of Jalal-ud-din 
(1296-1316 , 361-363; the first Mu¬ 
hammadan invader and conqueror of 
the Deccan, 342, 361, 362; expelled 
the Mongols from Sind, 362 ; twice 
defeated them before Delhi and finally 
drove them awa)’, 362 ; his oppression 
of the Hindus, 362 ; his general Malik 
Kafur’s victorious expedition to the 
South, 363 ; one of the great Indian ad¬ 
ministrators, 363; his abundant coinage 
and his son’s, 144, 145 ; his numerous 
mo3(pies,tombs, and othet buildings, 1 S3. 

Alberunl, Muh.ainmadan writer (in 
eleventh century'), on the careless 
methods of Hindu historians, 6; his 
geographical statements, 81, 82 ; the 
value of his report, 208. 

Albuquerque, Affonso de, rescued Cochin 
(1503) and built the first Fuiopean fort 
there, 447 ; second Portuguese Viceroy 
(1509-15), 448; abandoned Almeida's 
jxilicy and established forts on the 
coast, 448 ; took Goa (where he died), 
Malacca, and Ormuz, 448 ; his just and 
conciliatory policy towards the natives, 
a source of strength and long remem¬ 
bered, 448, 449. 

Aldworthe, Thomas, founder (1608) of 
the factory at Surat, 457. 

Alexander the Great, his Indian campaign 


(K.c. 326-325), 274-279; the state of 
India at the time, 274; his passage of 
the Hindu Kush (327), 274, of the 
Indus, 274, of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) 
and subsequent victory over Porus, 275, 
276, of the Akesines (Chenab), 276, of 
the Ilydraotes (Ravi), 276; refusal of 
his army to cross the Hyphasis (Beas), 

277 ; hN descent of the livers to the sea, 

278 ; his inarch and its disasters through 
Makran back to Babylon, 278, 279; 
the kings and tribes he treated with or 
conquered, 274, 276, 278 ; massacre ol 
lirahinans, 278; his later advance un¬ 
resisted, 278 ; the awful sufferings of 
India, 279; the organization of his 
Indian conquests, 277, 278, abandoned 
by his successors within two years of 
his death (323), 137, 279 

Alienation of land, the I’uiijab Land 
Alienation Act, 528. 

Aligarh, defeat of Marathiis at, by Lake, 
491. 

Aliwal, battle of, in fust .Sikh M ar, 503. 

Allaler Ghater Dulal, the best novel in 
Bengali, 433. 

Almeida, Francisco dc, first Portuguese 
Viceroy of India (1505-9), 447: his 
policy of commerce sujiported by sea- 
power, 448; his defeat off Chaul (150S) 
by an Figyptian fleet, 448 ; his decisive 
victory off Din, 448. 

Altamsh (lltitmish), (1214-36). a notable 
king of the Slave dynasty of Delhi. See 
lyaltimi'-h. 

Amani-ko.a ( a . d . 700 , the great Saii- 
skrit dictionary, 264. 

Araaravati, the Mahiiy ana school of sculp- 
tuic,andr////.jat, 113,115.116, 161,325. 

.i///«/■«-fa/aX'rt, the ‘ Hundred Stanzas of 
Amaru,’ 243. 

.Vmboyn.a, Dutch massacre (1623) of 
English at, 456, 457. 

Ainherst, l.ord, Governor-General (1823- 
8'., the first (1824-6) Burmese War, 496, 
497; Treaty ofYandabuand annexation 
of Assam, Arakan,aiid Tenasserim,497; 
capture of Bharatpur (1826) by I^rd 
Combermere, 497. 

Amir Khan, poweiful Pindari captain, 
disbanded (1817) his army, 494, 495) 
and received the principality of Tonk, 
444) 495- 

Amusements, in the Kigveda, 2 26 ; game 
of chess borrowed by Persians, 250. 

Andhras, the (180 B.c.-A.u. 300), an 
early Buddhist dynasty, ruling over 
Middle India, 324, 326 ; built the Am- 
aravati slu/>a, 325; their extensive trade 
with East and West, 325 ; embassies 
to Rome, 112, 113, 325 ; large finds of 
Roman coins, part of the drain of specie 
to India, 325 ; their coinage, 138. *6*- 
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^ngria (cl. 1730), famous corsair admiral 
of the Maratha fleet, harassed Bombay, 

441, 462. . „ o 

\phoristic poetry, abundant in all San¬ 
skrit literature, 25a, 253. 

Apollodotus, Graeco- Bactrian king, 287. 

Arab invasions and conqupts, early and 
,)f spent force, of India, i 43 > . 35 ^ > 
translations of Sanskrit mcdiSal authors 
in the eighth century, 266. 

Arch in Muhammadan architecture, 182. 

Archaeology, of the Historical period, 
chap, iii, pp. ioT-134; the transition 
from prehistoric times, loi, 102; the 
great gap in our knowledge of the pei iod 
between the death of BucUiha and the 
reign of Asoka, 103: the early or 
Mauiya period (250 B.C.-50 a.i>.) of 
Indian art, 104-112; its remains 
mainly Buddhist, 104, 103; the influ- 
ence of Alexandrian and Hellenistic 
models, 105, loO; the second or Kushan 
period (a.I). 50-350,; 112-122; the 
influence of Kome, 112,113; 'Is sculp¬ 
ture, 113-117 ; the paintings of Ajanta, 
117-121 ; the Gupta period (320-480’), 

122-123; mediaeval, Muhammadan, 
and Mughal sculpture, painting, and 
decoration, 123-132: the minor arts, 
132-134, the rarity of specimens, 132, 
133; bibliography, 134. 

Architcctuie, Indian, 155-205 ; as a fine 
art distinct from building and enguieer- 
ing, 156; the difficulties of its histor) 
and classification, 155; wooden archi¬ 
tecture, the earliest and basis of all 
other, 103, 156-158, its use for eaily 
Buddhist buildings, 157, its conversion 
into stone architecture, I57~'6i, c®"" 
temporary cave-temples, 161-165; the 
Gandhara school of architecture in con¬ 
nexion with the newer (Mahayana) 
Buddhism, 165-167 ; Gupta architec¬ 
ture, 167, 168; Kashmir architecture 
from the eighth century to the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest, 168-170; of J.ain 
temples in Kanara, 170; Uravidinn 
architecture, 170-174: the Chalukyan 
style or area, 174”*77 1 Indo-Aryan, 
177-181 ; Muhammadan, 181-198; its 
general style, 181-184; 
characteristics in Jaunpur (Sharkit, 
184, 185, Malwa, 185-188, Bengal, 
188-193, Gulbarga and Wdar, 19.3- 
195, Gujarat, 195, 196, Bijapur, 197, 
198 ; the Mughal Saracenic style, 19S- 
200; later and modem architecture, 
200, aoi ; bibliography, 201-205. 
Archives and chronicles, dynastic, in¬ 
stances of their ancient compilation 
and survival, 12-14. 

Arcot, capture and defence of (i75'h by 
Clive, 472. 


Arghuns, descended from Chingiz Khan, 
rulers of Kandaliar and Sind (i 520-54), 

37 °- 

Arm.sgon, Knglish factory at (1628), 457. 

Army, reorganization ol, by Clive, 480; 
under one Coramander-in-Cbief in India 
(1895), 525 ; reforms of, liy Loid 
Kitchener, 528, 530 ; its relations with 
the civil authorit), 530. 

Alls (ancient), minor,enamelled tiles, 128, 

I 29 ; glass mosaics, i 29 ; few speci¬ 
mens left of potleiy, 132, 133; jewelled 
jade and lock crystal, 133; jewellery, 
gems, and seals, 134. 

Aryabhata , b. A. 1 ). 476), the founder of 
Indian astronomy, 265 ; maintained the 
rotation of the earth on its axis and 
explained eclipses of sun and moon, 

265, 266. 

Aryans. See under Hinduism and Vedic 
literature. 

Aryas or ‘kinsmen,’ the name given by 
themselves to the conqueiing inv.sdere, 
221. 

Asoka the Great, king of Magadha or 
Bchar (272-231 n.C.'), 283-285; his 
eight years’ enjoyment of the chase and 
the table, 2S3 ; his miiiderous conquest 
(261) of K.aiinga, 283 ; his conversion 
by jnty and lemorse for bloodshed to 
the teaching and practice of Buddhism, 
2S3; liecaine a lay and flnally an or¬ 
dained inerabor, 24 («.), 42, 283; his 
ardent and successful propaganda by 
royal edicts, doctrinal inscriptions, 
missions, and the foundation of nion- 
asteiies, 44, 284, 285; his care for the 
hollies as well as the souls of his^ sub¬ 
jects and proselytes by mild administra¬ 
tion, good roads, hospitals, &c., ^”5 > 
traiislormeil a local sect into a woilil- 
leligion, 285; his B.iiddhism the present 
lehgion of'Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
2S5; his active toleration and concurrent 
endowment of other religions, 158, 285, 
the disiiitegiation of the empire alter 
his death, 2S5. 

Asoka, some references to : his date mis¬ 
placed by 900 years in epigraphy anil 
the Buranas, 16, 22, 23, Mi 
date determined (1793) 6y Sir Win. 

Jones, 24: his pillars and edicts, 42, 
43, 53, ic6, 109, 158; his stupas, 111, 
leT* HtS, 159; no known coins of, 
’/3S; his columns, 35. 1 ^s rock 

eiits, 4 g 4*. 53; the 

of his inscriptions, 53, 34 - •''S 
tion and religious retirement, 24 (» • • 
42, 54 ; his visit and honour to Bnd- 
dha’Vbirthplace before his conversion, 
54 ^ 55 ; the*history of Indian art begms 
wilti, 103: pulled down and rebuilt the 
bis! over Buddha’s remains, 159- 
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Assnm. king of, trilnitnry to Ilnrshn of 
Kannuj, 299; ceded 1,1 S26) by Treaty 
of Vandabn, 497; coinage of Ahom 
dynasty, 149. 

Assamese literature, chiefly historical, but 
also poetical and medical, 434. 

Astronomy, information on, 61;; Indian 
progress in, due to Greek science, 265; 
the great Indian astronomers, 265, 266, 

341- 

Afhaide, lads de, rortiiguesc \ iceroy 
(1568-71, 1,378-81), defended Goa and 
other settlements against the .Sultan 
of Bijapnr and the combined Muham¬ 
madan forces, 4.50; thrice repulsed the 
Achinese from iSlalacca, 451. 

Atharvaveda. a later (c. 600 n.r.) .and 
originally a non-canonical V'eda. 229; 
a collection mainly of spells, sorcery, 
and domestic rites, 229 ; an interesting 
and valuable manual of pojuilnr sujier- 
stition, 229; recognized as the fourth 
Veda in the second century n C., 229. 

Auckland,I,ord, Governor-< ieneral (18,36- 
42\ began a new cia of war and con- 
rjuest for twenty years, 499; his ill- 
fated policy of military interference in 
Afghanistan (18.^7-42), 499. 500; the 
massacre at Kabul (1841 , and of the 
garrison in the passes, 500, 501 ; Dr. 
Brydon the _sole survivor, 502. 

Aurangzeb (Alamgir I), sixth Mughal 
emjieror of India, third son and suc¬ 
cessor of Jahangir (165S-1707), 401 ; 
deposed his father, 401 ; murdered his 
brothers, 402 ; his constant wars, 401- 
404; the rise of the Maiathas under 
Sivaji, 402, 403, 440; the ill success of 
the imperial forces, 402. 403 ; revolt of 
his son at the head of the Rajputs. 
4O3; his campaign of twenty-five yeais 
(1682-1707) in the Deccan against the 
Muhammadan kingdoms and Marathiis, 
40,3, 404 ; his successful subjugation of 
the whole of India as far as Tarijore, 
404; the Mughal empire at its height, 
404 ; the reasons of its speedy decline 
henceforth.404; estimate ofhis character 
and policy, 404; his bigotry and per¬ 
secution of Hindus, 200, 403; the 
return to orthodoxy in his coinage. 
147, 148 ; the decline of art under, 200. 

Avantivarman (a. 11. 855-83), famous 
king of Kashmir, 310; his two great 
temples at Avantipura and inigatioii 
works. 310. 

B. 

Babar (1483-1530), fifth in descent from 
Tnirour, a Barlas Turk, first Mughal 
emperor of 1 >elhi, 394, 395 ; his small 
beginnings, early adventure.s, and cap¬ 
ture of Kabrd, 394 ; defeated Ibrahim 


I.odT (isabi at Panipat, 394, and the 
Hindu Rajas under Sanga Singh (1527) 
at Kanwa, 394; his speedy reduction of 
the Delhi kingdom and Jaunpur, 394, 
395- 

Babylonian influence on Indian art, 103, 
128 ; on Indian coinage, 13G. 

Baclrian, or Graeco-Bactriaii, coins, 137. 

Badami, tapital of Western Chalukyas, 

327- 

Bahadiir Shilh, king (1526 37') of flujaiat, 
annexed (1531) Malwa, 377 ; supported 
the I.odTs against Humayun and w.is 
expelled from his kingdom, ; killed 
on board a Portuguese ship off Diu in 
the course of negotiations, 377. 

Bahadur Shah, Mughal emperor (1707- 
J 2 i, defeated his brothers, 404; expedi¬ 
tions against Raj]nits and Sikhs, 405. 

Bahlol I odi, son of a horse-dealer, 
founder of the I,odi dynasty (14.SI- 
89), kings of Delhi, 367. 

Bnlimanis of Gulharga and Bidar, Mii- 
h.ammadan dynasty of Southern India 
(1347-1526', .383, .384; their extensile 
iiiie from sea to sea, 383 ; their wars 
with Vijay'anagar, 344-346, Mahi.I 
and Gujarat. 383. .384; their later de¬ 
cline due to partition among revolted 
generals, .3S3, 384, 385, 388, 390, 391; 
a table of the dynasty, 385; their 
mosques and tombs, 193-195. 

Bairam Khan, Humiiynn’s general and 
Akbar’s tutor (1554-60), 397, 398; 
defeated Himu at I’anipat, 397; re¬ 
sented and resisted his pupil’s assump¬ 
tion of government, 398 ; subinitteil 
and was patdoned. 39S. 

Baji Rao II, seventh and last Peshwa 
11795-18181, his disputed supremacy, 
44.’); flight to British protection, 443 ; 
aecejited (1802) Treaty of Bassein, 443; 
reinst.aled after third Maratha War, 

443 ; intrigues with chiefs against 
British, 444 ; attack on the Resident 
at Poona, defeat in fourth War, 444; 
dcjiosition and confiscation of his do¬ 
minions. 444; died ('1853) a pensioner, 

444 ; Nana .Sahib his adopted son, 444. 

BalajT Vishvanath, minister of Shalm and 

first Peshwa (1718-20), 441 ; organizer 
of the Maratha confederacy, 441 ; ex¬ 
torted from the em|)cror chautb for the 
Deccan and recognition of Shahu’s 
kingdom, 406, 44I. 

Balban (Ulugh Khan), last Slave king hut 
one of Delhi (1266-86), 359-361 ; ori¬ 
ginally the brother and father-in-law 
and Wa?.Ir of Nazir-nd-dtn, .359) his 
consolidation of the empire, .360; 
operations i^ainsl Rajputs and Mon¬ 
gols, 360, .361 : a strong, severe ruler, 
and patron of literature, 361; he and 
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his <iescendants in Bengal, 371, 372; 
hU coinage, 144. 

Bankim Chanilra (1838-94), a Bengali 
novelist and magazine editor, 433. 

Bantam, in Java, factory (1601) of East 
India Company at, 45.4; its early im¬ 
portance, political and commercial, 

4CC, 4e, 8 ; made (1630) subordinate to 
Suiat,4.s7: its fall (1682) ^nd with¬ 
drawal of British from Java, 457. 

Barabar caves, iii, 161, 162. 

Harid Shahis of Bidar, Muhammadan 
dynasty of (1492-1609), 391 ; founded 
by a rjvolter from the Bahmanis, 391 ; 
a table of the dynasty, 391. 

Barlow, Sir George, Govtrnor-Geneial 
(1805), abandoned the Rajputs to Hol- 
kar and Sindhia, 492. 

Baroda, Maiatlia Gaikwiir of, ever the 
friend of the British, 443, 444- 495 i 
chief deposed (1875) and leplaccd by 
another member oi his family, 517- 
Bassein, Treaty of, concluded (1802) be¬ 
tween the Peshwa and Wellesley, 443, 
491 ; its suriendcr of Maratha indeptn- 
dence resented by the chiefs, 491. 

Bengal, under Samudragupta (a. i>. 350), 
291; under Harsha (606), 299, 300; Us 
four mediaeval kingdoms, 3t6, 3 ' 7 > 
llinduized by the Sen dynasty, 3 ’ 7 ! 
under Muhammadan rule, 1 88,355,3,59; 
under independent Muhammadan kings 
(1202-1576), 37>-373 ; the Mu¬ 

ghal and Sur dynasties, 395-398 ; Us 
native rulers or Nawabs (1707 56\ 
474; the removal oi its capital from 
Dacca to Murshidatiad, 474; Siraj- 
ud daula, Nawab 474 - 47 "; 

capture of Calcutta, the Black Hole 
(1756\ and battle of Plassey, 474-476 ; 
Mir* Jafar fi 757 -<» 0 - > 763 -.s). 476 - 9 ; 
Clive’s first Governorship of Bengal 
(1758-60), 478; his second v 176 . 5 ' 7 '- 
479, 480 ; grant of the DTwani (1765), 
480 ; Warren Hastings, Governor 
• 17 7 2-4), first Govcrnor-Geneial ( 1774 - 
8s'), 481-4S4; the architecture oi Us 
ancient capitals (iaur vEakhnautl'i and 
Pandun, 1S8-193. See also British Rule 
in Indi.a and I'-ast India f ompany. 
Bengal, early Itnglish settlements in, 4.s» ; 
war with the Mughal empire 1.1686 
90), 460; Calcutta founded (>690), 
460; its early olations with the Na¬ 
wabs, 462; later relations, 474; bailie 
of Plassey, 476 ; 

01 

I 
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army, 525 ; partition of (19®.')’ ?’9 
Bengali literature, the creation of its Yirii^ 
under English inlluence, 415, 433 - 


authors and their attacks on abuses, 

433: its fiction, 433; its poetry, 433; 
its drama, 433, 434. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor- 
General (1828-35), 497-499: the in¬ 
scription on his statue at Calcutta, 

497; his financial and social reforms, 

497, 498; prohibition of satT, 498 ; 
suppression of thagi, 498; Mysore pro¬ 
tected (1830), 498, Coorg (1834) 
nexed, at ‘ the unanimous wish of the 
people,’ 498, 499. . . , 

Bcrar, perpetual lease of, to British by 
Nizam (1902), 529. 

Beschi (d. 1742), Italian Jesuit and Tamil 
author, 4.36. 

Best, Thomas, his several defeats (1612) 
of the Portuguese off Swally, 455; theii 
prestige utilized by Aldworthe for the 
establishment of a permanent factory 
at Surat, 4.37. 

li/iagavadgi/d, a famous philosophical 
cpisode'oi the Mahabharala, its eclecti¬ 
cism, 258. . , r 

Bhngavata PurSna, the, to the glory ol 
Vishnu, 237 ; its doctrine of bhakti,^\^. 
Hhaja cans, 112, 162, 164. 

Bhakti (Faith), the Hindu doctrine of, 
414, 416; expressed in terms of Latin 
Christianity, 414; the inspirer of its 

vernacular literature,414,416,425,426; 
as a means of salvation opposed to 
knowledge, 254. 

Bhandaikar, Pr.. quoted, 336 elpasstt?i. 
Bharatas, one of the Vedic tribes in the 
Rigveda, 222 ; its association with the 
Mahribharata, 223. 

Bharat Chandra Rai, the Bengali author 
of IStdyd Sundar, a love-poem m 
honour of Purga, 427. , 

Bharatpur, repulse 

siege of, 492; stormed (1826) by Com- 

bermere, 497. , , 

Bharhut, the stiifa at, its sculptures anil 

reliefs described, 106-108, 160. 

Bhartrihari, a gifted Sanskrit writer oi 
aphoristic stanzas, 252; his grammar- 
epic, the Bhattjkavya, 24 , 0 -, lus lyrics 
242, 243; his life dlMded between the 
world and a monastery. 243. 
Bhavabhuti, Brahman dramatist of the 
eighth century, 249. 

Bhoja 1 (840-85), great king of Kanauj, 

Bhoi^'fc. A.l). 1010-50), famous Ponwar 
king of Malwa, warrior, author, and 

Bhonsra" MalithTchitf of NagP«>-^ 9 « = 
\\^r and ced«l territons 443 - 49 . 


orovok^ the last It aialliff Wat, was 
EeS and ceded some territon 
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444> 495 : failure of family (1R53) and 
lapse to Uritish, 444. 

Bhutan Dnars, annexation of (1864), 516. 
Bhuvanesvar, mediaeval temples of, 124, 
180. 

Bibliographies : Epigraphy, 87, 88 ; Pre¬ 
historic Antiquities, 99, 100; Archaeo- 
logy of Historical period, 134; Nu¬ 
mismatics, 153, 154 ; Indian Architec- | 
ture, 201-205; Sanskrit Literature, 26K, 
269 ; Early History of India, 301, 302 ; 
Mediaeval History of Northern India, 
5 > 9 i 320; Hindu Period of Southern 
India, 349; the Marathas, 445 ; hiarly 
European Settlements, 469 ; History of 
British Rule, 530. 

Bidar, capital after 1428 of tlie BahmanT 
kings, 193 ; its mosque and other 
architectural remains, 194 ; the Hand 
Shahls of (1492-1609), 39T. 

Bidpai, P'ablesof. See Pa'nehatanlra. 
Bihar. See Magadha. 

Biharl Lai, a Western Hindi lyric (Kiisli- 
na) poet of Jaijnir, 423. 

Biharl literature, 432. 

Bijapur, kingdom and cnjiital of the'Add 
.ShahT (Turk) dynasty, 196, 197, 3S5- 
387, 400, 401 ; the inlliience of (Persian') 
Shiahism upon its architecture, 197 ; its 
principal architectural buildings, 197, | 
19S; their conversion into offices and I 
official residences by the Bombay (lo- 
vernraent, 197. See also Adil Shahis. 
Bilhnna, a poet of Kashmir (c. a.d. 1050), 
condemned to death for an intrigue with 
a princess, 242 ; won his life and wife 
by his • Fifty Stanzas of the Thief,’ 242 ; 
his imaginative chronicle of Vikram- 
aditya VI, 18, 337. 

Bimbisara, unfortunate Magadhan king, 
friend and jjatron of Gautama Buddha, 
273; his conquests and forces, as re¬ 
ported to Alexander, 280. 

Bindusara (D. c. 297-272), son of Chandra- 
gupta, and second Mauryan emperor, 
282, 283; his relations with Seleucus, 
and possibly with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus of Egypt, 283. 

Bbhtlingk’s ludisehe Spriiche, a treasury 
and translation of the best stanzas of 
.Sanskrit literature, 252, 253. 

Bombay, acquisition of (1688), 459 ; 
made seat of Western Presidency from 
Surat (1684-7), 459 ; troubled by the 
Marathas, sea and land, 441, 462 ; the 
aggressive policy (1775) of its Govern¬ 
ment towards the Marathas, 441, 442 ; 
the Treaty of Surat, 442, 485 ; its igno¬ 
minious failure to nominate a Peshwa, 
44*» 485 ; its rescue by Hastings, 442, 
485; the brilliant campaign (*778-9) 
of Goddard, 442, 485 ; constituted as 
it is after last Maratha War, 493. 


Bone implements lare in India, 91. 

Bower Manuscript, the, an original docu¬ 
ment of A.D. 400-450, from Kashgar, 
written on birch-bark, 10. 

Braganza, Constantino dc, Portuguese 
Viceroy (1558-61), took Daman, 450. 
Brahman, the development of the signifi¬ 
cance of the term, 231, 254. 

Br.ahmanas, the (800-500 n. c.), ritual 
and speculative textbooks of sacrifice, 
209, 229, 230; the Salapatha, 230; 
the Upanishads, 230-232. 

Brahmans and Brahmanism, in the Rig- 
vcda, 224 ; in the later Vedas„3a7, 228, 
229; in the Mahabharata, 235; ridiculed 
in the Paflchatantra, 251 ; its philo¬ 
sophical .systems, 253-258 ; its freedom 
of thought, 253; in Neo-Hinduism, 
.305-308; in Rajput civilization, 315. 
Sec also under Religions, .Sacrifice. 
Brass, numerous inscriptions on, 25 ; the 
most important, 25, 26. 

Brick, architecture in, a neccs.sity in Bengal 
due to the absence of stone, 188; thechar- 
.ncteristics of the Bengal style, 188, 189. 
Brick votive tablets, mostly Buddhist, 

.37 40. 

llrjhat-katha, a collection of stories in 
Prakrit of the first or .second century, 
known from S.tnskrit translations, 267. 
British Rule in India (1707-1905), eh.a]i. 
xiv, p]). 470-530 ; to the Imttle of Wan- 
iliwash and the fall of French power 
(1760;, 470-474; Clive (1751-67), 
472-480; Warren Hastings (1772-85!, 
481-.486: Lord Cornwallis (1786-93, 
•8°5)> 486-488 ; Sir John Shore (1793- 
®)> 4 *^ 7 > 4^8; Lord Wellesley (1798- 
1805) and the policy of British supre¬ 
macy, 488-492; Lord Minto (1S07- 
13) and the period of non-intervention, 
49 *> 49.3; Lord Hastings (1814-23) 
and the retuin to Wellesley’s policy, 
49.3-496; Lord Amherst (1823-8) and 
Burma, 496, 497; Lord William Ben- 
tinck (1828-35) and financial and social 
reforms, 497-499 ; Lord Auckland 
(1836-42) and Afghanistan, 499-501 ; 
Lord Ellenborough (1842-4) and ‘Som- 
nath revenged,’ 501, 502; Lord Ilar- 
dingc (1844-8) and the first Sikh War, 
502-503; Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), 
wars, annexation,and reforms, 504-508; 
the Sepoy Mutiny (1857), 508-513; 
India transferred to theCrown,513-515 : 
‘Clemency’ Canning (1856-62), 508- 
516; Lord IJgin (1862-3), 516; Lord 
Lawrence (1804-9), 516; Lord Mayo 
(1869-72), ,<>16,517; Northbrook 
(1872-6), 517; l.ord Lytton (1876-80)^ 
5 > 7 > . 3 ***: Lord Ripon (1880-4), 518- 
521 ; LordDufferin (1884-8), 521,522 ; 
Lord Lansdowne (1888-93), 522-525; 
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Lord Klfiin (1894-8), 525, 52^; Lord 
Cnrzon (1898-1905), 526-530; Lord 
Minto (1905), 530; bibliography, 530. 

llronze, inscriptions on, 26; seal-stamps, 
seals attached to copperplate records, 
26, and a signet-ring, 26, 31. 

Itronze Age, the, elsewhere between Stone 
(Neolithic) and Iron Ages, 89; in India 
replaced by a Copper Age, 97 ;<eommon 
nse of bronze long subsequent to that 
of iron, 97. 

Puddha, originally regarded as a mortal 
man and teacher, 114, not represented 
or imaged in sculpture, 161 ; his later 
colossal and other statues, 47, 48 ; the 
place of his birth, 43, 54, 55, of his 
early life, 44, 55 ; his royal friend and 
patron, Pimbisara, 273; died probably 
in 487 n.c., 274, or in 482 «.c., 54; 
his relics at I’iprahwa, t02 ; in the later 
Mahayana deified and imaged, 114, 
115,165, insculpture, 115. 117, i6i,an<i 
in paintings, ti8, 120, surrounded with I 
a hierarchy ol saints and angels, 114. 

PuddhiMii : its patrons, Pimbisara, king | 
of Magadha, the friend and patron ol j 
Puddha, 273, 274, Asoka, 283-285, 1 
Kanishka, the patron of the new Puddh- ^ 
ism, his council, 289, Ilnvishka, 290, 
Chandragupta 11, 292, llarsha, 295-7, 
Vikramaditya VI, 337 ; in Cujaiat and 
Miilwa, 317; the flourishing i>eriod of, 
250 n. c, to A.l). 350, but never universal 
nor even general, 298, 317; its long 
influence and remains in South India, 
323 ; its decay due to natural causes 
and not to persecution, 121, 29S, 299; 
its rapid decline and fall in the medi.ae- 
val period, 115, 260, 317; the old and 
new contrasted, 114, 259, 260, rivalry 
between, 297 ; the Messianic anel Wes¬ 
tern character of the theology and art 
of the new, 114, IT5, 165, 167; in epi¬ 
graphy, 1-88 passim-, its intimate 
association with ancient Indian ait, 
sculpture, and architecture, 104 122 
passim, 156-170/1/r.r//«; its philosophi¬ 
cal basis on the S.ankya system, 258 ; 
its points of contact and contrast with 
Jainism, 258, 259: the language of its 
old sacred canon ol the South, Pali, 
an old Prakrit, 208, 259; ‘ The Three 
Baskets’ and a vast literature subsidiary 
to the canon, 259; the fragments left of 
the Sanskrit canon of the North, 259, 
260; its Chinese and Tibetan transhn- 
tions, 359, 260; its legendary ‘ Life of 
Buddha,’ 260, and other works of edi¬ 
fication, 260 ; now unknown in India 
proper, but a world-religion in Cliina, 
Tibet, Burma, and Japan, 260. 

Biihler, Professor, his Intiische Paiaeo- 
graphic, 2, 73, 322, 324. 


Pukka, one of the two brothers founders 
(>336-79) tfie Vijayanagar empire, 
344 > 345 5 fits celebrated minister, 
Madhavacharya, 344. 

‘ Bull and Horseman ’ coins, 142,143, 144, 

Bundelas, Rajput ruling race in Bundel- 
khand, 318. 

Burma, progress of, 524 ; made (1897) a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, 526. 

Burmese liteiature, mainly historical and 
dramatic, 437, 438 ; its religious writ¬ 
ings in Pah, 437 ; Shan literature, 438. 

Burmese Wars, first (1824-6), 496, 
497 ; the Treaty of Yandabu (1S26), 
ceding Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim, 
497; second (1852'), Lower Burma 
(Pegu) annexed, 505 ; third (1885), 
Upper Burma annexed, 521. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, his mission to 
Kabul (1837), 500; his murder at 
Kabul (1841'!, 500. 

Pussy, Marquis de, the ablest of Hupleix’s 
subordinates, 472 ; initiated the policy 
of subsidiary alliances, 472 ; his defeat 
of the Marathas and wise administra¬ 
tion of the Northern Circars, 472, 473 ; 
taken prisoner at Wandiwash, 473. 

Buxar, tiecisive battle of (1764), over 
combined f)ndh and Mughal forces by 
Major Mmiro, 411,479. 

C. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvaics, his expedition to 
India (1500), 447; discovered Brazil, 
447 ; left a factor at Cochin, 447. 

Calcutta, founded finally with leave of 
Aurangzeb (1690) by Job Charnock, 
460; capture of (1756) by Siraj-ud- 
danla, and the Black Hole, 474; re¬ 
covered by Clive and Watson, 475, 

Campfiell, Sir Colin. See Clyde, Lord. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General (1856— 
62),the last under the Company, the first 
(and Viceioy) under the Crown, 508- 
516; his equanimity and impartiality 
during the Mutiny, his ‘ clemency ’ after 
it, 515 ; financial and legal reforms, 516. 

Carlleyle, Mr. A. C., his studies and ob¬ 
servations of prehistoric man, 90, 91, 
92, 94 ; on the enamelled tiles at Agra, 
128. 

Carlyle, T., his picturesque but inaccurate 
reference to the Ostend Company, 465. 

Carnatic, English and French rivalry and 
wars in, 471-47.3- 

Carnatic, Nawab of, 348. 

Cast coins, 137. . , r . 

Caste, origin of, in the attitude of Aryan 
conquerors towards the servile and dark 
aborigines, 221, 224; the system of 
three Aryan castes and the SOdrM not 
marked in the Rigveda, 224; in the 
later Vedas, 229; its history in the 
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Middle Age's, 306. 307 ; the trniis-ition ' 
from tribe to caste, 306- 309; protest 
against, of lluddhisni and jainism, 258. 
» 59 - 

Castro, JoSo de, Portuguese Viceroy 
(1545-8), 450; relieved Din and de¬ 
feated Sultan of Ciujarat, 450 ; his fruit¬ 
less efforts against official peculation 
and corruption, 450; his friendship with ! 
Xavier, and encouragement of mission- ' 
ary enterprise, 450. 

C'avagn.ari. .Sir l.ouis, murder of, at K.abul, 

518. 

Cave or rock temples, contemporary with 
the Asoka stfipa^, 161 ; their use or 
imitation of wooden structures and 1 
tyj)es, 1O2, 163; the evolution of the 
chaitya, chapel 01 shrine, caves, i6>- 
164; of Jain as well as of lUiddliist , 
origin, 164. 

Caves, inscriptions on, 47 ; their impoi- 
tance for the history of Western India, 
in the first and second centuries n., 
47 ; sculptures in, 111.112. 

Cawnporc, the Mutiny and massacie at, 
512. I 

‘ Ceded and Conquered Provinces,’ 492. ' 

Celts (arrow-heads, &c.'. Palaeolithic, of 
stone, 89, 91 ; of bone, 91 ; Neolithic, 
of stone, 89, 92-94 ; copper, ‘ bar ’ and 
‘ flat,’ found at Ciingeria and elscwheie, 
97 . 9 «- 

Ceylon, Asoka s mission to, 284; its 
relations of war and peace with the 
Pandyas and Chr.las, 331, 332, 333, 
340; its coinage imitated from the 
Cbrdas, 152 ; its epigraphy, fti. 

Chaitya cave-temples, ifia-lfiq. 

Chalnkyas, the, a powerful dynasty of the 
South, from the fifth century onwards, 
327-330; its extensive conquests south 
and east under several kings, 327, 328 ; 
its division into two distinct dynasties, 
the Westein at Hadami, the Kastern at 
Vengi, 328; tlicir rate coinage, with ' 
hoar (yantha'', desire, 15J, 152. 

Chalukyas, the Eastern or younger branch, 
of Vengi (615-960), 328, 330; lords 
of Kalinga and the Eastern Decc,an at 
the end of the eighth century, 3.30; 
their wars with the Kashtiakntas ancl 
others, 331-333 ; a period (918-73 of 
anarchy and revolts, 333, 334; the 
coalition (1070) of the family and king¬ 
dom , by man iage r.r force, with the f ho- 
las, 334, 335: filially conquered (1300) 
by the Can]>atis of Andhra, 382 ; their 
coinage, 151, 152 ; inscriptions. 8. 

Chalukyas, the Westein or senior branch, 
with capital at Padaini, later at Kahiin 
(615-760', 328, 329; their oveitlnow 
by the Rashtrakfitas, 329, whom two 
centuries alter c. 960) their descendant 


Taila II finally overwhelmed, 333; the 
revival of their power, many wars, dis¬ 
tinguished kings, and long prosperity 
for two centuries (960-1160), 335-338; 
their subsequent overthrow (1192) by 
the Yadavas and Hoysalas, 339; Cha- 
lukyan sculpture and temples, 123 ; 
coinage, 152 ; architecture, 123, 174- 
i77;*ln epigraphy, 13. 18, 27. 

Ch.and llardaT, the liardic chronicler of 
Prithwl Raj, 304, 427; translations oi 
his ballads by tlolonel Tod, 427. 

('hand Bibi (1596), celebrated queen ot 
Ahmadnagar, reiielled Aklir.r’s att.ack, 
388. 398. 

Chandels, Rajput clan, of Kalinjar (925- 
1182', 312; their gieat temples at 
Khajraho, 124, 179, 180, 312; their 
coinage, 142. 

Chandernagore, head-quarters of Ercnch 
in Bengal, taken (1757) by Clive, 47,^. 

I handragiqit.a (Greek, .Sandrokottos, 
died 297 li. an illegitiinale member 
of the dynasty of Magadha, 24, 280; 
his alleged meeting in exile with 
Alexander, 280; headed the natire 
revolt against the Greeks, 280; re¬ 
turned to Magadha and dethroned the 
Nanda king, 280; founded (321) the 
great Mauiyan dynasty, 280; induced 
(312) Scleucus Nikator to relinquisli 
the recovery of the Greek conquests 
and to concede large tiacts, 281 ; al¬ 
liance with .Selcucus and reception of 
the embassy of Megastheiies, 281 ; the 
great extent of his empire, 281, 282; 
the severity of his rule, 280, 281 ; 
a description of his capital at Patah- 
putra (now Patna and liaiikipore'' .snd 
palace, 15O, 2S1, 2S2, of his admin¬ 
istration ol juslice, war, irrigation, ancl 
land revenue, 282. 

Chandragupta I, founder of the Giqii.i 
dj nasty (A.li. 320', and king of Patali- 
putra by his marri.age with a l.ich- 
ihhavi princess, 290; his wide supie- 
macy and dominions. 290; established 
the (iu|i1a era, 290. 

( handragupta II, of the Gupta dynasi) 
(A. D. 375-413', annexed Malwii and 
Kathiawar, 292 ; his poetical epitaph 
and eulogy on the lion Pillar at Ptihi, 
25, 292 ; his mild, just, and capalih 
administration and capital described In 
E.a-hien, 292,293: his eiicouragenicnt d 
Buddhism and Sanskrit learning, 293,294- 

Char.aka, a great medical authority ol 
the first century A. n., 266. 

Chariots, in early Indian warfare. 22"" 
275, 282, 300. • 

Charnock, Job, chief of the factoiy 
at IIoogHly, twice (1686-7) repulsed 
from Calcutta, 460- by permission d 
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Aiuanu'7et). founded (1690) Calcutta. I 
(•hSnkka» the materialistic school of, ^ 

26 i « 

Chauhans, a large and powerful Rajimt 
clsin round the Sarnbhur Lake, their 
capital at Ajmer, 312; their short-lived , 
glorj’, .314 ; PrithwlRaj 'A.D. 1172-92) 
their last and greatest king, ^2, 314, 
oin ; their coinage, 143. 

Cliet' Singh, Raja of Henaies, fined by 
Warren Ilastint^s, reltellcd and was 
defeated, 484. • . , 

Child, Sir josia, predominant mtheCoiirl 
of Kast India Company, and brother of 
President of Surat, 459 ; his declaration 
<'1686') of a new .and aggressive policy, 
k:o, 460; the feeble action taken in 
India, 4O0; secured (1693' a new 
charter by lavish bribery, 401: the 
parliamentary resolution and inciuiry 

(1694-3), 4 <>>- . , , • 1 

Chilifinwata, disastrous battle of, in second 

Sikh War, 505. 

( liinese, influence on Indian art, i .30: 


newer Ifuddhism and its art, 113, II4, 
113; on Hinduism. 414; the large 
obligations to, of Kabir, 416, 417, of 
Tulsi Das, 418. 

Chronology : the difficulties of early, due 
to the innate inexactness of early nar¬ 
rators, 3, 3, 7, 207, 271 ; their neglect 
of inscriptions, &c., 7 etpassim ; the ab¬ 
sence oi dates in early documents, 8, 
16, iS, 19; the habit of regarding con¬ 
temporary dynasties as successive, 9, 

15 ; the value of inscriptions in their 
correction and determination. 21-24: 
the establishment of synchronisms be¬ 
tween events in India and in countries 
of known history, 24, 271 ; the compli¬ 
cation of tiating by different eras, 64 ; 
model 11 knowledge of their initial points 
and ready methods of computation of 
dates, 64, O3; the chronology of the 
i t.andhara school and Ajanta paintings. 

I 113,118,120. .Sec also Dates. 

; Chronology of India, by Miss Duff. 66. 

' ‘ thnder-niounds,’ of Southern India, 94 ; 
doubtful whether remains of recent 
sacrifices of women, or neolithic of 
I animals, 94. 


Sktionsof lhiddhisttcx^ , -crifices of women, or neolituic o. 

.60; deieat of ! cwl" Sememe! purification and reorganira- 

90). 289 ; ‘defeat “[. ‘ly ^saiiislik., , , cUve, 480, Warren Hastings, 

ln,da' ^ .W Ka-hien i 48l;thrown open to comptitiori (1833), 


t ” - r« -V.' \ ' ‘ 

Chinese pilgrims in India. ha-hien i 

and Hiuen-tsiang. ! 

Chingl? Khan (1162-1227), Ihe indirect , 
pressuie on India of his conquests, 358. 
Chini-ka-Rauza, a poet, tomb of, at 2\gra, j 
encaustic tiles on, 128, 129. | 

Chiiisura, head-quarters of Dutch m 
Hengal, 474; successfully attacked by 
Clive (1759 ' 45 *. 478- ^ ,. 

('hitor, two towers of, 123. 124: Sesodia 
(fiahlot') Rajpntsof, 312: tbefameof its j 
sieges, 318; attacked by Ibiahim l.odi, ' 
367 ; by Akbar, 398; the poem based on 1 
its capture (1303) by Ala-ud-din, 431. 

( hitral, rising at, and siege (1895). 3 * 5 -. j 
Clidlas, the, with capital at Kanchi, their 1 
defeat tc. 930) of the Vandyas and , 
Singb.alese. 331, . 35 *. 335 : * 

Kujaiaja, took Kalinga and conqiieretf 
1002) Ceylon, 333: repulsed from 
Western Clialukya country, 333 . ilSb : 
lonqucred the Vengi counliy and re¬ 
stored the dynasty, 334 ! "'l 

coalition by peace or war with the 
Kastern C.halukyas, 334 i tke jomt 
tfynasty (1070) paramount thronghMit 
the South to tlie end of the 
century, 334, 335, 339. 34°: finally 
merged in Vijayanagar, 344: then 
coinage with the Pandyan fish anil 
Chalukyan boar, 152: the ‘standing 
king ’ device on the coins of Rajaraja, 
152 ; inscriptions of, 12. 

Christianity, its possible influence on itie 


non ui ijy 1,---..--..p,-' 

481; thrown open to competition (i 833), 
514; the Provincial Service (1887), 322. 

Clay, variously inscribed tablets of, 
usunllv votive and Buddhist, 34. 37 . 3 ® » 
clav seals from Sunet, as votive offerings 
(not Buddhist'), 38; clay seals of 
records, &c., large recent discoveries ol, 
38. 39 ; seal of and inscription on terra¬ 
cotta. 39, 4°: inscribed bricks and 
tablets, 40. ^ . 

Clive, Robert, ist Lord (1723-74I. the 
military founder of the Indian i'.mpite, 
481 ; taken prisoner at Madras (1746' 
and escaped to Fort St. Havid, 471 ; 
atthe siege of Pondicheriy ''i 748 y'“‘'^f 
Stringer l.awreiice, 472; took (’ 75 C 
and defended Arcot. 47 *: 

(1-33-0 to Kngland, 472; the Black 
lloie (Oafi) <>f Caleutt.a. 474 : recap¬ 
ture ' 1757^ °f 4 ”' 'j""'®- 

Plnssev and its results ' I757;. 4 / 5 . 47 / • 
Clive’s >73V/- tl 7 .=i 9 '> O'" 


with Coote against the 
defeated the Dutch by land and si a, 
478 in Kngland (.760-3^mismanage¬ 
ment during his 

bis second Coveinorship, 476- 48°. 
a tempt to purify and leorgan.ze the 
ComtLy’s c^ivU and miUla.y service, 
480:'the civil lesistance and military 
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mutiny, 480; his partition (1765) of 
the Gangetic valley, 480 ; Clive's c!ual 
system of the Nizamat or criminal 
jurisdiction of Bengal vested in the 
Nawab, the Divvani (revenue and civil) 
in the British, 480, its subsequent failure 
and repeal by Ilastings, 481, 483 ; the 
parliamentar> inquiry (1773) into Indian 
affairs, 480 ; the vote of censure and of 
recognition of his merits, 4R0. 

Clyde, Lord, relief of Lucknow, 513 ; 
campaign in Oudh, 513. 

Coen, great Dutch (iovemor-General, 
founded the city of Batavia, 45 a. 

Coinage of the liast India Company and 
other European powers, 148, 149. 'ec 
also under Numismatics, and sevetal 
Sovereigns and Dynasties. 

Coins, ancient, their use a necessity of 
foreign commerce, 135; a product of 
private enterprise, 135: punched, cast, 
died, and double died, 136, 137, 17,9; 
the characteristic Indian s<iunrc foim, 
•il7> t45; their early materials, copper, 
silver, 136-138; lead coins, 149; the 
first gold coins of the Kushan dynasty, 
138; the octagonal form in Assam, 149; 
their weight based in North India on 
the weight of the rati seed, 136, 137 ; 
in the South on the weight of the kalanju 
seed or ‘Molucca bean,’ ifii ; the 
reasons of their scarcity in the South, 
150; the change to, from barter,throngh 
jewellery, 226. 

Colbert, founded Compngnie des Indes 
(1674), 463. 

Colophons, and introductions to literary 
works, the value of the dates and items 
contained in them, 19, 21; instances of 
their inaccuracy and incomplt teness, 
19-21. 

Colossal Jain statues, 122. 

Commerce and Industry, Department of, 
instituted (T904), 528. 

Compagnie des Indes (Colbert’s), founded 
(1674) Pondicherry, 463; finally ab¬ 
sorbed by Law’s Company of the\Vest, 
464. 

Compagnie d’Orient (Richelieu’s), its fail¬ 
ure to colonize (1642) Madagascar, 463. 

Coorg, annexed (1834) by unanimous wish 
of its people, 498, 499. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, defeaterl Lally at Wandi- 
wash (1760), 453; took Pondicherry and 
Gingee (1761), 47.?; the final blows 
to French power in India, 473, 474; his 
last victories (1781) at Porto Novo and 
Sholinghar in the war with Haidar All, 
486. 

Copper, inscriptions on sheets of, 26-29, 
304; some commenjorative and dedica¬ 
tory, 26, most donative charters, grants, 
or title-deeds, 2 7 ; their size, the nuni ber 


and attachment of their leaves, 26, zg; 
their seals, 29-33; generally found In 
private hands, 27; often found, like 
other portable records and articles, in 
localities distant from their place of 
origin or reference, 27, how therein 
they differ from stone inscriptions, 27, 
28. .^5 : often called ‘ grants ’ by epi- 
graplfists and distinguished (wrongly) 
from ‘ inscriptions ’ on stones, 28 ; the 
native terms by which they call thera- 
sel'cs, 28, 29; royal autographs, sign- 
manuals, or images*in place of or addi¬ 
tion to authenticating senls,«33. 

Copiier Age, the, intervening in India 
between Stone and Iron Ages, 97; 
copper, .a common metal of the country, 
and in the Kigveda, 98, 221 ; the great 
and impoitant find (1870) of copjier 
instruments and celts at Gungeria .and 
elsewheie, 97, 98 ; their resemblance 
to Irish and other specimens, 97, 98; the 
occurrence with them of plates of silver, 
not a common metal, 97, 98. 

Corinthian capitals, of Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures, 113,166. 

Cornwallis, Lord, twice Governor-General 
(1786-93, 1805), 486-488, established 
the Appellate Court of Criminal Judica¬ 
ture, 486 ; separated the functions of 
District Collector and Judge, 486 ; his 
and Sir John Shore’s Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal (l 793 \ 486, 487; the 
previous methods of settling and col¬ 
lecting revenue, 486, 487 ; the thiid 
Mysore War (1790-3) conducted by 
the Governor-General and defeat ol 
Tipii, 487 ; his second short tenure ol 
office, 492. 

Cosmogony, of the Rigveda, 218, 219 ; of 
the Put anas, 236. 

Conrlen, Sir William, his Association, 
founded (1635) by a grant from 
Charles I, 458 ; its mutually disastron"! 
rivalry with the Old Company, 458; 
their union (1657) under a new charter, 
458 . 

Cow, the, its early sanctity, 216, 217, 221 ; 
a standard of value in baiter,226. 

Cowell (and Thomas'), translation of the 
Ilarshacharita, 18; on .St. Augustine 
and bhakti, 414: calls Makunda K 5 m 
the Indian Crabbe, 426. 

Crem.ation, practice of, probably subse¬ 
quent to that of burial, 95; of Iron (not 
of Neolithic) Age, 95,96; coexis'ence 
of both forms, 96 ; became the rule in 
Vedic times, 218; its ritual and stdl, 

2 I 8. 

Criminal procedure, I.ord Ripon’s atwend- 
ment ol, 529, 520. 

Cromwell, Oliver, wrested (1654) from 
the Portuguese the right of England to 
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trade in the East, 456; exacted (1524) 
indemnity from the Dutch for the mas¬ 
sacre of Amboyiia, 457 ; saved (1657) 
the Company from ruin by a new 
charter, 458. 

Crystal, only one record inscribed on, ; 
crystal phials and caskets, associated 
with or containing records, 36, 37; 
description of crystal bowl at I’iprahwa, 
133 - 

C'unha, Nuno da, Portuguese Viceroy 
(•529-3*^)i first opened up trade with 
Ilcngal, 449; the settlement at Hooghly, 
449; hi» further designs thwarted by 
the siege of l)iu by the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, and the Sultan of 
Cujarat, 449; his death in a Portu¬ 
guese piison before their defeat by sea 
and land, 449, 450. 

Cup- and ring-marks, prehistoric objects, 
probably neolithic, 94. 

Curzon of Kedleston, I,ord, Viceroy 
(1898-1905), the North-West frontier 
])olicy, a compromise between the l,aw- 
reticc and E'oiward schools, 526; the 
formation (1901 j of a new North-West 
Frontier Province, 527; the Tibet mis¬ 
sion (1904, to Lhasa, 527; plague and 
famine, 527; improvement in tinances, 
and creation (1900) of gold reserve 
fund, 528 ; remissions and reductions 
of land and salt tax, 528 ; the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, Agricultural 
banks (1904), 52S ; reorganization of 
Universities, 528; the check to the 
‘ iJcrfcct and jicrnicious ’ system of re¬ 
ports in the Indian Civil Service, 528; 
army and police reforms, 528, 529; 
tlie co-oiieration of the Feudatory- 
States in administration eulogized and 
stimulated, 529; Coronation darbar 
(' 9 ° 3 l, 529; the partition (.1905) of 
Ijcngal, 529; the grounds of his re¬ 
signation (1905) during his second term 
of office, 529, 630 j his encourage¬ 
ment of archaeology, loi and >/. 

Customs : inland lines, abolished by Lord 
Mayo, 517 ; many import duties abo¬ 
lished by Lord Ripon, 520, 521. 

D. 

Dadu, a cotton-clcaner of Ahmadabad, 
seventeenth-century follower of Kabir, 
and founder of a sect, 417. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor - General 
(1848-56), the greatest of Indian pro- 
consuls since Warren Hastings and 
Wellesley, 504; completed the fabric 
of British rule in India, 508; his ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, 504; inauguration 
?/ Indian railway system and of the 
I ublic Works department, 504 ; second 
oikh War (1848-9) and annexation and 


pacification of the Punjab, 504, sos • 
second Bumiese War (1852) and an¬ 
nexation of Lower Burma, 505; his 
policy towards the Native States, of 
legitimate annexation for their own 
good, 506-508; his doctrine of‘lapse,’ 
506 ; ‘ lapsed’ States, 506, 507; Oudh 
annexed for misgovernment, 507, 508 • 
his policy one of the causes of the 
Mutiny, 509, and renounced in the 
t)uecn s Proclamation of 185S, 515. 

Damodara-MiCra, a dramatist of the 
eleventh century, 249. 

Danes, the, their Companies and settle¬ 
ments, at Tranquebar (1620), at Seram- 
pore (1676), 464; the Danish Com¬ 
pany of 1728, 466 : all jiurchascd (1845) 
by British Government, 464; Ind'o- 
Danish coinage, 149. 

Darius, conquest of North-Western India 
hy, 17*. 273 - 

J )asas or Dasyus, ‘ fiends,’ name given in 
the Rigveda to the aborigines by the 
Aryas and ‘ kinsmen,’ also Krisbnas 
‘ black-skins,’221. 

Dates : the absence or inaccuracy and in¬ 
exactness of, in the Vaiiiiavalis, 8, 11 ; 
in the Puranas, 15 ; in tlie HSjatarom- 
gint, 16 ; in quasi-historical literature, 
18, 19; their presence and value in 
intioductions and colophons, 19-21 ; 
their first regulai ajipcarancc in inscrip¬ 
tions of the first century B. c., 64 ; the 
different eras, 64, 65; their initial 
points now well-known, 64; the compu¬ 
tation of Hindu and Muhammadan dates 


by keys and tables, 64, 65 ; their ab¬ 
sence from South Indian coins, 150. 

Daiighteis, undesired in the Vedas, as 
now, 225. 

Duyabhdga, a famous treatise on the law 
of inheritance, translated by Cole- 
brooke, 262. 

Deccan, llie, the home of philosophy 
and source of Rajput civilization, 316, 
321. See aho Southern India. 

Delhi, I’rithwl Raj its last (1192) Hindu 
king, 363, 354; thirty-four Muham¬ 
madan kings of (1206-1526), 357-368 ; 
their five houses, 357; successions gene¬ 
rally contested, 357; tables of, 368,369. 

Delhi city, sack of and massacre by 
Taimur, 366, and by Nadir Shah, 409: 
taken by Babar, 394, by Afghans (1757), 
410; rebuilt by Shahjahan, 401; under 
the Marathas, 410-412; occupied by 
Ixird Lake, 4:2; siege and storm of, 
during the Mutiny, 513. 

Demetrius, Gracco-Bactrian king (c. 200 
j(. c.), his conquest of the Kabul valley, 
Sind, Punjab, 286; known as ‘king of 
the Indians,’ 286 ; dethroned by Eucra- 
tides, 287. 
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Diarieb or day-books, official, 12 and h. ; 
of the I’cshwas, i 2 and n. 

Dictionaries, Sanskrit, early Koias or 
treasuries, versified and generally with¬ 
out alphabetical order, 264 ; later dic¬ 
tionaries, 264. 

Dill, island of, Portuguese possession, its 
sieges by sea and land (153H-45), 449, 
45 °- 

Dtwani 01 tiiiancial administration ol 
Ilengal granted (.I7<>5) to liast India 
Company', 4S0 ; \Valien Hastings’s or- 
g.'uiuation ol, 481, and final combina¬ 
tion of with Ni/amat, 01 criminal juris¬ 
diction, 4S3. 

Dors, Rajput clan (800-1193) ol Baian, 
31 *. 313- 

Drama, the 400-1 100), 243-250; a 

Sanskrit play a combination ol lyiic 
slanitas and prose dialogue, 243; its 
probable oiigin in dancing with singing, 
244; Us nide|>endent deielopmenl on 
icligious lines, 244; Us ficqueiit lack 
ol movcnieiu, 245; Us general pio- 
piiety and the mclodiuiuaiic nature of 
Us chaiactci's and hisloiical 01 legend- 
aiy ])Uus, 245; baiiskiit and Prakrit 
■spoken accoiding to the dignity .and 
sex ol the chniacteis. 245 ; the pio- 
loguc on the st.age, as in Goethe’s 
Faust, 245. 246; the structure and 
staging ol plays, 245, 246; the names 
and authors, including king llarsha, ol 
the best early plays, 246-249; the 
names ami authors of later (800-1100) 
plays, 249, 250. 

Dravidian architecture and art, dis]>laycd 
in raths, temples, &c., 170-174, 323, Its 
wooden origin, 172; detcrioiation and 
excessive ornamentation, 171, 173; the 
extensive couits of the great tcnijiles, 
172; Its coinage (of South India), diffi¬ 
cult and rare, 149, 150; its vernacular 
literature, 425, 434-437. Sec also 
Mwr/cr-Chfilukyas, ChCilas, Vijayaiiagar. 

Dravidians, the, early- ousted the abori¬ 
gines, 322 ; their conquest by Aryans, 
322; their relations with their con- 
queiors I'a) in the North, of antagonism 
in the Vedicage, 303, of partial fusion 
in the so-called Jluddhist jieriod, 303, 
323, of complete fusion and homo¬ 
geneity in the age of Neo-Hinduism 
(A.u. 800-1200), 303, 305; their re¬ 
crudescence with the decline ol Ma- 
gadha, 304; their remains, piiinitive 
characteristics, and lack of political 
cohesion, 305 ; the allies, saviours, and 
victims of the Rajputs, 305; their re¬ 
peated defeats of the Muhammadans, 
305 i (^) in the South, their greater 
persistence in language, 321, 322, in 
religion, Hinduism a mere veneer, 322, 


323, in blood, 323; their early lame as 
hrave soldiers and bold mariners, 324, 

Dress, in the Kigveda, 219. 

Dufferin, Lord, Viceroy ^ 1884-8j, ihiid 
llurmcsc War (1885) and annexation 
of Upper Burma, 521 ; the Afghan 
Boundary Commission and incident of 
Panjdeh, 521, 522, ontbui-st of Indian 
loyalt5 then and at Queen’s Jubilee 
V1S87), 322. 

Dumas, Benott, Governoi ol Pondicherry 
(1735-4.1)) 47°; successfully initiated 
the policy of interference in Native 
affairs, 470 ; earned the gratitude of the 
emiieror and the title .and rank of 
Nawab by protecting fugitives from the 
Maratlias, 471. 

Dupleix, Joseph Fianyois, Governor ol 
Pondicherry J741-54), succeeded to 
the plans and native tille of Dumas, 
471 ; his consistent and successful ])olicv 
of interference in Native affaiis and ol 
opposition to the British, 471-473; 
M.adras c,aptured (1746) and defended 
(1748) by sea and land, 471, 472; re¬ 
stored (1748) by the Tieaty of Ai\-la- 
Chapcllc, 472 ; his nominees placed on 
the thrones ol Hyderabad and Arcol, 
472 ; after capture of Gingee the aibitci 
ol South liitiia, 472 ; the P'reiicli su¬ 
preme in the Deccan, and wise ad- 
niinistralors of the Northern CircUs, 
472. 473 > Ihc capture and defence ol 
,\rcot by Clive maintained the l')ngli-li 
hold on the Carnatic, 472 ; hisdisgracc 
and recall (1754; and the reversal ol 
his jiolicy by his successor, 473. 

Durg,a (.Kali, or Chandi), the bride ol 
Siva, her often debasing cult and litera¬ 
ture, 426, 427. 

Dutch, the, in India (1602 1824), 4.-1- 
4 S 3 > 456, 457 ; the first to break tliroiigh 
the Portuguese monopoly, 451 : their 
India Companies associated with Go¬ 
vernment, 451, 452; their settlements 
in .Sumatra, on the Malabar and C’oro- 
inaiidel coasts, 111 Bengal and Northern 
India, 452; the foundation (1619) ol 
Batavia, 452 ; their firm hold of the 
Archijiclago, 452 ; their unchallenged 
supremacy there after 1624, 457 ; their 
(losition on the Indian coast weaken¬ 
ed by English and Erench opposition, 
45*) 456) 439 ; tlicir cruelty toward.-, 
rivals and natives, 452 ; the massacre 
(1623) at Amboyna, 456; a tardy 
(1654; indemnity exacted by Cromwell, 
457 ; their ignominious capitulation 
(1759) to Clive at Chinsura, 452; 
their final expulsion from the 
mainland, 452, 453 ; joined the English 
and E’rench in opposition to other 
European Companies, 465-467; the 
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causes of thcit failure, 467 ; still many 
piclurcsciuc reminders of. 463; their 
ininls and coinage, 149. 

E. 

l',aithenware, inscribed willi ink, 40; with 
incised inseription, 40, 41. See nlso 
under Eotiery. 

East India Company, the, a short history 
of its charters, constitution, courts, 
coinraercial monopolies, and privdeges, 

6i3> 614- . . . , 

East Imlia Company, Us inception 

.and incarporation (December .41, ihoo) 
by t lueen Elizabeth, 4.a4 ; the ‘ Sepa¬ 
rate Voyages * to the islands, and then 
.160S) to the mainland, 454, 455: 
second charter (1609) and ‘Joint 
Stock ’ voyages, 455 ; rortugiiese 
opposition weakened by ca|>tuie ot 
Oimu/., 456. clo-.ed (i(>54 by lu-aty 
of Ciomwcll, 456; the sav.age conihcl 
with the Dutch for the Archiiielago, 
456, the mass.acre (idiSl t>f Amhoyna, 
456, it^ practical assertion ot Dutch 
supremacy, 457> the taidy indemnity 
exacted (1654) tiy Ciomwell s 1 ic.aty of 
Urcda, 457 j its piogress on the main- 
l.ind, Hoe’s embassy ti0l5 6% 457; 
lactory at Surat ,1608), 457; on the 
t'oiomandel coast, 457 ! the foundation 
(1640) of Fort St. Ccorge (Madras , 
);7; m Ilengal (i6.33-,sS). at llooglily, 
4jiS ; troubles at home during the Civil 
\\ai and rixalry (1635-49) of Courten’s 
\ssocialion, 458; Cromwell’s timely' 
(1657' chartci, 45S; the charter of 
Clniiles II granting coinage and juiis- 
diclion, 458; acquisition 1,1665) of Bom¬ 
bay, 459'; the great prosperity of the 
Company under the Restoration (1000 
8.’. ', 459 i the disturbance of trade and 
security under Auraiigzcb, 459', the 
Comjiany nominally adopts t'687) the 
(Dutch) policy of maintaining trade by 
military power and warfare, 459, 460; 
Us petty beginnings and failure to imiin- 
tain Job Charnock at Calcutta, 460; 
its humiliating yieace (1690) with Au- 
tangzeb, 460 \ the foundation of Cal- 
ciitta (1690) by Charnock, 460; the 
successful opposition at home to the 
monopoly of the old Company, 
the desperate struggle between it and 
the General Society (1698) and the 
New India Company, and independent 
traders, 461, 462; the union of the 
Companies (1702-8), 462 ; the return 
of the Company to its old policy of 
peace and trade, 462; the prosiierity of 
Its three Presidencies amid political 
changes, 462, 463; joins the Dutch and 
French hi opposition to othei European 


Compaiiies, 465-467; foiccd by the 
Ercneh and by circumstances tu take 
part henceforth in nalive politics, 472 ; 
its struggle with the Erciicli m South 
India (1744-61), 471-474, terminated 
by vicloiy (1760} at \Vand!wash, 473; 

Us struggles in North India before and 
toi some lime after the battle (1757) of 
I’lassey, 474,477 ; the reforms of Clive, 
480, ol Warren Hastings, 481, of Coin- 
wallis, 4S6; disconlcnlcd with Welles¬ 
ley, 492; imposed a policy of non-inter¬ 
vention (1805 14), 443, 492, 493 : re¬ 
called (1844) Lord Ellenborough, 502 ; 
its benevolent nepotism, 514; its dis¬ 
couragement ol natives in its civil and 
militaiy service, 509,510; its disregard 
ol the warnings ol Eoid Dalliousic and 
Sir Henry Lawrence before the Mutiny, 
509, 510 ; its downfall, due to the Mu- 
linv, 51,3; a suminaiy of its coiistitu- 
uoiial lusloiy, 514: the Act (1858) for 
the Belter Government of iiuUa. 5t5', 
East India Company, coinage of, 148,458; 
Shahjahan's the basis of it and of the 
piescnt British coinage, 145, 146. 

East India Conip.itiy, the New Joint Stock 
oi 1698, 461 ; its connexion with the 
General .Society, 461; the bitter struggle 
between the Did and New East India 
Companies, 461, 462; the ultimate 
.1708) union 01 both Companies, 462. 
l'..artern Hindi lUcralnic, its gencial fol¬ 
lowing of’I'ulsi Das, 4,10. l6e notable 
exception of the l^udiitttirwnli^ 43®. 
431 ; the translation (1829) of the 
Mahabharata, 431. 

Education Commission (1882-3), 520; 

conference (1901), 528. 

Eclipses, of sun and moon in India, 65. 
Egypt, mission of Asoka to, 284. 
Egyptian Khalifa, the name of, on lugh- 
lak coins, 145 ; the combined Egyptian 
1 and Turkish attack on Portuguese at 


Dili, 449- , , , 

Igin. l.ord. Viceroy (1862-3), died at 

Dharmsala, 516. os .n 1 

Igin, Lord, Viceroy (1894-8), the de¬ 
ficit in the revenue, 525 ; the reorgani¬ 
zation of the military s) stem under one 
Commandet-in-Chiei in India, 6*5 5 
I’amir agreement with Kussia (1895), 
t2a ; the rescue of the British Agent at 
Cliilral. 525; frontier troubles and the 

Tiiab campaign (1897-8), ,525, 5* j 
widespread and severe famines and 
plague (1896-7), 5*6: plague nols. 5*6. 
illenborough. Lord, 

(1842-4', bolder counsels of retribution 
Urn Afghanistan (1842) ‘“‘“d up^ 
him, 501 ; their success and his pro- 
clamafioo, go*: the 
nalh,’ 501, 50*; (1843) ot 
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bind, 502; bupprcision of Uwalior oul- 
break, 502 ; recalled by the Court of 
Directors, 502. 

lillichpnr. See Imad bhahls. 

Elliott, Sir Walter, his collection of in¬ 
scriptions, 63. 

Elphinstone, one of the three {jreat ‘ poli¬ 
ticals^’ his mission to meet the Shah of 
A%hanistan, 493,500 j resident at Poona 
before the last Maratha W'ar, 495. 
Einbden, liengal Company of. See Prus¬ 
sian Companies. 

Empress of India, Queen Victoria ])io- 
claimed (1877), 517. 

Enamelled and encaustic tiles as archi¬ 
tectural decoration, 128, 129. 

English adventurers, early, their failure to 
force the North-east (1553) and North¬ 
west (1576-1616) passages, 453; 
Stephens, the first (1579) Englishman 
in India, 453 ; the first merchant ad¬ 
venturers, by overland route, 455 ; the 
impulse to maritime enterprise by the 
defeat of the Armada, 454 ; the first 
(1591-1606), English voyages round the 
Cape, 454; John Midn-all, (1599-1606), 
his visit to Akbar at Agra, 454. 

E|uc poetry, rise of, 234 ; its division into 
epics ol old folk-lore or legend, such as 
the Mahabharata, and court or artificial 
epics, such as the Kamayana, 234. 
Epigraphy, ch. i, pp. 1-88 ; its subject, in¬ 
scriptions in general,ch. i; itssubdivision, 
numismatology, dealing with special 
inscriptions or legends on coins and 
gems, ch. i; its importance for the history 
of the pre-Musalman period, i ; the in¬ 
finite variety of its data, 1,3; a state¬ 
ment and illustrations of its application 
to all eady existing data of history, 3-24; 
the physical materials of inscriptions, 
24-49; topics and subjects with 
which they primarily deal, 49-62 ; their 
great but still unexhausted number, 62- 
64, 67 ; the precise dating of, 64, 65 ; 
the lines and methods of future research, 
65-76; the associated studies of, tra¬ 
dition, 70-73; palaeography, coins, and 
art, 73-74: geography, 76-83; other 
subsidiary sources, 83-85; the need 
and means of co-ojicration, 85-87 ; the 
official Epigraphia Indica open to all, 
86; bibliography (with abbreviations 
used in references), 87, 88. 

Epigraphia Indica, 63, 86. 

Eras, chronological, their initial points 
now well-known, 64; the principal eras 
with their dates, 64; a statement of 
astronomical tables and keys for ready 
computation of Hindu and Muhamma¬ 
dan dates, 64, 65. 

EucrBtides,Graeco-]Iactrianking,i37,2 87. 

Eugene, I’rince, conceived the plan and 


liir-reaching policy oi the Oslend Com¬ 
pany, 465. 

European settlements, early, ch. xiii, pp. 446- 
469; of the Portuguese (1498-1739), 
446-451: of the Dutch (1602-1824), 
45'-453; of the English, before 1600, 
453. 454; of the East India Corajiany 
. (1600-1858), 454-467; of the French 
(1642 J, 463, 464 ; of the Danish, 464 ; 
ol the tierraans, 464-467 ; the struggles 
of the English Company with its rivals, 
with the Portuguese, 455, 456, with the 
Dutch, 456-459, with the New Com¬ 
pany, 461, 4.62. with the Frerfch (1642), 
463, 464, with the Austrian Company, 

465, 466. with the Prussian Company, 

466, 467; the causes of the failure ol 
other nations, of the success of the 
liritish, 467, 468 ; bibliography, 469. 

ICuthydemus, Graeco-Hactrian king, 286. 

E. 

1* .i-hieii, Chinese iiuddhist jnlgrim (a.d. 
406-11), his |)leasiug description of the 
state of Northern India under Chandra- 
gujit.i 11, 292, 293. 

Fairy-tales and moral fables, often a 
scries of tales strung on a tale, as in 
the Aiabian Nights. 250 ; the Pailtha- 
tantm, 250, 251 ; the llitopadcia, 251, 
252 ; in Prakiit, 267, 

Famines, of 1S66 (Orissa"!, 516, of 
lUindelkhand (186S-9), Governmentre- 
s])onsibility laid down, 516 ; of 1877-8, 
518; ofi896-7,526; 011899-1900,527. 

Farrukhsiyar, Mughal emperor (1712-9), 
defeateel, beheaded, and succeeded 
his uncle, 405, 406; a creature of the 
energetic Saiyid brothers, 405, 406 ; his 
fruitless efforts to get rid of them, 40O; 
deposed by them, 406. 

Faruqis, of Khaiidesh, Muhammadan dy¬ 
nasty of(i35i-l599), 392; founded by a 
troojiei of Firoz bhah of Delhi, claiming 
descent from the Khalifah Umar (634- 
44). 392 : capture of Aslrgarhand foun¬ 
dation of Burhanpur, 392 ; protected by 
and allied to Gujarat, 392 ; the usual 
wars and disputes, 392; submitted (1599) 
to Akbar after storm of Asirgarh, 392 ; 

^ a table of the dynasty, 393. 

Fatehpur .Sikri, paintings at, 129, 130; 
architecture at, 199. 

Fergussoii, J,, referred to passim in the 
chapter on Architecture, 155-205; his 
high opinion of the Ajanta paintings, 
119; on the temple at Madum, 125; 
on the Mamallapuram sculptures, 123. 

Feudatory States, Dalhousie's view of and 
policy towards, 505, 506, renounced*by 
the Queen’s Proclamation, 515; Lord 
Curzon’s recognition of, 529. 

Finance (of British India), the reforms of 
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Mr. Wilson, 515, 516; under Lord 
Ripon, 520; under Lord Curzon, 528; 
system of Provincial finance introduced 
by Lord Mayo, 517. 

Firishta’s account of the Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, 344. 

Firoz Shah, RahmanT, Sultan (1397- 
1422) of Gulbarga, 383, 384: his de¬ 
feat (1399-1406) of the Vijayanagar 
Rayas, and marriage to a daughter of 
Deva Raya I, 345 ; his complete defeat 
(1419) by Deva Raya IJ, 345. 

Firoz Shah, Sur, emperor of Delhi 
(1554)1“ murdered by his uncle and 
successor, 396. 

Firoz ShahTughlari (1351-88), recovered 
llengal, 364 ; his successful expeditions 
to Jaimpur, Orissa, and Tatta, 364; his 
public buildings and Jumna canal, 183, 
364; on the whole an excellent ruler 
and great administrator, 365 ; the 
Muhammadan system of admiuistia- 
tion and revenue, 3O5, 366. 

Fitch, Newbery, Lcedes, and Stoiy, the 
first (1583) English traders in India, | 
453 i their adventures, and the return of 
Fitch alone, 453, 4.^4. 

Flora of the Rigveda, rice not men¬ 
tioned, 220. 

food and drink, in the Rigveda, 225. 
loide. Colonel, sent by Clive^ (i 75 'j) 
from IJengal to Northern Circars, 473; 
defeated Conflans at Condore and cap¬ 
tured (1760) Masulipatam, 473. 
Forgeries, numismatic and literary, 65; 
of inscriptions, 65, 66 ; refeience to lists 
of known, 66. 

Fort St. David (Tegnapatam), flight of 
Clive and English to, after surrender 
(1746) of Madras, 471. 

Foit St. George. See Madras. 

Foulkes, Rev. T., his articles on the 
Deccan, from Buddhist works, 19. 
Francis, Sir Philip, member of Council 
(1773) and opjionent of Warren 
Hastings, 482, their duel, 482 ; favoured 
a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue, 487. 

Frederick the Great, his Indian t.om- 
panies and maritime policy, 466, 467. 
See also under Prussian Companies. 
Fiench, the, in India, 463, 464, 470-474; 
early voyages (1529-1615), 463; the 
failure of Richelieu’s (1642) Compagiuc 
d’Orient “and Colbert’s (1664) Com- 
pagnie des Indes to colonize Madagi^- 
car, and their amalgamation, 463 ; the 
first French factory (1668), at .Surat, 
463; the factory in Bengal (1674), 
463; the foundation (1674) of Pondi¬ 
cherry, by Martin, 463; its prosperity 
from 1693 to 1706, 463, 464; the 
absorption of Colbert’s failing Com¬ 


pany by Law's, and of this (1719) by 
the Perpetual Company, 464; its subse¬ 
quent (1719-41) piosperity, 464; the 
forward policy of interference initiated 
by Dumas (1735-413, 470, 471, de¬ 
veloped by Dupleix (1741-54', 471- 
473, favoured by wars between the 
French and English (1744-63), 471- 
473, and finally imitated by the English, 
472 ; the wars between the French and 
F.ngiish in South India and elsewhere 
(1744-61), 471-475; their courage at 
Plassey (1757), 476; English superiority 
throughout India established, by Plassey 
(1757) in Bengal, 476, by the viUoiy 
(1760) of Wandiwash and capitulation 
G761) of Pondicherry in Madras, 473 ; 
the action of the French fleet during the 
second Mysore War, 486 ; the reality 
of the danger from Napoleon, 488, 
489, 500, the French ]io\ver and influ¬ 
ence with Tipn, the Nizam, and Sindhia, 
488 ; the anti-French policy of Welles¬ 
ley, 4S8, 489 ; their militaiy genius ami 
administrative ability, 467, 473, can¬ 
celled by corruption and carelessness at 
home, 467, 46s, and later by the waul 
of a central authority and the Revolu¬ 
tion, 488, 489; Indo-French coinage. 
' 4 ' • 


tl. 


Gahlots, or Sessodias (A.ii. 775), Rajput 
clan, of Chitor, 312,aflei the thirteenth 
century the most famous of all the Rajput 
clans, 312. Sec also tituier Kesodias. 
Gambling, its gieat antiquity, 218, 225; 

the ‘ Gamblei’s Lament,’ 218. 
Ganapatis of Andhra ( 953 ”* 5 ^*)’ "'*0' 
capital at Warangal, their friendly 
relations with the Yadavas, 341; over¬ 
came (1300) the Eastern Chalukyas, 
340> 3^* > overwhelmed in the Muham¬ 
madan invasion, 343, ifili 
Gandamak, Treaty of (1879), with \ akub 
Khan, advancing British frontier and 
admitting English officer to Kabul, 


518. 

andhara school of sculpture, 11, 3 -'' .5 > 
its association with the newer (Maha- 
vana) school of Buddhism, 114, its 
Western origin, 165, its influence upon 
the paintings of Ajanta, 118, the sculp¬ 
tures of its monuments and monasteries, 
i6s, and their reference to architecture, 
165,166 ; its chionology, 
and'haras (whence ‘ Kandahar ,, one of 
thrfive Vedic tribes of the 
222, engaged in the ‘great battle of the 

langn’^r^fljnL^tV of Mysore (700- 

_ Q «« -ISO. 122. 323, 
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Gatir (Lnklmauti), the .mcient capital of 
the Pal and Sen dynasties of Bengal 
up to the Muhammadan conquest, 188 ; 
sacked (1537) by Shcr Khan, 188; its 
brick Hindu architecture, 188,189; the 
Muhammadan architecture of its exten¬ 
sive ruins, 190-193. 

General Society, the, of 1698, in opposi¬ 
tion and succession to the liast India 
Company, /)6i, ]>ractically merged in 
the New Kast India Company, 461. 

Genuineness, of inscriptions, 60 , some 
forged, 60 , 67, some jierveited or tain- 
peied with, O7 ; some original, some 
reproductions, more or less correct, 67. 

Geogra]ihy, the study of ancient, some¬ 
times aided by .allusions in gener.d 
literature, 17 ; in connexion witli epi¬ 
graphy and early history, 7O-83 ; the 
natural impossibility foi v.arioiis re..sons 
of identifying all names and jdaccs 
mentioned, 76, in the rccoids of Alex¬ 
ander’s cam])aign, 76, in the i’ciipliis 
(A. l>. 83), 76, 77, by Ptolemy, 77-79, 
by Iliiien-tsi.nng ;629-643', 79-81, 

by AlberGni (1031-2), 81, 82 ; the 
necessity of geographical indexes to 
inscriptions, and ol historical maps, 
82, and of critical lists in correct spell¬ 
ing of modern names, 83 ; ol the Kig- 
veda and the inferences therefrom, 219, 
220; of the latei Vedas, 227; of the 
^atapatha lirahinana, 230. 

German (.'ompanics of India. See Ostend 
Company and Prussian Companies. 

Ghaznisdd dynasty. See Mahiruid of 
Ghazni. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, founder of the Tiighlaq 
dynasty of Helhi (1320-5), ,364; his 
buildings at Delhi, 183 

Ghor dynasty (1152-1206 , 3S3-3,s5; its 
coinage, 144. 

Gingee, strongest fort in the Cainalic, 
captured by Diipleix, 472 ; its sunendcr 
(1761) to Coole the final blow to 
P'rench power in India, 473. 

Girdhar Pas eighteenth century), the jioct 
of tlie fighting Ithojpuris, 42S ; a p. ra- 
phrase of his songol the cudgel,428,429. 

GTtagovinda, the ‘ Cowheid in Song,’ 
a poem of the twelfth centuiy, the pre¬ 
decessor of the drama, 243, 244, 42!. 

Glass mosaics, I 29. 

Glausai or Glatikanikoi, a considerable 
nation, their submission to Alexander 
after his victory of the llydaspes, 276. 

Goddard, General, a favouiite officer of 
Warren Hastings, his maich across 
India and conquest 077 ^~ 9 ) Guja¬ 
rat, 485. 

Godeheu, Dupleix’s successor, suspended 
hostilities against the British, 473. 

Gol Gumiiaz, the, at Bijapur, 197. 


Gold, its flow from imperial Rome to 
India, 138 ; the source of the first gold 
Indian coins, 138 ; gold, not silver, 
the principal coinage of the South, 
150, T51, and the prize of Northern 
plunderers, 150 ; oftenest of the metals 
mentioned in the Rigvcda, 221. 

Gold, one (Buddhist) inscription on, at 
Gangu’in the Punjab, 25. 

Gondophaies, a Parthian king (c. A. ii. 
21) of Kabul .and Weslein Punjab, his 
traditional conversion by .Si. Thomas, 
56, 288, 5 and ». 

Gotama, the expounder of the Nyava 
system of philosophy, 256. 

Gough, Sir Hugh (afterwards I.ord), his 
battle of Clnlianwala (1849) with the 
Sikhs, 505 ; his decisive victory at 
Gujiat, and the annexation of the 
Piinj.ab, 505. 

Graeco-Bactrian (iiKlejrendeut' kings and 
kingdoms of the borderlaml ,250-130 
11. i'.), 286, 287; originally seeedeis 
from the kingdom of .8yri.a, 286 ; the 
Indian camp.iign of I Icmeliiiis, ‘king 
ol the Indians,’ 286, 287 ; Menander's 
invasion as far as Oudh, 287 ; destruc¬ 
tion of Hellenic rule by the .Sakas 
(130 U.C.), 287, and finally in Kabul 
(.A. I>. 45) by Kiishiin dynasty, 288; 
their coinage, 137, 138. 

Grammars, .S.anskrit, of Paiiiiii and otheis. 
263, 264; (Tamil), 434. 

Granth, the, a collection of Sikh hymns, 
mostly in \Vcstern 1 lindT, compiled in 
1601, 417. 

Grants, a term aiqilied by epigraphists to 
records on copper, and rlistinguishid 
from •inscriptions’ on stones, 28. 

Greek, the : the fleeting political influence 
of the (Macedonian) invasion, 137, 279, 
Hellenistic and yXlexandrian influence 
on c.arly Indian art, 105, 106, 108, 
109, 114, 115, 117, on coinage, 7,s. 
• 3 /, >38, 140; on the Mahayana 

school of art, 165 ; on the drama, 244 ; 
science, 265. See also under Graccu- 
Bactrian Kings and Maiiryan Dynasty. 

Gujarat, one of the liehcst and strongest 
Rajput kingdoms, 195, 313 ; its history 
t^A. I). 941-1298\ 313; its celelii'alcd 
king, Siddhaiiija, 313; its protection 
ami patronage of Jainism, 317; under 
Muhammadan rule (1196-1572'), 37^- 
378 ; the prosperity and energy of its 
independent dynasty (1394-1572)1 376 - 
378 ; wars with Malwa, 376-380; 
troubles with the Mughal emp'io 
(1531) and final annexation (i.s72) 6> 
Akbar, 377, 378 ; table of dynasty, STti; 
its architecture, the most elegant and 
char.acteristic of the S.aiaceiiic style, 
*95; *96; its carvcil stonework, 196; 
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its bardic chroniclers, 427, 42S; it, 1 
Jain historian, 304. ' 

Gujarat, English conquest of, by Goddard Hr 
(1778-9). 412 . 4 S 6 - 
(iujarall literature, 430. 

Gujars, a past oral tiibe, founded slates in 
early times, 305. 

Gujiat, decisive battle of (1849) the 
second Sikh War, 5 ® 5 * ^ • 

Gulbarga, capital (i347-*428; of the Hah- 
mani d>nasty, 19.'}: central- 

covered mosque, like that of Cordova, 

193, 194; its tombs and shrines, 194, 

195. • , . 

Gungeiia in Central India, the important 
archaeological finds (1870) at, 97, 98. 
Gupta dynasty, the, rise of ( 3 ^o A.U.;, 

290; its power and era established by 
Chandragupta I, 290; the extraordi¬ 
nary ability of its kings, 292 ; finally 
(A. 11. 480) overwhelmed by the W hite 
1 Inns, 294 ; ill the I’liranas, 11, 13. 

Cu/ta Inso-ipiiotis, by J. E. kleel, 68. 

Gupta peiiod of art (32C-480), 122; 
Giqita coinage, 140-142 ; the icvival 
of Sanskrit imd literature under llie 
Gupta emperois, 141 ; its long-i>revail- 1 
ing architecture, 167, 168. 

Gurkhas of Nei.al, the ruling race since 
1767, claiming to be of Rajput origin, 
493: their inioads and aggrtssions,493 ; 
their courage ami first successes in the 
Nepai War (1814-5'q 493, 494 - 
Gwalior, rock forliess, its storm l.i 
Captain I’opli.am (1780), 442, 485 ; 
disputed succession and outbreak at 
(1843), 502 ; old palace at, tlccoiaUd 
with tiles, 128. 

Gwalior Stale. See Sindhia. 

H. 

Haidar Ali, of Mysoie, dictated (1769) 
peace to the British, 481 ; his raid of 
the Carnatic in second Mysoie War 
(1780-4) 485,destroyed (1780) Baillie s 
force, 485 ; defeated by Coote (1781) 
at Porto Novo and .Sholinghar, 489 ; 
lliitish finally reduced to accept tieaty 
(1784) with his son Tipu on the basis 
of status quo, 486; coinage of, 15 3 - . 
llaihayas of Chedi or Central India, their 
coinage, 142. 

Halebid, Chalukyan temples at, ' /b. 177 - 

Hardinge,Lord,Governor-General (*844“ 

8), an old soldier appointed to deal with 
the Sikhs, the last Hindu power, 502 ; 
first Sikh War (1845), 503. 

Harihara, one of the two brothers, 
founders of the Vijayanagar empire, 

Ilat^Mharita, the, of Bana, an account 
in prose of King Harsha ,A.l). 005 4 1 
of Thanesar and Kanauj, 18, 239, 241, 


mythical, poetical and imaginative, and 
without dates, 18, 19. 

Harshavatdhana, the emperor (a. d. 606- 
48) of Thanesar and Kanauj, also 
known as Siladitya, 295-301 ; master 
of Northeni India after incessant wais, 

295 ; liis failure to subjugate the South, 

29.S. 327 ; his attempt on Gaujam, 295 ; 
his final devotion to piety and the aits 
of ix’ace, 295, 296 ; his religious Cath¬ 
olicism or eclecticism, 296, 298 ; com¬ 
pared to Asoka and Akbar, 29O; his 
seventy and leniency, 296, 299 ; his 
active patronage of the newer Buddhism 
and of 1 fiiieii-lsiang, 296, 297; the 
state of India in the seventh century 
as observed and eulogized by Hiucn- 
tsiang, 299, 300 ; the council of 
Kanauj, 297 ; the ‘ salvation’ assembly 
at Prayag, 297; the last native para¬ 
mount sovereign of Northern India, 

301 ; after him three ccntuiies of feeble¬ 
ness or anarchy, 303; Ills association 
with Kavya or couit poetry, 238, 239; 
the leputed author ol two plays, 247, 

248 ; his sc.al, 30. 

Hastings, Lord, Goveruoi-General (1814- 
2 3\ allowed to reverse the policy ol 
non-inteiveiilion, 493; the Nepal \\ar 
(1814-5), 49.1. 494. •'’ngaull, 

ceding Ilinialayaii tracts, 494; the 
conquest and destruction (1817) of the 
I’indaiis, 443, 444, 494, 495 > 

(1817-8) Maiatha War and general 
l>acification, 444, 445, 495 . 49 ^- 
Hastings, Wairen (,1732- 1818), Governor 
of Bengal (1772-4), .and first Governor- 
Gciicral of India (i774“85), 481-486; 
the administrative organizer of the 
Indian empire, 481 ; his domestic 
reforms of rceenuc, justice, and police, 
481 ; his institution of Collectors, 481 ; 
his struggle willi his Council and 
Elands, 482; the rehabilitation of his 
character in connexion with the trial 
I anel execution of Nuiicoinar, 482 ; his 
change of policy and acceptance ot 
; the Maiatlias as the most formidable 
, foes to Biitish supremacy, 483, 4 '' 4 : 

compelled by Mysore War to com- 
r 1 promise with them, 442, 443 > J® 
methods of at once making India 
pay commercially and of establishing 
1 British supremacy, 482, 488 . (®)'" 

h Bcng.il, by reducing or withholding 

tribute to Nawah and ernperm. 483 , 

' bv sale of Allahabad and Kora, 483, by 

c finino Chet Singh and the Begam of 

e: 0 «clh, 484 ,b^^^^^^ 

tv “a War (i 775 - 8 f) 

V- i:y"Sot’iatfons\t?^h\te Nizam and 
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the Marathas, 485 ; by a forced war with 
Haidar All and a treaty (1784) with 
his son TipC, 486; his impeachment 
(1788), famous trial, and acfiuittal 
07951 on all charges, 484. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, defeat of Cawnpore 
mutineers, first relief of latcknow, si 2. 

Hawkins, Captain, envoy (1608) to Jahan¬ 
gir at Agra, 457 ; permission to settle 
at Surat revoked through rortngucse 
influence, 457. 

Hemadri, author, and adriser of the 
Yadava king ('1260-71), Mahadeva, 
20, 21, 341. 

Heliocles, last Graeco-Bactrian king, 287. 

‘ Henotheism ’ of older Vedic hymns, 212. 

Herm.aeus, last Indo-Greek king of Kabul, 
2S8, 

Herodotus, his account of Persian India, 
272, 273, meagre and often valueless, 
owing to the isolation of India, 273, 

llimu, of a Hindu trading class, the great 
minister and gencral (1554-O) of the 
Siir emperor Adil, 396, 397 ; <lefeated at 
Piinipat (is,s6) and executed, 397. 

Hinayana or ‘Lesser Vehicle,’ the old or 
individualist Buddhism, 259, 260; its 
canon and texts, 260. See a/so under 
Buddhism. 

Hindi literature. See Easternand Western 
Hindi. 

Hinduism, as a homogeneous n.ational 
and religious unity, a process (A. D. 
650-950) and result (950-1200) of the 
religious, social, and racial fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian elements in North 
India, 303, 305 ; the modification of the 
monotheism of the Vedas by its absorp¬ 
tion of aboriginal polytheism and natuie 
worship, 305, 306, 322, 323 ; the sub¬ 
stitution of worship and devotion and 
of a vast popular literature for Brah- 
manical sacrifices and esoteric learning, 
61, 306; the transition from race and 
tribe to caste and function as the bases of 
social divisions, 306-308; the ojiera- 
tion of endogamy and exogamy, .306- 
309 ; the period of Reconstruction 
(950-1200), 310-320; its local centres, 
311; the Rajputs its political and mili¬ 
tary centre, 311-314; the Brahmans 
the representatives of literature, science, 
and philosophy, 315 ; a period of learn¬ 
ing, magnificence,war, wealth, and com¬ 
merce, 315; the rise of the cnlts of 
Vishnu and Siva, 317 ; and of Jainism, 
317, 318; the final fall of Buddhism, 

317- 

Historical romances in prose and verse, 
in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Pali, instances 
of, 18, 19, 241, 267,268; their absence 
of dates and limited usefulness, 18, 19. 

Histories and historians, Hindu, ancient 


.and iccent, fanciful and inaccurate, 3, 
5-7, 207, 271; their failure to avail 
themselves of genuine materials, 7 et 
passim ; their partial use of them in the 
Puriln.as, 14, 15, the unreliability of 
the Puraijas, 14, 15, of the much pro¬ 
fessing //ijaiaramgtnt, 16, 263; their 
usual fault of making contemporaneous 
dynasties successive, 9, 15. 

History, the sources or materials of early, 
apart from inscriptions, 3-21, 270; 
instances of the correction by reference 
to inscriptions of confusion and error 
due to them, 21-25; inscriptions, 25- 
64; palaeography, 73-76 ! coins, 75, 
135-154, art, 75 ; the observation^ 
and writings of foreigners, 76-82, the 
ineagreness of this source, owing to the 
isolation of India, 273, borne out by 
Herodotus and Strabo, 273. 

History. See Northern Imlia, Southern 
India, Muhammadan India, Marathas, 
European Settlements, British Rule. 

Hitopadeia, or ‘.Salutary Advice,’ a popu¬ 
lar collection of fables, similar to and 
based chiefly on the J’afle/iatantra, 251, 
252. 

Hiuen-tsiang, < hinese Buddhist ])ilgrint 
(629-645) and writer: geography ol, 
79 ; sources and instances of error in 
his statement of distances. See., 79-81 ; 
his pilgrimage in India to all the holy 
places of Buddhism, and collectiorr of 
manuscripts and images, 296; his visit 
(643) by command to the court of 
Ilar-sha, 30, 296, 297 ; his presence at 
the Council of K.anauj, 297, at the 
‘ salvation ’ assembly at Prayag, 297 ; 
conspiracy of Brahmans against him 
and his royal patron, 297 ; his pleasing 
picture ot the political, social, and 
religious state of India, 299, 300; his 
(and Fa-hien’s) extraordinary statement 
of the absence of a gold and silver 
coinage, 300; his rctrtrn home and 
translation of the scriptures, 297 ; in 
the South, 328, 3.30; on stupas ascribed 
to Asoka, III; found the great 
stupa at Amaravati descrteil, 115 ! i'lc 
Buddhist traditions recorded by him, 
70-72. 

Hoernle, I >r., on the Pattavalis or succes¬ 
sion of Jain pontiffs, 7, 8; on tire 
Bower Manuscript, 10; his reconstnic- 
tion of early Indian history, 320. 

Holkar of Indore (l 79 S-J 8 ”)r 
Maratha military chief, 441, 49 °' 
defeated (1803) by Lake, 491, kept 
the field and raided, 491; rejjelled Lake 
from Bharatpur, 492; drove Coltnrel 
Monson (1804) to disastrous retreat, 
491 ; his and the Pindaris’ cruel treat¬ 
ment of Rajpntana between the third 
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and the last Maratha Wars, 492, 494 ; 
his present representative, 444. 

Uoochly, establishment (1651) of English 
at through the influence of Surgeon 
lioughton, 458 ; oppressed by the 

Mughal viceroy, 459 - „ ^ . 

Horse-sacrifice (^Aivamedha), only by a 
king with undisputed claims to uni¬ 
versal dominion, 38, 291 ; i« the Kig- 
veda, 221 ; by Samudragupta, 38, 291 ; 
by the Kathor of Kanauj, 314. 

Hoshang Shah, KhaljT, hinfl ( 1405 - 35 ) fj 
MMwa, 379, founder of Hoshangabad 
on theNarbada, 379; his wars against 
his neighbours and Ahmad Shah of 
tlujarat, 37^, 379 1 g^at build- 
ings and tomb at Mandii, iSp, loO. 

Hospitals, under Asoka, 285. 

Hoysalas, of I lorasamudra, the, the rise 
of their dynasty and kingdom (1191- 
J327). 337. 338; their great povvev 
and struggles with the \ adayas for 
supremacy in the Deccan during the 
thirteenth century, 341, 34 *' 
samudra captured (13JO), its beautiful 
teniiile sacked and the Hoysalas ex¬ 
pelled by Malik Kaffir, 343; their tern- 
torics annexed (1317) iiy Muhammad 
Tughlak, 343; joined the Vijayanagar 
or Hindu confederacy, 344. 

Hullzsch’s South Indian Insa-tphons, 03. 
Huipayfin (iSoS-Si*). widest son of 
Habar, second Mughal emperor ol | 

Delhi, .395-7; his advance U530) east¬ 
ward and soutliward, 39.3; recalled by 
the revolt of Sher Khan i,Sher Shah, 
Sill'', 39.3 ; defeated at t'hausa and 
Kadaiij (l. 3 -| 0 ) and exj^-lled (i. 34 <^ 
53; from India, 39.3; the interlude 
of the Sfir empire (i640-,35), . 395-397 1 
his wanderings and giadiial retricva 
of his fortunes, 39.3, 397 : his victorious 
icturn (15.35) to India and Delhi, 397. 
Huns. See \\hite Huns. 

Hussain Shah, last king of Jaunpur 
(1439-93), defeated by Balilol Eodi in 
an attack on Delhi, and Jaunpur taken, 
376, finally driven into exile by Sikaii- 
dar, 375. 

Hnvishka, of the Kiishaii dynasty (a. i>- 
150), his encouragement of Buddhism, 
290 ; intercourse with the Roman 
empire, 290; his coinage, 14°; _ 
Hyderabad, Native State. See Nixam-ul- 
Mulk and Qulb Shahls of Colconda. 

I. 

Ibrahim Lodi (1517-*^*)* 

ghan king of Delhi, .367: attacked the 
powerful Rana Sanga 
his dispute with Babar, king of Kabul, 
367; Babar's invasion and complete 
victory (1526) at Panipat, 367, 


Ibrahim, Sur, claimant and temporary 
holder of the Sur throne of Delhi, 396. 
Imad Shahls of Ellichpnr in ^rar, 
Muhammadan dynasty of (1484-1575), 

391, founded by a revoltcr from the 
Bahmanis, 391; annexed by Ahmad- 
nagar, 391 ; a table of the dynasty, 391. 
Images, instead of seals, attached to grants, 
records, &c., 33; an inscribed terra-cotta 
image of Bnddha, 40; inscriptions, 
typical or of special interest, on the 
pedestals of images and statues, 47, 

48; numerous of Buddha, 47, 48. 
Iniinoitality of the soul, in the Rigveda, 
217: in connexion with transmigration, 
salvation, pantheism. Buddhism, and 
materialism, see Philosophy and its 
literature, 253 261. 

Imperial Service Corps, organization 01 
V1890), 522, 523. , 

Indexes, the need of indexes to historical 
and geographical hints and details in 
the published inscriptions, 82,10 names, 
customs, arts, &c., in the early litera¬ 
ture, epic, poetic and romantic, Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain, and in Kanarese, 
84, 85. 

Indian Calendar, 7 he, 63. 

Indo-Aryan or Hindu architecture ol 
Noithcrii India, 177-181. 

Indo-Parthian kings (100 B.C.-A.D. 50) m 
Kabul and Mtsteni Punjab, 288, sii^p- 
pressed by the Kushan kings, 288, 289. 
Indo-Romaii. See Roman. 

Indo-Scythian. An Kushan. 

Indo-Scythic Jats and Uujars, as Rajputs, 

200, 320* ,, ,, 

Indore, Maratha State of. See Holkar. 
liidra, the thunder-god of the Rlgx’eda, 

Inscriptions, the data of epigraphy, dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘ legends or ws'inp- 
tioiis on coins and gems, the data ot 
numismatology, 1 ; engraved, painted 
written, stamped, i, 2 ; vary wide y 

materi.al,iinport,wntlen character da e, 

language, and diction, 2. 3: their value, 
oftcu incidental and indirect, in the dis- 
covery of truth and the coi-rection of 
eiror,^stated and illustrated. 3-24: }“ 
respeU of historical materials already 
existing in native ? i 

pecligrcca and successions, 7 » , 

i;eofds,n,i2;dynasric archives and 

chronicles, 12-14; 
the Rajataiariigml,i 5 . 
ture and historical romances 17 > 9 . 
introductions and tthe ’ma* 
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nature, 60-62 ; their great numlier, 62- 
64; the precise elating of, 64,65; forged 
and perverted inscriptions, 65, 66 ; the 
lines and methods of future research in 
epigraphy and subsidiai y sciences,67-87. 

Inscriptions, their topics or subjects, what 
they record, 49-60; (a) events of his¬ 
tory conci.'ely narrated, in prose or 
verse, =10-52, the lives and deaths of 
kings and heroes, 50, 51, sa/ts, 51, 52, 
the execution of jniblic works, 50, 51 ; 
(fi) injunctions to religion and morality, 
especially by Asoka, 52, 54; com¬ 
memorations of lioly men ami holy 
deeds, 54 57; (0 the registration of 
religious endowments, 57, 58, benefac¬ 
tions bestowed on Huddhists, Jains, and 
Jews, 57, 58, by far the most numerous 
of all, 60, and due to the later substi¬ 
tution of gifts for the sacrifices im|)osed 
upon and performed by earlier kings, 
61 ; (1/ registration of secular grants 
to private individuals or bodies, 58, 6o ; 
the frequent appearance of genealogies 
in gr.nnts, 61. 

]nscri)ilions, their sources in and outside 
of India, 62, 63. 

lnscri]itions, reference to detailed lists or 
catalogues of, in India, before and after 
A.l). 400, 63; their great number, and 
the constant additions being or to be 
made, 63, 67. 

Iron, possibly not known in the Rigveda, 
221 ; inscrrjrtion on the iron column at 
Meliaraulr near Delhi. 25. 292. 

Iron Age, the, of primitive man, 89, 91 ; 
a knowledge of iron probably brought 
to Northern India from Babylonia, much 
later to Southern India from Kgypl,98; 
its mcgalithic tombs. 95, 96. 

lyaltimish (rMtamsh (i 214-36 , son-in- 
law of Qutb-ud-din. and continued his 
buildings, subserjuently .Slave king of 
Dellii, 358,359: reirclled Jalal-ud-din, 
.Sliah of Khiva,retre.ating before Chingiz 
Khan, 358; annexed Sind and recovered 
Bengal from the inde]>en’ent Khalji 
ruler, 359: his coinage, 144; his tomb, 
182 ; built the Kutb hi mar, 359. 

J- 

Jade, decorated witli jewels, 133. 

J.rgannatha, temple of at ruii, the gross 
and elementary inaccuracy and igno¬ 
rance of its palm-leaf archives, 11, and 
of the associated Vaihsavalis of Orissa, 
10, II. 

Jahandar Shah, Mughal emperor (1712), 
defeated and rid himself of his three 
brothers, 405 j his dissipated life, 405 ; 
defeated by his nephew and successor, 
and the Saiyirl brothers, 405, 406 ; Ik‘- 
trayed and beheaded, 406. 


Jahangir, fourth Mughal emperor of India 
(1605-27), eldest son and successor of 
Akbar, 399; his moderate success in 
the Deccan, 399, 400; his expeditions 
to Kabul, 399,400: saved from his chief 
general by his wife, Nfir Jahan, 400 ; 
the rebellion of his eldest son, 400; re¬ 
ceived Sir Thomas Roc at Ajmer, 400; 
the chKf buildings in his reign, 400; 
his patronage of h'lorentine artists, 127; 
his coinage, with his portrait, wine cup 
in hand, 146, 147: his buildings, 199, 
200; his tomb at Lahore, 128. 

Jaimini, the exjiounder of the Mlmamsa 
system of philo.sophy, 255. 

Jain sifi/'as, no, iii, 160, nude colossi, 
122, tower at Chitor, 123, temples at 
Mount Abu, 124; cave-temples, 164, 
architecture of temples in Kanara, 170, 
178, 179: in epigraphy, 56, 57, 58. 

Jains and Jainism ; historj- of (A.l>. 950- 
1300), specially in Mysoie, contained in 
the Raj.avalikalhe, 6; their Vikrama 
legend, 4 and H ; the 1‘attavalis, 01 
-ucLCssion of pontiffs, 7, 8 ; its oiigin in 
Magadha, 273 ; its mediaeval prosperity 
in Dujaratand R.ajiiutana,317,318; the 
tinning of Buddhists to Jainism, 122; 
protected by Akbar, 158; Safikhy.a- 
ism, Jainism,and Buddhism, 5 («.), 258; 
its founder, two sects, and sacred canon 
in I’rakrit, 260, 261 ; its non-canonical 
writings in Mabar.ashtil, 261 ; its in¬ 
fluence on the J'aiithatatUra, 251; its 
tenderness for life and strict vegetarian¬ 
ism, 261; Its influence on I’rakril, Tamil, 
and Kanarese literatures, 267,434,435. 

Jalal-ud-dln fl'iiozShrih),fiist Khalji king 
of Delhi (1290-6), 361 ; repelled the 
Mongols, 361 ; treacheiously muidered 
by his nejihew and successor, Ala, 362. 

J.atak.as ^Buddhist). ‘ Birth Stories,’ 106, 
107, 259, 260; their great antiquity, 
and their relations to the Paiiihatanh a, 
250. 251. 

Jnunpur, on the Guinti, founded (i.LSt ky 
Hioz Shah, 364, 374 ; its dynasty of 
independent Shark! kings (1394-1 49.1 
with a table, 374, 375, extinguished by 
Sikandar l.odl, 375; subjugated by 
Babar, 395; the Sharkl style of Mu¬ 
hammadan architectuie, 184, 185. 

Jewellery, in Vedic times, 225 ; from the 
ripraliwa sti'ipa, 103, 133. 

Jews, inscription at Cochin recording 
grant to, 58. 

Jhclum, site of Alexander’s battle of the 
Ilydaspes, 275. 

Jodh)nir, Ratlior kingdom of, 318. See 
also RMhor dynasty. 

Jones, Sir William, his false start m 
chronology, 22 («.), and discovery ol 
Cbandragui>ta's real date, 24. 
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Kabir, a Musalinati weaver, founder of the ( 
Kabir-panlhi sect, 416, his pure theism, t 
borrowed from the Nestorian Christians, Ka 
416,417; his hold attack on Hindu and t 

Muhammadan idolatry, 416; tlie pre- 1 
sent reputation and inlluence of his j 
voluminous works, written i* Western I 

Kabul, Graeco-lJactnan kin^s of, l)eme- 

tiius, s86, 287, Menander, 2S7 ; Indo- Ki 
Parthian (GondophareV), 288; Indo- 
(.;ieek,.2S8. See aho under Af^jhams- 
tiin. 

Kaclnvahas, Kajput clan ol (/walior, Ji 2 ; 
ultimately iounded under Mughal \>ro- 
teotion the States of Alwar and Jaipur, 

K.niphises 1 , of the Kushan dynasty 
( 1 . i>. 45 ), '>' the M.eh-ehi,and ot 

both north and south of Oxus, 28s 
aimeved Afghanistan and displaced last !• 
Gieek piince, 288. 

Kadphises 11 , son of above 

crossed the Indus and annexed North- 
Western India as lai as lieuaies, 2hh, 

,So ; his embassy to Trajan, aHy; dis¬ 
dained and defeated by Chinese, 289; 

his coinage, 138. i7,y. ■ • , 

Kiikaliyas of Warangal, the, oiigmallj 
feiidatoiies, later independent, .’, 4 °, 54 J, 
tbeii conciuesl' e. 1 17 . 5 ) ol I'-asUaii Glta- 
lukva teintoiy, 34° : then final (.MM) 
ilestiuclion by the Italinianis, 345 - 
aho und r Watangal , , t , 

Kalhana, his imaginative but raluable his¬ 
tory (1148J of Kashmir, 13, 16,203,304. 
Kali. '.Sic Uurga. , 

Kalidasa, one of the ‘ nine gems ol the 
couitof ihe mythical Vikiainaditya, 239. 
his iirobable date between A.l>. ,',00 and 
430, 239; his epic kavyas. 240, liis 
lyiics and lyrical stanzas. 242, 243, 
his plays, 246, 247. 

K.ilinga tlhc Northern Gircarsi, Us ec n- 
ijuctt by Asoka. 53. ds fight mid 

wrong identifications, 80; df tf 
nasty, 8, So ; taken by the Cholas, 333 , I 
in epigraphy, 8 , 14. 

Gangas. 

Kanara, Jain temples ill, 17°; , 

Kanarese literature, originally Jam and 
generally sectarian ami imitative ol 
Sanskrit, 43C, 437 1 
lolk-ballads, 437. e\ , 

Kanauj, Harshav-irdhana of ( 6 o 0 - 48 ),- 9 a 

301; succeeded by the gicatest ° 
the kingdoms of HindustM (A.u. 050 
950), 310, 313; its capital stormed a 

ruined (1021), 3 ‘ 3 , 3141 

Sion of by the Kathor Jaichaiid, .y 4 , 

the fame, magnificence, and claims ot tne 


Kathor dynasty, 314; its patronage ot 
literature, 248, 249; its overthrow 
(c. 1200) by the Muhammadans, 315; 
the Buddhist council of Kanauj, 297. 
Kandahar, Arghun ralers of, 370; ceded 
by the Persians to Shahjahan, held and 
lost by him, 401; occupied in the first 
Afghati'W’ar,500; Lord Robeits’s march 
to, from Kabul, and defeat (1880) of 
Ayilb Khan’s army, 519. Sec also 
tinder Afghanistan. 

Kanishka, ot the Kushaii dynasty.hisliheral 

encouragement of the new Buddliism, 

289; his famous council of monks, 289; 
a second Asoka (a.I). 125), 289; an¬ 
nexed Kashmir, 289 ; avenged his 
father’s defeat by the Chiiitsc, 289; 
raised the Kushiui power to its height, 

289; his capital at Peshawar, 289; 
Gandhara school of art under, 115 ; his 
coinage, 139, 140; in epigraphy, 5 (,«.), 
i 4 , 71. 

Kaiiva, a Biahman dynasty (72-27 n.c.) 
of Northern India, 286. 

Kapila(s 5011 . 0 .'), the pre-Buddlust founder 

of the'Saiikhya system, 256, 257. 

Karlc cave-temiile, 162, 163. . 

Karma, the doctrine of, first found in 
Upanishads, 231, 253. 

Karpura-inafijart (a. d. 900), a jday writ¬ 
ten cntiiely in Prakrit, 267. 

Ka.,hralr, Kmgd. m of, detailed but un¬ 
trustworthy account of fiom 448 fi.i - 
m the Kajataiaiiigim of Kalhana, it); 
its stability in the jK-riod (630-950) ol 
gener.al anarchy and unscttleinenl, 309 ; 
its widespie.ad inlluence, 309, 31°; “"j. 
lanious kings of its native oynasties o 
Naga and Utpala, 3'° 1 us subseque t 
, decay, and iiiuider of its lari Hindu 
iiueeii by Muhaiiiinadan adventurer, 
li 111 - under Muhammadan rule (1354 
V-Svi 473 , 374; its permanent con¬ 
version to isHm by king Sikandar 
” (I >86-1410), the Idol-Bieaker, 373, 

, lo;cibly annexed by Akbar, 374 I > s 

.1 characteristic aichitectuie, and suggres- 

• Us oW Smpb 430. 

, 

r 'old-world tales,’ 23. 7 ^, 73 . an- 
iiexcd by Chandragnpta II, 292. 

if-s- ^ noet) or court epics, 234, 
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240; their verbal tricks and metrical 
puzzles, 240, 241; Kalidasa’s and other 
poetical240, 341 ; prose 
or romances, 241 ; Prakrit kdvyas, 267, 
268. 

Khalji dynasty of Delhi (1290-1320), 
361- 363 ; table of, 368. 

Khaiidcsh. See Fariirjls of. 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga, cave-inscrip¬ 
tion giving a detailed account of, from 
biith to the thirteenth year of his reign, 
14. 

Khotan, Kanishka’s dominion over, 289; 
1 >r. Stein’s discoveries in, 113, 120, 134. 

Khurrain, Prince. Sec Shahjahan. 

Kielhorn, Professor, his exposure of the 
V'ikrama-legend, 41 and n.\ his list of 
inscriptions of Northern and Southern 
India, 63; on the various er.as, O4, 65. 

King, the, m Vedic times, father, warrior, 
and also, on occasion, priest. 223. 

Kirdlarjtimya, a hate kSvya by ilharavi 
fc. 6341, 240. 

Kirttivarma 1 lA.n. 56^-597), of the 
Chalukya dynasty, of Uadarai, in the 
Deccan, 327; his extensive conquests, 
and construction of a cave-temple, 327. 

Kitchener, Lord, Commander-in-Chief 
(1902', his reorganization of the army. 
.‘i 29 , 530. 

Kittel, Kev. F , his Dictionary and Gram¬ 
mar (1903 , of the Kanarese language, 
86 . 

liongudeiai djakkal, ‘ the kings of the 
Koiigu country,’ 6; a Tamil chronicle 
(of last century of Mysore, 6 ; fanciful, 
uncritical, inexact, 6. 7. 

Krishna, the cult and lyric litcraluic of, 
421-425 ; a deity in the Mahabharata. 
421 ; founded as a po]iulai religion 
and literature by Vallabhiicharya in the 
sixteenth century, 421, 422; his suc¬ 
cessors in various dtalects and in Dra- 
vidmn,422-425; compared with the cult 
of Kama, 422 ; its symbolical .scxualism 
often misunderstood and dcgra<led, 422. 

Kiishna, ‘ black-skins,’ name given by 
the Aryans to the aborigines, 221. 

Krishna MKra fA.li. 1100), the author of 
a powerful allegorical ))lay, ‘ The Kisc 
of the Moon of Knowledge,’ 249, 250. 

Krishnadeva, the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagar Kayns (1509-30), 346; his suc¬ 
cesses against the Muhammadans, 346 ; 
his patronage of Tcliigu literature and 
learning, 437; himself an author, 437; 
Iiis friendship towards the Portuguese. 

.346. 

Kshattriyas, the warrior caste, in Rigvedic 
period not yet hereditary or a caste, 224, 
its gradual specialization, 224; recog¬ 
nized in the Yajurveda, 229; the popular 
legend of their extinction by the Brah¬ 


mans, 308 ; still kings down to the 
seventh century, their place since taken 
by Rajputs, 308 ; now as a caste con¬ 
spicuous by its absence, 323. 

Kshemi^vara, dramatic poet of the tenth 
century, 249. 

Kumaragupta I, Mahendra (a.ij. 413- 
455), defeated by the White Huns, 294. 

Kttrral, tke great Tamij poem of Tiru- 
vaUuv.ir, a Pariah, 435. 

Kurukshetra, the territory of the Kurils, 
tlic holy land of the Yajurveda, 227. 

Kushan tliido-Scythiaii) dynasty and 
)>owcr, the union (a.d. 45^ of the 
Vui'h-chi horde under, 288 ; its rapid 
llinduization, 239; its relations with 
Rome, 112, 113, 138, 139, 290; Us 
jiatronagc of the newer Buddhism, 2S9, 
290 ; at its height under Kanishka 
(A.D. 125), 289; its decline (a.d. 185, 
under Vasudeva, 290 ; its relalions witli 
.Samuilragupla, 291 ; its extinction by 
the White Huns, 290, 294; the Kushiiii 
jxniod of Indian art (A. 1). 50-350'!, 1 1 2 
122; Kushan coinage, of Kurojiean form, 
138-140. See also under Yueh-chi. 

Kulb Miliar, the, near Delhi, 126, 182, 
‘83. 3.89 

Kutb .Shahis. See Qnth Shahis. 

I.. 

La Boindonnais. Governor of Mauiitius, 
bombarded and took (1746. Madras 
with his fleet. 471. 

Lahore, generally a dependency of Delhi, 
3691 37 °! Jah.dnglrs tomb near. 12S, 
199; piclurcd tiles at, 132. 

Lake. I.ord. his victories over the Mar.f- 
tliiis at l.aswari and Aligarh, 443, 491. 
and capture of Delhi and Agra. 491. 

Liil Kavi, a descendant of the old Rajput 
bards. 428. 

Lalitaditya (c. A. I). 725-52). a famous 
warrior and builder-king of Kashmir, 
310 

I.ally-Tollendal, Comte dc. Governor of 
Pondicherry, took (>758) Fort .St. 
David, 473; quarrelled with his subor¬ 
dinates, 473; invested (1760) Madras, 
relieved by English fleet. 473 ; defeated 
(1760J by Coote at Wandiwash, 473: 
surrendered Pondicherry (1761), 473. 

Lancaster, Captain James, his voyages 
to Spice I'lands (1591) and to India 
fi6oi), 454, 455. 

Langahs, ruling dynasty (1454-J5a6) m 
Multan, 370, 371. 

Languages, the, of inscriptions, 23; 
bronze seal-stamp with legend in three 
languages, 36; of coin legends, mc 
I-egends. 

Lansdownc, l-oril, Viceroy (i888-<j3). 
strengthening of north-west frontier. 
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522; organization of Imperial Ser¬ 
vice Cor]5s, 522, 523; Lord Cross’s 
Act (1892) to secure representative 
clement Legislative Councils, 523; the 
murder (1891) of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Assam at Manipur, 523; the 
reconstitution of the native government 
under a Political Agent, 324 ; the paci¬ 
fication and progress of BurMa, 524. 

‘Lapse,’ doctiine of, J^oid Dalhousie’s, 
and his application of it, gofi, 507 ; 
renounced in the Queen’s rroclaination 
11858), 5 »S- 

Joh, or^nonolilliic inscrilxid pillnis, 42, 
4 . 1 . *09. ^S8. » 70 - 

Law, his financiirl schemes and their 
lailure 1,1719), 464- 

Lawicncc, .Sir Henry, Kesident 1^1845,1 at 
Lahore, 503: his unheeded warning.., 
before the Mutiny, 509; Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh, fortified the Resi¬ 
dency at Lucknow, and was killed 
there, 512. 

l-a»rence. Lord, Viceroy of India (1864- 
9 , the ‘ saviour of the I’unjab,’ 511; the 
liliutan War and annexation, 516; 
famine in Orissa and declaration oi 
personal responsibility of Covernment 
officers, 516; inquiry into the status 
of the peasantry of Oudh, 516; com¬ 
mercial crisis of 1866, 516. 

Legal literature : coties, 262; commen¬ 
taries, 262; compendia, 262. 

‘ Legend.s,’ term for inscriptions on coins 
and gems, 1 ; trilingual, 26 ; bilingual 
legends of the Graeco-Hactrian and 
Kushitn coins, 137, 139; of the Ghazni 
coins, 143; the ambiguous legend of 
Akbar’s coins, 146. 

J.cgislative Councils, introduction (1892) 
of rejiresentative element, 523. 

Literature, general, historical allusions 
and rcterciices in, 17 ; of u-e only for 
determining the geographical locality 
and antiquity of jdaces, 17, and larely 
dates, 18; the quasi-historical vcisc 
and prose in Sanskrit, Tamij, and Pali, 
no more than romances, without dates, 
18, 19; their value as sometimes tra¬ 
ditional, oftencst contemporary,pictures 
of life, 19; the incompleteness and 
inaccuracy of the information derived 
from the introductions and colophons 
of literary works, 19-21. 

Literature. See Sanskrit Literature, Ver¬ 
nacular Literature. 

Lodis, dynasty of, at Delhi (i45i-l526\ 
3^7 > 368 ; table of, 369. 

Leioking-glass, as inlay, 129. 

Lota, or waterpol, of second century n. c., 

, L 33 - 

Lucknow, siege and relief of, 1857'), 512. 

l.yrical poetiy (a. p. 400 1100242-243; 


f:en®™"y, contained in the drama, 242 ; 
Kalidasa’s, 242 ; collections of amatory 
stanzas of Kalidasa, Amaru, and others, 
242, 243; the transition from pure 
lyric to pure drama in the GUagovhida, 
*43> *44; in I’rakrit, 267. 

Lylton, Lord, Viceroy (1876-80), pro¬ 
clamation of the t^ueen as Lmpress of 
Indi.-i, 517; gre,at famine of 1877-8, 
518; second Afgh.-in War (1878 80), 
51S. 519. 

M. 

M.idh.nv.-ich.iry.'i, minister to loundirs of 
the Vijay'anagar kingdom, 344. 

Madras (Fort .St. (jeorge), founded (1640) 
by Lr.niicis Day, 457 ; the first fortified 
|,osition of Last India Comiiany, 457, 
458; subordinate to Surat (1658), su¬ 
perior to llaigal, 458; threatened by 
Sivaji and the Marat ha power, 459,462, 
463; c.apturcd CG 4 h) hy French, 471 ; 
restored by Treaty of Aix-la-Chaiiclle, 
472; its opposition to Dupleix, 472; 
its unfortunate war (1769) with Haidar 
Ali, 481 ; its reckless policy the cause 
of the war with Mysore (1780-4), 485 ; 
the modern Presidency constituted alter 
the last (1799) Mysore War, 490. 

Madur.i. See Pandyas. 

Magadha, or Bihai, kingdom of (600 
«. C.-360 11. C.), its historical and reli¬ 
gious antiquity and importance, 273; 
its intimate connexion with Buddhism, 
Jainism, and with the Brahmanism of 
Benares, 273; the dynasty of .Sisunaga 
and of Nanda ousted by Chandragupta 
and IheMauryan d)nasty, 273, 274,280; 
its decline followed by a recrudescence 
of the aborigines and of primaeval 
forest, 304 ; its mediaeval position, 316. 

Mahabharata, the, ‘the Great Battle of 
the Descendants of Bharata,’ the epic or 
epic cycle of the heroic age in Northern 
India, 234-236: a n.arrative and an en¬ 
cyclopaedia of moral teaching, 85, 234, 
235 ; its main story and its episodes 
(four-fifths of the whole), 235, 236 ; its 
developinenl fiom disconnected battle- 
songs, 235 ; the eclectic philosophy of 
its striking episode, the Bhagavadgita, 
258. 

Maiiabodhi temple, at Buddha Gaya, 104. 

Mahadeva, Yadava king (1260-71) and 
successful warrior, 341 ; his chief_ ad¬ 
viser the well-known author, Ilcmadri, 
20. 21, 341. . , 

Mahiirashtii, used in Jam non-canomcal 
writings, and in lyrical passages of 
Prakrit drama, 267. 

Mahovaslu, the only complete .canomwl 
work of the Ilitiayana’in Sanskrit, 260; 
1 ibelan and Chinese translations, 260. 
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Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 260. 

Mnhayana or ‘ Greater Vehicle,’ the new 
or Universalist liuddhisin, its doctrine 
and canon, 259, 260 See also tinder 
Buddhism. 

Mahmud of Ghazni (967-1030', the 
jfreatest Muhammadan luler of his 
time, 352 ; ids fifteen rahls (999-1027) 
into the heait of India, 352 ; the sack 
of Bomnath, 352 ; Punjab the only ]icr- 
manent comjucst, 352, 333 ; his feeble 
successors, supplanted at Ghazni (1173J 
and Lahore (i 186) by the Ghoii kings, 
353 ; struck the first imaged Muham¬ 
madan coins, 143, 144. 

Mahmud Shrdi, king (1459-1510 of 
Gujarat, the greatest ruler of his house, 
376; his exploits by sea and land, 376; 
suppressed piracy and joined the rulers 
of Lgypt against the Portuguese, 376 ; 
the annihilation (1509) of the allied 
licet off IMu, 377; the oiiginal of 
Butler’s asp-eating prince, 377. 

jMdlatl-madhava, the most iiopular of 
Bhavabhuti’s plays, 248. 

Malava or \'ikrama era, lounded by 
Kanishka in 58 li.c., 71. 1 

Malavikdgniinitra, a domestic and social 
drama of Kalidasa, 247. 

Malayajam literature, 436. 

Malcolm, Sir John, one of the three great , 
‘ politicals,’his mission to Peisia, 493; | 
his pacification of Ceiitial India, 495. ' 

Malik 'Ambar, Alijssinian, great iniinster 
of Ahmadnagar (1610-26), defeated 
and freed the territory fiom the Mu- ! 
ghals, 3S9. 

Malik Kaffir, slave geiicial of Ala ud-din 
(1303-15;, his victorious iiuasions of : 
South India, 342, 343, 363, 382 ; de- ; 
nuded South India of gold, 150. I 

Malloi, allies of the Katliaioi, 276; their 
vain 0]iposiUon to Alexandei and the ■ 
destniction of their power, 27S; not . 
Multan, 27S n. 

Mfilvva, its caiiitals of Dhar and Mandu, ' 
185; annexed by Chandragu|ita 11 of , 
the Gupta dynasty, 292 ; its Rajput \ 
rulers, tlie Pouwais, 311. 3:2; the Mu¬ 
hammadan conrpie.st 1305,, 379; its 
independent Khalji dynasty (1401 
1531), witli capital (1405) at Mandu, 
379-380; its constant struggles with 
Gujarat, 376-380; its final aiinexatioii 
to Gujarat (1531), 380; conquered 
(1535) by Humayfin, 380; its temporary 
and interrupted independence (1535- 
64) surrendered to Akbar, 380; a table 
of its independent rulers, 381; its mag¬ 
nificent specimens of Pathan architec¬ 
ture, 185-188. 

Mamallajiiiram sculptures, 123 ; raths or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ 171; their architec¬ 


tural and archaeological significance, 
171,172. 

Man Singh (1486-1516), the great Tomar 
iiilcr of Gwalior, 318. 

Mandapa, porch or hall, 175. 178-181. 

Mnngalesa, conquering king (598-610) of 
the Chalukyan dynasty, 327 ; in epi- 
giaphy, 13. 

Manikyaltx/ Ilf, 167. 

Maiiiimr, disturbances (1S91) in, 523. 

Manu, the ancestor of mankind and the 
first sacrilicer, 216; ‘Code of Manu,’ 
and its commentary by Kullfika-Bliatta, 
262. < 

Marathi confcdci.icy, its five (ultimate) 
members, at I’oona, Barotia, Gwalior, 
Indore, and Nagpur, 490, 491. 

Maiatha Ditch at Calcutta (1742), 463. 

Maratha War.s, first (1775), 442, 4 *^ 5 ! 
second (1778-81 ', 442, 443, 485 ; thiid 
(1802-4I, 443. 491 ; fouith (1817-8',, 
44jl. 444- 495- 

Marathas, the (chap, mi , 439-445 ; alone 
of the Hindus i>ievailcd against the 
Muhanimadans and held their cajiital, 
439, 411, 412; Ihcir home in the 
NVestein Ghats, lamlwards fiom Bom- 
itttyi 4.^9 ; oiiginally a local and linguis¬ 
tic rather than an ethnical or caste 
name, 439; their nationality the creation 
of their hero, Siviiji lihonsla (1627- 
16S0). 440; the nominal reign (1707* 
48' of his giaiidson, .Shahii, 440; the 
foundation liy his minister of tlie hen- 
ditary administration of the Pcshw.is, 
441, and the oigani/ation of the Maia¬ 
tha chiefs under them, 441 ; the Muglial 
giant of i/ni/ir//, 406, 441; then succes-c^ 
against the Mughal empire, 402, 406, 

410.441, checked by AlitiiadShalfsMu- 
hamniudan victory (1761) at PSiiijat, 
411, 441 ; the loosening of the common 
policy and action ot the conledeiacy 
under the Peshwiis, 441 ; haiassed the 
British settlements by land and sea, 

441.442, 462, 463 ; the motives, politi¬ 
cal and a desire for Salsclte, of Biilisli 
intervention in Mar.Bha alTaiis, 44-'; 
the stains quo lestored after the first 
( 1775) Maratha War, 442 ; the iiltiniate 
British successes against .Sindhia in the 
second (1778) War, 442 ; Warren Hast¬ 
ings’s politic I'reaty of Salbai (i?*’* ,. 
whereby Salsette alone was retained, 
443 ; the decay of the supremacy of the 
I’cshwa and the disruption of the con¬ 
federacy, 443; the influence and rule 
of the Marathas in Delhi, 410-412! 
the position of the Marathas before 
1802, 490, 491 ; the decisive result*of 
the third War (1802) under Loid Wel¬ 
lesley’s generals, Wellesley and Lake, 
443 ; the period uf anarchy and plunder 
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by Marathas and PindarU, 443, 494, 
terminated by the active policy of Lout 
Hastings, 443, 495 ; the rising of the 
last Pcshwa and Bhonsla, and the 
fourth War, 443, 444, 495 ; the 

terms of the pacification, 444, 495 ; of 
the three great existing Maratha States, 
not one is in the original Maharashtra, 
444 ; bibliography, 445. • 

Marathi literature, 431,432; number of 
present speakers, 445. 

Marble inlay, 126- 128. 

Martand, temple of, in Kashmir, 169. 
Martin, •I''ran9ois, founded (1694) and 
fostered J'ondicherry, 463, 464. 
Masulipatam, linglish factory (1616) 
established at, 457; caiknred ,1760) by 
t'olonel Forde, 473. 

Materialists or Lokayatas (‘directed to 
the world’), earlier than linddhism, 
2O1 ; their consistently aggressive atti¬ 
tude towaids oithodoxy, religion, and 
jiriests, 253, 261 ; their textbooks, 261. 
Materials "on which inscriptions have 
been recorded, 24-49 ; on metals, 2?- 
34, on other substances than metals, 

34-49- , . . , 

Mathematics, the great achievements ol 
the Indians in, 2'>5 ; the inventors ot 
our figures and decimal system, 265; 
their progress in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and astronomy, 2O3; theii 
works composed in verse, 265. 

Mathura tMutira), sculpture of the 
Kushan jieriod excavated at, no, i 15. 
Mauryan djiiasty. the, founded (321-184 
11. L'.} by Chandragupta, 280-286; its 
intimate relations of dii>lomacy, com¬ 
merce, and art with the West, 106; 
the Mauryan )ieiiod of Indian art, 104- 
112; has no known coinage, 138; 
architecture of, l67> See also under 

Asoka, Ihmbisaia, Chandragni>ta. 
Mausoleums and tombs, architecturally 
notable; (Pathan) of Allainsh, 182, 
183; of Tiighlak 1 , 183 ; ol Slu r Shah 
Sun at Sasarani, 183; ol Hoshang 
Shah at Mandu, 186; of the ISahmani 
kings near Gulbarga. 194, 

Mubarak Saiyid and others in Gujarat, 
196; Gol Gumbaz or gieat tomb at 
Ihjapur of Muhammad Adil Shah, 19"; 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, 127, 199, 100 ■, 
of Akbar at Sikandra, 127, 199; of 
Jahangir near Lahore, 128, 199; of 
llumayun, 199; of rtimad-ud-daula at 
Agra, 200; of Aurangzeb’s favouiite 
wife, 200 ; of the poet CliInl-ka-Kauza 
near Agra, 128, 129. 

Maya, or ‘ cosmic illusion,’ producing the 
multiplicity of phenomena, 254. 

Mayo, Loid, Viceioy (1869-72); the 
Ambala darbdr (18O9,, 516; visit 


(1869-^01 of the Duke of ICdinburgh, 
516; his system of Provincial Finance 
and of local self-government, 517 ; 
reform of salt duties, 517 ; extension 
of public works, 517 ; assassination by 
a convict in the Andamans, 317. 
Medicine, literature of, 266; Charaka of 
the first century and the great surgeon 
Su4ruta of the second, 266 ; its transla¬ 
tion into Arabic in the eighth century, 
266; rhinoplasty, or the art of forming 
artificial noses, its valuable contribution 
to siirgeiy, 266. 

Megalithic tombs, of the Iron Age, 95, 
96. 

Megastheiies, envoy of Seleucus to the 
court of Chandragupta, 281; his care¬ 
ful and jirecise report on the country 
and court of liis mission, 207, 281. 
Meghaduta, or ‘ Cloud Messenger,’ a lyric 
poem of Kalidasa, admired by Goethe, 
242. 

Menander, Graeco-llactrian king, ruler of 
Kabul, 287; his invasion (133 li.f.) 
of India as far as t)udh, 287; his defeat 
by the .Siinga king, 287. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), Governor- 
Gener.il (1833-6), his mission to Kanjit 
Singh (1809), 493, 303; gave liberty 
to the press, 499; one of Wellesley’s 
three ‘ politicals,’ 493. 

Meties and accents, Vcdic, 210, 211. 
Michelbonie, Sir Edward, his licence 
V1604) to trade in the East from 
James I, 433 ; his jiiratical and inju¬ 
rious proceedings, 433 
Midnall, John (1399-1606), London 
meiehaiU, his oveiland journey and 
stay of seven years in the I'-ast, 434; 
his visit to and favours irom Akbar, 


Mih'irakiila, White Him chief, defeated 
by the Gupta king, 294; his cruel 
tyranny 111 Kashmir, 294; m records 
misd.ated by 1100 years, 16 ; his defeat 
recorded in epigraphy, 30. 

Mimainsa, the, a piaclical (oithodox 
system in contrast with the speculative 
Ved.anta, 255; Us textbooks and com¬ 
mentators, 233. r ,1. 

Minarets {/niudrs), their fust use for the 
mna'.ziu, 184; the great fumdr and 
others at Gaur, 190, 191, 19.^! 
Kutb Miuai, 126, 182, 183. 

Miniature i-aintiiig, 131. 

Minto, Lord, Governor-General GS07 
13), carried on the imposed policy of 
non-intcivention, 49 ?. 
sics ol the ‘ political Metcalfe, Elphin 
stone, and Malcolm to the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, and I’ersia, 493* , , , 

Mintl Loid. succeeded (1903) 
Curzoii ab Niccioy, 
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Mira Bai, princess of Mewar and populai 
(Krishna) poetess, 424. 

‘ Miriam’s House,’ at Fatehpur Sikri, the 
so-called ‘Annunciation’ at, 130. 

Mir Jafar, conspirator against his master, 
Siraj-iid-daiila, 475 ; placed on his 
throne by Clive, 476; dethroned and 
restored, 478, 479. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
made (1761) Nawab in his place, 47S; 
his grants of money and territory, 478 ; 
his intrigues and rising (1763) against 
the British, 478, 479; the massacre of 
scjjoys and of English at I’atna, 479 ; 
defeated by Major Adams and fled to 
Oiidh, 479; the combined forces of 
C)udb and the Mughal, .Shah Alain, 
defeated (1764) by Major Mimro at 
Baxar, 479. 

Missionaries, ol Buddhism, sent out by 
Asoka, 284. 

MUSA’shara, a famous commentary on 
the code of Yajiiavalkya, partly trans¬ 
lated by Colebrooke, 262. 

Mongols, invasions by, of 1223, 358; in 
Multan and Sind, 360; defeated by 
Balban’s son, 361 ; advanced to Delhi 
and were defeated and finally expelled 
from India and Multan and Sind by 
Ala-ud-din, 362 ; bought off by Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlaic, 364. ! 

Monsou, Colonel, his disastrous retreat 1 
^1804) before Holkar, 491. 1 

Mosaic or inlay, its use in Muhammad,m ! 
and Mughal architecture, 126-128. 

Mosques, early, converted or modified 1 
Hindu or Jam temples, 182; the intro- i 
duction of the arch and development ot 
a new style, 182, 183: the phases of 
elaboration, simplicity, and of a return 
to omamentation between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 183. 184. 

Mosques, architecturally notable (Pathan), 
at Ajmer, 182; the mosrjue of Kutb 
Minar, 126, 1K2, 183; of Kalan at 
Delhi, 183; (Sharkl) the Jami, Atala, 
and Lai Darwa/a, 184; (Malwa) the 
great Jami Masjid and otheis at Man- 
du, 185, 186, 187; the Adina Masjid, 

189, 190, the Ekiakhi mosque or tomb, 

190, and others at Pandua, 190; the 
Kadam Rasfd Masjid, Tantipara, and 
Laltan, 191, 192; the Khwaja-kl and 
the Sona at Gaur, 192, 193; the great 
mosque at Gulbarga, 193, 194; at 
Bldar, 194; at Bijapur, 197, 198; Sher 
Shah’s near Delhi, 198; Akbar’s great 
mosque at Fatehpur, 127; Jahangir’s 
at Lahore, 128,199; Shahjahan’s Jami 
Masjid at Delhi, 200; Motl Masjid at 
Agra, 200. 

Moulds or matrices of seals, rock-cut, of 
steatite, 48, 49; matrix of early seventh 


century found at Rbhtasgafh, 49 ; pro¬ 
bably only used for very soft materials, 
49 - 

Mother-of-pearl inlay on marble, .it 
Ahmadabad, 126. 

Mountains mentioned in the Kigveda, 
220. 

ItfriciAia/iatiAii, a^ serio-comic play, attri¬ 
buted to-king Stidraka, 247. 

Mudra-rakshasa, a .Sanskrit play (a.i>. 
800) of political intrigue, 249. 

Mughal empire, the (1526-1803), 393- 
412; two handled years of strong 
government and increasing order, 393, 
394; its success due to the moral ami 
physical capacity and long reigns of its 
fust rulers, 393; the concentration of 
]iowcr in their own hands, 393; the 
continuity of their jiolicy, 393, 404; 
its decay due to weak rulers, an un¬ 
wieldy empire and consetpient delega¬ 
tion of jiowers, and the revival of Hindu 
]>ower. 394, 404; disputed successions 
not a factor, 393; its fall before the 
British power after the battle (1764) of 
Bu.sar, 411, 479; its patronage of ait, 
126-132; its coinage, 146-148; archi¬ 
tecture, 198-201. 

Mughal .Saracenic architecture, 198-201 ; 
its unity and historical completeness, 
199 ; its eailier examples neglected and 
ill-treated under British rule, 198, 199: 
Its vigorous develoiimeiit under Akbar, 
199; after Akbar, outgrew Hindu in¬ 
fluence, 199; its magnificence and re¬ 
finement under Shah Jahan, 200 ; it- 
n.atural decline under Aiirangzeb, 200. 

Muhammad GhorT (of Ghor) (11S6- 
1206), the lieutenant and finally suc¬ 
cessor of his brother, 353, 354 ; estab¬ 
lished by thirty years’ war an enduring 
Muhammadan kingdom from Peshawar 
to the Bay of Beng.al, 353, 354; his 
earlier (1175-86) campaigns and con¬ 
quests in Multan, Sind, and l.ahorc. 
.3.'5.3: his later (i 191-1206), wider, and 
more rapid conquests, 353-355 ; Prilhwi 
Raj, last indei>endenl Hindu king of 
Dcllii, first victorious, finally defeated, 
slain, and his territory annexed, 35.3, 
354; cajiital removed (119.3) to Dellii, 
354; general overthrow of Rajput cl.oiis 
and kingdoms by Muhammad and his 
lieutenant Qntb-ud-din, 354, 355 ; mur¬ 
dered (1206) by Muhammadan heretics, 
.355; the practical independence after 
his death of his satraps, 355; his 
Indian coinage of.billon, 144. 

Muhammad Shah, ‘Adil, Sur emperor of 
Delhi (1554-6.), murdered and sfft- 
ceeded his nephew, 396 ; illiterate and 
incompetent, 398 ; his reign a struggle 
for the throne between relatives, 396: 
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his Hindu general and minister. Himn, 

Mufcmid Shah, Mughal emj.eror 
fi7iQ-48). set “p by the Saiyids, 40^ ; 
their uni5op"ta«ty and overthrow, 407 ; 
the rise of independent states, and the 
encroachments of the Mamthas, 407, 
ao8, 40a; the invasion of ^ad^r Shah, 
his victory (i739) at Paoipat, 408 : 
the meeting of the two kings He hi, 

>08 • the awful massacie (provoked) of . 
the inhabitants of Delhi, 409 ! targe 
concessions of treasure and territory to 
Nadir iihah, 409. 

Muhammad Tughlak of HUhi, 

an excellent (but ? a pairielde, 14,-,) 
and accomplislied man, a louhsh and , 

unjust ruler, 145, 36 . 3 ; l>°«ght off a 
Mongol invasion, 364;. various ,an< 
i.eaut.ful coins of this ‘pnnee o 
mom vers,’ 145 ; I’.s attempt to pass 
a lirass coinage for silver, 14c- 
Muhammadan alt, e-ar^', ““tebted to 
Hindu art, u?, 126. ‘82-188, its 
foreign modes of inlay and other de¬ 
coration, 126, .28; its later 6‘S‘egard 
of the piohibition of images. 129, 131, 

132, 144, 146, 147. 

Muhammadan coinage,_I 43 -* 4 o- 

Muhammadan or Pathan ^ 

general principles and style, 181-184, 
Us special characteristics m several 
centres, 181-198. 

Muhammadan India (A. in 63 ^‘®° 3 ). 
aro-413; the results of Muhammadan 
invasions deeper and more lasting than 
those of previous. 36 °: (a) incursions 
and first^onouest (A.l). 637-‘^°6 
aco-sss; early Arab conquests of 
ivLltan and Sind, 35 ' : ‘he P'‘^h®t‘jry 
incursions of Mahmud of Ohasni (999- 

1027). 352. 353; 

(1176-86), his permanent eonques^ 
of Northern India (Ii9i-i2c»y, ^r 3 
; his murder and the practical inde¬ 
pendence of his governors as • 355 - 
( 3 ) the Muhammadan kingdoms (1200 
1526) and political divisions, a con- 
tiLation of Hindii kingdoms, 3 .S.S- 
393 : of Northern India, 356 - 38 ' • tne 


: ox iNorineru ' *• 

Ss of D-fkb 357-368; tables «t, 

368, 369 ; the Muhammadan system of 
administration and revenue, 3 h 5 > 3 ’ 

minor dynasties, of » “'I 
370, 371, of Kengal and Bihar, 37 1 373 ' 

li Xalhmir, 37.f. 374, of 
a table, 374, 375,^of Gujamt a 

table, 376-378, aSi 303’ 

379-381 ; of Southern India, 381 - 39 .^ 

iu cLquest (<*94-1305 by. 
din and his general, Kaf»t, 3 , 

382; its revolt from Hofhi and Om 
establishment of independent kingdoms 


and dynasties, of Bahmanls of Gulbarga 
(1347-'5*6) with a table, .344-346, 
383-385, of Adil Shahis of Bijapur 
with a’ table, 346, 348, 385-387, of 
Nizam Shahis of Alimadnagar (1490- 
1637) with a table, 388, 589, of Qutb 
Shahis of Golconda (1512-1687) with 
a table, 346, 348, 390, of Imad Shahis 
of Ellichpur in Berar (1484-1575) 
with a table, 391, of Barid Shahis of 
Bidar (1492-1O09) with a tabic, 391, of 
Faruqis of Khandesh (Burhanpur) 
(1388-1599) with a table, 392, 393', the 
check offered to the Muhammadan p iwer 
in tho South (1336-1565) by the Vijiya- 
nngar eini>irc, 343-347 ', (0 ‘he Mughal 
cinpiic (1526-180.3), 393-4'* ; 'bv «’'■ 
cepiioii.al qualities and good fortune of 
the Mnglials for two centuries, 393, 
394; its rise to universal empire in 
India .1707), .394 ; decay due 

to over-centralization and a succession 
of weal; rulers, 394; liabar (1526-30), 
394 , 39.3; Humayun (15.30-1556), "'s) 
reign interrupted by the dominion of 
the Afghan .Sur dynasty '1540-55), 
395 397 ; Akbar (1556-1605!, 397- 
'399; J.ahangir ,1605-27), 399 , 4 °° ; 
Shahjahan (1627 58', 400, 4 °' ! 
raiigzeb (1658-1707), 401-404; Baha¬ 
dur Shah (1707-12), 404; his descen¬ 
dants and successors (1712-1862), 405 
412; the intrusion and supremacy 01 
the Marathas, 410-412, their defeat by 
the British (1803) and the end of the 
Mughal empire, 412 ; tables of the Sm 
and Mughal emperors, 413. 
Muhammadanism, its deep 

lasting influence on India, 350, u- 
gradual and natural infiltration into 
the lower Hindu popul.at.on, 355 ; ‘he 
obduracy of the higher passes, 356 , 
its spread and influence “f by 

the existing distiibution of the two 
raLs and ffiths, 356; the toleration or 
indifference of the early conquerors, 
acc- its disinclination to hereditary 
succession in office, 365, and disputed 
Sessions,/axr/w; the eclecticism of 
Akbar 398 ; the bigotry of Aurangzeb, 
ia - thfbond of alliance between the 
loblcs of Delhi and Ahmad bhah 

{Sn° 
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not the Malloi of Alexander, 278; early 
Arab conquest of, 351 ; local Muham¬ 
madan rulers of, 370, 371; siege of, in 
second Sikh War, 5114, 505. 

Muller, Max, his theory of a Sanskrit 
renaissance, 239. See also antler Vik- 
rama. 

Munro, Major (afterwards Sir Hector), 
suppressed the first sepoy mutiny, 479 ; 
won (1764) the decisive biittle of iJiixar, 
411, 479. 

Music, in the Rigveda, 226, 227. 

Mutiny, of Clive’s officers, 480; of sepoys, 
first (1764, 479; second at Vellore 
(1806), 492 ; the great Mutiny of 1857, 
509-516; its causes, 509, 510; out¬ 
breaks at Meerut and Delhi, 511; its 
spread during the summer, 511 ; loyalty 
of the Sikhs, 511; siege, surrender, 
and massacre of Cawnpoie, 512; siege 
(June to Septembei) and relief of Luck¬ 
now, 512, 513; reduction of Oudh, 513; 
campaign of Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde' and Sir Hugh Hose tLord 
Strathnaim), 513 ; the parts and popu¬ 
lations taking part in the revolt, against 
the British, 511, 512, 513: in their 
favour, the Sikhs, 511, the tiurklias, 
and many chiefs, 513 ct passim ; its 
cost, 515, 516. 

Muttra. See ^fathura. 

Mysore: Wars, fust (1769), 481, second 
(1780-4,, 485-6, thiid (1790-2), 487, 
fourth (1799), 490; received (1830^ 
under British protection, 498, restoied 
(i88i) to Native rule, 498 ; Mr, Rice’s 
Epigraphia Cartialita, 63. See also 
under Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan. 

N. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, victory 
(1739) at Pa«S|>at, 408 ; sack and 
massacre of Delhi, 409; large conces¬ 
sions to, 409. 

Naga dynasty of Kashmir, 310. 

Naga or snake-shrines and worship, 158, 
in Kashmir, 169 ; not mentioned in the 
Rigveda, 217; probably borrowed by 
the Aryans from the aborigines, 217; 
in the later Vedas, 228. 

Nagpur. See Bhonsla. 

Nala, the episode of, in the Mahabharata, 
236 ; the subject of the kavya A^alodaya, 
a combination of rime with metre, 241. 

Ndladiydr, a collection of 400 (originally 
8,000) Tamil verses by as many Jain 
writers, 434. 

A'dlriyira-prabandham, the great Taraij 
(Krishna) hymnology, 425. 

Nana .Sahib, the heir and proclaimed 
(1857) successor of the last Peshwa, 
444; responsible for the massacre at 
C’awupore, 512. 


Nanda dynasty (360 11. C.) of Northern 
India, 274. 

A’Srada-smyiti, a great law-book (a.d. 
500), 262. 

Nasir-nd-din Mahmud Shah (1229-66}, 
Slave king of Delhi, 359-361 ; the 
great progress in consolidating the 
empire due to his WazTr, I’alban, 
3 .^ 9 - 

Natives, discouragement of in (lovern- 
nient employ, in spile of Act of 
5°9, one of the causes of 
the Mutiny, 509 ; the Indian CounciL 
Act (1861), 515; the institulion (1S87' 
of a Piovincial -Service, 522. 

Neolithic Age, the, and its abundant and 
widely-found remains, 92-97, 100, 101 ; 
distinguished from the Palaeolithic Age, 
89, 91 ; stone implements, 92 ; ‘ pygmy 
flints,’ 92, 93 ; im|)lenient factories and 
pottery', 93, 94 , ‘ cinder-niouiids,’ 94 ; 
cup- and ring-marks, 94: inddle draw¬ 
ings, 94, 95 ; tombs, 95, 97 ; evidtiice 
and probability of descent of men ol 
Iron Age and of existing castes and 
tribes from neolithic men, 90 ; suc¬ 
ceeded in India by a Copper (not .a 
Bronze' Age, 97. 

Nepal, its long Vnihsavali, or list of kings 
Irom A. I). 1768 back lo 3600 B.C., 8, 

9 ; its gross mistakes in chronology, 9; 
its uselessness for early history, 9 ; iis 
paitial coi roboratioii by insciiptioiis, 9, 

10 ; the hojieless eonfusioii from accept¬ 
ing its date for .\sr>ka, 21-24; canon ol 
Noillieru Buddhism preseived m, 259. 
See also under Gurkhas of Nepal. 

Nejial War, the (1814-5), terminatul by 
Treaty of Sagauli, 493,494. 

Nicholson, General, his reinforcenicnt 
from the Punjab, 513; death at the 
storm ('1857) of Delhi, 513. 

Nil-darpan (i860), a Bengali drama on 
the abuses of indigo-planting, 433; its 
translator fined and imprisoned foi 
libel, 434. 

A’irukta, of Yaska, an etymological and 
philological Vedic conimentaiy, 233. 

Nizam Shahisof Ahmadnagar (1490-1637', 
Muhammadan dynasty of Southern 
India, 386, founded by revoltcr from 
Bahmanis, 388 ; its history of wars, 
intrigues, and disputed successions, 
388 ; joined the confederacy which 
destroyed the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
.388; annexed Pillichpur (1574), 39*! 
its resistance to the Mughals under 
Akbar and Shahjahan, 388, 389,400 ; hs 
final (1637) alisorption into the Mughal 
empire, 389; its great queen Chaiid 
BTbi (1596', 388; its great minister, 
Malik ‘Ambar (1610-26), 388: a table 
of the dynasty, 389. 
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Nizam-vil-Mulk, of Ilyderabatl; Asaf Jsh, 
the first, appointed by Fairakhsiyar, 
406, 407, 408; the practical inde¬ 
pendence of the dynasty after death 
(1707) of Anrangz”b, 470 ; succession 
of Dupleix’s nominee to the throne, 
472 ; embroilments! 1769-80) of Madras 
(iovemment with fourth Nizam, 481, 
4S5; assisted Kritish in second and 
third Mysore M’ars, 489, 490, had a 
large share of Tijin's teiritory, 491 ; 
engaged (179S1 to disband h'lonch 
troops and not to employ luiropeans 
■withoul, leave, 489 ; perpetual lease 
from, of llerar (1902), 529. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador (1699- 
1702) of New ICnst India Company | 
to Aurangzcb, 462 ; the failure of the 
embassy, and subsefluent union between 
the Companies, 462. 

Northbrook, land. Viceroy (1872-6'!, his 
financial ability, .<117; organized state 
relief of famine, .=,17: dethroned the 
Gaikwar of liaroda, 517 ; lour (1S75- 
6) of Prince of Wales, 517. 

Noith-Kast p.assagc, Dutch, 4.st, and 
Knglish failure to accomplish, 45.1 ; at 
last accomplished by a modern Swedish 
explorer, 4.:;.'t. 

North-West Fiontier of India, 521, 522 ; 
the Duraiul agreement (1897,') with 
the AniTr of Afghaiiist.an, ^2^, ^2^; 
strengthened by Loid Rohcits, 522; 
the compromise iSpiy'i iKlween the 
laiwrence and Korwaiil ]'olicies, ,^26, 
526. Sef aho tiitdei Kushia. 

Noith-West Fronliei I’lovince, the, 
formed (ipold, 527. 

North-West passage, attempted (1496) by 
the Cabots, 45.1 ; by Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, and Haffin (157G-1616), 45-1. 

Northern India, early history of (600 n.r. 
-A. I>, 6.S0), 270-302 ; sometimes 

called the Buddhist period, 298, 302 ; 
its sources. 270 ; the early importance, 
religious and historical, of the king¬ 
dom and dynasties of Magadha (600- 
360 I), c.), 273, 274; the cis-Tndus 
Satrapy of Persia (from .300), 273; the 
expedition of Ale.\ander 1326-323}, 
274-279; its transitory efTe,.ts, 279, 
280 ; the rule of the Maurya dynasty 
(321-184), 280-2S6 ; the Sunga and 
Kaiiva dynasties (186-27), 286 ; the 
Gr.aeco-Bactrian kingdoms (250-130, 
286, 287 ; Indo-Parthian kings (100 
li.c.-A.l). 30), 288; the Kushaii kings 
(A. 1). 83-225), 28S-290 ; the Gupta 
dynasty (320-480), 290-294; the em¬ 
peror llarsha (606-648), the last na¬ 
tive pai amount sovereign of Noithern 
India, 293-301 ; bibliograjihy, 30I, 
302. 


Northern India, mediaeval or Hindu period 
of (a. 0.650-1200), 303 -320; materials, 
304; its likeness and unlikeness to con¬ 
temporary history of Europe, 303, 304 ; 
a period of fusion of Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, 303, with emergence of a fairly 
homogeneous people, 305; the age of 
Neo-lTinduism, 303, 303 ; I, the period 
of anarchy and transition (630 930', 
.304 3 'o : Ihe religions, social, and 
political elements, movements, and 
issues, 303-309; If. the period of re¬ 
construction 1950-1200), 310-318; its 
fiecdom from foreign invasion, 304, 
310; the age of the Kajputs, culminat¬ 
ing in Prithwi Raj, ,307,308,314,313; 
the chief Rajput clans, 311-314; RSj- 
put civilization, 315, 316 ; the evolution 
and strength of the cults of Vishnu 
and Siva, ,305, 306, 317; of Jainism, 
. 3 > 7 , .318; the decay of Buddhism, 317; 
the pciiod brought to a close by the 
Muhammadan inv.asions, 313, 318; the 
subseiiuent fortunes of the Rajputs, 318 ; 
the inilejicndent histories of Bengal, 
Biliiir, and Nepal, 316, 317; biblio- 
graphy, 316, 320. 

Northern India, history of, under the 
Muhammadan dynasties (1206-1326), 
335-381 ; under the Mughal empire 
(1326-1803'!, 393-412 ; archaeology, 
ji.iintiiig, and sculpture. 10I-113; coin¬ 
age of, 135 143 ; aichitcctuie of, Iiido- 
Aryan 01 Hindu, 177 -181. 

Numismatics, ch. iv, jip. 133-134; («' the 
ancient coinage of Northeni India, 13,3- 
143; its origin fioni the necessities of 
foreign trade, histoiical value, .and auli- 
(.iuity,i33 ; ‘punch-marked’ coins, 133- 
137 ; cast coins, 137 ; Bactrian (Graeco) 
coins, 137, 13S ; the Indo-Roman coin¬ 
age of the Rushan dynasty, 138-141 ; 
Gupta coinage, 141, 142 ; the degraded 
coinage of the post-Giipla period, 142. 
143 ; l>) Muhammadan and Mughal 

coinage. 14.3-148 ; (c) Anglo-Indian 
and Indo-European coinages, 148, I49; 
(,/) the coin.age of Southern India, 149- 
153 ; its characteristics of isolation from 
foreign influences, 149, and of present 
scarcity and obscurity, 15°! ‘punch- 
marked’ and gold coins, 130-152; 
the interest of the Chalukyan and 
Vijayanagar coins, 131, 132; the coin¬ 
age of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, 133 ; bibliography, i 33 > t 54 - 
Numismatology, a braiicii of epigraphy, 
dealing with ‘legends’ on coins and 

gems, I. . , 1- 

Nuncomar, Biahman, trial and execution 
of, for forgery, 482. , 

Nur Jahan, the celebrated Persian wife 
i.t6ii) of Jahangir, 399; saved her 
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husband from his chief general, 400; 
her name with his on his coins, 147. 

Nurmahal, the sculptured front of the 
sarai at, 133. 

Nyaya, an orthodox system of philosophy 
or formal logic, including the syllogism, 
^S 5 t ^5^ i basis of philosophi¬ 

cal studies in India, 356. 

O. 

Occupations and amusements in the Rig- 
veda, 326. 

Ochterlony, Ocneral, his campaigns in 
Nepal (1814-5), 494. 

Official records, 11, 12; the necessity of 
their existence and preservation in 
Hindu administration, ] 1 ; of copies of 
orders, treaties, alliances, local reports, 
II, 13 ; of tribute and revenue, 12; 
probably in form of day-books, like the 
1 daries of the Peshwas, 12. 

Omichand, Clive’s fictitious treaty with, 
475 - 

Orissa, vathiavahs of, going back from 
A.D. 1871 105102 n.r., 10, utterly fanci¬ 
ful and misleading, ii, 21 ; their pur¬ 
pose to magnify the temple of Jagan- 
nalha at Purl, 11; instances of their 
gross errors, 11; its real history begins 
A.D. 78, 21 ; caves in, 164 ; old temples 
in, 124, 180. 

Orissa Province, acquired and reduced 
(1575-92) by Akbar, 398, ceded (1802) 
by the Bhonsla, 443; the famine ol 
(1866), 516. 

Oriya literature, 432. 

Ostend Company, the, incorporated 
(1723) by Charles VI, the Holy 
Roman emperor, 464; its settlements 
in Madras and Bengal between English 
and Dutch settlements, 465 ; its objects 
not only commercial but also part of 
a world-policy of Herman maritime 
power, 465; the opposition of the 
maritime powers,465 ; sacrificed (1727) 
to the Pragmatic Sanction, 465; its 
settlements destroyed, 466; the failure 
of subsequent (1728-84) attempts to 
revive it or its aims by apixtals to other 
powers, 466; the causes of Herman 
failure, 468. 

Oudh, Rajputs of, mostly Aryanized Su- 
dras, 308, 313; conquered (1194) by Mu¬ 
hammad Hhorl, 354; under the Mughals 
(1527), 394; its practical independence 
(i72i)underitsNawab Watlr, 407 ; re¬ 
duced to submission (1764) by the battle 
of Iluxar, 479; sale by Hastings (177.3) 
of Allahabad and Kora to the Nawab, 
483; the Nawab with British help defeats 
and expels the Rohillas, 483, 484; the 
grounds of Hastings’s action, 483, 484; 
the fine imposed by Hastings on the 


Begam for aiding rebellion, 484; ces¬ 
sion of the Doab to Wellesley, 489; 
annexed (1856) for misgovemment by 
Lord Dalbousie, 507. 

1 *. 

Padumaviaii, the, an allegorico-historical 
poem by Malik Muhammad (1540^, 
written v-n Eastern Hindi, 430 ; based 
on the siege and captuie (1303) of Chitor 
by Ala-ud-din, 431. 

Pagodas, coins of Southern India, i^o- 
L 33 . 

Paintings, of the caves of Ajantafthe ojily 
ancient Indian, 117; their technique, 
age, subjects, and merits considered, 
117-119; their otigin (probably Per¬ 
sian) and affinities discussed, 119, 121 ; 
paintings of the early Mughal period. 
I 29, 130; Akbar’s patronage and failure 
to found a national school, 130, 131. 

Paithan plates, the, .33, 34, Oo. 

Pal (Buddhist) dynasty (A.n. 900-1000 
of Bengal, 316, 317. 

Pakaces, halls, gateways, &c , architectu¬ 
rally notable, the Jahaz Mahal and 
Hindola palaces, and many others at 
Mandu, 186, 187; the Alai Daiwara 
(gateway), 183; the Dakhil or Salami 
gateway at Huur, 190; Kotwali Dar- 
waza (gateway) at Gaur, 192 ; at 
Btdar, 194; at Bijapur, 197; the sanif 
at Nurmahal, 132 ; palaces of Shuh- 
jaliM at Agra and Delhi, 200. 

Palaeography, its inquiry brought nj) to 
date in Buhler’s Ituiische Palaeographie 
(1896), 73, now needing revision and 
addition, 73; the methods of further 
progress, 73, and its needs, especially 
of facsimiles of the inscriptions, and 
coins in their varieties, 73, 74, 75. 

Palaeolithic Age, the, and its rare re¬ 
mains, 89-92 ; rude stone implements 
of a lace of which there are no skull-, 
or skeletons, 92; contemporary with 
extinct animals, 91 ; without tombs or 
pottery, 92; the great gulf of time 
between it and the Neolithic Age, 
89, 90; no evidence of continuity be¬ 
tween palaeolithic men and the subse¬ 
quent population, 90. 

Pali, the sacred language of southern 
Buddhism, its relation to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, 208; its sacred canon, 259. 
See also under Buddhism. 

Pallavaram, prehistoric tombs at, 95, 96. 

Pallavas, the, a powerful and for some 
time 1 aramount nation of the South 
(from c. A.D. 400 to 977), 3 *.‘i -.334 
passim ; their final downfall, 334; thsir 
capital, K^chi, twice taken and once 
spared by the Western Chiilukyas, 328, 
329 ; in epigraphy, 29. 
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Paficlialas, with the Kunit., the Icatliiij^ | 
jiBoples of the l-tiahniaii.i jicriod, \ 

•2 23 . 235. 

Pafuhalantrii, a collection ol fables about 
animals, written in Kashmir by a 
Vishnuite llrahman in the second cen¬ 
tury 11. u., 250 ; its healthy humour and 
satire, 251 ; a history of its text and 
translations and wide inflacticc, 250, 

251. 

I’andua, the capital (1345) alter Gaur ol 
the hluhammadan kmfjdom of llengal, 
iSy; its architectural remains, iMy, 

I (JO. • 

I’iiiidyas, the, ol Madura, their attack 
(c. on Ceylon and sack ol its 

capital, 33t ; the tables turned tc. 870', 
Madura taken and plundcted, 331 ; l.itci ; 
alliance between Madura and Ceylon 1 
against the Ch(“>las, 331, 332 ; the Choi- | 
as claim to have taken Madura and 
invaded Ceylon, 332; their rule at 1 
Madura till the entl of the twellth cen- i 
tury, 3-to ; overthrown ^1310! by Malik 1 
Kalur, 343; Madura a province of the | 
Vijayana^jar cni|>iie, 344: their coin- i 
.it;e and lisli emblem, 150, 1.32; in c)ii- 
^jiapliy, 12 (,«.). 

I’anim (c. 300 If. Iiis j;rainm.ir, the 
shortest and lullcst in the woild, 233, 

263 ; Us cominentaiies and adaptations, 

263. 

I’amiiat, decisive battles at: dehat (1326) 
ol Ibrahim Lodi, by liabar, 3134 ; of 
.Mahans (.i.sSb) by Akbar’s geneial, 

3 »j7 ; ol impciial troops 1,1739) I’i’ 
X.idir Shah, 408; ol Maraihas (1761) 
by the Afghans and Muhammadans of 
the Noith, 411. 

I’anjabi, its wealth of ballad-poetry, 430. 

J’aiiahs, icjirescnt the old liravidian stock, 
323; the Tamil I’ariah poet and poetess, 

435 ' 

I'arthian domination on iiorth-uesl fion- 
tier of India, 28K, 2S9. 

I’ataliputra, capital of the Mauiyan 
dynasty, 104, 150, 2S1, 282, 2142. 

I’athan or Turki dynasties of Delhi, 
Muhammadan dynasties before the 
Mughals, 181 ; their chaiacterislic 
architecture, 182-198. 

I’atna massacre (1 763), 479. 

PaHavalis, or successions of Jain ])ontiffs, 
going back to 527 it.c., 7, 8; probably 
compiled in ninth century A. !>., 4, 8; 
based on more ancient and correct 
lists, 8. 

I’cdigrees and successions, 7-11 ; their 
preservation, a national characteristic, 

8; their abundance in legal transactions 
of to-day, 7 ; of administrative families, 

7 ; of ordinary cultivators, 7 ; of re¬ 
ligious colleges, 7, 8; of kings and 
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royal larailies, of great aiitujuily, in- 
fxact, and to be used cautiously, 8-11; 
the frecpieiU insertion of pedigrees and 
genealogical details in royal and other 
grants, religious and secular, 61, 62. 

I’eriplus, the, ol the Krylhraeaii Sea, its 
geography, 76, 77 ; tlie result of per¬ 
sonal cxpciicnce of the coast, 76 ; in¬ 
accurate in details of interior, 77. 

I’erm.'incnt S'.ltlcraeiit ol Bengal, Die, of 
l,oril Cornwallis 31793) and Sir John 
•Shore, 48O, 4S7 ; its hasty methods, 

487- 

Persia, its cis-lndus Satrapy iii India, 
.annexed by Darius 500 B.c.), 272 ; its 
extent, population, and wealth, as re- 
poited by Ileiodotus, 273; the rock 
edicts ol Asoka probably suggested by 
those of Darius, 41, 42; .Malcolm’s 
mission to, 4143. 

Persian influence, on Indian religion, 211; 
on ail, shown in Asoka’s pillars, &c., 
106, 109, 113, 119, I 20 ; on Indian age, 
7,s, 140, 142, 146, 147; on arcUltee- 
Uirc, 158, 166, I(j 7, 198; tianslatioii ol 
PiiFithalanlra, 230. 

Pcsliawai, capit.al of Kanishka, 289. 

Pe.-.hwa dynasty, of Poona, the ability and 
success of Its founder and organiser of 
the Mauitha confedciacy, and his first 
three successors, 401 ; their extensive 
coiKjuests anil enforced recognition at 
Delhi, 401 ; their relations with the 
British power, 44I, 442, 462, 463; the 
tilow to their power and the unity of 
the confedeiaey fiom the defeat (1761) 
at PaiiTpat, 401; the disputed succession 
:m(l the Hist (1775) and second Marat ha 
(1778' Wars, 442; the disruption ol 
the confederacy, 443; the flight D802) 
of tile seventh and last Peshwa, B.iji 
Kao II, to British protection, 443 ; liis 
.acceptance of the Treaty of Basseiii, 

443, 491 ; the resentment of Sindhia at 
his surrender of Maiaiha iiidciicndencc, 
491 ; his reinstatement alter the third 
War, 443; his intrigues witli the chiefs 
against the British, 404; their rising 
and defeat (1817) in ihe fourth War, 

444, 491 ; the dethronement of the 
Peshwa and forlciture of his dominions, 
444, 491 ; his survival as a pensioner 
till 1S33, 444, 495: his adopted son 
Nana Sahib proclaimed eighth Peshwa 
during the Mutiny, 444 ! I^iaries of the 
Peshwas, 12 and n. 

Peterson, Professor, his detailed reports 
on Sanskrit manuscripts, 19. 

Philosophy (excluding ethics), and its 
literature, 253-261 ; the doctrines of 
transmigration, as a retributive pur¬ 
gatory, and of final salvation, common 
10 all schools of thought, 253; the 
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couveiUional disliticUuii between oitho- 
doxy and heteiodoxy, 253; the six 
oithodox systems or schools, 253-238 ; 
the three heterodox, 258-61; the eclec¬ 
tic combination of the Vedanta, Yoga, 
and yaukhya systems expounded in 
the Bhagavadgitd, an episode of the 
Maliabharata, 258. 
riionetics, A'edic, 233. 
rictra dura (Kioienline), its lutioduclion 
under Jahangir ami yitahjahan, 127. 
rdlars and columns, inscriptions 011, 42, 

43; the seven famous ‘ pillar-edicts ’ 
of Asoka, 42, 43; the most notable 
inscribed column at Allahabad, 43; 
other noteworthy inscribed columns, 43. 
I’indaiis, nondescript ircebooters in Cen¬ 
tral India, 494, associated with the | 
Marathas and unchecked till 1817 by , 
the British, 443, 494, louted out and de- | 
stroyed (1817) by Loid Hastings, 444, ■ 

495 - , . , , I 

I'lprahwa, ^tupa at, the oldest (^45011.0'.; 
Indian building, described, 102 ; the old¬ 
est record on a vase therein, 43, 55, 103, 

133; the contemporary stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, 102, 103; the great gap between 
Its dale and the reign (272-231 li.c.) 

1)1 2\suka, 103. 
riague, bubonic, 526, 527. 
riassey, battle of (June 23, 1757 )> 475 > 
47O, the dale of the beginning ol British 
empire, 476, its immediate and local 
residls to the Company and Clive, 476, 
477 ; Its later and general results, 476. 
I'oetics, or treatises on the art of poetry, 
264, 265. 

I'olice, relorm of (1905), 529. 

I'ondichcriy, founded (1674} by the 
trench, 463, its prosperity to 1706, 
4C3, 464; its trench Governors, 

Dumas and Dupleix (,i 73 .S- 54 )> 47 °j 
471; successfully dclended (iH*') 
against Boscawen and Stringer Law- 
leiice, 471, 472; invested and capitu¬ 
lated (1761 ) to Cootc, 473. 

I’onwars, Kajput clan fA.U. S31-I100,' 
of Malwa, 311, 312 ; their famous king 
Bhoja, 311; their overthrow by the 
Solankis, 312, 314. 

I'oona. See I’eshwa. 

rojiham, Captain, his brilliant storm of 
Gwalior (,17^0), 485. 

I'oringuese settlements: llie voyage of 
Vasco da Gama (1498) to Calicut, 446, 
447, ol Cabral (, 15 °°) to Calicut and 
Cochin, 447; the I’apal Bull and grant 
to the King of I'ortugal (1502), 447; 
the exjiedition of Albuiiuerque, 447 j 
the vice-royalty and policy of Almciila 
(1506-9). 447. 4481 opimsilion of 
the Sultan of Cgyjit, 448 ; the kindliness 
of the Vijayanagar Kaya, 346 ; Albu- 


cpieique Viceroy (1509-15), 448, seized 
Goa (1510), the future capital of Portu¬ 
guese India, 448, his political and just 
rule, 448, 449; the general cruelty and 
corruption of Portuguese rule, 448, 
450; the designs of Da Cuuha (1529- 
38) on Bengal, 449 ; the siege of Diu 
by sea and land, 449 ; the defeat of the 
Turkisli «'id Egyptian fleet and of the 
yullan of Gujarat, 449, 450; De Castro 
1 ' 546 ~ 8 .', warrior, statesman, and friend 
of St. Erancis Xavier, 450; Portu¬ 
guese tiiumjihs over the allied Muham¬ 
madans (1558-1628), 450, 451 ; the 
loss of maritime and commercial supre¬ 
macy due to the drain on Portugal, 
451, to the sacrifice of Portuguese to 
Spanish interests during the union 
^1580-1640.0! the two kingdoms, 451, 
and to the rise of the Dutch and English 
powers, 451, 452, 455, 467; Indo- 
Portugucse coinage, 149. 

Porus, powerful king of teiritory between 
the Jtielum and the Chenab, his icsis- 
tance to Alexander, 274, 275 ; hisfailuie 
to pieveiit the passage of the Jhelum, 
275 ; the seveie and decisive battle 
iieai the town of Jhelum, 275 and 
bis generous treatment by Alexander, 

^ 76 . 276. 277 - , , , , , , 

Pottery, primitive, hand- and wheel-made, 

94, 95, no signs of, in palaeolithic re¬ 
mains, 89, 92 ; found in neolitinc tombs, 
95,96, terra-cotta coffins and sarcophagi, 

95, 96, and seldom elsewhere, 132 ; the 
engraved /e 7 a ol the second century 11. c. 
at South Kensington, 133. 

Piakrit, its relation to Sanskiit and Pali, 
208 ; its use in the Sanskrit drama, 245; 
the langu.ige ol Jainism, 208, 261, and 
ol old Buddhism, 208, 259; its secular 
literature, lolk-lore, 267 ; its lyrics, 267; 
Its drama, 267 ; its Pdvyai, 267, 268. 
Priests, in the older Uigvedic period, loyal 
bards mid sacrilicial substitutes lor the 
king, 223, not yet an hereditaiy caste, 
224, their siiecimization and supremacy 
a giowlh of time, 224, 228, 229. 
Prithwi KaJ, the last Hindu (Chaiihau, 
king (1172-92) of Delhi and Ajmer, 
312, 314; his abduction of the princess 
ol Kanauj, 314; overthrow of the 
Chaudel king, 31 4, 315: his fiist vic¬ 
tories over and final defeat near 1 hane- 
sar by the Muhammadans, and death, 
3*5. 353) 364 ! bis bard and chronicler, 
Ghaiid Bardai, 304, 427. 

Prose and verse, their use in epigraphy, 
3, in Vcdic and post-Vcdic literature, 
234 ; in vernacular literature, 4i6' * 

Prussian Companies, favoured or foun^d 
by Fiedetick the Great ( 175 °)) 4 “"’ 
the Bengal Company of Embdcn, us 
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nltimate failure due to the jealousy of 
its European rivals, 466, 467, the fears 
of the Nawab, 467, and the exigencies 
of Frederick’s European diplomacy, 

467 ; the complaints and refusal of the 
East India Company to trade with it, 
467. 

Ptolemy, geography of, a mete compila¬ 
tion, of general not of parjjculat use, 

77; instances of his misconceptions and 
ignorance, 78; the primary errois in 
the basis ofhis calculations, 77, 78. 

Pulakesin II, greatly extended the Cha- 
lukya fower eastward and southward 
327, 3*8, defeated the Mauryas, reduced 
kingdoms, and repulsed Harsha of 
Kanauj, 32?. 328, his widespread 

fame, 328; foundetl (a.u. 615) a new 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty at Vengi, 
328 ; his patronage of art, 119,120; the 
Aihole inscription of his time. O9. 
‘Punch-marked’ coins, of silver, the 
earliest, 135, ‘ 3 <> i i‘> North India, 
136, in South India, 150; of copper, 

136, *50: 

Punjab, annexation (.1849) ol, 503. -icr 
aho under Northern India and Sikhs. 
Puranas, the, 14. 15: some use made of 
Va’iiisavalis in their historical chapters, 
14; instances of their meagre, inexact, 
and self-contradictory treatment ol 
history, 14, i.s; tbeir great omissions, 
14; their tieatment of contemporary 
dynasties as successive, 15; tbc hope¬ 
less confusion from accepting their date 
lor Asoka, 21-24. ... 

Puranas, the, epic and didactic poems, 
later than and partially derived from 
the Mahabharata, 236, attributable to 
a common source, 236, and commonly 
inculcating the sectarian worship ot 
Vishnu, 236; individual Puianas, 230, 
2 ^ 7 * 

Puranas, or silver punch-marked coins, 
I'urusha.^and^ other cosmogonic hymns 

of the Kigveda, 218, 219. 

‘ I’ygtny flmts,’ immense 


ills 


covered in the Vindhya UiUs and else¬ 
where, 92, generally, as elsevvhere, in 
the floors of dwellings, 93 , 
quently minute size and probabl^e use, 
Q, ; of early Neolithic ^riod, 931 
pos'sibly the work of palaeolithic slaves 
of neolithic masters, 93. 


Q- 

lieutenant 


of Muhammad 


Qabajah, lieuienwiv 

Ghori! 366 , 358! ruler (1206-28) of 
Sind and Multan, 37 ®* „ , -vh 4 

Qutb Shahis of Golconda and Hyderabad, 
^ Muhammadan dynasty (‘ 5 * 2 -ig 7 ) 
founded by a revolter from the Bnh 


mants, 390; the usual wars, 390; 
joined in the destruction of Vijayanagar, 

390; foundation (1612) of Hyderabad, 

390; paid tribute to the Miighals (1635), 
to the Marathas 1^1667), 390; ex¬ 
tinguished (1687) by Aurangzeb, 390; 
a table of the dynasty, 390. 

Qulb-ud-din, Ibak (of the Powerless 
Finger), his conquests (1192-1203) for 
his master, Muhammad Ghori, 354, 
Slave king of Delhi (1206-10), 357, 
lyalduz’s revolt, 358; built the great 
Qutbl mosque, 357. ■^'ee also under 

Kutb Minar. 

K. 

Kaii-ud-darajat and Rafi-ud-daulah, Mu¬ 
ghal emperors (1719), sickly puppets 
in the hands of the Saiyid brothers, 406. 
Raghauapdn^vlya, an epic (a. u. 800) of 
artificial ingenuity by Kaviraja, 241. 
Kaghuba, claimant to Peshwaship, with 
llritish supi>ort, 442, 443 - 
Railings, on Buddhist stupas, 105, 169 “ 

Railways system, inaugurated by Lord 
Dalhousie, 504. ... , r 

Kajaraja 1, energetic king (985-1012 ) ol 
the Cholas, his wide conquests, includ¬ 
ing Ceylon, 333; his successful inter¬ 
ference in the Eastern Chalukyaii king¬ 
dom, 334: hi.- coinage, 152. 

Rajasekhara (A.U. 900), an imitative 

and tedious dramatist, m banskrit and 
Prakrit, 249, 267. 

Rajasthani literature, 430. r v , 

Kiijataramgini, the (1148-49), 

hana, a history of Kashmir from 2448 
it. c., 16, 21; the only Hindu attempt 
ai a general history, I5>, ih, 263; its 
enumeration and criticism of pre¬ 
decessors, 16; iwofessestohave consulted 
original sources, 16: Us puerile chro¬ 
nology, 16 ; instances of its unreliability 
ior My but contemporary or recent 
events, 16 and its importance and 

value notwithstanding, 263. 

Kajavalikathe,'slory of ‘he suc^ssxon o 

kings,’a Kanarese compilation of last 
century, 6; an imaginative producUon 
of no historical value, 6. 

Raiputs. the, mediaeval represMtattyes ol 
tL Kshattriyas, 30® j their ordinal 
homes in Rajputana and bouthem Oudh, 
C108; spread all over India between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, 3?8. 
the chief political factors of the period, 
,08rnot of pure Aryan but of mix^ 
native and foreign blood, 308, 309. 
their subsequent homogeneity due to 
intermarriage, a common co e 
honour, common cus^“», 3 ® 9 . 
mythical origin, on Mount Abu, 309 > 


o o a 
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cnumeraliun of chief Rajput clans, 311- 
314; their civilization and patronage 
of arts and letters described, 315 ; their 
bardic chroniclers, 427 ; the splendour 
of their architecture, in temples and 
forts of stone, 316 ; the Deccan, the 
home of philosophy, largely the source 
of their civilization and architecture, 
516; their overthrow by the Muham¬ 
madan invaders in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 318,354,355; their 
survival due to the wars and jealousies 
of the later Muhammadan kingdoms, 
3 '*^. 35 S ~357 fasiim\ their final 
incorporation in the Mughal empire 
by Akbar, 398 ; their revival under 
his favour, and support of the Mughal 
empire, 318, 398; their revolt against 
Aurangzeb, headed by his son, 403; 
campaign of Bahadur Shah against 
(1708), 405; abandoned by the British 
to llolkar and Sindhia, 492, 494; after 
last Maratha War received under British 
protection, 495, 496. 

Kama, hero of an episode in the Maha- 
bharata, 236, of the Kamayaiia, 237, 
238 ; the epic literature and religion of 
his legend founded by Ramanuja, 254, 
416-421; theearlier teaching of Kama- 
nanda compared with that of the later 
Tulsi Das, 417-419; comi>ared with 
Krishna-worship, 422. See also under 
Krishna aud X’ishnu. 

Rdina-charita-indnasa, the liastern Hindi 
rendering by Tidsi Das of the Kam- 
ayana, 232, 419. 

Kamananda, a schismatic meuibei (in the 
fifteenth century,) oi Ramanuja’s sect, 
416; founded a new and universal sect 
and taught in the vernacular, 41C; 
Kabir, one of his apostles, 416, 417. 

Ramanuja, a later (twelfth century) com¬ 
mentator on the Vedanta textbooks, 254, 
338; his substitution of faith {bhaktij 
and union with God for knowledge and 
identity, 254; his quasi-Christian doc¬ 
trine of a Supreme Deity and of his 
incarnation in the Great Example, 416; 
the strict rules of his sect, 416; his 
later continuators and disciiiles, Uama- 
nanda and Kabir, 416. 

Ramayana, the (500-200 B.C.), an elabo¬ 
rate Sanskrit epic, comprising, firstly, 
the quasi-historical adventures of Rama 
(of Oudh) and the recovery of his wife 
Sta, 237, 238, secondly, a fabulous 
and mythological story, 238, commonly 
but erroneously suppos^ to be an 
allegory of the Aryan conquest of the 
South, 338; its ideal standards of vir¬ 
tue and purity, 238; its later Vishnu- 
ite additions, 238; the Bible in the 
Hindi version of Tulsi Das (1532-1623), 


of Northern India, 238; the prototype 
oi the ka-vyas. 240; other veisions in 
other languages aud dialects, 421. 

Ram-das, a Marathi poet, and spiritual 
teacher of SivajI, 431, 432, 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab’ and founder of the Sikh 
kingdom, 503; his capital at Lahore 
and concMcsts, 503 ; kept his promise 
to Metcidfe not to cross the Sutlej, 503. 

Rashtrakutas, the (or ‘Rattas,’ 330, 340, 
341), their power north and south of 
the N’indhyas, in the fifth century, 326; 
ovcrtbiew, 760, the Western Chalukyas, 
329, and became lords of the centre and 
west of South India, 330 ; their wars, 
331-334 ; their overthrow after two cen¬ 
turies by the revived Western Chalnk- 
yan power, 333 ; disappear from history 
at the end of the tenth century, 335 ; 
in epigraphy, 7, 10, 13, 20. 

Rathor dynasty of Kanauj aud Jaunpur, 
its rise (1040) and glory, 314 ; the 
horse-sacrifice by the last Rathor, 314; 
I’rithwi Raj, the only absentee, ab¬ 
ducted his daughter, 314; finally over¬ 
thrown 1,1200', by the Muhammadans, 
315 ; founded in Marwar the kingdom 
of Jodhjiur, 318 ; its coinage. 142, 143. 

Kaths (Dravidian ■ 01 ‘ Seven Pagodas ’ 
of Mamallapuram. 171. 

Katndvali,' The Pearl Necklace,' a play of 
court life, attributed to king Harsha, 
247* 248. 

Raziyah, the only oueen-regnanl ( 1237 “ 
40; of Delhi, daughter of Altamsh, 
359 ; her rare coinage, 144. 

Relic-recejitacles, inscriptions on, fiom 
Buddhist stupas, 43-45. I 59 ‘* 1 ^ 
steatite vase from Piprahwa, the oldest 
known Indian record, locating Kapila- 
vastu, the patenial home of the great 
'I cacher, 43, 44, 55; other steatite 
caskets, corroborating Buddhist ac¬ 
counts of missions sent to border coun¬ 
tries, 44, 45 ; jjeculiarities of alphabet 
used in three inscribed stone receptacles, 
46 - 

Rejiublics, in prehistoric India, 272. 

Rice’s Epigraphia CarttcUica, 63. 

Rigveda, the, the most important and old¬ 
est of the Vedas, 209-227 ; a book of 
1017 jisalms, grouped in ten books, 
each the work of a different family 
of seers, 209, and differing in date, 
language, and subject, a 10 ; its canoni¬ 
cal texts unchanged during 2,500 years, 
210; its accent and metre, 210, 211: 
its personification of gods of natural 
phenomena, 211,212; its tendency to 
resolve polytheism into monotheism and 
(lantheism, ats; the generally benefi¬ 
cent character of its gods, ais; tts 
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principnl gods and goddesses, 212-216; 

its coils of heaven, 213, 214, of air, 214, 
of earth, ai4, 215 ; its demigods and 
heroes, ai6 ; its view of a future life, 

217; its cosmogony, 218, 219; its 
geography, 219, 220; its flora, fauna, 
and metals, 220, 221; its picture ot 
life and society, 221-227. 

Rime, in Sanskrit, I’rakrit, an# vernacular 
poetry, 241, combined with metre, 241. 
Kings. See Signet-rings in Epigraphy and 

Seals# . \ 

Ripon, Lord, Viceroy (1880-4). ^on- 
clusidh of second Afghan ^^ar, 518, 

£19 ; development of local self-govcrn- 
ment, aflministration ana emi- 

cation, 520 ; abolition of customs duties 
fi882), 520; department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Bcng.al Tenancy Bill, 520, 521. 
Kilii-saikhdra, ‘ Cycle_ of the Seasons, a 
lyric poem of TCalidiistli, 242. 

Rivers in the Rigveda. 219, 220. 

Roberts, Sir Frederick (now F.arl), his 
march (1879) to Kabul,_ 5 '«: 

Kabul (1880) to Kr.ndahar and total 
rout of Ayub Khans army, 5 ' 9 * 

Commaiider-in-Chief strengthened the 
north-western frontier, 522. 

Rocks, inscriptions on, 41, 42 ^ 

famous the fourteen rock-edicts of Asoka 
(264-227 n.(.'.), 4*. probably an imita¬ 
tion of the great king llarius,41,42 , t he 

roi-k at Gimar with three records, 42, 

other noteworthy rock-inscriptions, 42 
Roe, .Sir Thomas. English 

RohiTlas, an’Aidiaii tribe on the frontiers 
of Oudh, 483; their oniclty and m 
trigues with the Marath.as, 484 . ‘heir 
defeat and expulsion (17 73 4 ) 

Nawab with British aid. 4! it 412, 4 4 * 

campaign in Central India, 51 . 3 - 
Unddle, or hematite, 

Vindhyan Hills, 94: probably 
and coeval with ‘ pygmy 9 .C 

Rudra, the earliest form of Siva, in the 

RuSma, Ganapaiiqueen (1257- 95 ) of 

ToTAell^cLlle^n^n^ 

RuiLerthe‘'iaU^’and fluctuations in its 
4uie, 524 : Indian "unts closed (i 93) 
ii) the free coinage of silver, 524 » 5 5 » 
us fall (.895) to;r. id 
slow rise. .t2a ; fixed (1898) at is. 4^., 
148, 528 ; the history of its coinage i.y 


the East India Company, 148; sM-a 
rupees, 148, 153; the standard weight 
and value of the modem rupee, 148. 

Russia, aggressions and diplomacy of, in 
connexion (1837) with Persian siege of 
Herat, 500; as one of the causes of the 
Mutiny, 509; in connexion with the Af¬ 
ghan affairs and war (1878-81). 518; the 
Panjdeh incident 1885) and the Bound¬ 
ary Commission, 521,322; in connexion 
with the I’amiis (1891-2), 524; the 
Pamir agreement (1893', 325 > **' con¬ 
nexion with Tibet, 327. 


Sacrifice, religious, the development and 
elaboration of its ritual and efhcacy by 
the Brrihm.ans, 209,212, 224, 228, 229, 

Sagi°a o? Sakaln (of the epics), its several 
wrong identifications, 80, 81, really 
Sialkot, 81. 

Sagauli. Treaty of (.8131, regulating mir 
present relations with Nepal, 494 - . 

Saivid brothers, the two, the king- 
' makers,’ made four and oicrthrew two 
Mughal emperors, 403-407 ; 
cess ag,ainst Jannpiir and the Sikhs and 
with the Jats, 406, their 
and concession (1718) of c/tauiA to the 

Marathas, 406, 44' i f "'‘Zrdne 
one, the defeat (1720) <>f Ae 
to ncncinl lU^contcut, 4®7* . . 

Saiyid dynasty of l>elhi v'4'4 5' > 3 i ' 
table of, 369. , 

t^aiva movement, the gicat, 4.15- 
Sakas '^or Parthians), tribes ol the upper 
Talartes. displaced .and thrust forward 
£ ^he Yiilh-chi, 287, ov;erwhelm^ 

the Graeeo-Bactriaii ^ 7 ; 

occupied Seistan and P-t«s ‘if ^orthern 
India, 287, 288, founded an Ind^o 
Parthian dynasty (looi’. *;; [ 

288 ■ ihe legenel of St. 1 homas . ■ 
Hng Gondo^hares, 288; the Saka Sa- 

■'ISIV Pi's;- 

imitated by (loethe, 246. 24? • 

Sakyas"cof tradition), the 
' Buddha, enshrined his relics, 102, mth- 
lessly massacred, 55. ‘h- 

w«-" 

^"54™, maintained iis father’s position, 
veda, 2 27, 229. 
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Samtnahs, local Kajpnt rulers (1351-1520) 
of Sind, with capital at Tatta, 364, 
370 ' 

Samndragupta, son of Chandragupta I 
(a. n. 326-75), his energy, ambition, 
and accomplishments, 290, 291 ; the 
great extent of his empire, 291 ; as 
emperor of India revived the long 
obsolete ‘ horse-sacrifice,’ 38, 291 ; the 
value and interest of the Sanskrit record 
of his deeds, 291, 292 ; his eulogy on 
the Asoka column at Allahabad, 50. 

Sanchi, the ruins of sfuf>as and other 
buildings described, 108, 109, 159, i6r. 

Sangala, the siege, capture, and razing of, 

, b)’ Alexander, 276, 277. 

Sankara or Sankaracharya (b. a.d. 788), 
the famous commentator upon the 
Vedanta textbook, the Brahjiia-sfitra, 
254; largely associated with the re¬ 
vival of Brahmanism and the rejection 
of Buddhism, 254. 

Sankaravarman (a.d. 883-902), a famous 
warrior and builder-kmg of Kashmir, 
310; the permanence of his revenue 
system, 310. 

Sankhya, an orthodox but godless sys¬ 
tem of philosophy, founded by Kapila 
(c. 550 B.C.), 256, 257; a theory of 
evolutionary dualism opposed to earlier 
monism, 256; its cosmogony, a recur¬ 
ring series of cycles of differentiation by 
gutias, evolution, existence, and dissolu¬ 
tion, 219, 256; its psychology of the 
relations between matter and soul and 
their final isolation, 256, 257 ; next to 
the Veilantain influence, 257 ; the basis 
of Jainism and Buddhism, 258. 

Sanskrit literature, ch. vi, pp. 206-269: 
its importance ns the key to Hindu 
civilization and as a guide to the study of 
human evolution, 206; its two periods, 
(a) Vedic, religions, 207-233, .San¬ 
skrit, secular,a33-266; (a)Vedic period, 
its three strata of (i) Vedas, 209-229, 
(2) Brahmanas and Upanishads, 229- 
*3*>(.^)the Sutras (500-200 n. c.), 232- 
233; O') Sanskrit or post-Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the ejiics: the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, 234-237, the Kamayana 
and court epics < iavya) in jroetry and 
prose, 237-241 ; lyrical poetry (a, i>. 
400-1100), 242, 243; the drama, 243- 
250; fairy-tales and fables, 250-252; 
aphoristic poetry, 252,253; f)hilosophy, 
the six orthodox schools of, 253-258; 
the three heterodox schools of ’Buddh¬ 
ism, 258-260, of Jainism, 260, 261, of 
Lol^yatas or Materialists, 261; legal 
literature, 262 ; history, 263; grammar 
and lexicography, 263, 264; poetics, 
264, 265 ; mathematics and astronomy, 
265,266 ; medical literature, 266 ; secu¬ 


lar Prakrit literature, 266-268 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 268, 269. 

Sanskrit or post-Vedicliterature, 233-266; 
distinguished from the Vedic literature 
by its secularism, Trinitarian theology, 
and pessimism, 233, 234, by its form of 
narrative poetry and its more artificial 
style, 234. 

SarasvalT, 15 goddess and river in Vedic 
and post-Vedic mythology and poetrj', 
215, 219, 220. 

•Satapatha Brahmana, the, next to the 
Rigveda in importance, 230; its geo- 
graphy and chronology imiftediately 
before the rise of Buddhism, 230, 231. 

Sail, the history of the practice, 498; in 
the Kigveda, 218, its abolition (1829I 
by I.ord William Benlinck, 498. 

Stitrnp (Saka) dynasty of Suiashtra, one 
of the chief powers of Imlia for 
three centuries, 292, 325 ; extinguished 
by Chandragupta II (390), 292; its 
coinage, 142. 

-S.avitri, the ‘Stimulator,’ a deity of the 
Kigveda representing the sun, 213. 

Schram, Dr., his tables for the conversion 
of Hindu dates, 65. 

Scottish Comjiany, the (1617-95), the last 
incorporated (,16951 by the Scotch Par¬ 
liament, 464, its faihire in the Darien 
scheme, partly owing to English opjio- 
sition, 464: compensation awaided 
(1707) to it in the Act of Union, 464. 

Sculpture, of the early period (250 n. c.- 
A.n. 50), 105-110; of the Kushan 
period (A,r). 50-350), 113-122, mainly 
Buddhist, 114, 115; the Oandh,ira 
school, 113-115, the school at Amara- 
vati, 115, 117, its decline with Buddh¬ 
ism, 121; of the Gupta period (320- 
480), 122: mediaeval, 123-IJ5; Mu¬ 
hammadan buildings, decorations of, 
Hindu, 125, 126, Arabian and Persian 
inlay work, 126,127 ; Florentine pietra 
dura, 127, 128; Mughal patronage o(, 
and failure to found a national school, 

131. > 32 - 

Scythian inroads. See Kushan a/nfYueh- 
chi. 

Seals, stamjied, or imjrresscd by signet- 
rings, as emblems of sovereignty, 29, 
the large and interesting series of, 31, 
instances of their use and importance 
from history and literature, 29-31; re¬ 
productions of, in copjrer or bronze, 
attached to copper grants, 29; the places 
and methods of attachment, 32 j their 
devices (usually crests) and legends, 31, 
32 ; seals, with devices only, .33, with 
legends only, 33, with both devices antf 
legends,33: autogTaphs,&c.,and images 
in addition to or in place of, 33; Sunet 
‘ seals ’ of clay, with devices and legends. 
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S8, votive offerings and not attached to 
grants or records, 38 ; clay seals (pro¬ 
per) of records, &a, public and pri¬ 
vate, secular and religious, recent dis¬ 
coveries of, 38, 39; clay seal-stamp from 
Kathiawar, with device and legend, 39; 
terra-cotta seal, 39; rock-cut moiilds 
or stamps for making seals, 48, 49; 
a seal-matrix cut in the ro*k, 52. 

.Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, his re¬ 
lations with Chandragupta, 281; his 
dispatch of Megasthenes and subse¬ 
quently of Deimachus as envoys to the 
Mauryan court, 281, 283. 

Self-government, local, development of, 
517. 5 ‘ 9 . 523 - 

Sen dynasty, the (1095-1198), Hinduized 
Bengal, 317 : the remains and ruins of 
its ancient capital of Gaur (l.akhiiauti), 
188-193. 

Seringapatam, the inernl and political 
effects of its storm ; 1799) in fourth 
Mysore War, 490. 

Sesodias (or Gahlots), Rajput clan of 
Mewar at Chitor. 312; their fame from 
the repeated c.aptuie of Chitor, 318, 
and their successful resistance to the 
Muhammadans, 318 ; attacked by Ibifi- 
hlm, LodT, 367. 

Seven Pagodas. See Mamallapuram. 

.Sewell,_Mr., Vvi Indian Calendar, 65. 

Shah Alaro, Mughal emjieror (1759- 
i8o6\son and successor of Alamgir II, 
411, 412 ; a fugitive from his father’s 
Wazir, 410; his .attempts to conquer 
Bihar, 411, 478; after the battle of 
Buxar resided (1764-71) at Allahabad 
tmder British protection, 411, 479 ; the 
crushing defeat of the Marathas by 
the Muhammadans under Ahmad .Shah, 
Durrani (1761) at PanTimt, 411. their 
reappearance (1769) and invitation 
(1771) of Shah Alam to Delhi, 411 ; 
his teign at Delhi (1771-1803) gener¬ 
ally under Maratha guard and control, 
412; seized and blinded (1788), 412; 
Lord Lake’s defeat (1803) of the Ma¬ 
rathas and British occupation of Delhi, 
412; British coinage in his name, 148. 

Shahjaban, fifth Mughal emperor of India 
(1O27-58), eldest son and successor of 
Jahangir, 400; his operations in the 
Deccan, 400, 401; Kandahar ceded 
(1637) the Persians, held for eleven 
years, retaken and lost thenceforth to 
the Mughal empire, 401; his illness 
and the struggle among his sons for the 
throne, 401; his deposition (1658) by 
the victor, Anrangzeb, 40T ; the magni¬ 
ficence of bis court, the glory of his 
empire, 401 ; the Taj Mahal and his j 
other buildings, 401; his patronage of | 
Florentine artists, 127; his coinage. , 


147 ; the most magnificent of Indian 
builders, 200. 

Shahu, grandson and heir of SivajI, 440; 
his long nominal reign (1707-48), 440 ; 
the transfer of power to his minister, 
the Peshwa, 441. 

SharkI dynasty and architecture. See 
Jaunpur. 

.Sher Shah, Sur, Afghan emperor of Delhi 
(1540-45), one of the greatest rulers of 
India, 395 ; proclaimed himself (1539) 
king of Bengal and Bihar, 273 ; expelleil 
Hnmayun from India, 395; annexed 
Malwa and took Chitor, 395 ; his ex¬ 
tensive and permanent reforms of the 
coinage, 145, 146; mausoleum of, at 
Sasaram, 183. 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth , 
Governor-General (1793-8), responsible 
for the details of Cornwallis’s Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Bengal, 48C, 487 ; 
his refusal to help the Nizam (1795) 
against the Marathas, 488. 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab_of Ondh, reluc¬ 
tantly received .Shah Alam, a fugitive 
from Delhi, 411; lost the battle ol 
Buxar (1764) to the British, 411; con¬ 
quered and annexed Kohilkhand (1774) 
with British aid, 411, 412. 

Siddharaja, famous Rajput king and ma¬ 
gician (1093-1143) of Gujarat, 313; 
carried about the Ponwar king in a 
cage, 313. 

Signet-rings of rulers and their ministers, 
or their impressed stamp on wax or 
clay or cloth, or their reproductions in 
metal, described, 30-33; as vouchers 
and means of identification, 29, 30; as 
seals to copper grants, 29-32; the 
signet-ring of the Maharaja Mahes- 
varanaga, 26, 31. 

Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker, king (1386- 
1410) of Kashmir, 373; jieimaiicntly 
turned his subjects to Muhammadanism, 
.573- 

■Sikandar, Ixidl, king of Delhi (1489- 
1517)1.5^7! popular, able, and a patron 
of learning, 367. 

Sikandar, Sur, claimant and temporary 
holder of the Sur throne of Delhi, 396. 

Sikh Wars, the first (1845) provoked by 
the Sikhs, 503; the four pitched battles 
of MudkT, Firozshah, Aliwal, and So- 
br.non, fought by Sir lingh Gough, 503 ; 
the moderate terms of peace imposed 
by Sir Henry Ilardinge in the Treaty 
of Lahore, 503 ; the second (i8.^8-9), 
504, 505 ; the losses of the British at 
Chilianwaln, 505 ; capture of Multan, 
505; Gough’s crowning victory at 
j Gujrat, 505. 

I Sikhara, or pyramidal spire, 173, 175, 
180. 
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Sikhs, tlic, a religious Hindu seel unilci 
military discipline, 502 ; their origin, 
history, and sufferings, 502 ; with the 
Marathas co-heirs of the Mughal em¬ 
pire, 502 ; their confederacies along 
the Sutlej, 502, 503; welded into one 
kingdom with capital at Laliorc hy 
Ranjit Singh f 1780-18.-’,9), 503; his 
engagement (1809) to Metcalfe not to 
cross the Sutlej, 503; the dissensions 
after his death, 503; the first .Sikh 
War (1845) and the moderate terms of 
peace, 503; Major Henry I,awrcnec 
appointed Resident at I.ahorc, 303; 
second .Sikh W.ar (1848-9), 304, 303 ; 
their loyalty during the Mutiny, 311. 

Sikka rupees, 148. 

Silver: of early coinage, most jirobably 
imported then as now, 136; brass sub¬ 
stituted for, in the Tughlak coins, 1 43 ; 
not mentioned in the Rigveda, 321. 

.Silver, two (Ihuldhist) inscriptions on, 
23; the occurrence of silver plates with 
copper instruments found at Gungeria, 
97, 98. 

Sind, its government by local Rajputs 
(1030-1351' and Muhammadan houses 
(1206-1592), 370, 371; Mongol occu¬ 
pation of, 360-362 ; British conquest 
of, 502. 

Sindhia (of Gwalioil, family of. originally 


generals of the I’eshw.a, 441. 

.Sindhia, MahadjI, defeated (1761) nt 
Piinipat,4i I; Warren Hastings’sTieaty 
of Siilbai with (1781), after second 
Mariitha War, 442, 443: took (1788) 
Delhi and ruled the emiieior. 412, 443. 

Sindhia, Daulat Kao (1794-1827), the 
military head of the Maiathas, 488, 
490; his troops disciplined and 
led by Frenchmen, 488 ; resented the 
Treaty (1802) of Bassein. 491 ; defeated 
(1803) at Assaye and Laswari, 443. 491; 
ceded territory and occupation of Delhi, 
491; his cruel treatment of the Rajputs 
between the third and the last Maratha 
Wars, 492, 494; his association with 
the Pindaiis, 444, 494, 495, over.awed 
(1817) by I-ord Hastings’s army, during 
last War, 495. 

Singhana, Yadava king (1210-47). his 
constant w.ars and defeat of the Hoy- 
salas and others, 341; his encourage¬ 
ment of astronomy, 341. 

Siraj-ud-daula,Nawab of Bengal (1736-7), 
474; took Calcutta, 474, the Black 
Hole, 474, 475 ; the conspiracy started 
by Clive to set up MIr Jafar in his place, 
475; his murder after the battle ol 
Plassey (1757). 476. 

Sisunagadynasty of NoithIndia(600 n.u.'i, 

. » 73 . » 74 - 

Sittar, a Tamil sect (seventeenth century) 


o( pure theisls, qiiietists in religion, 
alchemists in science, 435 ; a version of 
one of their mystical poems, 435, 436. 

Siva, a minor god in the Rigveda, 213, as 
Riidra terrible, 213, 214; in the later 
Vedas, 228; in jiost-Vcdic literature, 
233 ; the rise of the Hindu cult.305,306, 
317, 323; his cult and literature, 425- 
427 ; in the 'I'amil country and Kaiiara, 
423, 426; ill Bengal for long replaced 
by the cult ol his bride, Duigii, his 
Kncrgie Piineiplc, under the name of 
Kali or Chandl, 426, 427 ; the one god 
of the Sitlars, 433. • 

Siviiji Bhonsla (1627-S0), the national 
heio of the Marathas, and founder of 
their power, 439, founded a kingdom 
and created a nation, 440; his rising 
against the Muhammadan powers, 402, 
440; sacked .Suiat but had to surrender 
to Aurangzeb, *440 ; re-established his 
jiower null was crowned at Kaigarh, 
403, 440; invaded the Deccan, and 
ihreatened M.adras (1664 77V 439; 
death, 459. 

Skandagupta (A. I). 433-So), his early 
successes against the White Huns, 294; 
his final reverses and the overthrow ol 
the Gupta em])ire, 294. 

.Slave dynasty of Delhi (1206-90), 357- 
363, table of, 368; its coinage. 144. 143 

■Sleeman,Captain, with Lord W.Bentinek, 
the suj>iiressor of t/iai;t, 498. 

.Smythe, Thomas, of the I -ev.ant Company, 
first tiovernor of the Last Indi.a Coni- 
pany, 434. 

.Snake or serpent worship. .SVc Naga. 

Solankis, Rajput clan (a.d. 941-1298) of 
Gujarat and K.athiav\ar,3i i; coiujuereil 
the Ponwars, 3ll,3t.3. 

Soma, a high deity, personifying the so/iui 
plant and juice in the Rigveda and 
Avesta, 215, 232 ; the plant, 220, 223. 

Sdmadeva, a Kashmiri poet and chioni- 
cler (1070), 19, 20, 252, 267. 

Somesvara I, Western t'halukya king 
(1044-69), 336; defeated the Chdlas 
and stormed Kafichl, 336 ; his pious 
death or suicide in the Tungabliadra 
liver, 336. 

Sonmalh, sack of ( 1024) by Mahmnd ol 
(ihaznl, 352 ; ‘ The Gates of .Somniith ’ 
and Lord lillenborough, 501, 502. 

.South India, temples of, 124, 125. 

Southern India, Hindu period of, from the 
fourth century a.d. to the Muhammad.nii 
conquests, ch. ix, pp. 321-349 ; then, as 
now, essentially Dravidian in jiopnla- 
tion, language, and religion, 321-3*4 I 
the Aryan conquest of the fourth cen¬ 
tury 11. c., 322; the characteristics of 
the Dravidian race, and their repute 
as soldiers and mariners, 322-324; the 
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vicissitndcs of the Aryan dynasties and 1 
Icingdoms to tlie end of the tenth cen¬ 
tury A.I)., S24-335; Andhras (180 
]i.C.-A.i>. 40o),thc earliest known, 324- ' 
326 ; the predominance of the Pallavas 
during the fifth century, 2,26, 327; 
their final downfall ( 967 J, 334: the ! 
Chalukyas (from 500 onwards , 327- 
330; the Western Chalukyas of Ha- ' 
danii ^615 -7O0), 328, 329 ; their revival 
in the tenth century till late in the 
twelfth, 333-339 : the Eastern Cha¬ 
lukyas of Vengi (613-960), 328-330, 
333) .t .34 ! Rashtiakntas (760-900), 
331-333 ; the I’iindyas of Madura, 324, 
33 ') 332 ; the Chfilas, 333; the South 
at the close of the tentli century, 335 ; 
the Dccc.an during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, 33.3-339 ; the revived 
kingdom of the Wesiern Chalukyas 
swept aw'.ay (1192) h>*the Y.ldavas and 
Iloysal.as, 333—339 ; the predominance 
of the Clidlas (luring the same period 
in the cxtiemc South, 3.39, 340; the 
struggle lor the Deccan between the 
Vadavas of Dcogiii from the noith and 
the lioysalas from the south during 
the thirteenth century, 340 342, both 
crushed by the Muhammadan power 
early in the fourteenth century, 342, 
343 ; the political divisions of Southern 
India before and at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest, 3S2 ; the sud¬ 
den apparition south of the Tunga- 
bhadra and Krishna rivers of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire '3.36-1363), 34 il) 844 ! 
its stand against the disunited Muham¬ 
madans for two centuries, 344-347 '> 
its final overthrow (1363) at the battle 
of Tfilikot by the combined Muham- 
m.adan powers, 347 ; bibliography, 349. 

Southern India, from the Muhammadan 
conquest to the battle of Wandiwash 
(1.300-1761), 381-393, 3(98-404. 470- 
474 ; the invasion by Ala-nd-dln (1294), 
.363; the conquest ''1303) by Malik 
kifrir, 382 ; its political divisions and 
state before and at the conquest, 3fl2 ; its 
speedy revolt from Delhi and estab¬ 
lishment of independent Muhammackin 
kingdoms, 34S, 382-393; the rise of 
the Hindu kin,gdom of Vijayanagar 
(1336-'5.16). 343 ) 344; Akbar’s exten¬ 
sion of ills dominion into the Deccan, 
.398; Jahangir’s invasions, 399, 400; 
•Shahjahan’s invasion and imposition of 
tiibute on Bijfipur and (iolcoiida, 400 ; 
Aur.angrcb’s campaigns (1682-1707) in 
the Deccan and subjugation of the inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms, 401-403 ; the whole 
of India as far as Tanjore incorporated 
(1690) in the Mughal empire, 348. 404 ; 
the recovery of independence soon after 


Aurangreb’s death, 404, 470 ; the prin¬ 
cipal Muhammadan and Hindu dras¬ 
tics in the South before foreign inter¬ 
ference and the wars in the Carnatic 
lietween the English and Ercnch, 470; 
their struggle for supremacy in South 
India, 471-474, terminated (1761) by 
thi’ battle of Wandiwash, 473. See also 
miller Muhammadan Imlia. 

.Stein, Dr., his discovery of traces of tian- 
(Ihiira sculpture, of frescoes and gems, 
and of early MSS. in Chinese Turkistaii, 
62, 113, 120, 134. 

Stephens, Thom.as (1579), Rector of the 
Jesuit College in Salsette, the first 
Englishman known to have reached 
India, 433, the great effect of his letters 
home, 433. 

Slone, the great bulk of inscriptions re¬ 
corded on, 41, in different forms, 41-49. 

Slone Age, the, of primitive man, divided 
by a great gulf of time into Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic Ages, 89, 90, followed 
by the bronze Age elsewhere, 89, hut 
in India by a Copper Age, 90, 97. 

Stone architecture, the gradual transition 
to, from wooden, 136, 137, 160; part 
of the reconstructed (Rajput) civiliza¬ 
tion, 315, 316. 

Stupas, oii.ginally tumuli to hold relics, 
159; evolution of, from a cupola to a 
tower, 104, 156, 139-161; Jain, no, 
111, 169 ; dccoiatioii of, I li, 158-161 ; 
notable: Jaiasandha-kT baithak, 158, 
the SiinchT-Kanakheda, 108, 109, 139, 
161, of rVmnravati, 113, 116, 161, of 
Manikyrda, 167, at Hharhut, 106-108. 

Stupas, inscriptions recorded on exterior 
of, 4.3-47; record at Hharant of the 
Sunga dynasty, next, in the I’uranas, 
to the Mauiya, 45 ; of the early division 
of the lliiddhist canon of scripture,^ 46 ; 
other records of historical, religious, 
and geographical interest and value, 
43-47. 

Sudras,thc fourth caste, aborigines reduced 
to slavery, 221, 224, their possible con¬ 
nexion later with the Rajputs, 308; 
their modern prominence and impor¬ 
tance, 323. 

Suinras, Rajput rulers of Sind (1030- 
1331'. converts to Muhammadanism, 
370. 

Sunga dynasty, the (184-72 U.C.), of 
Northern India, 45, 286; the defeat of 
Menander, (Iraeco-bactrian king (i 53 \ 
by its founder, 287. 

Sur Das, the blind bard of Agra, 422 ; his 
Stir-sugar, a collection of songs on the 
legend of Kiishna, 423, the purest speci¬ 
men of Western Hincll, 422, 423. 

Sur empeiors of Delhi, 396-397 » “ table 
of, 413; their coinage, 145, 146. 
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Surat, English factory founded (1608) by 
Aldworthe, 457; its importance com- 
merciatiy and as a Presidency, 457, 459 : 
the subordination (1630) of Bantam to 
it, 457, of Madras and Bengal (1658), 
458 ; defeat by Best of the Portuguese 
at Swally (1615), 455 ; transfer of seat 
of Western Presidency from it to Bom- 
l)ay (1687), 459 ; Sivaji hardly repulsed 
from (1664), 459. 

Surman’sembassy (i7i5-7)to Delhi, 462. 

Susrnta, a great surgeon of Benares in tlie 
second century A. n., 266. 

Sutras, the, the last (500-200 ii.c.) phase 
of Vedic literature, 209, 232, 233; con¬ 
cise prose compendia of the ritual of 
the individual 232 ; revealed (SrautaV 
traditional (Smarta and (iiihya). cus¬ 
tomary i^Dharma), 232, 233. 

Swally, port of Surat, defeat by Best '16151 
of I’ortnguese off, 455. 

Swedish Company, the, a resuscitation of 
the Ostend ( ompany, 466. 

T. 

Taila 11, descendant and restoicr (c. 98c' 
of the Western Ch-iluk-ja d) nasty and 
dominion, 333. 

Taimur the Lame (1336-1405'i, Turkish 
conqueror and invader (1398), of India, 
366,367 ; his seven months’ campaign : 
crossed the Indus (I398\ took Multan 
and Bhatner, 366, defeated Mahmud 
Tnghlaq at Delhi, 366, pillage rnd 
massacre of Delhi, 366, crossed the 
Jumna to Hardwar (1399), 366, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Jammu, ,367, his march 
back over the Indus, 367. 

Taj Mahal, the, at Agra, the mausoleum 
of Shahjahan’s wife, 127, 199, 200, 
401. 

Talikot, battle of (1565), and fall of 
Vijayanagar empire, 347, 386. 

Tamil literature, originally and for long 
Jain, 434, 435, its Pariah jioet and 
poetess, 435; its Krishna and Siva 
hyranologies, 425, 426; the Siltar 
theists, 435; its modern poets, 436; 
the worthlessness (historically) of its 
chronicle of kings, 6,7, of its historical 
poems, 19. 

Tarkans, relatives and successors of tlie 
Arghuns as rulers of .Sind (1544-92)- 
. 870 - 

Taxila, early capital of Northern India, 
272 ; submission of its king AmbhT 
(Omphis) to Alexander, 274, 275; 
coins of, 137- 

Telugu literature, 437, its patronage by 
Krishiia Raya of Vijayanagar, himself 
an author, 437. 

Temples: Hindu andjain,their early cha¬ 
racteristics, 167; their evolution from 


Buddliist shrines, 16S; Jain in Kanara, 
170; Dravidian, 171-173; Indo-Aiyan, 
178, 181; of South India, 124,125, , 

Temples, architecturally notable •- at 
Madura, 124, at Trichinopoly, 125, at 
Aiholc, 168, 175, 178, at Pattadkal, 
168, 172, 175, 178; of Martand, 169; 
(Jain) at Mudbidri, 170; (Dravidian) 
of the Kailasa at Elloia, 172, at Tan- 
jore, 173, at SiTrangam, 173; (Chalu- 
kyan), at Hangal, 175, 178, of Hoy- 
salesvara, at Halebid, 176, 177, Bala- 
gami, and many others in the South, 
>76, 177; (Jain) at Mount Abu .and 
Niigda, 124,179; (t handel) at Khaju- 
raho, 124, 179, 180; ^Tndo-Aryan) 
at Bhubaneswar, 124, i8o; the Black 
Pagoda at Kanarak, 180, 181. 

Thagi, or professional strangling, sup¬ 
pression (1826-35) of,by I-ord \Villi.am 
Bcnlinck and Captain Slecman, 498. 

Thomas, St., the A])Oslle, and Gondo- 
jihenies, 288 ; in epigraphy, 5 and n. 

Tibet mission (1904), 527. 

Tipu Sultan of Mysore, treaty (1784) of 
status quo with, after second Mysoie 
War, 486; heavily mulcted in money 
and territory after (1792 third Mysore 
War, 487; liis discontent and intrigues 
with the French, 488, 490: fourth My¬ 
sore War (1799), 490; his defeat and 
death at storming ot Scringapatam, 
490; liberal treatment of his children, 
490; partition of his territories, 490 ; 
his coinage, 153. 

Tirah campaign (1897 8), 525, 526. 

Tiru-vdSagam, or ‘ Holy Word,’ a poem 
of the cult oi ^iva, 42O. 

Todar Mai, Akbar’s Hindu fm.ancier, his 
system of land revenue, 399. 

Tomars, Rajput clan, in llissar and about 
Delhi (736-1153). 310, 312; the tradi¬ 
tional (736) foundeis, the actual forti- 
fiers(i052), of Delhi. 312 ; their coinage, 
142; the Tomars of Gwalior (1486- 
1516) under Man Singh, 318. 

Tombs, unknown to palaeolithic men, 92, 
94-97 ; of Neolithic Age, rare in India, 
95, instances 01,95,96; women buried 
at full length, men cramped up, 95; 
terra-cotta coffins and sarcophagi, 95. 
96 ; identical with those in Assyria, 96; 
megalithic tombs, mostly of Iron Age, 
95; abundant, of various forms and 
times, in Southern India, 96; oftenesi 
of cremated remains. 96 ; urn-burial ol 
the whole body, 96. 

Toranas, or gateways, at Sanchi, 108, 
159, 160. 

Tradition, as preserved in literature, ex 
tent of its value, 19, 70; its report or 
picture generally coloured by con¬ 
temporary bias or ir.tiuence, 19; 
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stances of its inexactness and confusion, 
as reportetl by Hiuen-tsiang, 70-72, 
in respect of the date of Kanishka, 70, 
71, and of the identification of different 
liersons and places, 71, 72; genuine 
tradition to be distinguished from 
dressetl-up modern counterfeits, 72, 73. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 289. 

Transmigration of the soul,Shot found in 
the Vedas, 217 ; in the Upanishads, 231; 
probably in its crudest form borrowed 
from the aborigines, 253 ; de\eloped 
and moralired by the Aiyans, 253; the 
fact and reasons of its firm hold on all 
schools <^exce]it the Materialists) of 
Indian thought and religion, 253. 

Tribes, principal Vedic, 222. 

Trinity, the post-Vedic, 233,235, not iden¬ 
tical with the Hindu, 414 and the 
Trinity in Unity of the Puranas, 236. 

Tripitaka, the, Pali c.ihon of liuddhisin, 

Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi (1320-1413), 
364-366 ; table of, 369 ; the disintegra- 
iion of the kingdom towards its close, 
366. completed by the invasion 0398) 
of Taimur, 366 ; its f Pathan) archilec- 
tuie. 1S3, 1S4. , 

Tukaram (b. 160S), originally a Sndia 
huckster, finally a devotee and (Krishna' 
Marathi poet, 424, 425, 

Tnlsi Das (1532-1623), one of the great¬ 
est reformers and poets of India, 4*7“ 
421 ; the guide of ninety millions in 
Upper India, 417 ; his doctrine of the 
Supreme Deity, of his incarnation to 
relieve human sin, of the celestial 
humanity of Rama, 418; its resem¬ 
blance to and derivation from Nestori.an 
Christianity, 418; his free rendering 
into Eastern Hindi of the Ramayana, 
232, 418, 419; his other works, 419, 
420 ; the ennobling influence of his life 
and writings on the moral and religious 
atmosphere, 421. 

Twenty-four Parganas, gmnt of, in jagir, 
to Clive (1757), 477- 


U. 

Upanishads, the, ritually a part of the 
Rrahmanas,but speculatively essentially 
different', 230; their fundamental doc¬ 
trine of the identity of the individual 
atman (soul) with the world alman, 
231, 254; the theory of the tiansmigra- 
tion of souls and ol karnKX^ *3* > 

four chronological groups, *^> *?*• 

Urdu literature, in the Deccan, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, 429; its principal dead and 
living authors, 429, 430. 

Um-burial of whole body, dissected or 
pounded, 96; elsewhere and at Adt- 
chanallur, 96, 97. 


V, 

Vagbhata the Elder (a.d. 600), a famous 
medical writer, 266, 

Vaiseshika, an orthodox system of philo¬ 
sophy. classifying ideas and explaining 
the origin of the world from atoms, 

m- 

Vakkalcri plates, the so-called, 27, 28, 
329. 

Vallabhacharya, the founder (in the six¬ 
teenth centuiy) of the cult and litera¬ 
ture of Krishna, 421, 422. 

I 'am iavalis (or A’ajdvah's) ,lists of the lineal 
successions of kings, their antiquity and 
use, 8 ; in the Puranas for India itself, 
14 , 15 ; in the A’djaiarathgtm for'Kash¬ 
mir, 16; in the Vaihim’ali for Nepal, 
8 , 9; their absence of fixed dales, 8; 
their varying recensions, 8, 10; illus¬ 
trations of tlieir use and its limitations, 
9-11, 21 ; partial use of, in the I’uranas, 
14, 15; the occurrence of the name of 
Asoka in different lists assumed as a 
possible synchronous point, 22, 23, the 
result a maze Of confusion, 24. 

Vanina, a deity of the Rigveda, 213. 
Vaseti da Gama,his three voyages to India 
(1498-1524), 446-448 ; established a 
factory at Cochin (1502), 447 ; died at 
Cochin, 448. 

Vasndeva (A.I>. 185), decline of Kushan 
power under, 290; decadence of coin¬ 
age, 140. 

Vedanta, the, the dominant philosophy of 
Rrahraanism, 253-255; an ideal monism, 
systematized and developed from the 
implicit teachings of the Vedas and 
Upanishads, 254 ; the identification by 
knowledge of the individual soul with 
(!od, 231, 254: the doctrine of maya 
or cosmic illusion, 254; its textbook, 
the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana, and 
Sankara’s commentary, 254 ; the Vf- 
drxnta-sdra, or ‘Essence of Vedanta, 
255. , 

Vedas, the (=‘sacred books or lore’) 
(1500-1000 U.C.), 207-233; a collec¬ 
tion of hymns, prayers, and formulas, 
209; the Rigveda, 209-227 ; the three 
later Vedas, 227-229. 

Verlic age of literature (1500-200 B.c.) : 
its locality the whole of Northern India, 
207 ; its chronology conjectural, 207 ; 
its language an older form of classical 
Sanskrit, 208; its religions character 
throughout, 208; its three strata, 209 ; 
the picture in the Rigveda of its life 
and society, 211-227 ; contrasted with 
post-Vrfic literature, 233, 234. 

Vellore, mutiny of (1806), 492. 

Vemana (sixteenth century), the most 
popular of all Telugu authors, 437• 
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Vengi, capital of Eastern Chalukyas, 32S. 

Vernacular literature, eh. xi, pp. 414-438 ; 
essentially religious, and based on popu¬ 
lar Hinduism and not on esoteric Ve- 
dantism, 414, 415 ; many of its writers 
of the humblest rank, 415: the earlier 
period, of poetry; the later (under Eng¬ 
lish influence'), of prose, 415; the pre¬ 
sent classification according to (n) objects 
of worship, 416-427 ; (/i) language or 
dialect, 427-438; Kama liteiature, 416- 
421; Krishna literature, 421-425; Siva 
literature, 425-427 ; the literature of the 
several languages, dialects, or locali¬ 
ties, 427-438. 

Viharas or Huddhist monastic cells, 158, 
163, 164. 

Vijayanagar empire and capital, the 
34.3-347: founded by 
two Kanarese brothers, of unknown 
origin, witli the title of Kaya, 343, 344; 
comprised the whole peninsula south 
of the Krishna and 'I'lingabhadra, 343, 
344; the rallying-point of the tenor- 
stricken Hindus .against the Muham¬ 
madans for two centuries, 343 ; l‘irish- 
ta’s account of the Hindu revival, 
344, aided by dissensions among the 
Muhammadans .and revolts against 
■Pelhi, 344, 346 ; the succession (1366- 
1493) of great wars with varying suc¬ 
cess against the llahmanis, 344-346 ; 
the successor Krishnadeva (1509-1530^, 
the gieatest of the Kayas, 346 ; the 
union of the five Sultans provoked by 
the insolence of Kama Kaya, 347; the 
total defeat (1565') of Vijayanagar at 
the battle of Talikot, 347 ; the great 
city sacked and left in ruins to this day, 
347 ; the nominal survival of a Vijaya¬ 
nagar dynasty farther south, 347 ; its 
grant (1639) of land at Madras to the 
English Company, 348. 

Vijayanagar, archaeology and architecture 
of, 125; coinage of, 150, 152. 

'V'ikrama, legend or myth of an era 
of that name, 4; its long and wide 
influence, 4; its real character and 
origin brought to light from inscrip¬ 
tions, 4, 5 and n. ; part of it rests upon 
a very early livalry tretween Jains and 
lluddbi-ts, 5 (w.); Max Muller’s theory, 
». 39 . 

Vikramaditya II, of the Western Chaliik- 
(733-747), thrice ile.'eated the I’alla- 
vas, took and spared their capital, 
KaSclii, 329. 

Vikramaditya VI, of the Western Chaluk- 
yas (1070-1126), defeated and deposed 
his brother, 337; his long and generally 
peaceful leign, 337 ; his liberal patron¬ 
age of learning and Kuddhism, 337; 
the rise of the Hoysalas, 337, 338; 


Bilhann’s histdrical and imaginative 
chronicle of, 18, 242, 337. 

Viltramorvasi, a romantic drama of Kali¬ 
dasa, 247. 

VTragn/s, or hero-stones, 51 ; also grants, 
60. 

Vishnu, a benevolent deity less prominent 
in the Kigveda than in modern Hin¬ 
duism, 2*13, 214; in the later Vedas, 
228; in post-Vedic literature, 233; his 
Avatars or ]>hilnnthropic incarnations 
in the Puranas and eailier, 214, 236 ; 
the rise of the Hindu cult, 305, 306, 
.317. .323. .SVc alfo undt'r Kri^na and 
Kama. 

Vratakhanda, the, of Ilemadri (1260-71), 
omissions and inaccuracies proved by 
inscriptions in the account of the 1 )cva- 
giri-Yadava kings, 20, 21. 

. W. 

Wandiwash, battle of {1790), 473. 

Warangal, Hindu kingdom in north¬ 
east Deccan, 340, 341, 343, 344, 345, 
363, 382 ; allied witli Vijayanagar and 
involved in its final ruin, 384. .Vtv 
also under Canapatls of Andhra and 
Kakatlyas. 

Wargaon, ignominious convention of, with 
Marathas (1778;, 442, 491. 

Warrior class. Atv Kshattiiyas. 

Watson, Admiral, his co-ojicration with 
Clive (1757), 475. 

Wedding, ceremonies of, much now as in 
the Kigvedic jicriod, 224, 225. 

Wellesley, Marquess, (iot enior-( leneral 
(i79S-i8o 5\ Pitt’s friend and pupil, 
488; his policy of destroying Erench 
influence and hoiies in India, 288, 289, 
by the establishment of British military 
and political supremacy, 488 ; Ids arbi- 
tiary dealings with the Nawab of < hidh, 
489; treaty (1798) with the Nizam, 
restricting the employment of Europeans 
in his SCI vice, 489 ; Mysore War (1 799 '• 
and storming of Scringapatam, 490, 
the division of Tipii’s territory and lib¬ 
eral treatment of his sons, 490; the 
brilliant victories of the third Maraiha 
Wai (1802-4'), and its acquisitions, 491: 
the repulse (1805) of 1 -ake at Bharatpur 
anti other disasters, 491, 492 ; the suc¬ 
cess,completeness, and financial expense 
of his aggressive policy. North and 
.South, 492 ; the three ‘ politicals’ of his 
school, 493. 

Wellesley, General A. (afterwards Duke 
ol \\ ellington), his victories of Assaye 
and Argaum over the Marathiis, 443,^ 
49J, 

Western 11 indT, vernacular poets of, Cliand 
BardiiT and the baidic chronicles, 4271 
428, 
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White tluns, the, ot Khwari/,m, their in¬ 
vasion (a. 1). 430) of the Roman empire 
under Theodosius repelled, 294; their 
overthrow (480) of the Gupta empire 
and all order, 240, 141, 294; the cruel 
tyranny (,528) in Kashmir of their chief, 
Mihirakula, 294. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his failure (1533) 
to force the North-Kast jinssage, and 
death, 453. 

Wilson, Professor H. 11 ., his Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, 
7; mention therein of fanciful, inaccurate, 
earlytchroniclcs, 7. 

Wilson, Mr. James, financial member of 
Council, 515; his financial reforms after 
the Mutiny, 516. 

M ives, the ])Ositiun ol, in the Rigveda, 

“ 5 - 

Wooden architecture, early,ol ludia,Chtna, 
Japan, and iiurma, >156; appropriate 
to a tropical climate, 156 ; its gradual 
transition to stone, 157; ils former ex¬ 
istence Inferred from the style ot eaily 
Uuddliist stupas and their railings, 156, 
159, 160, Ironi the construction ol cave 
temples, 162, 163, and ol Jain and 
l)ravidi.an temples, 170,172; the transi¬ 
tion to stone part of the revived i^Raj- 
piit; civilization, 315, 316. 

X. 

Xavier, St. Francis, missionaiy pioneer’ 
his intimacy with l)c Castio, the I’or- 
tiiguese Viceroy, 450. 

Y. 

Vadavas ol Dcogiri, the, assumed inde¬ 
pendence (.1187) after the lall of the 
dial ukyas, 340; their successful struggle 
lor the Deccan with the Iloysalas, 341, 
342; Aha-iid-din’s invasion (, 1294), 342 ; 
the pusillanimity of king Ramachandra, 
342; the courage of his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Samkara, and refusal to pay 
tribute, 342, 343; his defeat, capture 
(131a), and death, by Malik Kafui, 


343; the end ol the dynasty, 343; the 
historical pedigree ol, by Hemadri, 20, 
21; its famous descendant, Sivaji, 439, 

Yajflavalkya, code of (c. A. D. 350), 262. 

Yajurveda, the, one of the later Vedas, 
largely borrowed from the Rigveda, 
227-229; its more easterly locality, 
Kurukdielra, 227,228; its six recen¬ 
sions of the two Black and two White 
schools, 228; the greater prominence 
of sacrifice and of caste, 228, 229. 

Yakub Khan, Treaty of Gandamak with 
'^1879}, subserjuently deported to India, 
31H. 

Ya'sastilaka,i\\<i, ot Sdmadeva (252,2O7), 
the date ot its completion (A. 1 ). 959) 
given in the colophon, 19; his vague 
reference to his unnamed patron, the 
feudatory of a Kvishna, supplemented 
and confirmed by literary and inscrip- 
tiunal evidence, 19, 20, 

Yoga, an orthodox system of philosophy, 
of the second century u.c., based on the 
dualism of the Sankhya, but illogically 
tlmisting in the idea of a personal God, 
257 ; the freedom ol the soul fiom mat¬ 
ter attained by mental .asceticism or 
; ecstatic abatraction, 258; the modern 
Yogis conjurers and jugglers, 258. 

Yueh-chi, a nomad horde in the stepjx's 
of Asia, 287; its migration (165 n.c.) 
westward and pressure upon the Sakas, 
287; their further advance through 
! Bactria and across Hindu Kush, 288; 
I their union under the Kushaii dynasty, 
i their dominion both sides of the Oxus, 
and annexation of Afghanistan, 288; 
displaced llermaeus, last Greek prince 
of Kabul, 288. See also under Kushaii. 

Z. 

Zain-ul-abidiii, just and tolerant king 
(1417) of Kashmir, 373; built mosfiucs 
and made canals, 374. 

Zodiacal coins, of Jahangir, 147. 

Zoology of the Rigveda, 216, 217, 220, 
221. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


VOLUME II 

HISTORICAL 

CHAPTER I 

F.riGRArilY 
/. Introductory Note 

The subject of this contribution to the Imperial Gazetteer Introduc- 
is the explanation of the nature and value of the epigraphic 
or inscriptional bases of Indian research for the pre-Musal- 
man period. And the topic is an imirortant one; lor, not 
only is India particularly rich in inscriptional remains, but 
also those remains are the only sure grounds of historical 
results in every line of research connected with its ancient 
past, have, however, to exclude from our treatment of 
this subject one branch which has always been found more 
generally attractive than any of the others. The inscriptions 
on coins and gems, better termed, by way of avoiding con¬ 
fusion, ‘ legends ’ on coins and gems, are epigraphic materials. 

Eut they are a special class of such materials; and the treat¬ 
ment of them falls, most properly, under the subdivision of 
numismatology. We have to confine our attention here to 
those epigraphic remains which have come to be best known 
as ‘inscriptions’ by way of distinction from the numismatic 
materials. Nevertheless, we hope to be able to show that our 
topic is no dry and dull one, but is full of interest as well as 
importance. 

The inscriptions, thus indicated as our topic, are notifica¬ 
tions, very frequently of an official character, and generally more 
or less of a public nature, which recite facts, simple or complex, 
with or without dates, and were intended to be lasting records 
of the matters to which they refer. They are in almost all cases 
found engraved, not written. They were occasionally engraved 
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upon monuments in the shape of great monolithic columns ; as, 
for instance, in the case of some of the moral and religious 
edicts of Asoka, and the panegyric on the two columns of victory 
at Mandasor, in Malwa, which recites the t;onquests of king 
Yasddharman. Mostly, however, they are found engraved on 
metal plates, on stone tablets, on rocks, on walls and pillars 
and other parts of ca\ es or of temples and other buildings, on 
pedestals of images and statues, and on relic-caskets. But they 
are occasionally found painted, and in a few instances written 
with ink. And some are found stamped on clay and bricks. 

For the purposes that we have in view, the inscriptions in¬ 
clude, with the exception of the legends on coins and gems, 
everything inscriptive, written, jjainted, stamj)ed or engraved, 
public or private, lengthy or brit:f, that can be turned to account 
in connexion with the ancient past of India, in respect of the 
political history, the religious develoj)mcnt, or any other line of 
research. Fven the mere records of pilgrims’visits are of \ alue, 
in establishing the antitjuity of the sacred places visited by them, 
and of the towns from whicli they canu. Fven descriptive 
labels, incised as accompaniments to statues and sculptures, are 
valuable, in marking tlie ancient times to which traditions and 
legends and mythological notions may be carried back. Even 
a name stamped on a brick has been found of use, in determin¬ 
ing the period to which a building may be referred. Atid even 
masons’ marks, in the form of al[)habetical characters, ha\e 
played an important part in the inquiry into the history of 
writing in India. 

Such are the remains with which we are to deal, and of which 
we shall speak either as ‘inscriptions,’ or as ‘epigraphic records,’ 
or simply as ‘ records,’ according to the convenience of the 
moment. But we are to handle them to only a certain extent. 

d’herc are technical details connected with the inscriptions 
into the treatment of which we cannot, for various reasons, 
enter here. For tlie [jalaeographic branch of Indian epigraphic 
research, which explains the alirhabets in which the inscrijjtions 
were written, and deals with the origin and development of 
those alphabets, we can here only refer to Professor Biihler’s 
Indische Patacographie, [published in 1896. In respect of the 
languages used in the inscriptions, we can only say lierc that 
they include Sanskrit, Pali, some of the Prakrits, the mixed 
dialect or dialects, and the older dialects of Kanarese, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu; adding that, though in this 
detail some of the records offer problems which have .still to be 
solved, they present no substantial initial difficulties to explorers 
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who will use, along with grammars and dictionaries, the more 
recently and critically edited treatments of the texts and trans¬ 
lations. In respect of the diction, we can only observe that the 
inscriptions were composed sometimes entirely in prose, some¬ 
times entirely in verse, and sometimes in prose and verse mixed. 

And, in respect of the eras in which so many of the inscriptions 
were dated, and of the methods according to which the precise 
dates were stated, we can only refer to certain special works and 
tables which will be mentioned farther on. d'hose are technical 
tojtics which cannot be handled here. Also, while a sufficient 
indication must be given of the various purposes to which the 
inscriptions can be applied, we shall not present here even 
a summary of the historical and other results obtained from 
them ; those results form the topics of other contributions to 
this volume. 

Wv h ave to deal here with the inscriptions from other points 
of view. ^Vc• have to explain the nature of them. We have to 
illiislraic the value of them, and show in a general way the ends 
to which they may be utilized, and establish the necessity for an 
exhaustive examination of them. And we have to indicate the 
nature of the work which still remains to be done on tliem, and 
to point out certain subsidiary lines of research which ought to 
be systematically followed up in connexion with them. In 
leading, as we hojte to do, new workers into a field of 
ex|)loration in which there is a vast amount of important work 
still to be done, esjtecially in connexion with the more ancient 
periods, we have to make the way easy for them, by showing 
them how to avoid the mistakes of previous explorers, and 
how to direct their own inquiries to the greatest advantage. 

II. The I 'aluc of the hiscripiioiis 

Rich as have been their bequests to us in other lines, the The value 

Hindus have not transmitted to us any historical works which 

• inscrip- 

can be accepted as reliable for any early tunes. And it is tioos. 
almost entirely from a patient examination of the inscriptions, 
the start in which was made more than a century ago, that 
our knowledge of the ancient political history of India has 
been derived. But we are also ultimately dependent on the 
inscriptions in every other line of Indian research. Hardly 
any definite dates and identifications can be established except 
from them. And they regulate everything that we can leam 
from tradition, literature, coins, art, architecture, or any other 
source. 
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While, however, the in.scriptions contain the historical and 
other information which we seek, they were written, engraved, 
and published, not with the object of presenting that informa¬ 
tion, but for other purposes which will be made apparent 
further on ; and as a rule it is only incidentally, and as a 
purely secondary consideration, that they record the details 
which are so valuable to us. The collection of those details, 
therefore, is a matter that requires time and patience. The 
general value of the inscriptions lies mostly in the way in 
which they all work in, one with another. It follows that 
our results are, for the most part, obtained only by an 
examination and eombiniition of large numbers of the epi- 
graphic records; as, for instance, in the process which 
enabled Profes.sor Kiclhorn (see lA, 20. 404 ff.’) to disj)el the 
influence of a myth, the Vikrania-legend, which had long 
dominated certain theories abfjut the history of Sanskrit 
literature and other matters, by showing that the so-called 
Vikrama era, beginning in 5S is.c., was neither established by, 
nor designedly invented in meinor> of, any king Vikram.a- 
dit3a who actually flourished ;it that time It is not always 

' For the explanation of the abbreviations usctl in this chapter, see the 
list on page 87 f. below. 

- The legend belongs specially to the Jains. As regards this part of it. 
Professor Kielhorn has shown that the era of 58 D.c. was known in a.i>. 47,^ 
and 5.’,2-33 as ‘the reckoning of the Malavas,’ and in a.u. S70 as ‘the 
Malava time or era,’ and that records of A.I>. 73S and 1169 sjieak of it as 
‘ the years of the Malava lord or lords.' lie has shown that the word 
vikrama is first found coupled with it in a record of A. I>. 842 which speaks 
of ‘ the time called viA-rama/ and th.at we hear for the first lime of a jiriiice 
or king named Vikrama, in connexion with the era, in a poem composed in 
A.U. 993, the author of which gives its date by saying that he was writing 
one thousand and fifty years ‘ after king Vikrama had ascended to the pure 
dwelling of the immortals.’ And he has shown that the first specific men¬ 
tion of the era as having been established by Vikramaditya is in a record of 
A.u. 1198. lie has pointed out that these facts ‘would seem to indicate 
that the connexion of Vikrama with the era grew uji gradually, or was an 
innovation which took centuries to become generally adopted.’ And he 
has put forward the very reasonable opinion that the word vikrama, from 
which the idea of the king Vikrama or Vikramaditya was evolved, most 
probably came to be connected witli the era by the poets, because the vears 
of the leckoning originally began in the autumn, and the autumn was tlie 
season for commencing campaigns, and was, in short, the vikrama-kaia or 
‘ war-time.’ 

On the general question, reference may be made to a note by the present 
writer, in lA, 1901. 3 f. All the results of epigraphic research emphatically 
endorse Professor Kielhorn’s conclusions, and point, as far as we can see at 
present, to the period between a.D. 842 and 993 as the time during which 
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ihiit ii single inscrii)tion, taken by itself, will establish any 
thing of special importance ; and we must, at any rate, not 
make a start in epigraphy w'ith the expectation of achieving 
a great discovery in the first new record that we examine. 
It is not every day that we are able to obtain a Rummindei 
inscription (El, 5. 4) which locates at once the birthplace 
of a Buddha ; or a Mandasor inscription (F.GI, 79, and sec 
introd., 65 ff.) which settles at once the long-disinited (luestion 
of the (‘poch of an Indian era, that of the great Gupta kings ; 
or a Takht i-Bahai inscription which (see J RAS, 1905. 223 fif. ; 
I 906. 706 ff.) furnishes corroborative evidence of a Ghristian 
tradition about an apostle and an Indian king, St. d'homas and 
Gondopbernes'. 

A. The Absence of Ancient Historical Compilations 

in India 

It has been said above, that tlie Hindus have not be([ueathed 
to us any historical work which can be acccfited as reliable for 
any early times. It is, indeed, very questionable whether the 
ancient Hindus ever jiussessed the true historical sense, in the 
shaite of the faculty of putting together genuine history on 
liroad and critical lines. As we shall see, they couid write 

the liist cnicle uulinieiits of the lull Icyend were evolved, 01 at Jc-vsl weic 
linaight into somcthiiifj like suhstnntiat blory. 

It h.ss further now become cle.vr that that pnit of the legend which con¬ 
nects ceitain alien foes W'ith Vikrainridity.a is ultiniatc-ly based upon nothing 
but a confusion [see JUAS, 1905. 6431!.; 1906. 161, 176) between Saka, 
.S.aka, as the name of a foreign people, aiid the cpigraphic forms .Saka, .Saka, 
--Sakka, Jsakka, .Sakya, Sakya, Sakya, a‘ Buddhist.’ That pait of it rests, 
not upon w.ars between an Indi.an king and foieign invaders of his counti v, 
but ujion the rivalrj', with v.arjing success, during the fust centuries before 
and after the Christian cia, between the Buddhists and the Jains. 

The reckoning of 58 a. c. was founded by Kanishkn, in the sense that the 
opening years of it were the years of his reign ; it was set going as an cia by 
his successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, by intro¬ 
ducing .another according to his own regnal years, continued it; and it was 
accepted and petpetuated as an era by the Malava people, and so was trans- 
niitted to posterity by them : see JRAS, 1905. 233 ; 1906. 979; 1907. 1G9. 

* In connexion with this matter it may be added that, whereas the Syriac 
version of the Acts of St. Thomas mentions a certain Gad as a brother of 
king Gudnafrhar, Gondophernes (lA, 1904. 4), there has recently been 
obtained, from the territory to which the Takht-i-Bah.al inscription belongs, 
an intaglio (see the Annual Report of the Afchaeoh^t^icat Survey of India for 
1903-3. 167) which bears the Kh.aioshthI legend Cadasa, ‘ of Gada (Gad).' 
It would be rash to jump to the conclusion that we have here a souvenir of 
Gad himself, brother of Gondophernes. But we have evidence, in this new 
discovery, that the name Gad is at least not purely legendary. 
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short historical compositions, concise and to the j)oint, hut 
limited in extent. Uut no evidence of the {possession by them 
of the faculty of dealing with history on general lines has 
survived to us in the shape of any genuine historical work, 
deliberately written by them as such, and also accurate and 
reliable. 

^J’he experience of the ^Arabian writer Alberiini, in the 
eles'enth century, was, that ‘ the Hindus do not pay much 
attention to the historical order of things, they are very care¬ 
less in relating the chronological succession of their kings, and 
when they are {pressed for information and are at a loss, not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take tcp tale-telling.’* And 
certainly, such attem])ts as have been made by the Hindus of 
more recent times do not dis{)lay any ca{pabilities from which 
we might infer that their early ancestors [jcpssessed the facailty, 
even if they did not exercise it. 

Early in the last centur\’, there was {Put together—a{){ParentI}- 
iluitc s{)ontaneously, and ikpI in conse<juence of any lead gi\en 
by western imjuiries — a Kanarese compilation entitled Raja- 
valikathc, or ‘the story of the succession of kings,’ which 
{Purports to trace the history of Jainism, cs|)ecially in conne.\itpn 
with the {irovince ol Mysore, on the {political history of which, 
also, it {Pretends to throw light, from the earliest {piessible times : 
the {Published cxlracts frtprn thisp^ork"', howeser, .show that it 
i.s sim|ply an imaginative {production, cpf the most fant:iful kind, 
based on the wildest legends, to whi<'h no value cpf any scprt can 
be attached for earls- historical {piir{posesAt a{p{parenlly some 
earlier time, as yet not fixed, there was drawn u{), in the same 
{Part of the ccpuntry, a 'raniil chronii le entitled Kohgude.sa- 
rajakkal/, or ‘the kings of the Kfphgu country,’ which {pur|)orts 
to gise a connected liistorical aci'ount of M3'sore from the first 
century a.ip. : but in this case, again, the fanciful nature of the 
■work, and its utter want of reliability for any {Pur{P0scs of early 

’ Sachan’s translation ol Alberuni’s India, 2. lO. 

“ .See EC’, 2, Inscriptions at iSravaiia-Bcjgola, introd. 3 ff., S ff., 25 f., 61. 

‘ Kor one illustration of this, .see lA, 21. 157; .and regarding ilie a{')0- 
cryphal character of one of the earlier works on which it may be b.ased, the 
Bhadrabahiicharita, see El, 4. 23, note i. 

‘ Tliere is an abstract of the contents of this work, by Dowson, in JKA.S, 
1846. 1 flf.: and a translation, by Taylor, in the Madras Jottr 7 tal of Literature 
and Science, 14, 1847. i ff. Burnell condemned the work in his South- 
Indiait Palacog}-aphy, 1874. 26, note i ; 1878. 33, note i. 

Regarding the ‘Chronicle ofToragal,’ another document of the same class, 
but on a smaller scale, produced by the astrologers of Be]ganm and Manuli, 
sec I A, 30, 1901. 201, note 3. 
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history, are disclosed at once by the very slightest thoiighttiil 
examination in the light of present knowledge: for instance, at 
the outset, not only' does it give, as real facts, the fictitious 
pedigree and history with which we are familiar from the 
spurious copjierjilate records of the ^^’estern Gahga series, but 
also (see lil, 3. 1 70), before the first of the fictitious Ganga 
kings, it places in the period a.i>. 83 to 178, and before that 
time, some of the Rnshtrakfita kings whose dates really lay 
between a.d. 675 and 956. Notices of other chronicles, 
relating, for instance, to the Chola, I’allava, and I’andya 
territories and to the Telingana country, are to be found in 
Professor H. H. Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of tlu Mackenzie 
Collection. 'J'hese have, perhaps, not yet been critici/.ed in 
detail. Rut a perusal of the notices discloses features very 
similar to those of the Rajaxalikathe and the Kohgudesa- 
rajakkal. And, though they may be of some use in the 
geographical line of inijuiry, we ha\e no prima-facic reason 
to expect to find in these works, also, anything of the 
slightest historical value for early days. 

B. Pedigrees and Successions 

Vet there were once, undoubtedly, genuine materials in 
abundance, from which histories of the most valuable kind 
might have been compiled in ancient times. 

In the first place, vve, who have lived in India, know how, 
in that country, pedigrees arc always forthcoming, even in the 
])re.scnt day, to an extent that is unknoxvn in western lands. 
Among families connected in any way hereditarily with the 
administration, even the Gaudas or Patils (the village headmen) 
and the Kulkarnls (the accountants) can always bring forward, 
whenever there is any inquiry into their watans or rights and 
privileges, or any disimte among themselves, genealogical tables, 
unquestionably not altogether unauthentic, which exhibit the 
most complicated ramifications of their houses, and often go 
back for two or three centuries; and even the death of an 
ordinary cultivator usually results in the production of a similar 
table, though of more limited scope, in the inquiry that is held 
to determine his heirs. Every maiha or religious college of any 
importance preserves the succession of its heads. And among 
the Jains we have the Pattavalis or successions of pontiffs, for 
a full and lucid notice of some of which we are indebted to 
Dr. Hoernle (lA, 20. 341 ; 2t. 57)’. They purport to run 

‘ Kor others, see Khvli in lA, 11. 345, 351 ; Peterson’s St\onti Report on 
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back to even the death of the last 'rirthaiiikara Vardhainana- 
Mahavira in (let us say) 527 u.c. j and, though the earlier 
portions of them were probahh- put together in their present 
form not before the ninth centur}' a. n. (because they exhiliit 
the Vikrania-Uigend ; sec page 4 above, and note 2) and with 
results that are capable of considerable adjustment, they are, 
no doubt, based upon more ancient and correct lists that were 
then extant. 

The preser^•ation of pedigrees and successions has evidently 
been a national characteristic for many centuries. And we 
cannot doubt that considerable attention was paiti to the matter 
in connexion with the royal families, and that \'aih.savalis or 
Raja^■alis, lists of the lineal successions of kings, were com]iilcd 
and kept from very earl)' times. In fact, the matter is not one 
of speculation, but is capable of j)roof. A\’e distinctly recognize 
the use of such Vahisavalis, giving the relationships and succes¬ 
sions of kings, but no chroncMogical details beyond the record 
of the total duration o( each reign, with <a'casionall)' a corona¬ 
tion-date recorded in an era. in the coppcrjilate n-cords. ^Ve 
trace them, for instance, in the introductf)ry passages of the 
grants of the Eastern Chalukya series (sec, e.g., I A, 14.55; H.SIl, 
1. 3^) j El, 5. 131 ; 7. 177), which, from the period a. n. yi8 to 
p25 (inwards, name the succe.ssi\-e kings, beginning with the 
founder of the line who reigned three centuries before that 
time, but do not put forward more than the length of the reign 
of each of them ; and, from certain differences in the figures 
for some of the reigns, we recognize that there were varying 
recensions of those ^’ari^savalis. And we trace the use of 
\’.imsavalis again in the similar records of the Eastern Clahgas 
of Kalihga, which, from a. o. 1058 onwards (.see El, 4. 1S3), 
give the same details about the kings of that line with effect 
from about A.n. 890, and one of which, issued in a.d. 1296 
(JA.SB, 65, 1896. 229), includes a coronation-date of a.d. 1141 
or 1142. 

’rhere is other proof also’. There has been brought to light 
from Nepal a long Vamsavali (IA, 13. 411), which purports 
to give an unbroken list of the rulers of that country, with 

Sanskj-it MSS., 89, 163 ; and Bhandarkar’s A'c/ort on Sanskrit MSS. for 
1883-84. 14, 319. 

' Kalhana, writing the Rajataraiiigini in A.n. 1148-49, mentions lists of 
kings of Kashmir which had been put together by Kshcmeiidra and 
Helaraja (compare page 16 below). But we do not quote these as proof of 
our present point ; because they were compilations, not original lists 
prepared under the dynasties to which they rclerred. 
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the lengths of their reigns and an occasional landmark in the 
shape of the date of an accession stated in an era, back from 
A.o. 1768 to even so fabulous an antiquity as six or seven 
centuries before the commencement of the Kali age in 3102 b.c;. 
It contains gross mistakes in chronolc^gy : for instance, it places 
in loi to 34 n. c. Aiiisuvarman, of the "I’hakurl dynasty, who, we 
know, was ruling in a. n. 635 and 649 or 650 (F.GI, introd., 
189); and, partly through committing one of the usual lead¬ 
ing faults "of Hindu compilations, namely, of treating contem- 
Ijoranecjus dynasties as successive dynasties, it places about the 
end of the seventh century n.c. a certain Vrishade\'a, of the 
Suryavariisi or l^ichchhavi dynasty, who, we know, was a con- 
tem])orary of Amsuvarman. And, as was pointed out by bandit 
IJhagvvanlal Indraji, who brought the full Vaihsavali to notice 
critically, ‘it possesses no value whatever as a whole,’ and ‘no 
single one of its several portions is free fr(^m the most serious 
errors," and it is useless for reconstructing the earlier history of 
Nepal, u^’en by adjustment with respect to any names and dates 
that are known from other sources. Hut, in connexion with 
the abo\ e-mentioned Vrishadeva, and in spite of the error in 
respect of his date, it teaches one thing which is of use. From 
him, whom it places No. 18 in the Suryavamsi dynasty, to 
Vasantadeva, No. 23, it gives correctly a list of six successive 
names, which we have verified from epigraphic records. It 
allots to each of these rulers, it is true, a length of reign which 
not only is impossible in itself, but also is disproved in one 
case at least by the inscri[)tions. Hut the fact remains, that 
the names arc given correctly and in the right order. 'This 
short list was certainly not based on some ancient charter read 
by the original compiler of this portion of the Vamsavali. What 
would have happened, if that had been the case, is suggested 
idainly enough by the Konnur inscription from the Dharwar 
District (El, 6. 25), which jmrports to be the reproduction of 
a charter, dated A.n. 860, of the time of the RashUakuta king 
Ainoghavarsha I. Here, we have a record on stone, which 
says that it was embodied in that shape in accordance with 
a coj^pcrplatc charter that was read and exi^lained by a 
certain Jain teacher named Viranandin, son of Meghachandra. 
Partly from the characters of the record, and partly from the 
established fact that Meghachandra died a. J>. T115, we know 
that this record was not put on the stone before the twelfth 
century a. d. We do not dispute the alleged fact that Vira¬ 
nandin drafted the stone record from some ancient charter on 
copper. But we find either that he could not read that charter 
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correctly, or that he did not take the trouble to interpret it 
aright; for, not only has he mi.sstated the relationships of some 
of the Rashtrakuta kings whom the stone version does mention, 
and omitted others whom it ought to hav'e included, but also— 
])robahly from a wrong intcrj)retation of some verse which we 
have not as yet found in a genuine record—he has placed at 
the head of the Rashtrakupi genealogy a purely fictitious 
person, whom he has called Prichchhakaraja. If the list from 
V’rishadeva to Vasantadc\a in the Nejial Variisavali had been 
put together in the same way from some ancient deed, tlie 
comj)iler of that part of the document would undoubtedly ha\e 
committed some similar mistakes, ^^’e have no hesitation in 
saying that he took these si.v names from some genuine early 
Vaihsavali, accessible to him, which had sur\ i\ ed from the time 
of the rulers to whom it referred ; and ])robably the duration of 
the reigns was given correctly by him, and was falsified suh- 
seciuently by some later compiler to suit his own scheme of the 
whole chrcjnology. 

'J’he Bower Manuscript has pro\ed to us that, under 
favourable conditions, a document written on even so frail 
a material as lurch-bark can survive for fourteen centuries. 
This manuscript was oluained in Kashgaria, on the north 
of Kashmir, through exca\alions at ‘the foot of one of the 
curious old erections, of which several are to be found in the 
Kuchar district.’ It was secured and brought to notice by 
Lieutenant Bower (see JASH, 5(;, iSpo. prcjceedings, 22t), 
from whom it derives its name. Anti Dr. Hoernle has shown 
(lA, 21. 37), by a comparison of its charai'ters with those of 
epigraphic records, that in it we ha\e a leritable original 
document, which is a relie that has come down to us from 
the period a.d. 400 to 450. With this instance before us, we 
may not unreasonably ho[)e that an exploration of some buried 
city, or even of one or other of the numerous private collections 
of ancient manuscriiits that still remain to he examined, may 
some day result in the discovery of some of the early and 
authentic Vaih.sa\'ali.s. 

Meanwhile, we have to he v'cry cautious in accepting what 
we do obtain in this line. We have before us the example, not 
only of the Nepal VathSavali, but also of some Vkiiiisavalis from 
Oris.sa, w'hich do not indeed pretend to quite such fabulous 
anticiuity, but which nevertheless purport to present an unbroken 
list of the kings of that province back from a.d. 1871 to the 
commencement of the Kali age in 3102 n.c., with the length 
of the reign of each, and with certain specified dates as epochs. 
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And the results put forward by them, and by the palni-lcaf 
archives of the temple of Jagannatha at I'uri, have been sup¬ 
posed to give at any rate certain definite and reliable landmarks 
in the early history. Hut an examination of them and of the 
archives (see El, 3. 334 ff.) has shown that, for at least the 
period anterior to about a. n. 7 100, they are utterly fanciful and 
misleading, and that they were devised, chiefly from imagina¬ 
tion, simply to magnify the antiipiity and importance of the 
temple of Jagannatha and of all its surroundings and con¬ 
nexions. 'These local annals are not correct even in respect of 
so radical a ])oint as the building of that tem[)le. 'They attribute 
it to a king Anangabhima, whom they would place a.i>. 1175 
to I 202 ; whereas we know from the cpigraphic records that it 
was built by a j)redccessor of his, Anantavarma-Chodaganga- 
Gangesvara, in the jreriod A.n. 1075 to 1141 or 1742. Eurther, 
the}' actually divide this latter king intcj two |)er.sons, Chodagahga 
and Gangesvara, to whom they would allot the ])eriods a.d. 1132 
to 7752 ami 71 52 to 77 66 . For the period anterior to him, they 
do not inc'or])oratc any ancient anrl authentic lists of rulers, but 
simply bring forward, amongst a host of fabulous names, a few 
historic kings, some of them not even i;onnei:ted with Orissa at all, 
whose dates they grossly misplace. I'lius these records, again, 
are absolutely worthless for any purposes of ancient historj'. 

C. Official Records 

In the genuine early Vaih.savalis, materials must long have Official 
been extant, which could have been turned to most valuable records, 
account, if only for the bare outlines of [jolitical history. Hut 
there wcic plainly more iimiile materials than these. Of course, 
the elaborate routine of modern times had not been devised. 

Still, with the great advance towards eivilization which the 
Hindus had iiiade even in the fourth century u.c., and with 
the careful ami detailed system of admini.stration which is 
disclosed by the inscriptional remains, there must have been, 
from early times, a fairly extensive system of official records. 

In any such state of advancement there are certain precautions 
and arrangements, indicated by common sense, which would 
inevitably be adoiitcd. Gopics of important orders issued 
must be kept on record in the issuing office, as a reminder 
to make sure that instructions given are duly and fully carried 
out; and orders received must be filed in the receiving office, 
to be produced in justification of any particular measures taken 
in giving effect to them. The specific terms of treaties and 
alliances must be reduced to writing ; and copies must be kept 
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for reference by each of the contracting parties. Diaries of 
some kind must be kept by local governors, from which to 
prepare from time to time the periodical reports on their 
administration. A record must be kept, on both sides, of 
tribute paid by the great feudatory nobles and received by the 
paramount sovereign. And, even under a system of fanning 
the revenues, acc ounts of some kind must be framed, of the 
proceeds of provincial customs and taxes and of village 
revenues, and of the expenditure incurred on the collection 
(j 1 them. 

Notes of all such matters must have been [)rcscrved in some 
form or another, in all the various offices. But it is probable 
that they were kept in the shape of general da)-books, some¬ 
thing like the Diaries of the I’eshwas of the eighteenth centurv’, 
dealing with all matters mixed, rather than according to any 
system of separate ledgers and files for each branch of business. 
Except on the hypothesis of such a scatem of day books, it is 
difficult to account for the manner in which, for instance, the 
date of a record of a.ic 1008 at 'I'anjcjie (ll.SlI, 14) cites 
the 124th and J43rd days of the twenty-fourth year of the Chola 
king Rajaraja J, and the date of a record of .v.d. 1113 at 'firii- 
varur in the 'I’anjore district (hil, 4. 73) cites the 340th day of 
the fifth )ear of the reign of his ilesccndant Vikrama-Chbjadcva; 
for sLicIt details to be cited conveniently there must hate liecn 
available some such books, in whii-h the days were entered 
and numbered, and the events cif them were posted up, as 
they ran 


D. Dynastic Archives and Chronicles 

In such da)’-books and other records, valuable items of 
historical information would abound. Tlic comjiilation, how¬ 
ever, of any general histor)’ from them would, no doubt, be 

' I'or an indication of the mature of ihese Diaries, referenec may be ra.ade 
to the extracts relating to political matters from the Uojnisi or Journal of 
the Maharaja Sahu of Sataia from a.d. 1713-14 to 17.’,4-35, published at 
Poona in or about 1900. Some of tlie J’eshuas’ Diaries themselves h.ave, 
it is believed, been published since then. 

“ A rather enriotis instance of citing (he days is furnished by the 
Timppuvan.am grant of the Pandya king J.a{avarnia-Kula.sel<hara (lA, 20. 
288), which mentions the 4,3(ioth day of his thirteenth year. We can hardly 
imagine that the numbering of the days h.ad run on from the first day of 
the reign up to that high number. And we understand that, as suggested 
(loc. cit., 289), the writer took the fortieth day of the thirteenth year, and, 
for some reason or other, added it to 360 x I2 ^ 4,320 as the total number 
of the days of the preecding twelve years. 
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;i somewhat complicated and laborious matter. But there 
were, plainly, other materials of a more concise kind, that 
might have been used with great facility, in the shape of 
dynastic archives and chronicles, which, in some cases at 
least, survived for a considerable time after the disappearance 
of the dynasties to which they belonged, and from which 
comprehensive and very valuable accounts might easily have 
been put together. 

It can only have been from ancient archives, of considerable 
fullness of detail, which had fallen into their own hands, that 
the Western Chalukya kings of Kalyani (a.t>. 973 to 1189) 
derived the knowledge that they possessed, and exhibited in 
some of their records, of the earlier ('halukya dynasty of 
Badfimi (about a.d. 550 to 757)—separated from themselves 
by an interval of inou; than two centuries, during which an 
extraneous dynasty possessed the sovereignty—from which 
they claimed to l)C descended. 'I’his is pointedly illustrated 
by the mention, in the Kauthem plates of a.d. 1009 (lA, 16. 

1 5), of Mahgalesa, who was not in the direct line of descent, 
and therefore might easily have been lost sight of in a mere 
Vaihsavali, and by the preservation, in the same record, among 
certain other details for which tradition alone, or a mcie list of 
kings, would not account, of the memory of the conquest by 
him of the territory of Revatidvipa, and by the way in which 
the record seeks to obliterate his attempt to break the direct 
and rightful senior line of succession in favour of transmitting 
the crown to his own son, by representing him as simply a 
regent during the minority of his nephew Pulakesin II, to 
whom, it says, he eventually restored the throne in pious 
accordance with the custom and laws of the ('halukya kings. 
And the Silahara princes of the .Southern Kohkan must have 
kept a careful record of their paramount sovereigns, the 
Rashtnikutas (a.d. 754 to 973), as well as of them.selves, to 
account for the statement about the rise of their own family 
under Krishna I. in the period between .\.d. 878 and 912, 
and for the full account of the Rashtrakuta genealogy, as 
well as of their own pedigree, that is given in the Khare- 
patan plates of a.d. 1008 (KI, 3. 293), issued by the Silahara 
Rattaraja in the time of the Western Chalukya king Iriva- 
bedahga-Satyasraya. 

These cases indicate distinctly the compilation and survival 
of dynastic chronicles, which were doubtless carried on chapter 
by chapter after the death of each successive king or prince. 
And we can actually recognize the copy of a chapter, or of 
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tln“ draft of the beginning of a chapter, of such a chronicle, 
compiled most probably from day-books or other such sources, 
in the Hathigumpha cave-inscription, of 156-55 is.c. if it is 
really dated in the 165th year of the time of the Maurya kings 
((MA, plate 17 ; .Sixth Oiiental Congress, 5. 135), which gives 
a succinct accf)unt of the career of king Khnravela of Kalihga 
from his birth to the thirteenth } ear of his reign : it tells 11s that 
he s]icnt fifteen years in princely sports ; that for nine years he 
enjoyed ])owcr as \'uvaraja or heir-apparent and apiiointed suc¬ 
cessor ; and that lie was crowned to the succession at the end 
of his twenty-fourth year: and then it briefl)' enumerates, year b)- 
year, the prineijial events of In's reign, and certain large items 
of expenditure on public works and charity, as far as tlu' 
thirteenth \ear. In this deyiartment. again, we ma)’ hope that 
future explorations will result in disco\eries of a ])articulaiiy 
interesting kind. 

E. The Puranas 

The Those materials did not remain .dtogether unutili/ed. We 

I’uran.TS. can trace a use of at least Vaiii.savalis in tlu' historii al chapters 
given in some of the Puranas, which do certainly indicate a 
desire on the part of the ancient Hindus not to ignore general 
histor)’ altogether, and are clearly based upon ancient archixes 
which had survived in a rnfire or less complete .sha])e and were 
somehow or other accessible to the com])osors of those works, 
or u])on some prototype which had been so basi-d. 

At the same time it is not verv mut h, in the way of reliable 
history, that we gather from these chapters in the Puranas. In 
the first jilace, some of the necessary materials were apparently 
not available to the authors, and some of the dynasties are 
omitted altogether, for Instance, the J'uranas do not include 
(at any rale with any clearness) any references to the line 
established in Northern India by Ranishka, who, in doing 
that, founded the so-called Vikrama era commencing in 58 n.c. 
(see page 4 above, and note 2), or to the line i-stablished in 
A\"estein India by that king of Kiithiawar and Ujjain, appa¬ 
rently of Pahlava, Parthian, extraction, who thereby founded 
the so-called Saka era of a. n. 78. They mention the great 
dynasty of the Guptas (a. o. 320 to about 530) in merely a 
vague manner, without individual names, as kings reigning 
over Saketa and the Magadha country and along the Ganges 
as far as Prayaga (Allahabad)—a description which can only 
apply to the actual rise of the Gupta power under Chandra- 
gupta I. (a. I). 320 to about 335). And with this statement 
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about the Guptas—whom (by the way) they would place more 
than three centuries ahead of the present day—they close their 
treatment of the dynasties : no later history is found in them. 
In the second place, the authors did not think it worth their 
while to give us any fixed points, in the shape of dates re¬ 
corded in any of the Hindu eras, to which we might refer their 
statements. Thirdly, they are by no means in exact agreement 
with each other in respect of the details which they give re¬ 
garding the lengths of individual reigns or even the duration 
of each dynasty. In the fourth place, even allowing for corrup¬ 
tion by successive copyists, it seems plain that -be the cause 
what it may ; sometimes, perhaps, inability to decipher ancient 
characters—they have not always given us even the names of 
their kings with accuracy : compare, for instance, the Puranie 
lists of the Andhrabhrityas with each other, and still more with 
suc:h information about those kings as wc have obtained from 
the epigraphic records. Finall)-, the chronological results of 
these chapters show that here, again, the authors committed 
the fault of treating t;ontemporaneous d)nasties as successive; 
thus (to take only a part of the whole list), from the beginning 
of tlie Mauryas to the end of the Kailakila-Yavanas tiie Puranas 
give us a total period of more than 2,500 years; appl) this to 
320 u.c. as the initial year of the first Maurya king Chandra- 
gupta (see JKAS, 1906. 984 f.), and we have the end of the 
Kailakila-Yavanas about a. o. 2200, some three centuries in 
the future from even the present time; and we have to place 
after that a varii;ty of other rulers, inc;luding the Guptas 
(a. p. 320 to about 530), who, the same works say, followed 
the Kailakila-Yavanas. 

In short, in the historical chapters of the Puranas the treat¬ 
ment of their subject is sketchy and meagre, and the details 
are discrepant. We may utilize these chapters to a certain 
extent for general purposes, if we discriminate so as to place 
synchronously in different territories some of the dynasties 
which they exhibit as ruling successively over the same domi¬ 
nions. But w'e cannot apply them more precisely without 
appreciably more corroboration than has as yet been obtained 
from epigraphic and numismatic sources. 


F. The R&jataramgini 

The only other indication, that has survived from any anti- The Raja- 
quity, of an attempt on the part of the Hindus to put together taramgini, 
anything in the shape of a general history, is the Rfijataranigini, 
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on the first eight cantos of which Kalhana was engaged in a. d. 
1148-49. 

Kalhana mentions certain previous writers : Suvrata, whose 
work (he saj s) was made difficult by misplaced learning; 
Kshemendra, who drew up a list of kings, of which, however 
(he says) no part is free from mistakes ; Nllamuni, who wrote 
the Nflamata-l’ur.ana; Helaraja, who composed a list of kings 
in 12,000 verses; Padmamihira; and Chhavillakara. His own 
work, he tells us, was based on eleven collections of Rajakathas 
or ‘stories about kings,’' and on the work of Nllamuni. He .says 
he sought to remove all errors by consulting charters issued by 
ancient kings, and laudatory inscri]jtions on .stones, and manu¬ 
scripts. And he has juesented us witii a detailed account of 
Kashmir, including occasional items of external histor)', which 
purports to go back to 2448 11. c., and has given us the alleged 
evact details of the length of the reign of each successive king 
from 1182 13 .c. onw'ards. 

We may expect to find Kalhana fairly correct for his own 
time, and for tlie jneceding century 01 so. Put an e.xaniination 
of the details of his work quickly exposes its imaginative cha¬ 
racter, and its unreliability for any earlier period. It places 
towards the close of the period 2448 to 1182 n.c. the great 
Maurya king Asoka, who.se real initial <late, as determined by 
his abhisheka or anointment to the sovereignty, was 264 n.c. 
(see J RA.S, 1906. 985 f.). It places in 704 to 634 b. c. Mihirakula, 
the great foreign invader of India, whose real period was closely 
about A. 1). 530 (I'.OI, introd. ii). It places about .seven 
centuries after Mihirakula a ’I’dramana, the original of whom 
can hardly be any other than Tdramana the father of 
Mihirakula. And, though Kalhana could put forward such 
exact details as four years, nine months, and one day for the 
duration of the reign of Matrigupta (a.ii. 106 to in, as placed 
by him), he was obliged to allot to Ranaditya I. a reign of 
three centuries (.a. n. 222 to 522), simply in order to save his 
own chronolog}’. 

' Compare, especially as Iiclping to illustrale how fictitious matter 
might come to be introduced into such stories and to be disseminated by 
them, the discourse about leligion, and the recital of the praises of ancient 
and recent devotees of .Siv.a, in which .Somesvara fV. and his commander- 
in-chief indulged on a certain occasion (El, 5. 21,8 ; see also ibid. 2,43, for 
another instance of a dharmaprasaiiga or talk about religion between 
village officials'. 
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G. General Literature and Historical Romances 

With thobc exceptioiib, namely, the historical chapters of General 
the Puranas and the Rajataraihgini, the ancient Hindus seem 
to have never made any real attempt to deal with history on historical 
general lines. 'I'hey have left us to gather what we can from romances, 
their ordinary literary works, into vshich they have occasionally 
introduced historical matter, but, as can clearly be seen, only 
as an incidental detail of quite secondary and subordinate 
importance. 

In the body of their literature, the Hindus do not help us 
much. The plots of some of the plays, the classical poems, 
and the collections of imaginative stories, were woven round 
historic names, both of persons and of places, liut it is 
seldom, except in the geographical line, that such allusions 
can be put to any practical use. They help us to locate 
])laees, and to fix the limits of countries. Tor instance, we 
know, from other sources, that the ancient Tamalipti is the 
modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District ; and thus an 
incidental statement of the I )asakumaracharita, that Tama¬ 
lipti was in the Suhma couiiti)’', gives us a more precise 
indication than is obtainable elsewhere as to the exact jiart 
of Rengal that was known by the name of buhnia. So, 
also, for another part of Bengal, the statement in the Dlgha- 
Nikaya, i. iii ; 2. J35, that Champa, which is known to be 
represented b) a \illage which forms the western part of the 
tcjwn of Bhagalpur, was in .\nga, gives us a similar indication 
as to the exact [losition of the Anga country. And they 
help us to establish the antiquity of places ; thus, we know, 
from the Aihoje inscription of the time of Pulakesin II, that the 
celebrated [)oet Kalidasa flourished before .v.D. 634 ; and so the 
mention by him, in the Raghuvaiiisa, tS. 33. of Clokarna, in 
the North Kanara District, carries back the existence ol that 
place, as a famous Saiva site, to at least the beginning of the 
seventh century .x.u. In the historical line, however, the 
allusions teach us little, if anything. The works do not give 
dates for what is told in them : and naturally enough : the 
similar productions of other countries, also, do not aim at 
being historical records, and at including chronological details. 

The works in question arc of use, historically, only when the 

* The name is aolually presented as Damalipta in the text, in the 
beginning of the sixth ch.apter, both in Wilson’s edition and in l*eterson s.^ 

'J'bere is, however, no question about that form being only a variant ot 
the better known Tamalipti. 
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date of an author happens to be known, and we are enabled 
thereby to fix a latest possible limit for an historic name, 
mentioned by him, for which we have otherwise no specific 
date at all. 

There arc, indeed, a few compositions which put forward 
certain distinct historical pretensions, but which cannot, in 
truth, be taken as anything more serious than historical 
romances. 

In Sanskrit, we have in prose the Harshacharita of Bana, 
and in verse the Vikramankadcvacharita of Bilhana. 'I'he 
first deals with the achievements or career of the great 
northern king Harsha, Harshadeva, or Harshavarclhana, cjf 
'rhanesar and Kanauj (a. n. 605-6 to about 648); and the 
second deals, in the same way, with an equally great southern 
king of later times, the Western Chfilukya Vikraniaditya ^T, 
of Kalyani (a.d. 1076 to 1126). 'I'hus they both aim at being 
historical chronicles of those two periods. But they do not 
present the ])lain straightforward language of scjbcr common 
sense. They imitate the classical poems, with all their 
elaboration of diction, metajjhor, and imagery. They weave 
into their stories mythical and su])ernatural matter of the 
most fanciful kind. And they give us some charming reading 
in the jjoetical line. But they offer us not much Itcyond that. 
The historical information contained in the 1 larsliacharita 
might Ive summed up very briefly. 'J'hat in the A'ikraman- 
kadevacharita is more extensive ; mixed up, on the other 
hand, with more imaginative matter than is found in Bana’s 
work. But neither author has given us a date for anything 
that is mentioned bj’ him. ^Vc do not !)lamc them for this: 
the authors of the modern liuropean historical novels rarely 
give dates ; and, when they do, we should hardly accept tlieir 
statements for quotation without verification. \Ve only remark 
that no dates are given. Bana, for instance, tells us that 
I larshavardhana was born ‘in the month Jyaishtha, on the 
twelfth day of the dark fortnight, when the moon was standing 
in the I’leiades, just after the twilight time, when the young 
night had begun to climb ; ’ ^ but he has not given us any 
statement as to the year. And Bilhana tells us that, when 
Vikramaditya was born, ‘ flowers fell from the sky, Indra’s 
drum resounded, and the gods rejoiced in heaven' (lA, 5.318); 
but he does not even name the month and day. Neither 


’ Translation by Cowell and Thomas, toy; but with a correction, in 
respect of the allusion to the Pleiades, from the text, Kashmir edition, 384. 
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author has given us even his own date. And so, if Harsha- 
vardhana and Vikramaditya were not knowji from more 
exact sources of a different kind, we should not even know to 
what period to refer the poets and their patrons. 

In the same category we must place the Tamil historical 
j)oems, the Kalavali, the Kalihgattu I’arani, and the Vikrama- 
Cholan-Ula, for our introduction to which we are indebted 
to Mr. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai (I A, 18. 259 ; ly. 329 ; 22. 141). 
In these, again, there is a great deal of charming reading, and 
much of interest, and a good deal of importance. But here, 
also, there are no dates, anti tlierefore no means in tlic works 
themselves for determining the periods to whicli they belong. 

'Phese works, the dramas, the classical poems, the imagi¬ 
native stories, and the historical romances, and so also the 
Buddhist writings both Sanskrit and I’ali, arc invaluable for 
the study of manners and customs, trade and commerce, 
methods and routes of communication, geographical hints, and 
the details of domestic, social, public, and religious life. They 
noiild furnisli e.xcellent materials for artiiles such as those 
which the Rev. T. Kotilkes has given us, from the Buddhist 
works, on the Deccan in the time of CJautama-Buddha (lA, 16. 
j ff., 49 ff.). And they supplement the epigraphic leeords 
admirably. But that is all they do. And, even in respect of 
the results which we do obtain from such sources, we must 
always remember that the ancient Hindu writers were not 
archaeologists, and that, eonse(iuently, the results are liable to 
be for the times in which the writers wrote, rather than for 
the times to which their works refer. 

H. Introductions and Colophons of Literary Works 

It is only in the introductions and colophons of their literary 
wc)rks, for a knowledge of which we are indebted largely to 
the detailed reports of Professor Peterson and of Dr. Bhan- 
darkar on Sanskrit manuscripts, that the Hindus have thought 
it worth their while to give us any dates to accompany such 
historical details as they put forward. Here, the dates are 
useful enough. But we find that the historical matter is 
introduced only incidentally, to magnify the importance of 
the authors themselves rather than of their patrons, and is not 
handled with any particular care and fullness. As typical 
illustrations, we take the following cases. 

Soniadeva tells us, in the colophon of his Yasastilakathat 
he finished that work in the month Chaitra, the Saka year 881 
* Peterson's Second J\eJ>ort, 47. 


Introduc¬ 
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expired, falling in a.d. 959, during the rule of a Chalukya 
prince who was the eldest son of Arikesarin and was a feudatory 
of a king Krishnarajadeva. But he does not take the trouble 
to tell us the name of the prince, presumably his immediate 
patron, or to slate the family or even the parentage of the 
king, or to indicate the territorj of either the sovereign or 
his vassal. In this case, as it happens, we learn more about 
the famil)' of the prince from tlie Vikrumarjunavijaya 01 
I’ampa-Bharala of Panipa, who, writing a.d. 941-42, mentions 
as his patron the aforesaid Arikesarin, and gives his pedigree 
for seven preceding generations, with ajiparently a tolerablj' 
definite hint as to the part of the c-ountry to which he be¬ 
longed*. As regards the king Krishnarajadeva, we knew, from 
the epigraphic records, the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, 
for w'hom we had dates in a.d. 940 and 956. And, there 
being no extraneous objections, we did not hesitate to identify 
Sdniadcva's Krishnarajadeva with this Krishna III, and to 
extend the reign of the latter to .\. D. 959, even before obtain¬ 
ing for him ;i later ciiigraphic dale in a.d. 961 (see El, 6. 180). 
In this way, S6made\a’s literary reference usefully suiiplemented 
the inscriptions. But it teaches us, in itself, little enough. And, 
by the way, lie might jilainly ha\c told us even a good deal 
more than he has. 'I'he preamble of the letter issued by his 
hero king Yasddhara'^, particularly in its introduction of the 
titles ‘supreme lord ol the town I’adinavatiptira, lord of 
the mountain Kanakagiri, and owner of the Kailasa-crest,’ 
as well as in other details, is no mere ordinary epistle, but 
is an imitation of the formal preamble of a grant ; from which 
we gather that Somadeva had access to official papers, and 
used one of the drafts kept on hand for jjreparing charters 
of grants. 

Take, again, the case of Jahlana. In the iiilroduction to 
his Subhashitamuktavali, written in the period .■\. d. 1247 to 
1260", he states carefully the relationships in his own pedigree, 
but omits to stiite them in the case of the IJevagiri-Yadava 
kings Bhillania, Singhana, and Krishna, and their ancestor 
Mallugi, whom he mentions. 

Take, finally, the case of Hemadri. Writing in the period 
A.D. 1260 to 1271, in the time of the Devagiri-Yadava 
king Mahadeva, under whom, as also under his successor 
Ramachandra, he held the post of ^rikaranadhipa or super- 

' Rice’s Pampa-Bharata, canto i, verses 15 to 42. 

• Peterson’s Second Report, 39. 

® JJhanclarkar’s Report for 1887—88 to 1890*91. notices, 7. 
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intendent of the business connected with the drawing up of 
documents, he aimed, in the introduction to his Vrataklianda*, 
at giving the full pedigree, with incidental historical items^ of 
that branch of the Yndav'as from even I'uranic times. In 
spite, however, of the free access that he must have had to the 
chronicles and official reconls of the family within the historical 
period, he has omitted, several times, to state the exact relation¬ 
ships of the successive members of the family; he has apparently 
passed over altogether one of them, Seunadeva, whose e.vis- 
tence is established by an epigra[)hic record ; and, as tested by 
an inscription of a.d. iigi at (ladag (El, 3. 216; and see 
I'.DKl), I'c suggesti'd an altogether wrong infereiiee 

regarding the panaitage of Hhillama, the first paramount king 
in the family, within only a century before the time at which he 
was writing. 

I. The Inscriptions 

The dates which are given in the introductions and colo- Tlie in- 
phons of the literary works, in connexion with the composition 
of those works, may of course In; acceptial as reliable; and any 
genealogical and historical items put forward in the .same 
places ouglit to be corrc:ct for a few preceding generations. 

But it would bi' a very extraordinary and imperfect history 
oi India that we should jxit together from such references, and 
from the Puranas, the Bfijataranigini, the historical romances, 
the general body of the literature, such Vaihsavalis as have 
been obtained from Orissa ami Nepal, and the few items of 
alleged history that are incidentally gixen in the Pattavalis. 

We should doubtless recognize that the successions of kings 
given for India itself by the Puranas, for Kashmir by the 
Rajataraihgini, and for Nepal by the A'amsavali,, should be 
taken as separate successions, in territories the histories of 
which must be treated scjiarately. W’e .should not know 
exai'tly what conclusion to arrive at in respect of the annals 
of Orissa, which is a (irovince of India itself. Rut, having 
regard to the prepo.stcrous fluration allotted to each of the 
reigns from 3102 to 58 ii. c., we should doubtless decide that 
all memory of the true history of that period had been lost 
in Orissa, and that from the next fixed point, .v.d. 78, Orissa 
wa.s an independent province with a history and a line of 
kings of its own. We could scarcely fail to detect the occur¬ 
rence, in the Puranas, the Rajatarariigini, and the Nepal 

' Itlianclarkar’s text in the Gaze/tevr of the Bomhay Presidency, i, 
part 3. 368. 
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Vamsavali, of one particular name, that of Asoka, which ought 
to establish a definite synchronous point in the histories of the 
three countries. We should not be able to deduce the date 
of Asoka from the Puranas. But we should find that the 
Kajataratiiginl wf)uld ])lace him somewhere about 1260 n.c. 
A\'c should find, indeed, that the Nepal Vaihsavali woukl place 
him, roughl)', about 2600 n. c. As, however, that list does 
not mention him a.s a ruler of Nep.al, but onl)- as a visitor to 
the country, we should probably infer a mistake in that account, 
and prefer to select the date of 1260 n. c. Attd then we should 
set about arranging the succession of the kings of India itself, 
from the Puranas, with 1 2G0 n. r. for the approximate date of 
the accession of Asoka as our starting-])oint k 

We should then c-\amine the other a\ailal)le sources of in¬ 
formation. And probably we should first note, from the Jain 
PaUnvalis, the king k’anaraja, who is said to have founded 
Anhilw.ad, in fltijarat, in A.n. 746 (TA, t t. 253) : and we should 
obtain the alleged succession at Anhilwad after him, with an 
initial date for each king, to .a.I). 1304, from the I’ravachana- 
])arik.shn of 1 Iharmasfig.ira I'Yom the literary works we 
should obtain a few names, with fixed dates, such as the follow¬ 
ing. Jina.sena tells us (see El, 6. 195), in the Jain Harivaiii.sa, 
in connexion with the date of that work, that in a.d. 783-84 
there were reigning—-in various directions determinetl with 
reference to a town named Vardhamnnapura, which is to be 
identified with the modtwn Wadhwnn in the Jhnla\ad division 
of Kathiawar—in the north, Indrayudha ; in the south, Sri- 
vallabha ; in the east, Vatsaraja, king of Avanti (Ujjain) ; in 
the west, Varaha or Jayavaraha, in the territory of the Sauryas. 
And from the ('hannaba,savai)urana we should have (but, in this 
case, falsely; Ijccausc his real date was a.d. ii3f> to iif>7) 
a king Bijjala reigning at Kaljani, in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
contemporaneous!}' with them, (hinabhadra gives us, in record¬ 
ing the com])letion of his Uttarapurana (see I A, 1 2. 217), a king 
Akalavarsha, with the elate of a.d. 897. Pampa gives us (see 
page 20 above) a Chalukya prince Arikesarin, with the date of 
A.D. 941,with his pedigree for seven generations, and with, ajtpa- 
rently, a hint that he was ruling the territory round the modern 
I.akshme.shwar in the Dharwar T^istrict. Sbmadeva gives us 

' A beginning was actually ma<le, in .-ilmo.st the manner siiggeslecl above, 
by Sir William Jones; see his tlissertation on the Chronology of the Hindus 
wriiten in 1788 (AK, 2. 111, reprint of 1799'). Put he took a different 
starting-point, which he fixed in a tlifferent way. 

- Phandarkai’s Peport for 1883-84. 150, 45b. 
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(see page 20 above) a king Krishna, with the date of a. T). 959. 
Ranna gives us* a king Ahavamalla, reigning in a.d. 983. 
A later Somadeva gives us (lA, 10. 75) a Bhoja, ruling in 
the Kolhapur territory in A.o. 1205. And Jhanesvara gives us “ 
a Riimaehandra, reigning in a.o. 1290; while another work 
(see lA, 21. 51) gives a date for the same king in a.d. 1297, 
and shows that the Kohkan was a part of his dominions. 

In the way of definite names with uncertain dates, we should 
have from Jahlana (see ]Jage 20 aljove) ancjther king Krishna, 
with liis predecessors Mallugi, Bhillama, and .Singhana, whom 
we could not |)Iace in any jjarlicular period from his information 
alone. And we should have from Hemadri (set.; page 20 f. 
above) a much longer list, in which we should recognize the 
same names, without, however, here again the means of referring 
lliem to any [)artieular period. "We should probably obtain the 
right elm.* here from the fact that Hemndri elsewhere mentions, 
as the successor of his king Mahiideva, a Ramaehandra who, 
we should guess, ought to be identified with the Ramaehandra 
of .\. D. I2QO anti 1297. But in the ca.se of Biina’s Harsha 
(Ilarshavardhana) tind Bilhana's ^'ikramaditya, wo shoukl in 
all probability go completely wrong : the temptation would be 
almost irresistible to identify Vikraniaditya either with a 
Vikramaditya who is mentioned in the Rajataraihginl, 2. 5, 6, 
as a contemporary of Pratapaditya of Kashmir in the asserted 
[leriod 180 to 148 11.c., or else with the Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
of the \’ikrama legend (see jiage 4 above, and note 2), who is 
supposed according to one t ersion to have died, according to 
another to have begun to reign, in 58 B.c., and to identify 
Harsha with a certain Harsha-Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
who is mentioned in the Rajataraihgiin, 3. 125 ff., as a contem¬ 
porary of Hiranya and Matrigupta of Kashmir in the asserted 
period .t.n. 76 to 111. 

A\'e should look in vain in the Puranas for any of the names 
obtained from the literature and the Pattavalis. But we should, 
to the best of our ability, work those names, and the dates 
connected with them, into the list obtained from the Puranas 
and in continuation of it. And we should possibly be working 
into it also some quite modern inventions, such as those of the 
bards of Kathiawar (see F.GI, introd., 49), which were at one 
time supposed to be "old-world tales,’ but which really sprang 
into existence some quarter of a century ago, and owe their 


• Rice’s Karnataka^abtlaniisasaiinm. introd., 28. 

“ See Gazette<r of th, Bombay rresidoncy, i, pan 2. 250. 
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origin only to certain modern speculations which had found 
their way to the bards through an educational treatise. 

In this way we should build up a chronological list of the 
rulers of India, and of some of its provinces, with 1260 u. c. as 
a starting-point. Then, sooner or later, wc should be met by 
the discovery that Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asdka, 
was known to the (Irccks as Sandrokottos, and that his initial 
date is fixed very closely about 320 u.c. by the tlrcck writers. 
We should thus learn that Asoka could not be jdaced before 
about 265 B.c. All the early part of our arrangements would 
be upset by a thousand years. And the subject would 
become a maze of bewilderment, confusion, and speculation, 
to be approached afresh from an entirely new ])oint of view. 

Fortunately, the discovery about Chandragupta was made 
and announced in 1793 by Sir William jones’, before sjiecula- 
tion into the ancient history of India had gone very far; and, 
fortunately, a few of the inscriptions had already begun to come 
to notice. I’rom that time, more and more attention was jjaid 
to them; particularly from the time when they were taken in 
hand by Mr. James Prinsep, who first succeeded in decijiher- 
ing the records of Asdka, and, in that and other ways, laid the 
real foundations of the whole sujierstructure that has been 
subsequently reared up. And it is with relief that we turn to 
the inscriptions, and lay aside any further consideration of the 
liosition in which we should have found ourselves without them. 


///, The Materials on which the Inscriptions have 
been recorded 

We have cxiilained and illuslratcal the value of the Indian 
inscriptions. We come now to the consideration of the nature 
of them, from two points of view; as regards the materials on 
which they havi- been recorded, and as regards the topics of 
them. 

It will be convenient to take first the materials on w'hich the 
inscriptions have been recorded. 'These di^•ide themselves into 
tw'o leading categories ; of metals, and of other substances than 
metal. 

' With the initial date of Chandragupta in 320 B.c., Asoka reigned from 
264 to 227 B.c. (see JRA.S, 1906. 984 IT.X lie then (see ibid., 1904. , 3 .S 5 ) 
abdicated, and passed into religious retirement, as a Itiiddhist monk, in 
a cell on the mountain Siivarnagiri, Sdngir, one of the hills surrounding the 
ancient city Girivr.aja in Magadha, Hihar. 

AK, 4. Anniversary Discouise, 13, reprint of 1798. 
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A. Metals 

1. Iron 

Amongst tiie incn'inioiis on metal, there is one that stands Metals, 
out by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of having been 
incised on iron. It is the short poem, constituting tlie epitaph 
of the (lupta king Chandragupta 11 . (F.C.I, 739), which was 
com[X)sed in or al)oiit a.d. 415, and was placed on record on 
the iron column, measuring 23 ft. 8 inches in height, and esti¬ 
mated to weigh more than six tons, which stands at Meharauli 
near Delhi. 

The iron jtillar itself is not unique. There is another, in 
fragments, which was aiqtarently nearly twice the height of the 
Meharaiilf column, at Dh.ar in ( entr.al India, lint, while the 
Dh.nr column hears a I’ersian inscription fif Akhar, incised in 
A. II. 1597-92, anti a few names and letters in Nagarl as well 
as I’ersian characters, then' is 170 original record on it, placed 
there when it was set up. 

2. Gold and Silver 

On gold, we ha\e a short Buddhist votive in.scri[)tion from Gold and 
one of the .Stfijias or relic-mounds at Oangu near Sir .'^iikh in 
the Biinjab’ (ASI, 2. 130). 

On silver, we have a short record, not yet deciphered, from 
the Stui)a at Bhattiprolu in the Kistna District of Madras 
(ASSl, 6. 13); and another, apparently dedicatory, on a small 
disc which was found in a Stupa at Mfinikirda in the l<..awal- 
pindi District of the Punjab (ASI. 2. 160). 

3. Brass 

Reconls on brass are more numerous. Amongst them we Urns'!, 
may mention promimmtly the following :— 

From a Stupa at Wardak in Afghanistan, wc have a brass 
relic-vase with an inscription the date of which falls in 6 n. c. 

{Arinna A/ifit/i/a. iiS ; JRAS, 7S63. 255). 

I'rom Kosam near Allah.ab.ad, we have an inscribed brass 
seal-ring, apparently of the Cliipta period (ASI, 10. plate 2, 

No. 4). 

From somewhere near Gaya, we have a brass image ol 
Buddha, bearing on its pedestal an inscription which, marking 

‘ It must he e.xpl.niiied that ‘ Piinj.ib’ is the prescrilied ofiicial form of the 
name which, otherwise, it is customary to pre.sent as * I’anjab.’ There may 
perhaps be noticed in this chapter a few other place-names, in respect of 
which comments might be made. 
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the image as a votive gift, is also of special intere.st in pre¬ 
senting a specimen of the nail-headed alphabet (I A, 19. 77). 

And from the Chamba State there have been obtained some 
brass images, bearing inscriptions which give the names both 
of the king who caused therr, to be made and of the workmen 
who made them ’. 


4. Bronze 

On bronze, we have some interesting stamps for making 
.seals (JRAS, 1901. 98, plate, Nf)S. 8, 9, ii, t2, 14; 1905. 874, 
plate. Nos. 17 to 20); and one of them (No. 20) is f>f jiarticular 
interest in presenting its legend in three classes fjf characters, 
Brahml, Kharoshthi or Khardshtrl^, and Gret k. 

We also have' a bronze head, obtained at Peshawar, bearing 
rountl the base of it an inscription, which cannot be deciphered 
fully from the illustration of it, but seems to mark it as a votive 
offering (JASB, 5, iS^fi. 484. and plate 26). 

The majority of the seals attached to the copi)er|)late records 
mentioned farther on—at any rate, the more elaborate ones, 
of later date—must [)rob;ibly be held tf) be in reality of bronze; 
casting in coi)])er would hardly have brought out the details of 
tlie devices and legends so eom[)letely. 

Arid skilled examination would jierhaps stamp as being of 
bronze, rather than copper, the signet-ring of tlu' Maliaraja 
i\lah esvaranaga which is noticed on ])age 31 below. 

5. Copper 

For the most part, however, the known inscriptions on metal 
were placed on sheets of eo|)[)i'r, ranging in size from about 
2^ inches by inches in the case of a small and very early 
record obtained at Sohgaura in the Gurakhiifir District, 
United Provinces of .Agra and Oudh (JRA.S, 1907. 509), to as 
much as about 2 ft. 6 inches square in the case of a record 
of 46 li.c. obtained at .Suc-Vihar in the neighbourhood of 
Bahawalimr in the Punjab (lA, to. 324; 11.T28). 

Some of these records on copper were commemorative and 
dedicatory, and were deposited inside the erections—relic- 
mounds, and, in the case of the Siie-Vih.ar plate, a tower— 
to which they belonged. 

' Anmtn! Ti'port of the An hacclcicical Snrt ey of Itulia for 1902 3. 242 ; 
see also A.SI, 14. plate 28. 

“ It is usual to follow Professor Biihler in using the form ‘ Kharoshthi.’ 
But it is by no means certain that M. .Sylvain L^\i is not right in holding 
ih.at the real name of these characters is ‘ Khaioshtii.’ 
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The usual copper record, however, was a donative charter, 
in fact a title-deed, and passed, as s<jon as it was issued, into 
private jjersonal custody. And many of the known records of 
this class have come to notice through being produced by the 
modern possessors of them before ofificial authorities, in the 
expectation of establishing jjrivileges which (it is hardly 
necessary to say) have long since ceased to exist through 
the lapse of time, the dying out of families of original holders, 
rights of conquest, and the many changes of government that 
liave taken place. It is, therefore, in j)rivate hands that 
we must .still look to find the majority of tho.se that remain 
extant but unknown. But others have been found buried 
in fields, and hidden in the walls and foundations of build 
ings. And the decay of old erections, and the excavation 
of ancient sites, may at an)- time yield a rich harvest in this 
direction. 

point that must always be borne in mind in connexion 
with thi'se donative records on copper is that many of them 
have, in the course of time, (lassed from hand to hand and 
place to iilace, so as to have been discovered, like coins, 
inscribed gems, seals, seal-stamjis, images, and other portable 
articles, in localities far tlistant from those to which they really 
belong. ^Vc hat'c a pointed instance of this in the so called 
A'akkaleri plates (El, 5. 200). 'They contain a charter issued 
liy the AVestern Chalukya king Kirtivarmun II. in a.i>. 757. 
The grant was made when the king was encamped at a place 
specified in the record itself as Bhanclaragavitlage, on the north 
bank of the river Bhfmarathi ; that is (see El, 6. additions and 
corrections. A), at the modern Bhandar-Kautherii, on the north 
bank of tbe Bhlina, ab<jut twenty miles south-west from Shola- 
}iQr in the Bombay Presidency. And probably the plates were 
prepared and issued at that place, and were sent thence to the 
donee by a s|)ecial officer, freriuently mentioned in other similar 
records as the Dutaka, ‘ the messenger.’ But, whatever may 
have been the case in that respect, the charter conveyed a 
village named Su]|iyur, situated in the immediate vicinity of 
llangal in the Dharw’ar District. And the grantee must have 
resided somewhere there, on or close to the property that was 
given to him ; and he must have had the record there in his 
iwissession, for production in case his title to the property 
should ever be questioned. 'I’he plates, howewer, eventually 
found their way to, and came to light from, the village of 
Vakkaleri in a distant part of Mysore. 

The result of this peculiarity is as follows. A stone record 
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almost invariably establishes the sovereignty or other juris¬ 
diction, at the place itself where it stands, of any king, etc., 
liy whose orders or in whose time it was drawn u]). Hut, in 
the case of a coppi-r charter, any such (piestion usually depends 
entirely upon a successfid identification of any places mentioned 
in it ; and the fmd-placc-s of such records frequently do not 
hel ]3 us at all in this matter, except in indicating localities in 
which wi’ may look first in the jirocess of identification. To 
iniphasi/e the point, and to j)rc\-(‘nt constantly occurring 
misconceptions, we shall havi', some day, tfi rename all tin- 
copper records more precisely. The so-called Vakkaleri plates 
would 1)1' more correctly described as the Sulliyur grant ; as 
regards its historical bearing, it is the country round llangal 
in the Dhfirwar District, Homhriy, not the Kolar District in 
Mysore, whiih this record ])laces in tlu' ti'rritory of Kirti- 
\arman II. Another jaointed case is that of the seal of thi 
Maukhari king Sar\avarman (h.ClI, 211;), which was found 
at A.'Cirgarh in the Nimfir I )istricl. ('entral I’rovinci's, somi' 
fifty miles to the south of the Narbada : it is unmistakably 
a record of Northern India ; and it had no original conne.xion 
with the locidity in which it was found. 

It may be tiddcd that, in view of the nature of thi' purport 
of nearly all the records on copper, epigra])lnsts are in the 
h,d)it of s|)eaking of them as ‘grants,’ using the term ‘inscrip¬ 
tions’ more ptirticularly in connexion with the records on 
stone. But. as will he made clear in the next section, there 
is no radical difference in nature, such as might be inferred 
from this difference in nomenclature, between the records 
of the two classes. The ins<'riptions on stone are for thi' 
most part donative (barters, just as is the case with the large 
majority of the inscriptions on metal. On the other hand, 
some of the copper records arc, like some of thi' stone records, 
simply commemorative or dedicatory. 

The copper records call themselves sometimes paitika, 
‘a tablet, a ])late ’ (e.g., KI. i. 7, line 51), and sometimes 

tilmra-paniku, ‘a copper tablet’ (e.g., TA, 5. 52, line 34). Hut 
the expression more usually met with is either sdsana, ‘a 
charter’ (e.g., k.fll, 240, line 61), or /a>/ira-scisafia, ‘ a copper 
charter’ (e.g., k.OT, 108, line to). The term tripfian-tdiiira- 
siisana, ‘a triplicate copper charter,’ is found (El, 3. 345) in 
the case of three separate records which arc copies of each 
other, except only in respect of the specification of the different 
villages conveyed by them. And tw-o instatices are known 
(lA, 13. J21, line 21 ; lESII, 1. 151,11110 89) of the use of the 
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term prasasti, ‘ a eulogy,’ which is elsewhere found only in 
connexion with records on stone. 

The plates on which these inscriptions were incised vary 
greatly in the number of the leaves, in the size and shape 
of them, and in the arrangement of the reeords on them ; 
partly, of course, according to the lengths of individual records, 
but also according to particular customs and fashions preva¬ 
lent in different parts of the country and in different periods 
time. In some cases a single plate uas used; and it was 
inscribed sometimes on only one side of it, sometimes on 
both. More often, h(jwever. more plates than one were 
used ; and the number ranges up to as many as i,:le\en in the 
(;abc of the Kasakudi record of the I'allava king 1 ‘allavamalla- 
Nandivarnian, of some time about a. i). 73 5 to 747 (H.SII, 

2. 342). M lien im)re plates tlian two were used, they were 
sometimes numbered (c.g., lA, 5. 50, 154, 176 ; 7. 191 : El, r. 

2:5. 106 : 6. 84, 315 ; 8. 143, ^59). In a tew records on stone, 
the lines were numbered (e.g., P.SOCl, Nos. 116, 124, 141, 

192) ; hut no instance can be cited of that having been done 
in the case of a record on metal. 

In tlie case of records on coi)per covering more plates 
than one, it was customary to string the plates togeilier by 
one or tuo co[)per rings, passing through round holes in 
them ; much after the fashion in which tlie leaves of Indian 
manuscripts are strung together by thretids. 

6 . Seals of Copperplate Records 

It uas also customary that such of the records on copper Seals of 
as were donative charters should be authenticated. And the 
most usual mcthocl of giving the authentication was by records, 
attaching a copper or bronze reproduction ol the royal seal. 

'I’his emblem of .sovereignty and power, whether in the 
shajie of an actual seal made from a stamp, or in the shape 
of a stamp or a signet-ring for making a seal, no doubt played 
in India tjuite as important a part, in many ways, as it has 
.always played in other eastern lands and in the west. And, 
in support of our belief, we may appropriately quote the 
following instances. In one direction, in the line ot romance, 
a dexterous use of the royal signet was made by Kalid.isa, 
in his well-known lilay, the plot ot which hinges upon Uie 
recognition of his wife ^akuntala b)' king Dushyanta being 
evoked by the sight of the ring which he had given her, incised 
with the letters of his name. So also, the sigiiet-ring ot the 
fugitive minister, with his name engraved upon it, plu>s a part 
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in the Mudraraksha.sii. In another direction, in the line of 
practical affairs, wc learn from the Li/c of the Chinese iiilgrini 
Hiuen-tsiang (Julicn, 260; Beal, lyo) that, when he finally 
took leave of king Ilarshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj, 
the king furnished him with letters, written on fine white 
cotton stuff and certified by impressions of his seal made in 
red wax, which the officers of his escort were to present in 
all the countries through which the)' conducted the Master, 
to the end that the princes of those countries should provide 
carriages or other means of lonvcyance for the Master even 
to the borders of China. 

And to the seal of Harshavardhana there is another allusion, 
in the Harshacharita of Biina, which is worth citing, not only 
because it is a happy one, but also because it is instructive 
in mentioning another manner in which it uas customarv to 
make the seal ; namely, by stamjiing it on a liall or disc of 
clay. The Hebrews seem to have made seals in the same 
way : ‘ it is turned as clay to the seal,’ or ‘ it is changed as 
cla}' under the seal’ (Job xx.wiii. 14). *Vnd the backs and 
other parts of some extant specimens of Indian clay seals show 
distinctly the lines and the graining of the palms of the hands 
in which the clay was held in making the imjircssions '. 

'J’he passage in question in the Harshacharita (Kashmir 
edition, 430 ; and see the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
198) sets out that, when king Harshavardhana was about to 
make his cxiiedition against the king of Cauda, a starting-point 
was selected, and a temporary encampment was made, at a 
suitable place, not far from his capital, on the bank of the 
riNcr Sarasvati. There the Craniakshajjatalika, or keeper of 
the village-records, came before the king, and asked him to 
issue the orders for the day, and presented ii newly made 
golden stamp {mudra), bearing the device of a bull, wherewith 
he was to make a seal authenticating the orders. As soon, 
however, as a ball or disc of clay was produced for that purpose, 
the stamp slipjied from the king’s hand, and fell face down¬ 
wards upon some almost dry black mire which served as an 
inking-pad, and then rolled onto a spot of soft clay. And 
so the lines of letters of the legend on the stanq) w’ere dis¬ 
tinctly marked on the bank of the river. 'I'he bystanders saw 
in that a bad omen. But the king deduced from it the 
auspicious augury, that the whole earth should be stamf^ed 
with the single seal of his sole command. 

' See JKAS, 1901. 103; also Anmtal Report of the Archaeological Surr'ey 
of /tidia for 1903-4. 101. 
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Here, plainly, liarshavardhana was to have used, not a 
signet-ring, but a stamp of the same kind with some which 
have been mentioned on page 26 above, under the heading of 
inscriptions on bronze. 

Indian kings, princes, and high ministers, however, used 
also signet-rings, with which they could make their seals 
as occasion might reejuire, or, of course, which they might 
themselves exhibit when necessary, or might entrust to others 
to be used as a voucher or token. Not only do we gather 
that from the Abhijnanasakuntala and the Mudrarakshasa, 
ljul also we have an actual specimen of such a ring, referable 
to the f<.)urth century A.L>., which was obtained at Nahore 
(h'.dl, 382). 'J'hat sj)ecinien is an e.xaggerated signet-ring, 
made of copjier or bronze, closely resembling the (jrdinary 
English ])attcrn, and of the kind which may still be seen worn 
loosely on the thumbs (ji ministers of Native States, k'rom 
the flat surface of the signet to the l>ottom of the ring, it is 
about 15 inches high. 'J'he surface of the signet is about 
inch thick, and is slightly o%al in shape, about by 
1 g inches. On it there is a legend, in two lines, of which 
the pur[i(>rt is: ‘The Maharaja Mahesvaranaga, son of Naga- 
bhatUi:’ above the legend, and separated from it b) a line 
serving the .same purpose ivith the bar which usually stands 
below the heraldic device on an English signet-ring, there 
Is a bull couchanl, with a crescent moon ; and below the 
legend there is a snake, 'J'he legend is in reverse in the 
original ; and both it and the devices are sunk in the surface 
of the signet. Accordingly, if jiressed, uninked, on some 
soft substance, this signet-ring would bring out the legend 
and devices in relief on a plain flat ground. If inked and 
then pressed on such a substance, it would bring them 
i)ut in white relief on a black ground; as, vie are to under¬ 
stand, was done by Harshavardhana’s stamp according to 
liana. If inked and jircsscd on some hard substance, or on 
cloth stretched tight ', it would bring them out in white on a 
black field. 

This custom of thus attaching the royal authentication to 
charters has given us a large and highly interesting series of 
ancient Indian seals, .some of them presenting devices only, 
others only legends, and others both legends and devices, and 
some of them being of an extremely elaborate kind. And 

‘ For mention of the stamping of cloth fabrics, by way of ornamentation, 
but apparently not exactly in this fashion, sec the KajabaraihgiiiT, 1. 294 f*< 
- 99 - 
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from various statements in the records we know that the sole 
or the principal device, as the case may be, was almost always the 
Idhchhana or crest, which was usually different fnim the device 
emblazoned on the dhvajn or banner (see F.DKD, 299, 
note 4). 'J'he same device, the crest, was used on coins also, 
and sometimes with inscriptions on stone. And it usually took 
the form of some animal; a bull, a boar, a lion, a tiger, a fish, 
the bird-man (laruda, the nionkey-gt)d Hanuinal, and so on. 
It Mas probably largely used on shields also, tliough at present 
there can be cited to that effect only one indication, which is 
ff)und in an inscrijjti(.)n on stone at Bajagami in Mysore (I’SOCI, 
No. 205); in the sculptures, showing a battle scene, in the 
bottom compartment of that stone, the shields on the right 
side distinctly bear animals, which arc apparently in one case 
a lioTi and in the other a boar. 

In the case of records on single plates, it mus customary to 
weld or otherwise fasten tlie seals on to the plates themseh es ; 
sometimes at the left side, before the lines of the inscription 
(e.g., F.GI, 256; lA, 15. 112, 140; El, 6. 133, 140), and .some¬ 
times at the top (e.g., JA.SB, 47, 1878. 384 ; 63, 1894. 58). 
h'or some instances of seals whit:h were om-e attached in this 
way, but ha\e become separated from the plates to which they 
belonged, reference m.iy be made to the fine lihitari seal of 
Kumaraguiita II. (JASB, 58, 1889. 85), and to the still more 
elaborate Asirgarh seal of the Maukhari king Sarva\artnan 
(F.GI, 220). \\’e have also a seal of Harshavardliana, from 

Sonpat (F.GI, 230) ; but it is not in the same e.xcellent state 
of preservation. 

In the ease of charters consisting of more jilates than one, 
the seal was treated in another manner, and was made to serve 
as a safeguard in addition to being a mark of authentication. 
'I'his was effected by attaching it to the single ring when there 
was only one, and to one of the two rings when there were two. 
And the usual process seems to have been, first to rivet or 
(Otherwise join the ends of the ring, and then to cast the seal 
over the joint, so that the component parts of the record could 
not be se])arated without intentionall}' severing the rings. 'J'he 
result is that most of the seals attached to the charters in this 
way imitate the shape tif exaggerated signet-rings, of varying 
sizes. liut, together with the seals fixed on to the plates 
themselves, they represent real seals, not reversed stamps for 
making seals. As has been mentioned on l)age 26 above, 
probably they are for the most part of bronze, rather than of 
copper. 
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In this class of seals, for some which bear devices only, 
reference may be made to the plates at lA, 5. 50; 6. 23 ; 7. 

30, 161, 252 ; 8. 27, 44 ; 9. 35, 103, 124 ; ii. 112, 126, 161 ; 

12. 160 ; El, 2. 352 ; 3. 104, 276 ; 4. 244 i JBBRAS, 15. 386 ; 
Il.liiSIi’, 106. For some seals with legends only, see the 
plates at F.GI, 108, 234; El, 3. 261 4. 244. And, for some 

seals with both legends and devices, see the plates at F.Cil, 
128, 169, i 94 > 198, 296; lA, I. 16; 6. 25, 33; 7. 17, 190, 
253; 8. 47, 320; 12. 93, 267; 13. 137, 249; 18. 234; 19. 
310; El, 2. 364; 3. 104; 4. 244; 6. 294; JRAS, 1865. 247; 
JASB. 86, 1897. 124; B.ESIP, 106. Some of the references 
given above illustrate clearly also the various shapes of rings 
and diverse methods of attaching the seals to them. 

Sometimes an additional authentication was given by what 
purported to be more or less an autograph signature of the 
king or prince from whom a charier emanated, usually intro¬ 
duced by words meaning either ‘ this is the ovvn hand of me ’ 
or ‘ this is the jdeasure of me,’ The signature is sometimes in 
characters of the same class with those used in the b(jdy of the 
record (e.g., I A, 6. 19, 193 ; 16. 202, 206 ; El, 1. 317 ; 4. 210; 
6. 294), and sometimes in different characters (e.g., lA, i 3. 79 ; 
14. 210; r.SOCI, No. 282). Occasionally it is accompanied 
by marks evidently intended to represent some kind of a sign- 
manual (e.g.. lA, 6. 19; 14. 201 ; El, 6. 294). 

d'hcre are a few cases in which an image was emjiloyed 
instead of a seal. 'I'hc ends of the ring on which were strung 
the Kharepatan plates, bearing the record of the ^ilahara prince 
Raltaraja of a.d. 1008, were welded into the base of a small 
image of Garuda (El, 3. 301). In the case of the Paithan 
record of a.u. 1272 of the Devagiri-Yadava king Rama- 
chandra (lA, 14. 314), on a plain ring which holds the 
jdales together there slides another ring which is let into 
the back of an image of Garuda about 8g inches high. In 
the case of the Kamauli plates cT king Vaidyadeva of Prag- 
jydtisha, an image of Ganapati is ensconced in a spoon- 
shaped receptacle which secured the ring on which the plates 
were strung (El, 2. 352). 

The Paithan record of a.d. 1272, mentioned in the preceding 
jiaragraph, is an epigraphic curiosity in respect of its weight. 
It is on three plates, each measuring about i ft. 3 inches in 
width by I ft. 8^ inches in height, which are so massive as to 
weigh 59 lb. 2 oz.; and the weight of the ring on which they 
were strung, and of the image of (Saruda which sccuret to 
it by the other ring, is 11 lb. 12 oz. Thus, the total weight 

VOL, II. t* 
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of this title-deed, which conveyed a village to fifty-seven 
Brahmans, is no less than 70 lb. 1402.; appreciably more than 
half a hundredweight. 

B. Other Substances than Metal 

other The inscriptions on other substances than metal are found on 

diluf crystal; on clay, sometimes left to harden naturally, sometimes 
metal. apparently hardened by some artificial means, and sometimes 
baked into terra-cotta or burnt into brick ; on earthenware ; and 
on stone in various forms. Inscribed wooden tablets and 
strips of leather secured by clay seals have been obtained in 
("entral A.sia; but it is not known that any such have been as 
yet found in India. 

For the most part, whatever happened to be the material 
used, the records of this class were executed by engraving. 

We have, however, a finv written with ink on earthenware ; 
from Bhojpur, Sanchi, and Andher in Central India (pages 
40, 44, 45, below); from Charsadu in the North-West Frontier 
Province (page 40) ; and from Hidda iti Afghanistan {Ariana 
Antigua, iir, and 262, plate). Of these, the instance.s from 
Central India are the earliest, and are probably to be referred 
to the second or third century n.c. 

And from the Ginja hill, in either the Allahabad District 
or the Rewah State, we have an inscription recorded by paint 
on a rock (ASI, 21. iiy, and i)late 30; El, 3. 306, jdate); it 
mentions a Maharaja named Bhimasena; and it presents a 
date which places it either in a. d. 371 or in 5 n. c.' Other 
jjainted inscriptions, executed in that manner as an accom¬ 
paniment to frescoes, have been found in the Buddhist caves 
at Ajanpa in the Nizam’s Dominions (ASWI, 4. 136, and 
plate 59). 

In the case of votive tablets made of clay, the custom was 
to use incised stamps, prepared of course in reverse; with the 
result that, on the tablets on which the stamps were impressed, 
the inscriptions, as well as any devices accompanying them, 
stand out in relief. And the re.sults are the same in the case 
of clay seals, made from reversed metal dies or from anything 
in the shape of a stone matrix. 

The inscriptions on brick were either incised with a 
stilus, or stamped with a die, before the clay was burnt into 
brick. 

* This may seem rather a wide range of doubt. The fact is that we 
require a better reproduction of the record, to enable us to appreciate it 
properly and arrive at any decisive opinion as to its period. 
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In the case of inscriptions on stone, the devices and symbols, 
dynastic, religious, and of other kinds, which accompany some 
of them in Northern India and a large number of them in 
Southern India, were in the earliest instances incised in outline; 
but they were nearly always sculptured in relief from the time, 
the seventh century, when the use of them began to be fre- 
ejuent, and the nature of them became more or less elabt>rate. 
'J'he records themselves, hc5wever, of the period covered by 
this account, were but rarely treated so. The Musalman in¬ 
scriptions were, it is believed, nearly always carved in relief. 
And various Hindu inscrijjtions were done in the same way 
in the Musalman period. But only one instance of a record 
jjrepared in that way, otherwise than on metal, can as yet be 
cited for the earlier perit)d ; it is an inscription on the pedestal 
c)f an image of Buddha, of the Gupta period, found in 
excavations recently made at Sarnath^. 

We have noted, on page 28 above, certain names by which 
some of the coi)perplate records designate themselves. Amongst 
the records on stone, some of the edicts of Asoka style them¬ 
selves d?iamma-/i/>i, ‘a writing of religion.’ Vfirious other 
records mention themselves by such names as sila-idsnna, 

‘ a stone charter ; ’ si/d-lvkha, ‘ a stone writing ; ’ and />ra.(as//, 
‘a eulogy.’ And other terms which occur are sUsana, ‘a 
charter’ (El, 3. 5, line 19) ; kaliu-iasana, ‘a stone charter’ (EC, 
3. Nj, 139, line 29); and virn-ulsana, ‘a charter or record of 
heroism’ (PSOCI, No. 191 ; EC, 7. Sk, 144, last line). 

AVe have also, on page 27 above, mentioned, and indicated 
the necessity of bearing in mind, the liability to travel, which 
has led tt) some of the cttfjper charters being found in localities 
far distant from those to which they really belong. Records 
on stone w'ere necessarily not so much liable to leave their 
original sites. But it is known (see ASI, i. 161 ; 5. 143 1 '' 4 - 
78 ; JRAS, 1906. 407) that the two columns, bearing edicts of 
Asoka, which now stand at Delhi, were brought there in the 
latter half of the fourteenth centurj’ under the orders of kfroz 
Shah Tughlak ; one from Meerut, and the other frt)m 
Bara Topra, in the Ambalfi District, some fifty miles from 
the Siwalik Hills. And it is supposed that the similar column 
which stands at Allahabad was originally set up at KausambT; 
because it bears, in addition to other recc^rds, an order of Asoka 
addressed to the officials of KausambT. Also, it may be added, 
the opinion has been expressed that the inscribed iron pillar 

* See Progress Pe/>ort of iJte Archaeological Surrey, Northern Circle, 
lyor-S. 33. 
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which stands at Meharaull, near I^elhi (see [)age 25 above) 
may have been taken to that place from Muttra. 

1. Crystal 

Only one record on crystal, which may be cla.sscd as an 
in.scription, can be cited ; evidently, the material was found 
too hard for any general use to be made of it in the inscrip- 
tional line. 'I'he record in question is scratched, rather 
than engraved, on the six faces, each about | inch in breadth, 
of an hexagonal jiiece of crystal, measuring about inches 
in breadth, and probably, as it is pierced by a hole through 
its axis, originally used for suspending round the neck as 
an amulet, which was found in the remains of a Buddhist 
Stupa or relic-mound at Bhattiprolu in the Kistna District 
of Madras (El, 2. 324, plate; A.S.SJ, 6. ii, and plates i, 4, 5). 
The purport of the inscrijition (El, 2. 329) is not at all 
certain ; it may perhaps register a votive offering, made by 
a woman from a town named Nadapura, Nandapura, in 
recognition of recovery from a serious illness. 

Along with many other articles, two crystal phials and one 
crystal casket were found in the Bhattiprolu dejxjsit; hut thi‘i\; 
are no inscriptions on them, (jr on crystal articles found in similar 
deposits elsewhere. In connexion, however, with some of those 
articles, other expedients were adoi)ti'd, t(j mark the nature of 
them, or to record the dedication of them. 

A crystal reli(!-casket was found in the Stupa No. 2 at Sdnarl, 
in the neighbourhood of the well-known Sanchi in the Bho|)al 
.State, Central India. 'I’he casket itself was not inscribed. But 
inside it there was deposited a ])iece of stone, about -4- inch long 
by ^ inch broad, bearing an inscription on the front and back 
(C.BT, 121, 316, and plate 24, ‘box’No. i). The jiurport of 
the inscription (JRAS, 1905. 6X7) is: ' (Re/ifs) of the sainted 
(literally, the good man) Cotiputa-Dudubhi.sara (or Duthdu- 
bhisara), of the Himavat region, an heir of the faith.’ This 
record gives us an historic name, of one of the four companions 
of Kotf[)Utta-Kassa[)agotta, the missionary who (see page 44 
below) was .sent to the Himalayas by Moggaliputta-Tissa^ 
in the time of Asoka; and it helps to furnish valuable 
corroboration of the account of that mission given in the 
Dipavamsa, 8. 10. 

A crystal casket, obtained from the remains of a Stupa at 
Kolhapur in the Bombay Presidency, was found inside a stone 
box. Here, again, the crystal casket was not inscribed; but 
on the lid of the stone box there was engraved an inscription 
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(ASWI, No. lo, Cave-Temple Inscriptions, 39, and plate 
No. i) to the purport: ‘The gift of Bamha; caused to Vjc 
made by Dhamaguta.’ 

3. Clay, Terra-cotta, and Brick 

In various parts of India there are found, in large numbers, Clay, 
small inscribed tablets of clay, sometimes baked into terra-cc^tta, 
sometimes left to harden naturally. These tablets are called, 
as a matter of convenience, sometimes seals, sometimes discs ; 
but neither term is exactly aj)propriate. The latter because 
these tablets are nt)t uniformly round in shape : some of them 
arc oval ; others, renaangular. 'I'he former, because, for the 
m()St part, the nature of them is not such as to answer to any 
ordinary meaning of the word seal: they were mostly votive 
offerings. 

The best-known instances of these tablets are Buddhist, and 
bear the verse, the so-called formula or creed, which (see 
the Vinayai)itaka, ed. Oldenbcrg, 1. 40) was pronounced by 
Assaji, one of the earliest followers of Buddha, and led to 
the convt;r.sion of those two i)ersons, S.irii)utta-U})atissa and 
Moggallana-Kblita, who became the chief disciples of Buddha. 
.Sariputta had asked Assaji who his teacher was, and wliut 
might be the essence of his doctrine. And Assaji replied; 

‘ Of those conditions which s]rring from a eau.se, Tathagata 
(Buddha) has declared the cause and the suppression of them; 
it is of such matters that he, the great Samana, discourses.’ 

Of these vcjtive tablets, some luesent the verse only (see, for 
instance, A.SI, 11. plate 12, No. 13). Others exhibit with the 
verse a representation of a Stupa (ibid.. No. i 2). Others exhibit, 
as an accompaniment, one or more Stupas and jrerbaps a num¬ 
ber of bells (ibid., plate 28, Nos. 2, 3). Others show, above the 
rerse, and with an accompaniment of Stupas, stjrnetimes a 
Buddha seated on a throne, in the act of teaching (C.M(r, 
l)late 24, C), but more usually a Buddha squatting in the posture 
(T meditation (ibid., If, E, Eg 

Others of these objects present, instead of tbe verse, other 
in,scription.s, varying in length, some of which may be worth 
studying (C.MO, plate 24, Nos. 5, 6 ; ASI, 11. plate 28, No. i); 
but the characters are so small that they are very difficult 
to read. 

In short, the varieties of these Buddhist votive tablets are 
numerous ; and it may be remarked here that in some cases 
the substance from which they were made wa.s, not clay, but 
lac or wax (ASI, 3. 158, and plate 46, Nos. 2, 3). In some 
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of the deposits, along with the usual Buddhist tablets there are 
found others, of the same make, but more of the nature of 
ordinary seals, which present sometimes devices only, some¬ 
times only legends, and sometimes both legends and devices 
(ASI, II. plate 12, Nos. i to lo). In one case we have, 
not a tabli;t prejjared for presentation, but a stamp or 
mould, technically a matrix, fur making such tablets (ASI, i6. 
plate 13, bottom). 

Such are the usual Buddhist votive tablets. Others of 
a different class come from Sunet or Sunit in the Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, mixed with similar tablets which are not 
Buddhist : these have been as yet only partially examined ; 
but some good specimens have been figured in JRAS, 1901. 
98, plate. 

Of these Sunet seals, some bear simply the dedication : ‘ To 
Saiiikara and Narayana ; ’ that is, to the gods Siva and Vishnu. 
Others, bearing that dedication on the reverse, present the name 
of the dedicator on the obvx'rsc ; fur instance : ‘ (A// offering) of 
the illustrious VishniKlasa ’ (lor. cit., No. i). Others bear 
no dedication, but present sim[)ly the name of the offerer. 
I'hese seem, from the devices on them, to be impressions 
from ordinary matrices of seals, made in order to be pre¬ 
sented as votive ofiferings. And they are likely, therefore, to 
present names which may be historic. VVe have one (No. 3) 
which exhibits a horse, standing towards a sacrificial post, 
with the legend parakrnma ; this reminds us at once of the 
legend a>,va?nedha-parak?'a»ia, ‘ he whose prowess, or whose 
title Pariikrama, (roas established) by jierforming the horse- 
sacrifice,’ which stands on .some of the cijins of the (lupta 
king Sanuidragupta. Another (No. 7) e.xhibits a lion, seated, 
with a staff, resembling a combination of a spear and a trident, 
bound with ribbons, and the legend : ‘Of the illustrious Surya- 
mitra.’ A third (No. 10) exhibits a horse, prancing, and the 
legend ; ‘ Of Dharmasena.’ 

A large and highly interc.sting collection of clay seals, of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, has recently been found in the course 
of excavations maile at Basar, Basarh, in the Muzaffarpur 
District, Bengal ^ : the total number of specimens is about 720, 
with somewhat more than 1,100 .seal-impressions, exhibiting 
approximately 120 varieties. Here the bulk consists of seals 
of officials, guilds, corporations, etc. ; of seals of private 
individuals; of seals of temples; and of seals with religious 

* Annual Kejioi t of the Archaeological Sttii'ey of India for 1903-4. loi ff., 
and plates 40 to 42. 
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legends on them. One, however, bears the legend : ‘Of the 
illustrious Ghatotkachagupta,’ in which we can hardly avoid 
recognizing a mention of the father, called simply Ghatotkacha 
in the inscriptions, of the Early Gupta king Chandragupta I. 
Three others bear legends which mention Dhruvasvamini, 
called in the inscriptions Dhruvadevi, wife of Chandragupta II, 
and give us G5vindagupta as another son of that king. Others 
bear legends which mark them as having been issued at 
Vaiiall. Others bear legends which include the territorial 
appellation Tirabhukti, whence came the modern name - 
Tirluit. The legends on others present Tira, evidently as 
the locality from which the territory derived its designation. 

Quite recently, a smaller but highly interesting find of clay 
seals has been made near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District. 
Amongst the.se we have some, referred to about a. n. 400 
(JRAS, 1907. 365), which mention the Makutabandhana, the 
coronation-temple of the Mallas of Kusinara at which (sec 
ibid., 1906. 661) the corpse of Buddha was cremated, and 
others which speak of ‘ the community of friars, from the 
four quarters, at the Mahaparinirvana,’ i. e., at the scene of 
the Great Decease, which was at Kusinara. And more lately 
still there has been found, at the .same place, a seal-stamp, the 
legend on which mentions ‘ the community of friars at the 
VishnudvTpa (Vethadipa) monastery.’ These will be of con¬ 
siderable importance towards determining the identity of the 
remains in that neighbourhood. 

A distinctly historical clay seal-stamp has come from 
Kathiawar, in the Bombay Presidency, but, of course, 
though it is a .southern record, does not necessarily belong 
to that territory. The face of it is slightly oval, measuring 
about inches by 3 inches (lA, 12. 274); and it exhibits 
the sun and moon, and an inscription, incised in reverse in 
four lines, of which the purport is : ‘ {Sea/) of the prince and 
commander-in-chief Pushyena, son of the illustrious prince 
Ahivarman, whose royal pedigree extends back unbroken to 
Jayaskahdha.’ 

And we probably have another, but simpler, historical 
specimen, in a terra-cotta seal found at Bulandshahr, United 
Provinces, which presents (lA, r8. 289) the devices of a concli- 
shell and something which may be a nautilus or an ear 
shown in section, or a wing, or a conventional representation 
of a wheel, with the name Mattila, perhaps of a king who 
is mentioned as Matila in the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta. 
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An inscribed terra-cotta image of Buddha, referred to the 
fifth century A. D., has been found near Kasia, in the Gorakhpur 
District 

There are no indications that the use of brick for inscriptional 
purposes was ever at all general in India, as it was in some 
other eastern lands. 

But at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District, United Provinces, 
there have been found numerous bricks, bearing the inscription 
‘the glorious Kumaragujita’ (ASI, i. 94, plate 30), with refer¬ 
ence to either the first or the second Gupta king of that name, 
of the fifth century. And other inscribed bricks, of later date, 
have been found at Shorkot in the Jhang District, Punjab 
(ASI, 5. plate 30), stamped with apparently directions for the 
placing of them by the builders. 

At Gopalpiir in the Gorakhpur District, there have been 
found some brick tablets bearing Buddhist Sutras (JASB, 65, 
1896. proceedings, 99), one of which i.s a version in Sanskrit of 
a short sermon preached by Buddha at Sravasti. 

And a brick tablet, found in a field in the Jaunpur District, 
United Provinces, bears an inscrijitioii (JASB, 19, 1850. 454), 
dated in a.d. 1217, which registers a niortgagi; of some lands as 
security for a loan. 


3. Earthenware 

Inscribed earthenware relic-rcceptacles have been found at 
Bhojpur near the well-known Sanchi in the Bhop.il State, 
Gcntral India (C.Bd’, 331, 333, and plate 26 ; 335, 336, and 
plate 27, Nos. 4, 5), and at Andher in the same neighbourhood 
(ibid., 346, and plate 29, No. 5). And the first of these (331) 
i.s of some interest, because the inscrijition. recorded on its lid, 
which was coated with whitewash, was written with ink. Only 
traces of the letters, however, remain; no part of the record is 
decipherable. 

Three earthenware jars, hearing inscriptions in Khardshthf 
characters written in ink, have been obtained at the Palatu- 
Dheri hillock in the neighbourhood of Charsada, North-West 
Frontier Province “: the in.scrijitions record the gift of the jars 
to the local community of Buddhist monks. 

And from Kathiaw.ar we have a piece of earthenware, appa¬ 
rently a fragment of a huge pot, bearing an incised inscription 

* Prop-ess Report of the Archaeological Survey, Punjab and United 
Provinces Circle, i904-<;. ji. 

’ Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1903-3. 
J63; see also the Report for 1903-4. 389. 
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(lA, 14. 75) which presents a date equivalent to a.d. 566-67, 
and the name of ‘ the glorious Guhasena,’ who was one of the 
Maitraka princes of ValabhI. 

4 - Stone 

AVe come now to the great bulk of the inscriptions, those Stone, 
which were recorded on stone in some form or another. I'hey 
are found on rocks • on isolated monolith columns and pillars, 
of which some were erected simply to bear the records that 
were published on them, others were jjlaced in front of temples 
as flagstaffs of the gods, and others were set up as pillars of 
victory in battle; on relic receptacles, hidden away in the 
ititeriors of lluddhist Stupas ; on external structural i>arts of 
Stupas • on fa^-ades, walls, and other parts of caves ; on pedes¬ 
tals and other parts of images and statues, sometimes of colossal 
size ; on moulds for making seals ; on walls, beams, pillars, 
j)ila.sters, and other parts of tcmijles ; and on specially prepared 
slabs and tablets, sometimes built into the walls of temples and 
other erections, sometimes set up inside temples or in the court¬ 
yards of them, or in conspicuous |)laces in village-sites and 
fields, where they have occasionally in the course of time 
become buried. 

(a) Rocks 

Amongst the inscriptions on rocks, the most famous ones Rocks, 
are those at Shahb.lzg;irhi in the Yusufzai country, at Manschra 
in the JIazara District, North-\\'est Frontier I’rovince, at Kfdsi 
in the Dehra Dun District of the United Provinces, at (lirnar 
(Junagadh) in Kathiawar, at Dhauli in the Cuttack District 
of Orissa, and at Jaugada in the Oahjam District of the 
Madras Presidency (see, ff)r instance, C.IA, plates i to 7, 9 
to 12 ; Senart, Jtiscriptions de d^iyadasi, i : and I A, 9. 28 2 ; 10. 

85, iSo, 2og, 269; El, I. 16; 2. 447: ASSI, i. 114), which 
present, more or less tH>mpletely, and in different recensions, 
one series of the edicts of Asoka {264 to 227 i!.c.), the h)ur- 
tcen ‘ rock-edicts,’ as distinguished from the ‘ pillar-edicts.’ In 
these inscriptions of both scries we have proclamations on 
the subject of religion and morality, issued by Asoka for the 
guidance of his subjects, and placed on record in conspicuous 
positions in or near towms, (jr close to highways frequented 
by travellers and traders, or in the neighbourhood of .sacred 
places visited by pilgrims. 'Phe idea of publishing some of 
them on rocks was certainly suggested by a reminiscence of 
the proclamations issued in the same way by the great Persian 
king Darius. And it can hardly be doubted that other traces 
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of the influence of the Persian occupation of the valley of 
the Indus in the time of Darius are to be recognized in the 
style of address adopted both in the rock-edicts and in 
the pillar-edicts:—‘Thus saith the king, the Beloved of the 
Gods, He of gracious mien,’ and in the characters, KharoshthT 
or Khardshtrl, in which the Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra 
versions were drawn up and incised. 

'I'Jie mo.st notable inscribed rock is probably that at Girnnr, 
which contains, in addition to the edicts of Asoka, a record, 
with a date in A.n. 150, of the Mahak.shatrai)a Rudradaman 
(El, 8. 36), and a record, with dates in a. n. 455 to 457-58, 
of the Gupta king Skandagupta (F.GI, 56). 

Amongst other noteworthy inscri])tinns on rocks, we luu'e 
the record of Asoka at .Sahasram, Rupnath, and Jlairat in 
Northern India (C.I.A, j)late 14; lA, 6. 149 ; 7. 141 ; 20. 154), 
and at Brahmagiri, .Siddapura, and Jatihga-Ramesvara in 
Mysore (JA, 1892, i. 472; El, 3. 134), which is dated (.see 
JRAS, 1904. 26) 256 years after the di-ath of Buddha in 
482 ii.c.‘,and (see ibid., 355) somewhat more than thirty-eight 
years after the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty 
in 264 H.C., and was framed when, having abdicated, he was 
living in religious retirement, as a fully admitted member 
of the Buddhist order, at Suvarnagiri, Songir, one of the hills 
surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, in Magadha. Others 
are the du[)licate in.scriptions in Br.ihiiu and KharoshthI 
characters at Kanhiara and Patliyar in the Kangra District, 
Punjab (ASI, 5. 175 ; El, 7. 116); the record of the AVestern 
Chalukya king I’ulaktsin 11 . at Yckkeri in the Bejgaum 
District, Bombay (El. 5. b) ; and various inscrij)tion.s on the 
Chandragiri hill in Mysore (EC, 2. Inscriptions at Sravana- 
Bejgola, Nos. i to 35), including the ei)itaf)h of the Jain teacher 
Prabhachandra (El, 4. 22), which commemorates also the 
migration of the Digambaras to Southern India, and their 
settlement at Sravana-Belgola. 

{b) Columns and pillars 

On columns we havt; the famous .seven ‘ pillar edicts ’ of 
Asoka, at Allahabad (C.IA, plate 22 ; lA, 13. 306 ; El, 2. 245), 

* There nre probably few writers, if any, who would now care to maintain 
543 Ji.C as the date of the death of Uuddha: that is simply a Ceylonese 
invention of about the twelfth century A.n. Dates proposed more recently 
are 477, 508, and 487 B.c. For the determination by the prestnt writer of 
483 B.c. as the closest approximation to the truth that we are likely to 
attain, see JKAS, 1906. 984 ff. 
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at Delhi (C.IA, plates i8 to a i, Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi, 

2; and lA, 17. 303; 18. 1, 73, 105, 300; lA, 13. 306; 19. 
122 ; El, 2. 245), and at Radhia, Mathia, and Rampurwa in 
the Champaran District, Bengal (El, 2. 245). And amongst 
the records of that king, published in this way, a very inter¬ 
esting one is the inscription on the column at Rummindel, in 
the Nepalese Tarai (El, 5. 4), which locates the Lumbinivana 
garden in which Buddha was born. 

d'he most notable inscribed column is probably that at 
Allahabad, which bears, in addition to Nos. i to 6 of the ‘]Hllar- 
edicts,’ two short Asbka records which are known as the 
Queen’s edict and the Kosambi edict (C.L^, plate 22 ; lA, iq. 
123, 124), and also the record of Samiidragupta incised 
at some time about a.d. 375 (F.GI, i). 

A few other specially noteworthy inscriptions on columns 
and jrillars are the following. At Kran in the .Sagar District, 
Central Provinces, we have the record of Budhagupta of.\. n. 
4S4 (l'’.m, 88), invaluable becau.se the full details of the 
dale presented in it helped to enable us to determine tlie 
e.vact commencement of the Cu[)ta era. At lilandasor in 
Malwa, we have on two battle-columns or columns of victory 
the record of Yasodharman (I‘'.CI, 142, 149), who o'^nquered 
the great foreign invader Mihirakula, and swe])t away the last 
remnant of the Gupta sovereignty. At 'J algund in Mysore, we 
have the record that recites the rise of the Kadamba dynasty 
of Western India (El, 8. 24). From Mahakuta in the Bijainir 
District, Bombay, we have the record, dated in a.d. 602, of 
the Western Chalukya king Mahgalesa’ (lA, 19. 7; and see 
32. 213). At Pattadakal, in the .same District, we have the 
duplicate record, in Nagari and C)ld-Kanarcsc characters, incised 
in A.D. 754, of the Wcsteni Chalukya king Kirtivarman (El, 11. 
3. i). And at Sravana-Bclgoja, in ISIysorc, we have the epitaphs 
of the great Western Gahga prince Nolambantaka-Marasiihha, 
incised about a.d. 975 (El, 5. 151), and of the Jain teacher 
Mallishena, incised about a.d. 1129 (El, 3. 184). 

(c) Relic-receptacles 

Amongst the inscriptions on relic-receptacles from tlie 
interiors of Buddhist Stupas, we have most notably the record 
on the steatite or soapstime va.se frr>m Piprahwa (JRAS, 
1906. 149; 1907. io5),-the oldest known Indian record, 
deposited perhaps within a century after the death of 

' The pillar bearing this rccoicl stands now in the comi)ound of the 
Government Museum at Bijapur. 
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Buddha,—which locates Kapilavastu, the paternal home of 
the great Teacher. 

From the Stupa No. 3 at the well-known Sanchi in the 
Bhopal State, Central India, we have two steatite caskets 
which bear in ink, on the inner surfaces of the lids, in one 
case the letter Sa, and in the other case the letter Ma 
(C.BT, 299, and plate 22). 'I'hey were found inside two 
boxes, apparently of ordinary stone, each bearing on its lid 
an incised inscription (C.BT, 297, and plate 22) to the fol¬ 
lowing purport, explaining the initials ; in one case : ‘ i^RiIics) 
of Sariputa in the other case : ‘ {Relics') of Maha-Mogalana.’ 
Here we have memorials of Sariputta-Upatissa, and of 
Moggallana-Kolita, otherwise known as Maha-Moggallana, the 
two chief disciples of Buddha. Other relics of the same 
j)ersons were deposited in inscribed steatite caskets in tlie 
Stupa No. 2 at Satdhara in the same neighbourhood (C.BT, 
324, and i)late 25, Nos. 4, 5). 

From the Stupa No. 2 at Sonari in the same neighbourhood, 
we have steatite ^•ases bearing inscriptions (C.BT, 121, 317, 
and jilate 24 ; and see JKAS, 1905. 681), of which the i)urport 
is as follows: in one case: '‘{Relics) of the sainted Kcrtiputa- 
Kilsapagota, the teacher of all the Ilimavat region;’ and in 
another case : ‘ {Relics) of the sainted Kodiniputa-Majhima.’ 
And from the Stupa No. 2 at Sanchi, we have an inscribed 
steatite ca-sket containing relics of the same two persons, and 
of a third named Haritiputa ; and here, again, the record 
marks Kasapagota as the teacher of all the Himavat region. 
The records are of extreme value in corroborating the account, 
given in the Buddhist books, of missions which were sent 
by the great j)riest Moggalijjutta-'l'issa, in the time of Asdka, 
to establish the Buddhist faith in border-countries. And 
they arc of particular interest in supporting, against the 
assertions of Buddhaghosha in his .Samantapa.sadika and of 
Mahanama in the Mahavariisa, the earlier statement of the 
Dlpavarhsa, 8. 10, that the leader of the mission to the 
Himalayas was the Thera Kassapagotta, and that Majjhima 
was only cme of the companions .sent with him. 

Another steatite casket from the same deposit in the Sanchi 
Stiipa No. 2 bears three inscriptions (C.BT, 289, and plate 20, 
No. 4), of one of which the purport is : '■{Relics) of the .sainted 
Mogaliputa.’ Here, it can liardly be dc»ubted, w’c have a 
memorial of the great Moggaliputta-Tissa himself, who has 
been mentioned just above. And we find another memorial 
of him in the inscription on a steatite vase from the Stupa 
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No. 2 at Andhcr in the same neighbourhood (C.BT, 347, and 
plate 29, Nos. 8, 9), of which the purport is : ‘ (Relics) of the 
sainted Mogaliputa, pupil of Gotiputa.’ We have a memorial 
of Gotiputa on the same steatite casket from the Sanchi Stupa 
No. 2, mentioned just above, which bears the record of the 
relics of Moggaliputta. 

From Andher we have, from the Stupa No. 3, a steatite 
casket which bears two inscriptions (C.BT, 349, and plate 30, 
No. 6). One, incised on the outside, is to the purport: ‘(Relics) 
of the sainted Haritii)Uta.’ 'I'he other, of special interest be¬ 
cause it was written in ink on the iiiside of the lid, is to the 
purport; ‘ The gift of Asadeva.’ 

I’he Bhattiprolu Stupa yielded also three inscribed stone 
relic-receptacles (ASSI, 6. plate 3), bearing nine short records 
(VOJ, 6. 148; El, 2. 323). Two of the inscriptions mention 
a king whose name ajjiiears both as Kubiraka and as Khu- 
biraka; and two of the others speak of relics of Buddlia. 
A special interest attaches to these nine records, in that they 
e.xhibit some very exceptional palaeographic peculiarities, in 
a variety of the alphabet, referred to apjiroximately the period 
225 to 200 B.C., which is not met with elsewhere. 


(d) External parts of StQpas 

Amongst the inscriptions recorded conspicuously on external External 
ixirts of Stupas, we may mention, in the first place, the record 
on a pillar of the eastern gateway of the Stupa at Bharaui in 
the Nagod State, Central India (C.SB, plate 12 ; lA, 14- 13S; 

21. 227), which registers the fact that the Ib^'ixitn or ornamental 
arched yjart of the gateway was caused to be made, and the 
comjiletion of the masonry work was elTcctcd, by Vachhi[)Uta- 
Dhanabhuti, son of Gotiputa-Agaraju, son of the king C.agiputa- 
Visadeva. This record is of special interest because it further 
refers itself to the time of the sovereignty of the Suiigas ; it 
gives us the only known inscriptional record of that dynasty, 
which the Puranas place next after the great Maurya dynasty 


of Chandragu[)ta and Asdka. 

From the upper architrave of the southern gateway o t c 
Sanchi Stupa No. i, we have an inscription (C.BT, plate r9, 
No. 190) which mentions Siri-Satakani, one of the early mgs 


of the Deccan and Central India. 

From other external parts of the same Stupa anc t le secon 
one at the same place, wc have a number of short recorcs, 
registering gifts of various parts of the buildings ( , > 

366), which, mentioning the places of abode o t e ono , 
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carry back to very early times various cities and towns which 
still exist, and still play their part in current events. 

In the inscriptions on the pillars, rails, and copings of 
the Bharaut Stupa (lA, 21. 225), we have a larger variety 
of records. 

Some of them, donative records of the same nature with 
those at Siinchi, are similarly useful in the geographical line. 
And three of them (loe. cit., Nos. 95, 134, 144) are of im- 
j)ortance in showing that the Buddhist canon had already, in 
the second or first century n.c., divisions known hy the names 
of the IMtaka, the Sutranta, and the Five Nikayas. 

Others, not of that class, but descriptive of the sculptures 
to which they are attached, are valuable in other directions. 
Some (C.SB, plates 25 to 27) carry back to the same j)eriod 
some of the Jatakas, the stories of the j)revious existences of 
liuddha in various forms. Three of them mention ancient 
kings (lA, 21. 227, Nos. 20, 58, 77): Janaka, with <iueen Si^■ala- 
devl (C.SB, i)late 44, loj)); Pasenaji, of Ko.sala (plate 13, right) ; 
and Ajatasatu, represented in the act of performing worshij) to 
Buddha (plate 16, right). One of them marks an illustration 
(C.SB, plate 13, left) of the /w////-trec of the last Buddha, 
Sakatnuni ; i.e., of the tree under which he was sitting when lu; 
attained perfect knowledge, enlightenment as tr) good and evil. 
Others mark sculptures ((hSB, plate 29, and 30, No. i) of 
the AJi//i/-trees of some of the pn-vious Buddhas, whose nariu s 
they present as Vesabhu, Konagamena, Kasajta, Vipasin, and 
Kakusadha. 

Amongst miscellaneous records, a notable inscription 
stamps a medallion (C.SB, plate 34, No. 2) as re])resenting 
Mahadeva rescuing Vasuguta from the belly of a sea-monster ; 
the scene shows Mahadeva seated with two companions in a 
boat over the sea-mon.ster, an enormous fish, which is disgorg¬ 
ing another boat containing Vasuguta and two attendants. 
Another stamps a panel (C.SB, plate 16, centre) as exhibiting 
the angel Arahaguta announcing to the great assembly the 
future conception of Buddha. Another marks a medallion 
(C.SB, plate 28, toj), right) as showing the dream of Maya, the 
mother of Buddha, in which she .saw her future son about to 
enter into her womb in the form of a white elephant. An¬ 
other marks a medallion (C.SB, plate 57) as illustrating the 
gift of the Jetavana park to the Buddhist community by 
Anadhapedika; the scene show’s his servants putting down the 
layer of a crore of coins with which he purchased the site (see 
Vinayapibika, 2. 159 ; Jataka, i. 92). Others record the names 
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of statues of gods and goddesses, nymphs of heaven celestial 

rBuddt;t ^—1 

From the remains of a Stupa at Muttra we have the lion- 

fmAS TsoT c"' Kharoshthi characters 

(JRAS, 1894. 525 ; 1904. 703; 1905. 154), which establish a 
temporary occupat.on of that part of India, just after the time 
of Huvishka by a power from the north-west which was repre 
sented at Muttra by the governors Rajula-Rajuvula and his 

^ outside the eastern gate 
of the Sancbi Stupa Ncj. i, we have an inscription (F.GI 20) 

”r.'drS;p,.n/■" 

(c) Caves 

Amongst the inscriptions on facades, walls, and other parts Caves 
of cayes, \ve have at the llarnbar and Nagarjum Hills in 
the Gaya District, Bengal (ASI, 1. 47, pi^tc 203 CIA • 
plate 16 ; lA, 20. 361), ether records of Asoka, and some of 
a king Dasaratha wlio according to the Vishnu-Purana was 
a grandson of Asoka. 

brom the Hathigumjilia cave near Cuttack in Orissa, we have 
the record of king Kharavela of Kalihga (see page T4 above) 
which liclongs to 156-55 u.c. if it is really dated, as has been 
held, in the year 165 of the time of the Maurya kings. 

From a cave at the N.anaghat Pass in the Poona District, 
Bombay, we have the record of ([ueen Nayanika, wife of one of 
the Satavahana-Satakani kings (P.SOCl, No. 265; ASWI, 5. 6). 

And from caves at Nasik, Junnar, and Karle, we have the 
valuable records (A.SWI, 4. yS to T14; El, 7. 56, 57, 6r, 71 ; 

59 of the Kshaharata king Nahapana and his son-in-law 
Ushavadata, and of Gotannputa-Satakani and his son VasithT- 
Jiuta-Pujumayi, which throw so much light on the history of 
estern India in the first and second centuries a.d. 


(y") Images and Statues 

Amongst inscriptions on pedestals and other parts of statues Images 
nnd images, we may mention, as being cither typical instances 
or otherwise of special interest, the record of a king or prince 
named Puramala, dated in a. d. 7 or 8, on the base of a colossal 
statue of Buddha at Bddh-Gaya (C.MG, plate 25) ; the record, 
dated in a.d. 22, on the base of a statue of the Jain Tfrthaihkara 
Ara at Muttra (El, 2. 321) ; the record, dated in a.d. 32S, on 
the pedestal of a statue of Buddha at Hashtnagar in the 
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Peshawar District (JASB, 58, 1889. 144; lA, 18. 257 ; 20. 394) ; 
the record of the time of Kumaragupta I, dated in A.D. 448, on 
the pedestal of an image of Buddha at Mankuwar in the Allah¬ 
abad District (F.GI, 45) ; the record of the Maharaja Bhlma- 
varman, dated in A.n. 458-59, on the base of a sculptured group 
of Siva and Parvatl at Kdsam near Allahabad (F.GI, 266); the 
record of the time of the foreign invader Tdramana, the father 
of Mihirakula, on the colossal boar at Fran in the .Sagar District 
(F.GI, 158); the record of the Sthavira Mahanama, on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at Bddh-Gay.a (F.GI, 278); 
and the record of the time of Adityasena, dated in a. u. 672, 
on the pedestal of an image of the sun at Shahpur in the Patna 
District (F.GI, 208). 

There are some notable inscribed colossal .statues of the 
Jain saint or god Bahubalin or Bhujabalin, otherwise called 
Gummataor Gommate.svara, at Sravana-Bejgoja in Mysore, and 
at Karkaja and Venur in the South Kanara District, Madras 
[El, 7. 108 ff., and plates). But, while the statue at isravana- 
Bejgola dates from the i>eriod a. i). 977 to 984, the other two 
date only from a. n. 1432 and 1604 respectively. 

Another noteworthy object in this class is the colossal statue 
Found near Kasia in the G6rakh[)ur District, United IVovinces 
ASI, 18.57,and plate 5 ; 22.17), which repre.sents Buddha dying, 
ind bears on a i)art of its pedestal an inscription (F.GI, 272) 
vhich is referable to about the end of the fifth century a.d. 

(.?■) Moulds for making Seals 

Moulds for In the way of moulds or stamps for making seals, we must 
mention first some objects from Harappa in the Montgomery 
District, J^unjab, of which two have been figured (ASI, 5. 
plate 33, No. I ; C.IA, plate 28; 1 . 4 , 15. i). They present 
legends in S(jme characters the clue to the decipherment of 
which has not yet been obtained. 

F'rom a place which has come to be known as .Sankfsa, or 
more fully Sankisa-Basantpur, in the Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, we have a steatite or soapstone seal-stamp 
(ASI, II. plate 9, No. 1), which pre.scnts the name Utara.sena, 
incised in reverse, with some emblem above it the nature of 
which is not apparent, and, below it, a svastika or square cross 
with four arms. And it may be added that from the same 
place we have a goldsmith’s mould, also made of steatite (ibid., 
No. 6), bearing three Kharoshthi characters which seem to give 
a word in the genitive case : here the letters are not reversed, 
and they stand on the flat surface surrounding the hollow 
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containing the pattern which was to be reproduced from 
the mould; they seem, therefore, to give the name of the 
owner of the mould. 

In this line, however, the chief curiosity is the rock-cut seal- 
matrix, of about the commencement of the seventh century, 
at Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad District, Bengal (F.GI, 283 ; 
and see C.MG, plate 27, G, for an illustration of the original 
as it actually stands, in reverse). This matrix exhibits a bull 
couchant, and below it a legend, of which the purport is : 
‘ {Seal) of the illustrious Mahasamanta ^asahkadeva.’ The 
device and the legend are surrounded by a circle, about 
4J inches in diameter, marking the size of any impressions to 
be produced from it. And in the original the legend is in 
reverse, and, with the device, it is carved in the rock, not 
carved in relief. We plainly have here a matrix or mould for 
making seals. It is, however, difficult to imagine that so friable 
a substance as, rock would stand having molten metal poured 
into it, and would remain unhurt. It would seem, either that 
some very soft metal must have been used, which could be 
forced into the mould in almost a cold state, or else that the 
mould was made for the purpose of producing a clay, lac, or 
wax seal. 

Limitation of space precludes us from illustrating any 
more the various positions and circumstances in which the 
inscriptions on stone are found. And, for the same reason, 
we cannot enter here into a description of the sculptured 
devices, religious, dynastic, and of other kinds, which ac¬ 
company a few of them in Northern India, and a large number 
of them in the South : these sculptures are of considerable 
interest in their own line; but they have not the particular 
importance which attaches to the seals of the cojiperplate 
records. We must pass on to our next division of the general 
subject. 


IV. The Topics of the Inscriptions, and the Reasons for 
which they are Historically so Useful 

We have considered the inscriptions according to the sub¬ 
stances on which they were recorded. We have now to 
^xamine the nature of them according to the purport of their 
pontents; especially with the object of showing precisely why 
^ey are of such importance from the historical and chrono¬ 
logical point of view. 
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A. Plain Statements of Events 

In classifying the inscriptions for this puqjosewe may take 
first those of them which are plain statements of events, some¬ 
times perhaps containing allusions to religion and to donations, 
but not sjiecially directed to any such ends. In this class one 
of the best instances of purely historical narrative is the Hathi- 
gumph.T. cave-inscription, already referred to (page 14 above), 
which summarizes the career of Kharavela of Kalinga as far as 
the thirteenth year of his reign, and presents to us a chapter, or 
the beginning of a chajiter, of a dynastic chronicle. Another 
is the eulogy of Sarnudragupta on the Asoka column at 
Allahabad (F.GI, i), which recites his pedigree, describes his 
conquests in Northern India, mentions some of the foreign 
tribes with’whieh he had relations, and gives us a considerable 
insight into the political divisions of Southern India. A third 
is the short poem, in grand diction, given in duplicate on the 
two columns of victory at Mandasor (F.GI, 142, 149), which 
describes the triumphs of Yasodharman, including the humbling 
of the great foreign invader Mihirakula ‘ who had never before 
that bowed his head in obeisance to any save the god 6iva.’“ 

To the same class we may refer some of the records of the 
carrying out of jiublic works. Here we have the two fine rock- 
inscriptions at Jiinagadh (El, 8. 36 ; F.GI, 56), which record 
the repairing of the embankment of the great lake Sudarsana 


* There arc five epigTa(>hs. of a quite exceptional nature, which cannot 
be placed in any of the following categories, and in fact haidly come under 
the heading of ‘ inscriptions ’ as defined on page 1 above, but which must 
not be left unnoticed. 

From stones at Ajmer we have fragments of two otherwise unknown 
plays. One of these plays, entitled Lalitavigraharajanataka, was composed 
by a poet Somadeva in honour of the Chahamana king Vigraharaja. The 
other, entitled Ilarakelinataka, was composed by Vigraharaja himself. 
These fragments have been edited by Professor Kielhorn in I A, ao. 201 ff., 
and in Festschrift dcr KonigJichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen^ 1901. 

From a stone at Dhar, in Central India, we have the first two acts 
of an otherwise imknown pl.ay by Madana, entitled Parijatamafijari or 
Vijayasri, of which the hero is the Paramara king Arjunavarman. These 
have been edited by Professor Hnltzsch, in El, 8. 96 ff., and separately. 

And from other stones at Ilhar we have two Prakrit poems, odes to the 
tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, written in honour of king Bhdja. These 
have been edited by Professor Pischel, in El, 8. 241 ff. 

® Something of the same kind—at any rate, a firm resolve to that effect 
from childliood upwards—is claimed in the Harshacharita for Bhaskara- 
varman, king of Pragjyotisha : see the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
217; Kashmir text, 460. 
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in the time of Rudradaman, and again in the time of 
Skandagupta; the former of them reciting, also, how the lake 
was originally made by a governor of the great Maurya king 
Chandragupta, and had been embellished by a governor of 
Asoka. And here we have also the Tajgund inscription (El, 8. 
24), which, directed primarily to recording the construction of 
a great tank, recites, by way of introduction, the origin and rise 
to power of the early Kadamba dynasty of Banawasi. 

To the same class belong some of the epitajjhs : for instance, 
the charming short poem on the iron pillar at Meharauli 
(F.Cil, 139), which preserves the memory of the great Gupta 
king Chandragupta II j the panegyric of the great Western 
Gahga prince Nojambantaka-Marasirhha at 6ravana-Be|goja 
(El, 5. 151); and the epitaphs of the Jain teachers Prabha- 
chandra and Mallishena at the same place (El, 4. 22 ; 3. 184). 

In the same class we have some of the monumental pillars 
and tablets commemorating the death of heroes in battle. 
Here wc may cite the small pillar at Eran (F.GI, 91), which 
gives us the name of king Bhanugupta, as a preliminary to 
reconling how his follower Goparaja died in fight, and how 
Gdparaja’s wife accompanied his corpse onto the funeral pyre. 
And other instances are found in the vlrgals or ' hero-stones ’ 
of Central India, Bombay, and Madras, as illustrated by the 
Terahi stones (lA, 17. 201’), which recite how Chandiyana, the 
governor of a fortress under Gunaraja, was killed in a fight 
between Gunaraja and Undabhata ; by the Ablur stone (El, 5. 
261), which commemorates the death of the brothers Macha 
and Goma, fighting valiantly on the occasion of a cattle-raid 
against their village and by the Kll-Muttugiir, Ambur,. 
Naregal, and Bangavadi tablets (El, 4. 178, 182, 183; 6. 162 ; 
7. 22), which preserve the memory of other heroes killed on 
occasions of the same kind. 

In the way of more miscellaneous records referable to this 
same class, wc have the Sohgaura plate (JRAS, 1907. 509), 
containing a public notification of the establishment of two 
storehouses, at the junction of three great highways of vehicu¬ 
lar traffic, to meet any emergent needs of persons using 
those roads; the Mandar Hill rock-inscriptions (F.GI, 211), 
which record the con.struction of a tank by the order of 
KonadevI, the wife of king Adityasena; and the Bhumara 
pillar (F.GI, no), which was set up as a boundary-mark 
between the territories of the Maharaja Hastin and the 
Maharaja ^arvanatha, and the record on which enables us to 
synchronize the families to which those two princes belonged. 

E 2 
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And here wc may mention also another stone at Kij-Muttugur 
{El, 4. 179), which marks the spot on an embankment at which 
a local hero killed a tiger ; the Kottir inscrijjtion (lA, 20. 6g), 
which narrates how a ^aiva ascetic immolated himself in the 
fire; and the Belaturu in.scription (ET, 6. 213), which tells the 
pathetic tale of how, in spite of the remonstrances of her 
parents and her relatives, the wife of a local governor entered 
the flames, to accompany her dead husband to the world of 
the gods. 

In the same class wc may notice two inscriptions at 
STyamafigalam and Tiruvottur’, which give an interesting insight 
into the administration of criminal law in the twelfth century. 
One of them recites how a certain individual by mistake .shot 
a man belonging to his own village ; whereupon, the governor 
and the people of the district assembled together, and decided 
that the culprit .should not die for the oflcncc committed by 
him through inadvertence, but should burn a lamp in the 
Tumlndar temple at isTyamangalam ; and accordingly he pro¬ 
vided sixteen cows, from the milk of which ghee was to be 
prepared, to be used in burning the lamp. The other records 
that a man went hunting, and missed his aim, and shot another 
man ; whereupon, the people of the district as.sembled, and 
decided that the culprit should make over sixteen cows to, 
apparently, the Tiruvottur temple. 

We may further include here two inscriptions at Chengama^ 
which embody political compacts of alliance for purposes of 
offence and defence. And, though it does not contain any 
narrative, wc may conveniently note here the seal-matrix of 
6abanka, cut in the rock at the hill-fort of R6hta.sgarh (sec 
page 49 above),—a mould for casting seals to be issued by 
him,—which, by its existence there, locates in that direction 
the kingdom of Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-tsiang. 

B. Records due to Religious Motives 

For practically all such records as those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, we are indebted to an historical instinct 
which found expression more or less fully in them. And some 
of them illustrate how well the ancient Hindus could put 
together brief historical narratives, concise and to the point, 

* See the Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist, 1899-1900. 

11, para. 26. 

* See ibid., 13, paras. 32, 33. 
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but limited in scope. But the records of that class, though 
fairly numerous in themselves, are but few in number in 
comparison with the others that we have yet to deal with. 
For the great bulk of the epigraphic materials that have 
come down to us, we are indebted, not to any historical 
instinct of the Hindu.s, but to the religious side of their character, 
and to their desire for making endowments on every possible 
occasion. 

In the class of inscriptions to which we have now come, w’e 
may take first those for which we are indebted to religious 
motives alone. And, amongst them, we may notice first those 
which were directed to the propagation of religion and morality. 
Here, however, we can bring forward prominently only some 
of the records of A^oka. 

We have, in the first place, his well-known rock and pillar 
edicts (see pages 41, 42, above), scattered about at various 
places of importance in his dominions and in other territories 
tliat were more or less subject to his influence, from Shahbaz- 
garhf in tlie Yusufzai subdivision tjf the Peshawar District on 
tlie north to Siddilpura in Mysore on the south, and from 
Dhaiili in the Cvittack District and Jaugada in the Gafijam 
District on the east to Girnar (Junagadh) in Kathiawar on the 
west. The object of them was to proclaim the fuin deter¬ 
mination of Asoka to govern his realm righteously and kindly 
in accordance with the duty of pious kings, and w'ith consider¬ 
ateness for even religious beliefs other than the Brahmanical 
faith which he himself at first professed, and to acejuaint his 
subjects W'ith certain measures that he had taken to that end, 
and to explain to them how they might co-operate with him 
in his objects. But, in addition to mentioning the contem¬ 
poraneous foreign kings Antiochus I. or II. of Syria, I’tolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 
and Magas of Cyrene, they yield items of internal history, 
in detailing some of Asoka’s administrative arrangements; in 
locating the capital of his em[)ire at Pataliputra (Patna), and 
seats of viceroys at Ujjeni (Ujjain) and Takhasila (Taxila); in 
giving the names of some of the leading peoples of India, 
particularly the Ch 51 as, the Pandyas, and the Andhras ; and in 
recording the memorable conquest of the Kalihga country, the 
attendant miseries of which first directed the thoughts of the 
king to religion and to solicitude for the welfare of all his 
subjects. 

To these we must add that record of Asoka, extant in 
various versions in Northern India and in Mysore (see page 42 
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above), which was framed and issued when he had been con¬ 
verted to Buddhism and had been led to formally join the 
Buddhist order, and when, having taken the vows of a monk, 
he had abdicated, and was spending his remaining days in 
religious retirement in a cave-dwelling on Suvarnagiri (SongTr), 
one of the hills surrounding the ancient city of Girivraja in 
Magadha (Bihar). 'I’his record was issued to proclaim Buddh¬ 
ism as the true religion, and Buddha, ‘ the Wanderer,’ the 
ascetic teacher exiled by his own choice from the house-life 
into the houseless state, as the great exponent of it. And it has 
its historical value in the fact that it was framed (see JRAS, 
1904. 26, 355) when 256 years had elapsed after the death of 
Buddha, and 38 years after the anointment of Asoka to 
the sovereignty, and, it may be added, on tbc first anniver¬ 
sary of his abdication. It thus confirms exactly, and carries 
back to the time of Asoka himself, the statement of the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Dipavaiiisa, that 218 years intervened 
between the death of Buddha and the anointment of Asoka. 
Corroborating the Dipavariisa in that important matter, it 
enables us to accept with considerable confidence the historical 
details given for the intervening period by the same chronicle. 
And it enables us to determine (see JRA.S, 1906. 984 fT.), 
with due regard to all the considerations that have to be har¬ 
monized, and to put forward as the closest approximations that 
we arc likely to attain, 482 b.c. for the death of Buddha, along¬ 
side of 320 n.c. for the foundation of the Maurya sovereignty 
by Chandragupta, and 264 ii. c. for tbc anointment of Asoka. 

To religious motives alone, in the form of the desire to 
honour the memory of saints and teachers by enshrining relics 
of them, we owe the records on relic-caskets of Kotlputta- 
Kassapagotta and Kodiniputta-Majjhima and Gotiputta-Dundu- 
bhissara, from Sanchi and SonarT (see JRAS, 1905.681,685,687), 
which confirm in so important a manner the account given in 
the DTpavaihsa of the missions that were sent out by the great 
priest Moggaliputta-Tissa, in the time of Asoka, to establish 
the Buddhist faith in the border-lands. 

Similarly, to the desire to honour in another way the 
memory of a dead teacher we owe the Rummindei pillar- 
inscription of Asoka (El, 5. 4), which is of such interest 
because it localizes the Lumbinlvana garden, the place of 
Buddha’s birth. The record, framed when Asoka was twenty- 
years-anointed, and before his conversion to Buddhism, tells 
us that he did the place the great honour of visiting it in 
person, evidently in the course of some tour of inspection or 
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state-progress through the north-eastern parts of his dominions ; 
and it proceeds to recite that, because Buddha, ‘ the Sakya 
saint,’ was born there, the king built a stone enclosing and 
screening wall round the place, and set up a stone column 
(the one which bears the record), and made the village 
Lumminigama free of certain taxes. 

So, again, to the installation of relics of Buddha we are 
indebted for the inscriptions of about a. o. 15 on the Muttra 
lion-capital (JRAS, 1894. 525; 1904. 703; 1905. 154), which, 
amongst other items of information, mention the Satraps 
Rajula-Rajuvula and 6udasa-Sodasa ; and for the record on the 
Sir-Sukh or Taxila plate (El, 4. 54), which gives us a date in 
A.n. 22 for the Satrap Patika. 

And to another development of the same desire we are 
indebted foAthe oldest known Indian record, the inscription on 
the Piprahwa relic-vase (see page 43 above), which was directed 
to preserving the memory of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Sakyas of tradition, who were ruthlessly massacred, men, 
women, and children, by Vidudabha, king of Kdsala, and 
which locates for us the city Kapilavastu, the home of 
Buddha in his childhood, youth, and early manhood. 

VVe owe the record (lA, 14. 138; 21. 227) which proves 
the historical existence of the dynasty of the Sungas, to the 
building of a gateway of the Sttipa at Bharaut. And we owe 
the Kura inscription of Toramana (El, i. 238) to the erection 
of a Buddhist monastery. 

We owe the Nanaghat inscription, of the Satavahana-Satakani 
scries (ASWI, 5. 60), to the desire to commemorate the great 
sacrifices that had been celebrated, and the costly sacrificial 
fees that had been given, by queen Nayanika. 

For the inscription of 'I'oramana on the breast of the stone 
boar at Fran (F.GI, 158), which establishes his conquest of 
Central India, we are indebted to the building of the temple, 
in the portico of which the boar stands. And to the same 
motive we are indebted for the Gwalior inscription of his son 
Mihirakula (F.GI, 161), and for the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakcsin II. (El, 6. i), which contains a great deal of impor¬ 
tant historical and geographical matter, and for the Vallimalai 
inscription (El, 4. 140), which settles the first four generations 
of the family of the Western Ganga princes of Talakad. 

It is to the restoration of a temple that we are indebted for 
the important Mandasor inscription (F.GI, 79), which gave 
us what had so long been wanted, namely, a date for one 
of the Early Gupta kings, recorded in an era, capable of identi- 
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fication, other than that which was specially used by them in 
their own records. And we owe another important record of 
the Early Guptas, the Eran pillar-inscription (F.GI, 88), which 
gives us the name of Budhagupta and one of the dates which 
helped to fix the exact initial point of the Gupta era, to the 
erection of the column as the ‘flagstaff’ of the god of the 
temple in front of w'hich it stands. 

To the installation of an image of the Jain saint Vardhamana, 
we owe the Muttra inscription (El, i. 381 ; I A, 1904. 34, 
No. 4), which gives us a date in the year 5, falling in 
53 n.c., for Kanishka. To the installation of an image of 
a Bodhisattva we owe another record from the same place 
(IA, 1904. 39, No. 9), which gives us a date in the year 33, 
in 24 n. c., for Huvishka ; and for another record (JBBRAS, 
20. 269), which gives us a date for the same king in the 
year 45, in 12 1?. c., we arc indebted to the installation of an 
image of Buddha, d'o the installation of another image of 
a Bodhisattva we owe the reci>rd from the place known as Set- 
Mahet (El, 8. 180), which seems to give conclusive evidence 
as to the position of the ancient city l^ravastl. And we owe 
the Shahpur inscription (F.GI, 208), which gives us a date for 
king Adityasena, recorded in the Harsha era and falling in 
A.D. 672—73, to the installation of an image of the Sun. 

The Takht-i-Bahal inscription of Gondophernes, of a.d. 47 
(see page 5 above), so interesting in view of the corroboration 
which it gives to the Christian tradition of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle to the east, was recorded to register 
some j)ious act performed, in memory of his parents, by the 
person for whom the record was drawn up. 

To the building of a temple of the Sun, under the name 
Chandasvamin, we are indebted for the Dholpur inscription 
of A.D. 842 (ZDMG, 40, 1886. 39), which, in specifying its 
date in the era of 58 u.c. as the year 898 of ‘the time called 
vikrama,' in the sense of a reckoning of years commencing in 
the autumn, which was the ‘ war-time,’ the season for under¬ 
taking campaigns, gives us the earliest known instance of the 
use of the precise term from which there was evolved the 
legend (see page 4 above, and note 2) that the era was founded 
by a king named Vikrama. 

A dispute between two priests, each of whom claimed the 
ownership of a particular plot of land for his god, has given us 
an interesting record of a trial by ordeal in an inscription at 
Xittur (JBBRAS, 9. 307). 

The settlement of a sectarian dispute has given us a 
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record (EC, 2. Inscriptions at ^ravana-Belgola, No, 136) which 
narrates how king Bukkaraya of Vijayanagara brought about 
a reconciliation between the Jains and the Vaishnavas of 
^ravana-Belgola, and embodies a compact under which the 
Jains were to enjoy equal freedom and protection with the 
Vaishnavas in respect of their rites and processions. 

The necessity for reforming the sacred law on a certain 
point has given us an inscription at Virinchipuram (H.SII, 1. 

82), embodying an agreement fixing the law of marriage among 
the Brahmans of the PadaivTdu country, by which they bound 
themselves that marriages among their families should only be 
concluded by kanyaddna, that is to say, by the father giving his 
daughter gratuitously, and that any father accepting money, and 
any bridegroom paying money for his bride, should be subject 
to punishment by the king and excommunication from caste. 

The desire of pilgrims to commemorate their visits to sacred 
sites has given us a number of records at Sanchi (El, 2. 87, 

366) and at Bharaut (lA, 21. 225), which are of considerable 
value in the geographical line of inquiry. 

And the i)resentation of caskets to hold relics of Buddha has 
disclosed to us, in the inscriptions found at the Bhattiprolu 
Stupa (see page 45 above), a i)eculiar variety of the Brahrnl 
alphabet, which has not been met with elsewhere, and which 
has an im{)ortant bearing on the development of the art of 
writing in India. 

C. Records of Religious Endowments 

We come next to those inscriptions of which the object was Records of 
to register donations and endowments made to gods, to priests 
on behalf of temples and charitable institutions, and to religious ments. 
communities. 

'I'he inscriptions of Asoka, and of a king Daiaratha who 
according to the Puranas was his grandson, which are found in 
the caves on the Barabar and Nilgarjum Hills (lA, 20. 361), 
were engraved to record the presentation of the caves to a 
community of Ajivika ascetics. 

The Nasik inscription of Ushavadata, son-in-law of the 
Kshaharata king Nahapana, dated in the year 42, in a.d. 120 
(ASWI, 4. 102, No. 9 ; El, 8. 82), was engraved to register 
the presentation of the cave, with endowments in money and 
with the gift of a coco-nut tree plantation, to a community of 
Buddhist monks. 

The object of the Bhitarl pillar-inscription of Skandagupta 
(F.GI, 52), and of the Kuram grant of Parameivaravarman I. 
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(H.SII, I. 144), was to register grants of villages to gods ; in 
the first case to Vishnu, and in the second case to 6iva. 

The Indor record of the time of Skandagupta, dated in 
A.D. 466 (F.GI, 68), was issued to record an endowment to 
provide oil for the lamp of a temple of the Sun. 

Some of the charters of the early Kadamba kings of Banawasi 
(lA, 6. 24 ff. ; 7. 33 ff.) were issued to convey lands and villages 
to the god Jinendra, and to members of various Jain sects for 
the maintenance of the worship of that god. 

The object of the Kaluchumbajrru grant of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Amma II. (El, 7. 177) was to convey that 
village to a Jain teacher for the purposes of a charitable 
dining-hall of a Jain temple. 

The principal record on the Atakur stone of A.n. 949-50 
(ET, 6. 50) registers a grant of some land to a temple of Siva, 
made in celebration of a fight between a hound named Kali 
and a great wild boar, in which, while the hound slew the boar, 
the hound itself was killed. 

The Cochin grant of Bhaskara-Ravivarman (El, 3. 66), which 
establishes the existence of a colony of Jews in that part of 
India, was issued to record the bestowal of a village on the 
Jews, with the right to use certain religious paraphernalia. 

But for the fact that the ultimate object of it was to register 
the names of the villages that were granted to Ekantada- 
Ramayya for the purposes of a temple that he built, we 
should not have had the Ablur inscription (El, 5. 237 ; and 
see lA, 1901. 2), which discloses the real originator of the 
movement, in the twelfth century, that led to a local develop¬ 
ment of ^aivism, with renewed vigour, which resulted in the 
establishment of the sect of the Lihgayats or Vlra-6aivas which 
occupies so prominent a position in the Bejgaum, Bijapur, and 
Dharwar Districts and in the northern parts of Mysore. 

And so on with innumerable other instances, in which history 
has been recorded only as an incidental matter, in connexion 
with the primary topic of religious benefactions. 

D. Records of Secular Donations 

Records of Finally, we have the inscriptions which register secular 

secular grants, not in any way connected with religion, to private indi- 
donations. . , , . ^ 

viduals. As a few instances here, we may cite the following. 

The HalsI record of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 
(lA, 6. 23) registers the grant of a field, as a reward for saving 
his life, to a Senapati or general named ^rutaklrti. 

On the other hand, in recognition of an equally useful but 
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less laudable service, the supplementary inscription on the 
Atakur stone of a.d. 949-50 (see page 58 above) records that 
the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III. gave to the Western Gahga 
prince Butuga II. the Banavase twelve-thousand province, and 
the districts known as the Belgola three-hundred, the Purigere 
three-hundred, the Kisukad seventy, and the Bagenad seventy, 
as a reward for (so the record itself says) treacherously slaying 
the Chola king Rajaditya in the act of embracing him in 
pretended friendship. 

The Ma]ava|li pillar-inscription of king Haritiputta, of the 
Vinhukaddachutu line of the Satakani kings (EC, 7. SK, 263), 
was published to register the grant of a group of villages 
to a Brahman. And the record of the Kadamba king 6iva- 
Skandavarman, on the same pillar (ibid., SK, 264), was pub¬ 
lished to renew that grant, and to confirm the enjoyment of 
it by a descendant of the original grantee. 

The Mayidavolu record of the I’allava king Siva-Skanda- 
varman, and the Kondamudi record of Jayavarman (El, 6. 84, 
315), which have introduced to us a new archaic variety 
of the southern alphabet, were i.ssucd to regi.ster grants of 
villages to Brahmans. 

The Pattadakal pillar-inscription of a.d. 754 (El, 3. i), of 
special interest because it is a duplicate record in Nagan as 
well as in the local Kanarese characters, registers the grant of 
half a village to a Brahman, with a subsidiary allotment of some 
land for religious purposes. 

The Madhuban record of A.D. 630-31, of Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar and Kanauj (El, 6. 155), was issued to cancel the 
tenure of a certain village under a forged charter, and to 
authoritatively assign the same village to two other Brahmans. 

The Chammak record of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II. 
(F.GI, 235) was issued to grant that village to one thou.sand 
Brahmans, forty-nine of whom are named in it as the recipients 
appointed for the occasion. 

The record on the Vakkaleri plates or Sulliyur grant of a. d. 
757 (El, 5. 200 ; and see page 27 above), which gives the full 
direct lineal succession of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, 
from the finst paramount king, Pulakesin I, to the last of the 
line, was framed in order to register the grant of a village to 
a Brahman. 

The Doddahundi inscription of about a.d. 840 (El, 6. 41), 
which records the death of the Western Gahga prince 
Nitimarga-Ranavikrama, was incised in order to register the 
grant of some land to one of his followers. 
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The Nilgund inscription of a.d. 866 (El, 6. 98) registers the 
fact that, under a royal decree of the Rashtrakuta king 
Amoghavarsha I, the tax on clarified butter or ghee was 
assigned to the Mahajanas or elders of the village; evidently 
in order to make the proceeds of the tax availably for expendi¬ 
ture by them on communal purposes, instead of being credited 
to the royal revenues. 

And the Paidian plates of A. D. 1272, an epigraphic curiosity 
in respect of their great weight (see page 33 above), were issued 
to convey certain villages to fifty-seven Brahmans. 

Finally, in this class we have, amongst numerous other 
records, the majority of the vlrgals of Mysore, which, differing 
in this respect from the similar records elsewhere, mostly record 
grants of land in addition to commemorating the deaths of 
heroes. For instance, the inscription on the Begfir stone of 
the period a. d. 908—38 (El, 6. 45) not only records the death 
of the commander of the Nagattara troop in a battle that was 
fought between the forces of Ayyapadeva and those of 
Viramahendra, but also records the appointment of his suc¬ 
cessor, and registers the grant of various villages to him. 

A second clause in the supplementary inscription on the 
Atakur stone of a.d. 949-50 (see pages 58, 59, above) gives 
another instance of a grant of villages in recognition of bravery 
in the battle-field, to a hero who fought and survived. 

And we learn from this last record that grants of this kind 
were sometimes accompanied by the ceremony of washing the 
warrior’s sword, just as religious grants were usually accom¬ 
panied by the ceremony of laving the feet of the priest into 
whose hands the donation was actually given. 

£. The Essential Nature of the Inscriptions 

We have thus shown the general nature of the epigraphic 
records, by a rough classification of them according to the 
objects to which they were directed. 

Now, the donative records are by far the most numerous of 
all. And, as the result of this, we arrive at the point that in 
the vast majority of the epigraphic records we have a mass of 
title-deeds of real property, and of certificates of the right to 
duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges. The 
copperplate grants are the actual title-deeds and certificates 
themselves. The stone inscriptions are usually of the same 
nature, but they sometimes mention the concurrent bestowal 
of a copperplate charter. And in such cases they are, rather, 
a public intimation that the transaction had been made 
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complete and valid by the private assignment of the necessary 
title-deeds and certificates. 

The essential part of the records was, of course, the speci¬ 
fication of the details of the donor, of the donee, and of the 
donation. And we have to bear in mind that, not only are the 
donative records by far the most abundant of all, but also, 
among them, by far the most numerous are those which we 
may call the records of royal donations by which wc mean 
grants that were made either by the kings themselves, or by 
the great feudatory nobles, or by provincial governors and 
other high officials who had the royal authority to alienate 
state lands and to assign allotments from the state revenues. 
The reason for this, no doubt, is that which was suggested by 
Dr. Burnell (B.ESIP, 94); namely, the tendency for gifts to 
take the place of the sacrifices which, according to the epic 
poems, and in fact according to some of the earlier records, 
the kings of India used to have performed in order to acquire 
religious merit, or to attain other objects. But, be the reason 
what it may, the fact remains, that the records of royal dona¬ 
tions, whether for religious purposes or for other purjioses, 
arc the most numerous of all. And many of them register, 
not simply the gift of small holdings, but grants of entire 
villages, and large and permanent assignments from the 
public revenues. 

It is to these facts that we are indebted for the great value 
of the records from the historical point of view. The donor of 
state lands, or of an assignment from the public revenues, must 
show his authority for his acts. A provincial governor or 
other high official must specify his own rank and territorial 
jurisdiction, and name the king under whom he holds office. 
A great feudatory rioble will often give a similar reference to 
his paramount sovereign, in addition to making his own position 
clear. And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, 
nor unusual, for something to be .stated about his pedigree in 
charters and patents issued by him or in his name. The pre¬ 
cepts of the law-books, quoted by Dr. Burnell from the 
chapters relating to the making of grants, prescribe in fact that 
a king should state the names of his father, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather, as well as his own (B.ESIP, 97). 
That, no doubt, was a rule deduced from custom, rather than 
a rule on which custom was based. But wc find that, from 
very early times, the records do give a certain amount 
of genealogical information. More and more information of 
that kind was added as time went on. And the recital of 
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events was introduced, to magnify the glory and importance of 
the donors, and sometimes to commemorate the achievements 
of recipients. 

Thus, not with the express object of preserving history, 
but in order to intensify the importance of everything con¬ 
nected with religion, and to secure grantees in the possession 
of properties conveyed to them, there was gradually accumulated 
.'ilmost the whole of the great mass of epigraphic records from 
w'hich, chiefly, the ancient history of India is now being put 
together. 


F. The great Number of the Inscriptions 

It must be added that neither arc the epigraphic records at 
all few in number, nor arc they confined to any limited divisions 
of the country. 

The inscriptions of India itself come from all parts: from 
ShahbazgarhT in the north, in the Yusufzai subdivision of the 
Peshawar District, to the ancient Pandya territory in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula; and from Assam in the east 
to Kathi.'iw.'lr in the west. 

And there are also others, from beyond the confines of 
India, of which we must take account in our Indian researches. 
We have important records in the Indian mixed dialect, 
neither exactly Sanskrit nor exactly Prakrit, from Afghanistan, 
and others, in Sanskrit, from Nepal ; these are so intimately 
connected with India that they are always classed and 
treated amongst the Indian records. We have records as 
well as manuscripts from Central Asia, in some dialect of 
the mixed class, and not only in the KharoshthI characters, 
which, though used in the north-west of India, were not, 
we have now learnt, confined to that territory, but also in the 
Indian Brahml characters’; the exploitation of this source of 
information has recently begun. From over the sea, we have 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese records from Ceylon, useful to 
us in the historical line as well as in the palaeographic and 
linguistic departments ; the systematic examination and publica¬ 
tion of these has now commenced in the Epigraphia Zeylanica. 
P’rom Further India, we have Sanskrit records from Cambodia 
in Indo-China, ranging onwards from a.d. 604*. Records in 

’ See, e.g., Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 
37. 52. 55- 

“ These have been made known to ns by M. Barth, in his Inscriptions 
Sanscrites du Cambodge, and by M. Bergaigne, in bis Inscriptions Sans- 
crites de Campa et du Cambodge. 
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Sanskrit come even from Java j six such, ranging from a.d. 
732 to 1373, are already known (see lA, 4. 356 ; 24. 184 ff., 
Nos. 35, 42, 53, 57, 290). And we are beginning to obtain 
valuable records in Burma. 

Further, the numbers of the records in India itself are very 
great. For India as a whole, a detailed list of the earlier in¬ 
scriptions, anterior to about a.d. 400, is, it is understood, 
in course of preparation for the I£pigraphia Jndica : the 
already known inscriptions of that period number altogether, 
large and small, between 1,100 and 1,200; and, when 
once that list has been published, we shall be in a position 
to appreciate them far better than has ever yet been done. 
For Northern India, that is to say, chiefly for the territory 
lying to the north of the Narbada and Mahanadi rivers, and 
for the period from about a.d. 400 onwards. Professor Kielhorn 
has given us a list (El, 5. appendix), with dates, names, and 
some other leading details, of more than 700 inscriptions 
already known. And for Southern India, the same scholar 
has given us a similar list (El, 7. appendix) of no fewer than 
1,090 inscriptions, ranging onwards from about a.d. 500, 
the contents of which have already been sufficiently made 
known to be available for treatment in that way. 

And, whereas new records are every year being (leely ob¬ 
tained in Northern India, it is known that in Southern India 
there is a wealth of materials the extent of which can hardly 
yet be gauged. Sir Walter Elliott, who first systematically 
explored the southern records, w’ith the result of the compila¬ 
tion of a manuscript collection of which copies exist in the 
Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the University of 
Edinburgh, collected transcriptions of 595 inscrijjtions from 
the Kanarese country, and a large number of others from the 
Telugu districts. Professor Hultzsch has given us, in his 
first two volumes of South-Indian Inscriptions, and in the first 
two parts of the third volume, critical texts and translations 
of some 300 records, chiefly from the Tamil country. From 
the State of Mysore, Mr. Rice has brought to our notice some 
9,000 records, in the volumes of his series entitled Epigraphia 
Carnatica. From the Belgaum and Dharwar Districts, in 
the Bombay Presidency, ink-impressions of nearly 1,000 in¬ 
scriptions were collected under the direction of the writer of 
this account; and the southernmost parts of Dharwar, which 
abound with such materials, and some parts of the Bejgaum 
and Bijapur Districts and of the Nizam’s Dominions, still 
remain to be explored. And a great mass of materials from 
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the eastern parts of Southern India lies ready to hand in the 
office of the Government Epigraphist. 

G. The precise Dating of the Inscriptions 

Further, we arc not in any way left to grope our way blindly 
in the arrangement of this vast mass of materials. We have a 
definite guide in the fact that, from the first century b.c., the 
epigraphic records are for the most part specifically dated : 
some in the regnal years of well-known kings; others in the 
astronomical Kaliyuga reckoning, the initial point of which was 
placed in 3102 n.c. ; and the large majority in the various 
historical eras, commencing with the so-called Vikrama era 
founded (sec page 4 above, note 2) by Kanishka in 58 b.c. 
And with the specification of the year there arc usually given 
details of the month, the day, etc., which sometimes enable us 
to state even to an hour the exact occasion of the framing of 
any particular record. 

T’he initial jjoints of all the eras are now well known. And 
we are now fully jirovided with tables which enable us to 
determine with accuracy, and without much trouble, the 
European equivalents, not only of the years, but also of all the 
other details of the Indian dates. Each worker, of course, will 
select for use, from amongst the various guides that are avail¬ 
able, those tables with which he can work most quickly. But 
the following hints may be given to those who have still to 
take up this line of research. 

For special expositions of most of the various eras, we have 
Professor Kielhorn’s articles on the examination of questions 
connected with the Vikrama era of 58 b.c. ( 1 A, 19. 20, 166, 
354 ; 20. 124, 397) ; on dates of the ^aka era of a.d. 78 met 
with in inscriptions (lA, 23. 113; 24. i, 181 ; 25. 266, 289; 
26. 146) ; on the epoch of the Kalachuri or Chedi era of 
A.D. 249 (lA, 17. 215); on the Harsha era of a.d. 605 or 606 
(lA, 26. 29) ; on the Kollam era of a.d. 825 (lA, 25. 53, 174) ; 
on the epoch of the Newar era of a.d. 879 (lA, 17. 246); on 
the epoch of the Lakshmanasena era of a.d. 1119 (lA, 19. i); 
and on the Saptarshi era of Kashmir, which has its initial point 
in 3076 B.C. (lA, 20. 149). And in the same line we have 
Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit’s account of the twelve-years’ 
cycle of the planet Jupiter (lA, 17. i, 312 ; I\GI, appendix 3). 
For the Gupta-Valabhl era of a.d. 320, see F.GI, introd., 124. 

For exactly accurate calculations, we have Professor Jacobi’s 
tables for the computation of Hindu dates (El, i. 403 ; 2. 487 ; 
recast and simplified from an original article in lA, 17. 145), 
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and IVofessor Kielhorn’s tables for the sixty-years’ cycle of 
Jupiter (lA, uS. 193, 380: 25. 233). 

And for closely approximate calculations, sufficiently 
accurate in all ordinary circumstances, we have Dr. Schram’s 
tables for tbe conversion of Hindu dates (LA, 18. 290), and 
the work of Mr. Sewell and Mr. Sh. JJ. Dikshit, entitled The 
Indian Calendar, with an a[ipt;ndix on ecli[)se.s of the sun in 
India by Dr. Schram, and with a supplement on eclipses of the 
moon in India by Mr. Sewell. 'I'his last menti{)ned work, we 
may add, contains also tables for the com[)utation of dates of 
the Muhammadan calendar ; and, along with a general account 
of all the Hindu eras, it jiresents much useful infijrmation on 
the subject of the connected to|)ic of Hindu astronomy. 

W’e may finally mention, for light on various considerations 
that must be borne in iiiind in connexion with the details 
gi\en in Hindu date.s, IVofessor Kielhorn’s article on festal 
days of the Hindu lunar calendar (lA, 26. 177). 


? General Obset valions and fndicalic ns of 
Lines of rnlnrc Research 

\\’e have thus e.xi)lained and illustrated the value of the General 

inscriiUioiis of India. IVe have given an a<‘count of tionYan'd 

stances on which they were recorded. And we liavi- explained indications 

the essential nature of them, and have shown the precise 9 ^ 

. , . future 

reasons for which liiey are histoiically and chronologically so research. 

important. 

For the most part the exploration of the inscriptions, and 
the collation of results from them, reciuire nothing but 
intelligence and [latience, coupled with a certain amount of 
ex])erience. Hut there is one class of them which must be 
used with only the greatest caution, if at all. 

Just as there are in India numismatic forgeries and (see lA, 

30, 1901. 201, note 2) even literary forgeries, so also there are 
spurious, counterfeit, or forged records, as well as genuine ones. 

Some of these spurious records have imposed on us in the [last. 

From accepting them, as well as from giving too ready a 
credence to the pseudo-historical legends which exist in 
abundance in so many parts of the country, and to the fantastic 
archives and A'aihsavalis, or successions of kings, of Orissa, 
and to similar documents obtained elsewhere (see page 8 
above), and to imaginative chronicles such as the Kofigude.sa- 
r.ajakkaj and the Rajavalikathe (see page 6), much erroneous 
matter has been introduced into the history of India. And, in 
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trying to prevent the introduction of any more such matter into 
it hereafter, as well as in eliminating the fables that have 
already been imported into it, wc have to be specially on our 
guard against such materials as falsely purport to be ancient 
official records or vouchers issued by official authority. 

While, however, we must thus indicate the existence of these 
spurious records, space does not permit of our entering into 
any details about them, and of accounting for the existence of 
them and showing how they may be detected. On these points 
reference can only he made to a full exposition of this matter 
given elsewhere (IA, 30, rgor. 20T ff.), with a list, which how¬ 
ever is now not (piite up t<i date, of the known records of this 
class. And in the same place there will be found a brief 
mention of certain other records, which also must only be 
us(xl with discrimination. Some of these are, by their own 
admi.ssion, reproductions of original records ; and we have to con¬ 
sider how far the originals may have been reproduced correctly, 
or may have been unintentionally ])erverted. Others of them, 
while not admitting that they are reproductions, plainly are 
such, or are reasonably suspected to be such. And there are 
also genuine rc:cords which ha\e been tampered with (see 
ibid., 123, and note), in order t(J make them serve purposes 
other than those (jriginally intended by them. 

'That matter we cannot enter into here. Nor is this the 
place for presenting any detailed exposition of the results that 
we have obtained from the genuine records. 

'I'he political history forms the subject of other contributions 
to this volume, and has also been treated in other ways else¬ 
where. For detailed accounts of different parts of India from 
this point of view, reference may be made to the iwesent 
writer’s Dynasties 0/ the Ka?iarese Districts 0/ the Eomhny 
J^rcsidency, in the Ciazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, 
[)art 2 (i8g6), pp. 277-584 ; to I )r. llhandarkar’s Early History 
of the Dekkoft, in the same volume and part, pp. 133-275 ; 
and to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujariit, in 
the same volume, ])art i (1896), pp. r—206. We have, further, 
Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of Hidia (1904), wider in 
its title, but dealing chiefly with Northern India and requiring 
to be read with a knowledge of the views of other writers 
even for that i)art of the country. And for a general resume 
of bases, with full references, arranged in such a way that the 
work will long remain indispensable to all students of Indian 
history, reference may be made to Miss DulTs Chroftology of 
Iftdia (1899). 
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Thus, a great deal has already been done in the department 
of ijolitical history. Of course, many details still remain to 
he filled in from future ex[)loration and re.search. But we 
have now a very fair knowledge of the ancient past of India 
from 58 n.c. to 320, and a comparatively co[)ious know¬ 
ledge of it from the latter time onwards. And we are indebted 
for this almost entirely to the inscriptions. 

But, though so much has been achieved, a great deal still 
remains to be done even in the line of political history. And 
there are other departments of research, which must go hand 
in hand with the study of the inscriptions, in which hardly a 
beginning has been madt;, beyond a preliminary treatment, 
in detached writings, of details which will have to be hereafter 
bioiight together and handled on broatler lines in connected 
and more easily ai'ccssible works. 

A. The Inscriptions 

In the first jilace, only a small part of the mine of epigraphic The in- 
information has been as yet explored, h'or tiie earlier pi'riod, scripthms. 
beffire a.p. 320, when the great (lupta dynasty of Northern 
India rose to jiower, we are looking forward to the results of 
excavations, still to be made, which should, and undoubtedly 
will, enable us to get at many an important record now hidden 
from sight. For the jieriod onwards from that date, we have 
still to trace many additional cofipcrplate records, not yet 
brought to notice, which unquestionably exist in private hands : 
and from the enormous number of stone records we have 
to select those which will best repay the trouble of editing 
them in full ; dealing with the others by means of abstracts 
that shall bring forward every point in them that can be turned 
to practical account. 

As regards the earlier period, rcai^hing back to the time of 
Buddha, we have one record, the inscription on the Piprahwa 
vase (see page 43 above), the oldest known Indian record, 
which may possibly date from within a century after the death 
of Buddha. W'e have a certain amount of epigraphic material 
of the time of Aioka. We have some such material for the 
interval from his time to 58 b.c. ^^'e have a very appreciable 
amount of such material for the interval from that date to 
A I). 320. And indications are not wanting that systematic 
exploration of judiciously selected sites, as well as chance dis¬ 
coveries, will greatly and quickly increase the number of instruc¬ 
tive inscriptional records available for the whole period : we may 
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point, for instance, to the results of the e.xcavations recently 
made under the supervision f>f the Flirector-Chineral of Archae¬ 
ology at Silrniith, Kasia, and Kasarh, which have well illustrated 
what important epigraphic remains may be found lying even 
close at hand within quite easy reach. Still, for the present, 
we are greatly dependent for our knowledge of that period upon 
coins, and upon tradition as preserved in literary works ; both 
of these being sources »)f information which must be used 
with extreme care and discrimination, 'i'he e.xplorations and 
the chance discoveries have still to be made, and the results 
of them have to be examined and weighed as they may come 
to light. 

In the second place, rve must before long make a start 
tow'ards bringing the records together, in chronological order, 
in volumes according to the dynasties and periods to which 
they belong, on lines such as those adopted in the volume 
of Ciupta Jnscripliojis, j)repared by the writer of the present 
account as the third volume of the inttaided Corpus Jttscrip- 
fionuui ludit'arum, which, however, has not as yet gone beyond 
that volume and vol. i, by General .Sir .Alexander Cunningham, 
which gave the first collecli\c treatment of the records of the 
Asoka ])eriod. 

It is very difficult to e.xhaust any particular line of research 
from le.xts w’hieh are scattered about in the volumes of different 
journals, amongst extraneous matter of all sorts and w'ithout 
any attempt at, or pos.sibility of, general arrangement according 
to dates, and many of which are printed in native characters 
which do not lend themselves to the use of ca])itals, thick tyjie, 
arid other devices for marking points that are to be specially 
attended to. 'To a great extent, of course, this scattered and 
unsystematic di.sjro.sal of our results has been unavoidable. As 
an inevitable conserpience, however, not even the department 
of political histrrry has been dealt with as fully as might be the 
case even from such materials as w’C already have for reference. 
And, though much has been accomplished by the offieial 
journal, the Epigrap/tia Indira, towards minimizing the diffi¬ 
culties entailed by having to search the volumes of so many 
different publications, more still requires to be done. 

We must set about bringing together, in the manner indicated 
above, such records as have already been published ; inserting 
at the same time any others of each series that can concurrently 
be prepared for publication. We want, for instance, one volume 
devoted to the records of the \\'e.stern Chalukyas of Bildami, 
with those of the early Kadambas of Banawasi and the Pallavas 
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of Conjecveram, and witJi some others of the same period 
which are not numerous etiough to make up a volume by 
themselves. We want another volume for the reeords oP the 
I'aislern Chalukyas ; another for those of the Rashtrakutas ; 
others for those of the Kalaehuris and the (lahaclavalas : iind 
so on ; c;ach with the miscellaneous records of the period 
hi ought in. W'hen such compilations have been made, we 
shall ha\e the basis of a systematic urrangcanent, hy means of 
which the mati-rials can be examined far mori- conveniently 
and exhaustively than at present. And it will then he an easy 
and simple' matter to insert in such volumes, in the proper 
])laces, references to further rc;cords, which, of course, must 
continue to lie puhlished in the jjrescait detached manner until 
sulTicient materials for siipplementar)’ volumes accumulate. 

In thus re-arranging the records already edited, we have to 
rc\ise the imhlishcd texts, and bring them up to date on a 
uniform system according to our latest knowledge and experi- 
Even among the most recently issued versions, there 
.ire but few that cfiulil be finally reprinted just as they stand. 
We require to have both the texts and tlu' translations dealt 
with critic.'illy, according to a thoroughly consistent method 
of tre.itnu'iit. 'The same pas.sages in different records have to 
be translatevl in identically the same words. And technical 
titles and ex|)ressions retiuirc to be recognized, and to be used 
as they stand without attmnpting to render them by ICnglish 
words which may, indca-d, be literal translations, hut the 
meanings of which do not suffice- to convey the idea.s intended 
by the originals. 'I'licrc arc man)' ])oinls in the records which 
will not be recognized until we begin to deal with the records 
on the lines indicated abovtx 'J’here are also many allusions 
in the records which we are only now beginning to understand. 
-\nd, as a very suitable instance of what an u])-to-datc revision 
can effect, we may jioint to the case of the Aihole inscription 
of .\. I). 634 35, of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
I’ulake.sin II. It was first handled fully by the present writer 
some thirty years ago (lA, 5. 67 ; 8. 237). It .seemed, then, 
that at any rate all the historical matter in it had been brought 
out fully and correctly. But it remained for I’rofessor Kielhorn, 
in lately examining the record anew and rc-editing it with the 
advantages of experience and wider knowledge (El, 6. 1), to 
remove some mistakes then made, and to discover yet two 
more historical items in it, in the mention of the Kolleru lake 
and of the territory on the north of the Bhima, and, further, to 
detect and explain two recondite allusions, one to a grammatical 
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rule of Panini and tlie other to the traditional preee])ts for the 
behaviour of kings in exile, and to bring out various interesting 
points in which the writings of the poet Krdidasa were used 
and imitated in this record and in some other early ones. 

B, Tradition 

A\’e ha\e mentioned tradition, as j)rcscrved in literar)- works, 
as one of our sources of information ; but with the reservation 
that, along witli what we gather from coins, it must lie ajrplied 
witl) extreme eare and discrimination. 

AVe may fairly use tradition to hel]) us to intcrj)ret obscure 
expressions in the inscriptions, and in a general way to explain 
till- meaning and the bearing of those records. ^Ve may even 
use it to fill up gaps in the history deduced from the inscrip¬ 
tions, when nothing incongruous or improbable is suggested 
by it ; esiiei'ially when it receives, in respect of immediate 
surroundings, any specific corroboration irom the inscriptions, 
as in the case of the interval from the death of Buddha to the 
anointment ol .Asdka to the sovtinugnty, and in the case of the 
missions that were sent out by Moggaliputta-’l'issa to establish 
the Buddhist faith in the border-lands (see pages 44, 54, above). 

But, when we cun gather plain facts from the epigraphie 
records and arrange them on the bases of those records, we 
are independent of tradition, and can then recognize it only 
with a view to gauging its value in the light of what we learn 
from the only definite source; of information. And we must not, 
in any circumstances, twist the assertions of tradition. We 
must not start b)' conjecturally correcting its statements, just 
as fancy may dictate, in order to make them supjiort that which 
we seek to jirove. We must not, as a basis foi our ajiiilication 
of it, make it .sa)- what it does not sa)-. B e may correct it onl)' 
when we have undeniable evidence that it is open to correction, 
and an unmistakable guide as to the direction in which it may 
be corrected. 

The Buddhist tradition of the seventh century A. o., of India, 
Clandhara, and Kashmir, as rejiorted by Hiuen-tsiangjilaccd 
the initial dates of Asbka and Kanishka respectively too and 
400 years after the death of Buddha. Applied to 264 u.c. as 
the initial date of ASdka the Matirya*, this gives us 364 B.c. as 
one amongst various more or less substantial traditional dates 
for the death of Buddha. AVith that, however, we are not here 
concerned. Our point is this. A combination of those state- 

• For a full c.xiiosilioii of this matter, see JKAS, 1906. 979 fT. 

“ See ibid., 984 ff. 
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incntb j>laLt;.', the initial date of Kanishka 300 years after the 
initial date of Asoka : with the effect, on the same application, 
of setting up \.T). 37 for the initial date of Kanishka. lJut that 
did not suit the views of certain writers wh<i wished to make 
the initial date of Kanishka fall in or about a.J). 7<S : and, 
accordingly, they increased the traditional 400 years for Kanishka 
into 437 years, by applying the statements as if they gave' for 
him an interval of 300 years from, iu)t the initial date of Asoka, 
but the end of his reign ; so that, .\sbka the Maurya having 
leigncd for thirty-sevi'ii years, from 264 to 227 n. t., thej- of 
course obtained a.d. 73 (a result tpiite close enough for their 
l)ur[)ost's) for the initial date of Kanishka. 'The key to the 
matter hert' is found in the lJuddhist tradition of Ceylon, con¬ 
firmed for India b>- a record of Asoka himself. J'Yom those 
sources we know that tlie said tradition of India, Candhara, 
and Kashmir, confused Asoka-Dharma.suka the Maurya, in 
respect of his date, with a jiredci-essor, Asoka-Krdiisoka the 
Saisunaga, wfio began to reign 90 years after the death of 
liuddha, and in ^^hose ele\'enth )car, 100 years after the 
death of ] 5 uddli<t, there was held the second lluddhist Council, 
h'rom those sources we kno^Y, also, that the death of Jhiddha 
occurred 218 yc-ars before^ the initial date of Asoka the Maurya ; 
that is, in 482 u.c. And, ajijilied to 482 ii.c., the statement 
of 400 )cars for Kanishka jilaces his initial date in 82 it. c. 

That is, we can now see, it is a statement in round numbers 
of 400 for 424 years ; and tlie tradition is in perfect accordance 
^^•iLh the fact tfiat Kanishka founded the so called Malava or 
\'ikrania era commencing in 58 u.c.'. 

Again, tradition, as recorded by Hiuen-tsiang, tells us as 
follows :—In the midst of the 1000 years after the dc;ath of 
Jluddha ", or within the 1000 years after the death of TluddlnC, 
there reigned at Sriivasti a jiowerful and ostentatiously lavish king 
Vikramadit\'a, who ultimately lost his kingdom in conseejuenee 
ot behaving uncivilly to a JUiddhist teacher named Manoratha, 
and was followed'' by a successor who showed reS[)ect to 
men of cmiinence. h'urther, tradition, as recorded by the same- 
writer, tells us that in (|uitc a different part of India, namely 
in Malava, and about sixt)- years before the time (a.jj. 641-42) 

’ See pa^e 4 above, and note 2. 

* Julicn, Mi’moires, i. I15 ; Heal, Kecotuh, 1. 105. 

’ Jnlien, loe. cit., note 5 ; Watters, On Yuan Clnvang, J. 211. 

* JuliVn, loe. cit., 118; Heal, loe. cit., liS; ^^'altcls, loc. cii., 212. 

Jnlien, op. cit., 2. 156; I’ie, 204; Heal, op. cit., 2. 261 ; 148; 

Wallers, op. cit., 2. 242. 
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when 1 Iiiicn-t.siany was writing, there wa.s a king Siladitya, 
who reigned for fifty years and wlio, in addition to being 
a man of great wisdom and one who was attached to and 
heloved by his snbject.s, was full of resj)eet for tlic three 
precious things of the Ituddhist faith. "J'hese two accounts 
refer to vc“ry different parts of India. 'They were recorded on 
different occasions, and without any reciprocal ermnexion. And 
even the date of Vikraniaditya of Srnvasti .still remains to he 
determined. Neverthele.ss, and becau.se the result is supposed t(j 
fit in w'ith a very liberal adjustment of some mythical statenuaits, 
distinctly referred to the period about a.d. 78, made in the 
twelfth century by Kalhana in the Rajataraihgini. 3. 125—331, 
about a king Harsha-Vikramaditya and his son I’ratnjia.sila- 
Siladitya of still a third kingdom, Ujjain, we have bi-en told 
(j RAS, 1903. 565 ff.) that, whili: 11 iueirtsiang has rc|)ortcd 
the f.icts theinst^lves corre-eth, he has confoundeci tlu: two 
names, and what he relates about ^’ikramaditya of Sravasti 
leall)' a]j])lit's to Siladit)’a of Mfilava, but also, while we transfer 
A'ikramaditxa from Sr.avasti to Malava, we are to ll“a^•c .Sil.aditja 
in that .same localit\’. 

Results can be strung logetlicr from treatments of tradi¬ 
tion such as the tw(i cited above. IJut such results are not 
hislof)'. 

AVe may usi' tradition. Hut we must weigh it, and must not 
distort it. A\’e must see that we understand it aright. Wc 
must not take one line of it, say the liuddhist tradition of 
the Dipavaihsa of Ceylon, and modify it according to another 
1 iiu;, sa)' the Rrfihmanical tradition of the Indian Ihiranas. 
And we must take cart' that w’hatever tradition we do u.st; 
shall be ancient. We cannot base historj' upon fant:iful collec¬ 
tions of legendary matter, dignified by the name of tradition, 
presented to us in modern compilations such as the Kongu- 
de.sarfijakka] and the Rajavalikathe (see page 6 above). 
And, in these days of dissemination of knowledge, we must 
he on our guard against admitting so-called traditions which 
arc really the results of our own conjectures dressed up in 
other forms. In this direction, we have before ti.s" the notorious 
case of the bards of Kathiawar (see F.CI, introd., 49 f.). They 
have a story about the rise of Valabhi, w hich was at one time 
brought forward and accepted as ‘ an old-world tale ’ w’hich 
had an historical basis, though it might not be altogether 
accurate. But it was subsequently made known that the 
story only .sprang into existence some ijuarter of a century ago 
Jiilien, Mt'iiioirci, 2. 15O; V/c, 205 : Ifcal, KccorJs, 2. 261 ; 148. 
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iind owed its origin entirely to modern s])cculalions which 
had found their way to llie bards through an educational 
treatise. 

In short, it cannot he too steadily borne in mind that, while 
wc“ may most suitably take tradition as a sub.sidiary source of 
liistory, we must weigh it carefully before we use it. It can 
in no way take the place of the epigraphic; records. It is of 
no value against any j)lain anti unmistakable assertions made 
by them. 


C. Palaeography, Coins, and Art 

'I'he j)alaeograjduc intjuiry has been brought to a climax for J’.'ihito- 
the present by Professor \\\\\\\k:\\ Jtidisilic The ■ , 

, , coins, find 

(.icrnian original of this invfihiable work, with its jilates, Wiis art. 
jiublished in 189(1 as part xi. of the lirst \olume of the 
Grundriss der liido-Arischt'ii Jhih/o^ic umi - Gh'rtiniiskundc, 
or Enc}clopaedui of Indo Ar)'an Research. And the English 
tersion of the letter-press of it has been issued as an appendix 
to the Indian Anti</nan\ \ol. xxxiii, 190.J. 

but in this line, as also in the historical line, on whicli it is 
hugely dependent, and, in fact, in e\ery line of Indian research, 
we are steadily accumulating more facts and better materials, 
iind making substantial progress every year. Alreadj, some 
ol the detiiils exhiliited in Professor Ihihler’s work might now 
be treated, or at least considered, from other points of view. 

Already the Mayidasolu record of Siva-Skandavarinan and the 
Koiwhimudi record of Jayavarman (see page 59 above) have 
given us a mnv archaic \ariety of the southern aljihabet, which 
was not known when Professor Iliililer was writing. 

Even the palaeograjihic inquiry, therefore, has sooner or 
later to Ix' taken a step farther than the high point to which it 
has been brought by the labours of Professor Buhler. 

As one way of hel])ing to this end, the occasions of pub¬ 
lishing more advanced texts and translations of records already 
handled, must be utilized to substitute real facsimiles of at 
least the more rejrreseillative originals, in the place of the 
manijiulated and sometimes misleading lilhograjihs that have 
occasionally been issued in times gone by. Then, attention 
was directed to publishing clear and easily legible lithographs, 
rather than to giving facsimiles which an unpractised eye 
might find it difficult to deal with because of their including 
all the imjierfections of the originals due to damage and decay. 

Now, with greatly imjiroved methods of preparing our materials 
for reproduction, we take a wiser course. 
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Wc r(j(|uire for critical work, in any line, purely mechanical 
rci)rotUiclions, which shall be actual facsimiles of the originals 
as they stand, |)rc])arcd without, at any stage, any touching uj) 
by hand of the materials, ink-impressions or iminked estampages, 
which arc tiu' bases of them, or of j)roofs from those materials. 
Any such touching up by hand of such materials, and any 
issuing of lithograj)hs from ey'e-coj)ies, gives us, not what really 
stands in an original but that which the o])erator thinks he 
sees there, whicli is often (juite a different thing ; and, f(jr two 
])ointed ilkistrations of this, referemi; may be made to some 
remarks by the i^resent writer on another occasion (Kl, 6. So). 
.\ny suclt ])rocess depri^ es of all \ alui“ the results that arc laid 
before Us. And it must be sedulously avoided, in the first 
treatment of any new materials, as much as in the retision of 
an)’ old ones. 

In conne\ion with this branch of the general iiKiuir)’, it 
must also be borne in mind that it is ttol ettsy to fi.\ within 
it centur)' or so, or even more, on simj)ly jtalacographic 
grounds, the time of ttti undated record which does not present 
the name of a well-known king, or some other speeifit' guide. 
And of this tliere i.s on rect)rd ti case in point that may be 
ii])po.sit<!ly cited. It has been .said, and not unjustifiably 
(JJ<AS. T903. 393), that the chitracters of the legend on a 
certain coin may be. perha])s, of the ninth or tenth century j 
leaving us to infer that the c-oin itself might be allotted to that 
lime. JJut from the words of the legend, ‘the glorious Raya- 
murari,’ ■'\e know tliat the coin is one of the Kalachurya king 
li.at amurari-Sdvidev.i Somes^•ara i)f Kaly.ani (see k.]_)K 1 ), 47 1), 
who reigned a.d. 1167-77. 

There should further be liorne in mind certain considerations 
which a])])ty also to numismatic theories ;md view’s about art, 
as other bases for tlie construction of history. 

In tin* case of ro)al jiroceedings and the records of them, 
we may expt;ct that both the artistic standard of any statues or 
other sculjitures chosen as objects of [iresentation, and of any 
shrines or other buildings tjrdered to be erected, and also the 
characters, drafting, etc., of the records of such acts, should 
ordinarily be the best prtx'urable of their kind and time, 
and should be more or less uniformly progressive in one 
direction or another ; in jioint of fact, it W’ould seem, tcawards 
deterioration rather than improvement. But, even so, there 
must have been incidental times of throwing-back, and 
occasions wlien actually the best synchronous w’ork in either 
line could not be obtained, even on royal demands. And 
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thu ]>(>sition must always have been very different in resi)( ct 
of jjrivale jiroceedin^s and the records of them ; and we 
must remember that many of the records of the first century 
j! c. and tlic followinj^ two centuries, and ])artieularl_\' those 
whicli come from Northern India, are |)rivate non-oflieial 
records of ])rivate non-ofticial donations and foundations. 
'J’here are, and there must always have been, twerywhere, 
and in every line, t)f writing, sculpture, or any otlier l)ranch of 
work, good and bad workmen, synehronousl)' and in the same 
localities. The terms of woikmen vary, and must always Inne 
varied, acccjrding to their skill and reputation. Not every 
ordinary individual can have affortletl to em])loy, e^■en if he 
knew, the most deft scul|>tor, to give him the highest art, or 
the best writer, to gi\e him the most a])])roved official or even 
non official scri[>t of his time. And considerations of that kind, 
and of localit)-, and of the materials used, metal, stone, etc., 
as the case may be, (luite as much as differences of time, may 
accfjunt for many of the (.lifffculties e\[)erienced in some 
(juarlers, sometimes on palaeograjjhic grounds, sometime.s frcjin 
other ])oints of view, of construing, as belonging really to one 
and the same series, certain dates from Northern India which 
run harmoniously from the year 3 to the year 3tjy without 
any actual spt'cifieation of the name of the era, — the so-called 
Vikrama or Malava era, foundt'd b)’ Kanishka in 58 u.c;.,— to 
which they belong. 

.So, too, as regards coins. 'I'he sinking of dies must always 
h.ive been a somewhat close ]>rofession, transmitted heredi¬ 
tarily, and ])robabl) confined to but a few' families, in but 
a few localities, the members of which would be summoned 
far and wide for the e,\('rcise of their skill. In this line, 
too, n<)t alwa)'s could the best work havt.’ been obtainable, 
i;ven by a king. A new tlesign, shai)e, or weight frt)ni (Jrcece 
or Italy, or a new develo[)menl of the (irei;k ali)habt;t, may 
easily have rea<-hed Ilroach by sea, aiul may thence have 
travelled overland via Ujjain to Muttra, much more quickly 
than it could jjenetrate into India by way of J’ersia and the 
northwest frontier. Or, again, a new' design, shape, or weight, 
originating in Persia, may have reached India long before it 
could reach Italy or Greece. And such condititais as these, 
coupled w’ith a natural tendency to follow, if not exactly to 
copy, previous models, may account for many of the difficulties 
that attend the arrangement of numismatic facts. 

In short, Jiot only palaet>grai>hic view’s, but also numismatic 
theories and deductions based on art, must always be subordi- 
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nalc to, and must be regulated by, what we can learn in the 
way of clear facts from the inscriptional records. 

D. Geography 

.'\s has been said, even the p(jlitical history has not been )'et 
worked out from the published records as fully as might be 
done. And there are other lines of inquiry, of general historical 
interest, jjarticularly in the geogra[)hical, administrative, and 
fiscal dei)artments, which have hardly been touched upon at 
all to any pur[jose. 

The geograj)hy, indeed, an attractive f)ranch of intpiir)'which 
has been i)opular in many (luarti-rs, has received a certain 
amount of attention. Hut the ri'searches in this line have been 
made chii.'fiy with the object of trying to identify places, 
countries, and tribes mentioned by foreign writers, namely, tlu- 
Greek historians and geographers, the Chinese [)ilgrims, and 
the Arab travellers, anel of constructing maps of ancient India 
from tlu'ir writings. And in that conne,\i(ai much has l)een 
put forward in vain, in conse(iucnce of an idea that we can 
and must still find an existing representiilive of e\-cry ancient 
name recorded by the foreign wrili-rs. Hut tribes die out and 
disaiipear ; towns di'cay and are desi-rled ; seaside empori.i 
sometimes shift ; and, in addition to the gradual transition 
from classical to vernacular forms, the names of cities are 
lialjle to cliangi' entivi’ly in the coursi' of time, even though the 
])laces themselves survive. 

Some of tfie records of the Indian canqiaign of Alexander, 
m 327 to 324 U.C., were plainly based on accounts written by 
])('rsons who actually went to India with him ’, Yet but few 
of the places mentioned in them have been identified with 
any real a])proach to certainty. 

The author of the I’eriplus of the Erythraean Sca^, who wrote 
at some time about a.d. 85, evidently sailed in person round 
the coast of India. but we cannot exiiect to find now every 
place on the coast mentioned by him. And, as regards his 

' .Sec. ill inarlicular, Ainieut India, it\ Inva'iion hy Alexander the Great 
(1893), l)y J. \V. McCrinillc; and his Ancient India m dcsiribcd in 
Ctaaica! literature i,i9oiX 

“ l''or McCnndle’s translation of this work see I.V, 8, 1879. 107 ff. He 
has there shown "rounds, which seem conclusive, for placing the work 
between A. D. 80 and 89, though by other authorities it has been placed some¬ 
what earlier, in I’liny’s time (A.D. 23 to 79), and, on the other haml, 
considerably later, after A.n. 161. The writer of the geographical part 
of the aiticle on Ptolemy in the lincytlopacdia liriianniia, vol. xx, has 
pl.aced it ‘ about A. 1 ). 80 ’ (p. 94^. 
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inland details, his statement that Paithan, which is really about 
200 miles almost due south-east from Jiroach, lay south of the 
latter j)la<'c;, at a distance of a twenty days’ journey, quite suffi<'es 
to show that, for jilact's away from the Cf)ast, he was at least 
sometimes de|icndent on information which was liable to be f)f 
a very vague kind ; and it left us frci- to exercise' cf>nsiderab!(j 
latitude of choice, fully justilie<l when at length the idenlilica- 
tion came tf> be made (see ]jage 82 below), in ap|)l)’lng bis 
immediatidy following assertion that 'I'agara. a famous inland 
i;m})orium, situated at a distance of a ten days’ journey from 
I’aitban, was on the east of J’aithan : the correct bearing is, in 
reality, as closely as ])ossible south-east by south. 

Ptolemy, who wroti' ai)|iroximately' at some time about 
A. I). 150, had not even tlu' o[)portunities ot personal observa¬ 
tion wbich the author of Llu' Perij)lus cnjoytal, but only com- 
|)iled from the reports of travellers and navigators, and from 
the works of previous writers, of whom some may ha\ e enjoyed 
such advantages, but others had simply put together informa¬ 
tion obtained similarly at secondhand. (ajiisequentl)’, it 
is only in a very geni'ral way, at any rate with merely our 
])rc‘sent means of ai)plj’ing tlu’ information gi\'(;n in his wtjrk 
that we can use his statements towiirds reconstructing the early 
geography. 

'I'he writi-r of the geograiihical part of the article on J’tf)lemy 
in the EHcyclopacdia Jhitannica, vol. xx, has told us that 
Ptolemy’s geographical knowledge is strikingly imperfect even in 
regard to the Mefliterranean and its surroundings, and that it 
is especially faulty in respect of the southern shores of Asia, in 
connexion with which he had obtained (as we can readily 
detect) only a vague actpiaintance with extensive Regions, based 
on information which was indeed to a certain extent authentic, 
but which had been much exaggerated and misunderstood. 
Ptolemy (we are told) recognized the imijortance of utilizing, 
to check and adjust results, any j>ositions of places that had 
been determined by actual observations of latitude and longi¬ 
tude. But there was not any appreciable number of such 
places. And thus ‘ the positions laid down by him were 
really, with very few exceptions, the result of computations 
of distances from itineraries and the statements of travellers, 

' It nppears that the fiist-recortled ohservation of this celebrated 
mathematician, astronomer, and geographer was made in A. D. 127, and 
the last in A.n. 151 (^Encyclopaedia Britannica, xx. 87}; but that he was 
still .alive in A. n. 161 {Smith's ClasiicalDiclionary, 627). 

“ .See Idolemy's Ceoi^raphy of India and Sott/Aern Asia, with a commentarj’, 
by McCrindle, in lA, 13, 1884. 313-411. 
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estimates which were liable to much greater error in ancient 
times than at the present day.’ Moreover, in addition to 
placing the eciuator at a considerable distance from its true 
geographical position, and accepting a itrime meridian which 
made all his eastern longitudes about seven degrees less than 
they should have been, he made a still more serious mistake, 
which ‘ had the effect of vitiating all his subsequent con¬ 
clusions,’ in taking every degree of latitude, and of longitude 
measured at the e(|uator, as equal to only 500 stadia or fifty 
geographical miles, instead of its true equivalent of 600 stadia 
or sixty miles. And, as the result of the last-mentioned error, 

‘ if he had arrived at the conclusion from itineraries that two 
places were 5,000 stadia from one another, he would place 
them at a distance of ten degrees apart, and thus in fact 
separate them by an interval of 6,000 stadia.’ 

The curious and utterly erroneous conception of the shape 
of India formed hy Ptolemy, is well shown by the map (lA, 13. 
between pj). 322, 323) which accompanies Mr. McCrindle’s 
extracts from his work. And the general distortions that 
resulted from his data and method of work are admirably 
exhibited in an ingenious form in the Encyclopaedia Pritannica, 
vol. XV, in plate 7, between jtp. 516, 517, which shows Ptolemy’s 
idea of the world superimitosed upon an actual map of the 
corresponding portions of the world. His results, exposed in 
this way, place Paithan (on the flodavarl) well out to sea in 
the Bay of Bengal. They make Ceylon an enormous island, 
stretching from below the tsiuator to about the twelfth degree 
of north latitude, and covering the position of the northern half 
of Sumatra and of ))art of the Malay Peninsula, with a large 
area of the Bay of Bengal, including the Nicobar Islands. 
'I'hey make the Mahflnadl river run over Siam and Cambodia. 
They make the Ganges run over the very heart of China, 
flowing tow'ards the sea somewhere near Canton. They carry 
Palibothra, which is Patna (on the Ganges), to the ea.st of a 
line from Tonquin to Pekin. And they make the Him.ilayan 
range, as re()resented by the I maos and Emodos mountains, 
run north of 'I’ibet, through the north of China, across the 
Yellow Sea and Korea, and into Japan. 

It is obvious that, before we can do anything substantial 
with Ptolemy’s work, in the direction of utilizing it for even the 
outlines of the early political geography of India, we need 
something more in the w'ay of an exposition of it than even 
that which Mr. McCrindle has given us; and we require an 
adjustment of Ptolemy’s results for India similar to that 
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which Colonel Gerini has made (J RAS, 1897. 551) in respect 
of his results for the countries beyond the eastern confines of 
India. But it is also certain that, though we may gather from 
Ptolemy a fair quantity of general information about tribes and 
territorial divisions, no amount of adjustment will ever enable 
us to frame from his work a map of India that would be even 
a]>proximately accurate in its details. 

Passing on to a still more definite source of information, we 
find that much even now remains to be done in connexion 
with the writings of Hiuen-tsiang ', who travelled through 
])ractically the whole of India between a.d. 639 and 645, and 
kept a very close recoixl of his peregrinations. 

'I'he territorial divisions mentioned by Hiuen-tsiang arc 
fairly easy to locate, more or less approximately, with the help 
of the e])igraphi(,' re<'ords. But his cities, or such of tlnun as 
survive, are more difficult. Belbre his writings can be fully 
utilized, we want better readings and exi)lanations than have 
even yet been offered of his place-names. ^Ve have to 
re-examine his movements from the point of v’iew that 100 // 
denoted the time o('cupied in making a day's journey*; the said 
day’s journey averaging very closely about twelve miles, but 
being actually di’tcermineil in each case by such <'onsiderations 
as the nature of the C(.>untry traversed and the distances 
between villages, sarais, and other convenient halting-places, 
so that it might easily in ordinary circumstances be anything 
from ten to fourteen miles, and in exceptional cases might have 
i veil a wider range in either direnrtion. In connexiotv with 
the point that the distances and directions given by him as 
from country to country are almost always the distances and 
directions from each capital to the next capital, we have to bear 
in mind, in the first place, that even a slight difference in 
bearings will lead to a wide divergence in position when the; 
bearings are set out on a long line ; and, in the second place, 
that, whereas it is impossible that every capital can have been 
due lu^rth, east, south, or west, or due north-east, north-west, 
south-east, or south-west, from the preeeding capital, he 

' See Ilistoirc tic la Vie tie /TfiJWt'W- TV/'aW"''pS’53'), ,nnfi AfiO/ioi/cr stir 
Us Conirt’es Octitictiitiles par Iliotien-T'hsattff pwo vols , 1S57-58'', by 
M. Stanislas Julicn, with an examination of the {geographical results by 
M. Vivien cle Saint-Marlin; Si-yn-ki, or Dtiddhist Kccords of/he i\’cs/et n 
li'orhl (two vols., i88^), and Life of liiuen yV/Vi/r/j- (i SSSt, by the Rev. 
Samuel Real; and On Vnan C inoatif s Vravels in india <two vols., 
1904-5^, by Mr. Thomas Watters. 

(In the Indian ydjana and the Chine.se li as measures of itinerary 
distance, see JRAS. 1906. 1011 ff. 
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recognized no points of the compass beyond those eiglit, and 
very seldom, if ever, gave the bearings except as if they were 
dtie north, etc., or due north-east, etc. Ajid, not only some 
cases of discrepancy between tlu: Records and the Life, but 
also certain various readings which exist, are quite eiKJUgh io 
show that both his bearings and his directions have not always 
been correctly transmitted to us. 

^\^e have by no means yet ibund (if we ever can find) every 
city and other ])lace mentioned even by IJiuen-tsiang ; and 
some of the most confidently asserted identificatif)ns of ]:)laces 
spoken of by him are unquestionably wrong. 

Take, for instance, the? c:asc! of the eajiital of Kalinga, which 
he visited and mentioned without, apparently, rect)rding its 
name. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin felt satisfied (Afnuoires, 2. 
395) that it is rt?presentt;d by Kalingapatam 011 the coast, in 
the Cjanjam District ; an ich'iitification which was practically, 
if not absolutely, endorsed by Mr, h'erguson (J KAS, 1873.252): 
while (General Sir Ale.xander C.'unningham arrivtxl at the 
conclusion (ACII, 51(1) that it must bt; Rajamahendri on the 
Clodavan, the head-quarters of a subtlivision of the (lOdavarJ 
District. But the information furnished by the epigra[)hic 
records makes it certain that it was neither of those two places. 
It was the city Kalinganagara, which dates hack to at any rate 
the time of king Kharavela in the second century u.c., and 
was from about A.r>. (145 onwards the capital of the (langa 
dynasty of Raling.'i. And the place is now represented (see 
El, 4. 187 ff.)by tlu‘ villagi.'s Mukhalingam and Nagarakatakam 
and the ruins between them, on the Variisadhara river, in the 
Parla-Kimedi Zammdan or estate', in the (lanjam District. 

'I'ake, again, the case of an ancient city in the I’unjab, 
regarding thi^ identity of which there has been almost as 
much speculation, with annf)uncements of confident results in 
various directions, as in the case of the famous Tagara (see 
{)age 82 below.) Diuen-tsiang visited the city in question, and 
has mentioned it as She-ka-lo, the old capital of the t.'heh-ka, 
Takka, c,f)untry, and the seat of governnuait of the great foreign 
invader Mihirakula. about the commencement of the sixth 
century .x.D. It is otherwise of interest as being the Sakala of 
the Mahabharata, and the .Sagala of the Milindapanha, which 
latter work si^ecifies it as the capital of king Milinda, whom it 
is customary to identify with the Graeco-Bactrian or Indo- 
Grecian king Menander, and to place in the second century b.c. 
And there would have been no difficulty in finding its modern 
representative long ago, if only the attempt had been made 
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without starting by correcting the indication given by Hiucn- 
tsiang as to its position. Starting by making sucli a correction, 
Sir A. Cunningham felt satisfied (C.AGI, 179 ff.) tliat the 
site of this city is marked by the Sangla Hilt in the Gujranwala 
] )istrict. And ])roeccding on the same lines, and taking us at 
least as far from the locality indicated by the Chinese jiilgrim, 
Jlr. Kodgers and Mr. \'incent Smith jironounccd ‘ that this 
city is apparently cither Chiniot or Shahkot in the Jhang 
District. In reality, however, as has now been ])roved by the 
present writer-, Sakala, Sagala, She-ka-lo, is SialkOl, the chief 
town of the Sialkot District. 

'I'hat the vritings of I liucn-tsiang, as transmitted to us, 
are sometimes open to correction is, indeed, certain. For 
cxam[)le, they tell us that, going above 200 li south east 
from I’fi-lo shaivna, he arrived at a country (<'apital) named 
Kah-i)i-fa ; and lliat then, going north west for nearly 200 li, 
he reached a country (capital) named Ka-no ku-she (Watter.s, 

.' 533 i 3-l°)' Here there is undeniably some mistake: the 
text represents him as e.xactly retracing his steps, and yet 
arriving at a totally difl'erent place. But, even with a various 
reading which gives the bearing from Kah-pi-t‘a to Ka-no- 
kii-she as south-east instead of north-west, we must not jump 
too readily to the conclusion that that is the detail in which 
the mistake lies. Before we can a|)proaeh that |)oint, \\e must 
determine, more definitely than has yet been done, tlie e.xaet 
])osition of Kah-j)i-t‘a, and make sure that the mistake does 
not lie in the specification of the direction of that place from 
F'i-lo shan-iia. 

With the writings of Hiucn-lsiang we shall be able to do 
much more than has hitherto been done, if we refrain from 
the prima-facie assumption that his statements are o|ien to 
correction frcelv, and if, when we find ca.scs like the above in 
which there is certainly some mistake, we weigh all the sur¬ 
roundings more fully, instead of forming a i)reconceived notion 
and then making the correction iti accordance with it. 

And there arc other writings which are likely to be of con¬ 
siderable use, if we are given the means of looking behind 
certain restorations which have been made in the treatment ol 
them. For instance, a fair amount of geographical information 
is to be found in Alblrfini's work on India, written in A. n. 
>031-32. But, in order that the work may be fully utilized, 
not only in this direction but in others also, by those who do 

> Early History of India, 65, note, nnd 274. 

“ Fourteenth Oriental Congress, ryo5, Algiers; Infli.in Section, 164 fl. 

VOL. It. G 
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nut read *\rabic, we need something more than wliat has been 
given to us even by I’rofessor Sachau’s admirable translation, 
and by the index t)f words of Indian origin which aceoiniJanies 
his edition of the text. It is not enough for us to have the 
Indian place-names aiul other words restored into Sansknt 
forms, actual or conjectural ; we require an index which shall 
uive us exact transliterations of the names, etc., as iiresented 
l)y Alberuni in Arabic characters, lie has cited, to a large 
extent, Prakrit rather than Sanskrit forms ; and it is the Prakrit 
forms which are so useful to us in tracing transitions from the 
Sanskrit to the modern forms. 

For the ancient geograjih)’, in short, as for everything else 
connected with the past of India, we are really de])c;ndent 
jiriinarily and almost entirely on the epigraphic records. It 
is from that source that it must be mostly worked out. And 
we can only fill in additional details from extraneous sources, 
such as those discussed above, \\hen we have arrived at some 
more definite idea of at least the general features frijin the 
indigenous materials. 

'I'he first desideratum now, in this line, is to index the 
published epigraphic records for all geographical details, and 
to prepare from them, and from such other native sources as 
can be conveniently worked in at the same time, an atlas of 
ancient India, a series of majis illustrating successive period.s, 
which shall take the i)lace of the long-since obsolete maps that 
are now available. Only in such a collet tion of maps shall we 
find the first reliable means of proceeding to ai)ply properly 
any information that may be derivable from foreign sources. 
Many a result, advanced in the earlier inejuiries indicated alxne, 
will be corrected in the course of compiling such a collectit)n 
of maps ; ])artly tai the basis of better inlormation idready 
available, partly as the natural consequi'iice of the care and 
thought that must attend the pre])aration of the compilation, 
if it is proj)erly taken in hand. And many an interesting 
identificxition will be made at the same time, by the same 
means. It was only recently that the writer of the present 
account was able to show (j RAS, 1901. 537 If.) that the ancient 
and famous Tagara exists to this day, known by the natural 
modern form of its former name, as Ter, in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions (the misspelt 'I'hair, Ther, Tair, of maps, etc.), though 
for more than a century of search and sjjeculation its identity 
had escaped recognition. It is only still nnwe lately that he 
has been able (see El. 7. 223 ff.) to mark Latur in the same- 
territory as the ancient Ltittalur, Lattanur, the original home 
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of tlie Rashtrakula kings of Malkhed, and to prove (see¬ 
page 80 f. above) that Sialkot in tlie Punjab is the ancient city 
Sakala, Sagala, mentioned as Shc-ka-h) by Hiuen-tsiang. 

There are, however, also other urgent desiderata in con¬ 
nexion with our geographical inejuiries A great obstacle to 
making identifications—in some cases a factor which directly 
leads to erroneous results—is the difficulty of ascertaining the 
real forms of the modern ])lace-names. Official si)ellings are 
of little, if any, value ; there is no system, in ordinary official 
use, which gives us the critical details that we require. We 
m-ed a series of compilations for the various Presidencies and 
other territorial divisions of India, framed on the lines followed 
in the official manual entitled Poml>ay P/aces and Common 
OJ/kial Words (1878), V)ut j>repared in a thoroughly critical 
manner and as the result of skilled inquiry, which shall give us, 
in the native characters as well as in transliteration, the actually 
i;orrei t forms of tin; modern names of all the principal towns, 
villages, rivers, and mountains. And, to suj)plemciit thosi; 
c()m)»ilation.s, we need others similar to, and arranged like, the 
J^Oita/ Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), which shall show, 
in alphabetical order and in tran.sliteration only, the name of 
every town and village in each [)ostal circle, with its district, 
subdivision, and post-town. 

E. Other Fields of Work 

There i.s, thus, jilenty of both original research and revisional other 
w'tjrk still to he done in connexion w-ith, atid by the help of, 
the e])igra])hic records. And the leading desideratum is, cer¬ 
tainly, to get those records explored more fully and |)ublished 
in larger numbers. 

Put systematic c()-o])eration in other lines ol study would 
hel]) very greatly, even towards a mrrrc accurate understanding 
of the records. And there are various w-ays in which much 
valuable assistance towards the ends that we have in view 
might be given by scholars who are not inclined to undertake 
the editing of the records, or even the detailed stud)' of them. 

In connexion with the general literature, there is still a great 
deal to be done in discovering, and bringing to notice by texts 
and tran.slations, the historical introductions and colo])hons, 
the value of which has been indicated above (see page 19 ff.). 

Such materials are found freely in Southern India at any rate, 

* For some fuller remarks on this topic, with an indicjition of the proper 
process to be followed in determining the true forms of modem place-names, 
sec the observations by the present writer in JRAS, 1901. 549 ff. 
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and particularly in the Kanarese country. And results already 
published promise well for the future in this field of work. 

\\'e want a compilation of all the historical and geographical 
hints, and any other jiractical matter, that can be derived from 
the epics, the plays, the classical pc)ems, and the collections of 
imaginative stories. And wc want succinct abstracts of all the 
similar matter contained in the historical romances. 

Life is too short for either the epigraphist or the historian 
to examine all these sources of information in the original 
tc.xts, or even, in every case, to go thoroughly through transla¬ 
tions of them. An editor tjf a text, on the other hand, could 
do all that is w'anted in a day or two of extra work, the results 
of vshich wamld be embodied in an introduction and an index. 
And a student of any j)articular book might, on finishing his 
perusal of it, easily put together an instructive and valuable 
note which would be welcomed as an article in, for instance, 
the Indian Anti/jnary, in the pages of which it would at once 
attract the attention of those who could use it for general 
purposes. 

I'he Patpivalis, the lists of the succession of the Jain ])ontiffs 
(see page 7 f. above), require to be e.xamined nujre fully, 
csi)ecially with a view towards dett:rmining how far back v\e 
can carry the verses on which the earlier portions of them 
were based, and t{) what extent those i)ortions of them are 
imperfect or erroneous and open to adjustment. 

'I'he ger)graphical lists of some of the I’uranas still remain to 
be exhibited, on lines similar to those adopted by the present 
writer in res[)ect of the topographical list of the Brihat-Sariihita 
(l.\, 22. i6y). As yet we have, beyond that, only the list of 
the Bhagavata-l’urana (IA, 28. 1). And, though it may be 
difficult t(j find many such lists the value of which is enhanced 
and made specific by our knowing the exact jjcriods during 
which they were composed, as is the case with the list of the 
Brihat-Saiiihita, still they will all c(rme in usefully in some way 
or another. And there is, no doubt, many a Mahatmya or 
Sthalapurana which will be useful for local geography and the 
identification of places, in the manner in which the Mahakuta- 
Mahatinya helped the writer of this account to establish the 
identity of the Vatapi of the records, the capital of the great 
Chalukya dynasty of Western India, with the modern iJadami 
(lA, 5. 68; 8. 238). 

We want a thorough exploration of all these subsidiary 
sources of information. And we want eventually a series of 
indexes to them similar to that prepared by Dr. Sorensen, and 
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now in course of publication, of the names in the Mahabharata ; 
but bringing together also all the information that can he 
gathered from them in respect of social customs, trade and 
commerce, administration, arts and industries, and all the 
other lines of inquiry which ])rcscnt themselves to different 
workers in various fields of research. 

The Mahabharata—a vast repository, not simply of theories 
about cosmogony and time and space, of lectures on the duties 
of the castes, and of ])hilosophical disquisitions, but also of 
ancient tales and legends to which there are constant references 
in the inscriptions, of geograj)hical details, and of many other 
practical matters—will, in some respects, be e\hausted by 
Dr. Sdrensen’s work. 

Hut the K.amayana renmins. W’c want an index for that. 
We want another for the Vedas. We want others for the 
Kavyas, the dramas, the prose romanc'es whether historical or 
fictitious, the Kajataramginl, and any other works of that class. 
In the Huddhist division, we want indexes for the Dipavaibsa 
and the Mahavamsa, for the writings of Huddhaghosha, for the 
Jataka, the I.,alitavistara, and the Divyavadana, and for many 
another work which cannot be indicated here. So, also, we 
want indexes of the Jain and other Hrakrit works. And in 
the vernacular division we want indexes of, fi)r instance, 
the I’ampa-Hharata, the i’ampa-Ramayana, and any other 
Kanarese works which, issued in print, are available for 
treatment. 

Hilt the field is a vast one, and can be pro\)erly worked only 
on the principle of co-operation of labour, by breaking it up 
into manageable areas. 


F. Concluding Remarks 

There is, in short, a vast amount of work still to be done, 
and by no means only in connexion with the inscriptions, but 
in all the various lines of research connected with the past 
of India. 

hope indeed, in particular, that the present exposition 
of the inscri[)tional bases of Indian research, and the 
accompanying sketch of the position at which we have arrived, 
may do something towards attracting more attention to the 
principal materials, the epigraphic records, and towards 
inducing more scholars to join us in exploiting them. 

The means for carrying on this, the most essential, branch 
of the inquiry are ample. There is a special official journal, 
maintained expressly for the critical editing of the texts of the 


Concluding 

remarks. 
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inscriptions, with translations of them, and with such 
explaiiatory comments as can be appropriately given with the 
texts, instead of being worked up into spec.ial articles of greater 
length in the Indian Anti(juary and in the journals of the 
various learned societies. That journal is the Epi^raphia 
Indica, started in 1888 or 1889, and now in its eighth volume. 
It is in the charge of an editor whose duty and pleasure it is 
to welcome all contributions to it, to advise and encourage 
novices, and generally to co-operate in the satisfactory publica¬ 
tion of all communications sent in to him for it. And by tin- 
si/.c of its pages, and the frt'edom with which facsimiles are 
issued to ac'Company articles in it, it is better suited than any 
other journal to the preliminary exploration of tlu; inscriptions, 
as a necessary precursor of an ultiinate grouping of them in the 
\'olumcs of the Corpt/s Jnscriptionnm Jndicarn?n. 

d'he pages of that journal have been filled to good purpose 
by those who have already been engaged in this line fif work. 
I 5 ut vve want more workers to join us. And we look for 
recruits specially to the class of scholars who have a certain 
knowledge of Sanskrit to start with; because, though most 
of the records are not in San.skrit, that tongue is more or less 
the key to the languages in which they were written, and 
a general knowledge of Sanskrit literature and mythology is 
essential to a proper understanding of many of the allusions 
in the rct'ords. 

At the same time, anyone who has made himself conversant 
with one of the vernaculars in its archaic form and ancient 
literature, has necessarily acquired, by that process, a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with the Sanskrit vocabulary, and can easily 
master, by general reading, what else is wanted. A preliminary 
knowledge of Sanskrit itself, therefore, is by no means 
absolutely indispensable. As regards other leading languages, 
in Kanarese at any rate we have, in the Rev. F. Kitltd’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary (1894) and Grammar of the 
Kannada Language (1903), two most scholarly and admirable 
compilations, which have now placed it in the power of all 
western students to understand fully, and do justice to, the 
beauties of that highly polished and powerful tongue; and 
in the three volumes of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions: 
we have a number of carefully edited versions, a study of which 
would go far towards removing any difficulties in the way of 
grappling with tlie epigraphic peculiarities of Tamil.. 

It is no specially difficult matter now to approach the 
epigraphic records. And a very brief study of some of the 
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versions that have been most recently eclitetl, and of the 
results brought forward from them, would (juickly teach the 
lines on which it is desirable to deal with the records so as to 
prf)duce the uniformity of treatment that is requisite, and 
would inevitably awake an interest that would intluee a steady 
desire to join in the work that we have in hand. But we hope, 
also, that others may be induced to co-o[)erate, by examining 
more methodically and critically the subsidiary sources of 
information, anti by bringing forward their results in such 
a way as to make them available for being easily worked in 
will) tbe more special results derivable from the c[)igraphic 
records. 

'I'he ijrincipal mattaials are the cjiigraphic records, the 
inscriyitions. AT)d a very brief study of some of thtun will 
suliice to show tbe si>cciric importance t)r them, and U) excite 
a desire to join in e\|)loring them. But tbe subsitliary 
materials, also, are numerous and interesting. And anyone 
who will take any of them in hand systematically, with just 
enough knowledge of the results derived from the inscri[)tions 
to show the objects that require to be kept in view and tlu* 
general lines of work that should be followed, can render 
assistance the value of which w'ill be maile clear enough when 
bis results ari> juit forward in an accessible form, even if it may 
not bi‘ fully reali/al)le by him while he is actually .it w'ork. 


J. 1 '. Fl.F.K'r 
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iiam’s Series, vol. i (1S71) to \ol. x\iii (1887); tjencral 
index by V. Smith (18S7). 

— Rrpoits of the Arihacoloftual Sim'cy of Stouthern vol. i 

(1887), 'J'he I’uiiilhist Stupif! of Atiiayai ati and Jayf;ayy(r- 
feta, l)y Bi’RCKSS ; vol. vi (1894), South Indian /tnddhi\f 
Ajttitjnities, by 

= /Sports of the A rchaeological Snrs'cy of U 'estern /ndia ; 
Hi'RGESs’s Scries, vol. i (18741 to vol. v (1883). 

= liHRNEi.i,. lih'mcnts of South-Indian /’aiacoyraphy ; 2n<l edition 
(187H). 

Cunningham, Ancient Gcograp/iy of India, the liudd/nSt 
Period (1871), 

>=--Cunningham, The It hi Isa Topes 
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— CrNNiNr.nAM, Tu^criptions of A'^oka\ Corpus Inscriptionum 

Indicarmn, vol. i (1877). 

=- Cunningham, i.e. Mahahodhi, or the Great 

Buddhist T'emptc under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya 
(1S92). 

— CUNNINGTTAM, The Stupa of Bharhvt (1879). 

= Bpigraphia Caruatiea, Rice’s Series; vol. i (1886) to vol. viii 
(1904'!, vols. ix, X (1905'', vol. xi (1903), vol. xii (1904). 

— F.pigraphia fndica’, vols. i (1892) and ii (1894), edited b)’ 

lUMiOEss ; vol. iii (1S94-95I and following ones, biennially, 
11)) to date, edited by ITiH.TZScn. 

= FLm-T, The Dynasties of the Kanaresc Distri<ts of the Bombay 
J'residency (18964 in The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presi- 
deiuy, vol. i, pt. 2, i>p. 277-384. 

= Fi,KrT, Gupta Dtseriptions, i.e. Inscrijitions of the I'.arly 
Gu])la Kings and tliciv Successors ; Corpus fu\eripliouui>t 
Indicaruin, vol. iii (1S88). 

— lTttI.T7.srir, Soitth-Indian Inscriptions-, vol. i (1S90), vol. ii 

(1891 95', \ol. iii, pt. I (1899), lit. 2 (190.3). 

— Indian Antiquary ; vol. 1 (1872) to vol. xiii (1884), edited bj' 

1 -iuRr.iis.s ; vol. xiv (1885) to vol. xx (1S91), by Fi.ef.t and 
'I'fmit.f, ; vol. x\i 1 1892) and following ones, tip to date, by 
Te.MI'I.U. 

-=Jouruai Asiatique vol. i (1822), and following ones n|) to date, 
-^■Journal of the American Oriental Sodety, vol. i (1S49), and 
following ones np to date. 

-Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal-, vol. i (1S32), and 
following ones up to date. 

-Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society ; 
vol. i (1841-44; rejirinled 1870), and following ones u)) to 
date. 

= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ; first series, vol. i (1834') 
to vol. XX (1863) ; new series, vol. i (1S65') to vol. xxi (1889) ; 
subse<iiient volumes, no series or numbers, annually, from 
1890 up to date. 

— Pali, Sanshrit, ami Cld-Canarese Inscriptions frosn the Bombay 

Presidency and p>arts of the Madras Presidency and Maistcr-, 
a collection of 286 j)hotogra|)liic and lithographic reproduc¬ 
tions of inscriptions, comiiiled by Fi.EET and UtiRGESS, with 
an explanatory analysis by Fleet, and largely based u|3on 
a collection of photog-raphs of inscriptions in Mysore made 
by Di.xon and |)ublished in 1865, and upon similar photo- 
gra|)hs in Hope’s Inscriptions in Phafsvar and Mysore 
(1866', and Architecture in Dhanoar and Afysore (1866I. 

: Vienna Oriental Journal, sometimes cited as WZKM, i. e. 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes ; vol. i 
i 1S87'', and following ones up to date. 

=Journal of the Gei man Oriental Society, Zeitschrift der Dentschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft; vol. i (1847T, and following 
ones U|i to date. 



CHAPTER II 

PREFITSTORTC AXTIf,)UITTl'.S 


KNcnvi.KDCF, of tbo condition of mankind in the dim age‘> of Introduc- 
llie past which lie beyond tlie ken of liistory or tradition is 
attainable only hy scientific interpretation of the si'anty material 
relics of human workmanship—the tools, weapons, tombs, and 
liottery—which survive from those remote times. Archaeolo- 
f^ists are agreed that the successive stages of nascent civilization 
in the jirehistoric world are best distinguished by noting the 
degrees of progress in the metallurgic arts. 

'I'he period during which iron was, as it now is, in familiar 
use is known as the Iron Age. I he next preceding period, 
when implements now commonly made of iron were made ol 
bronze, is called the Bronze Age. The still eadit-r period, 
whetn men knew not the use of metals, but were coinpelk'd to 
rely for all jiurposes of war, the cliase, and domestic industry 
upon rude instruments of wood, bone*, or stone, is designated 
the Stone Age. 

In many countries two subdivisions of the Stone Age arc 
clearly to be distinguished, d’he earlier, termed the Palaecv 
lithic or Old Stone Age, is characterized by chipped stone 
implements, rude in form, and freciuently associated with the 
remains of extinct animals. The later, termed the Neolithic 
or New Stone Age, is characterized by the prevalence of a 
higher type of implements, commonly ground or polished, and 
associated with remains of the fauna now existing. 'I'he 
palaeolithic men were ignorant of the potter’s art and built no 
sejmlcdires. During the nc-olithic period, pottery, at first 
hand-made, and afterwards turned on the wheel, was in con¬ 
stant use, and the dead were honoured by elaborate tombs, 
frequently built of massive stones. 

By imperceptible gradations the Neolithic passes into the 
Bronze, and the Bronze into the Ircui Age, but between the 
Palaeolithic and the Neolithic Ages a great gulf seems to be; 
fixed. iMcrst parts of Europe, Western Asia, and Egypt cer- 
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tainly passed in prehistoric times through all these four ages, 
or stages of civilization; hut the course of evolution has often 
been less regular, and many examjiles of abrupt transition from 
the Stone Age to the Iron Age might he cited. Numerous 
savage tribes were recently, and some, jterhaps, still are, igno¬ 
rant of the use of metal, and have remained in the stage attained 
by the ancestors of the civilized races many thousands of )cars 
ago. In India generally the bronze Age is missing, and the 
transition from polished stone to iron was effected direi'tly, but 
in some parts of the country tools and wca])ons were made of 
jHirc ('opper before iron came into ordinar\' use. 

The first clearly recognized discovery in India of an imple¬ 
ment belonging to the Stone Age was made by Mr. be Mesurier 
in 1861. Since that date numerous writers have accumidated 
observations, and a considc-rable mass of material for a sys¬ 
tematic account of Indian prehistorii- antiejuities is now in 
existence, but the task of w’riting such tin account has not 
yet hcen undertaken. The officers of the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey, with the notabk' exceptions of Mr. Alexander Rea and 
the late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, have been too much occujtied 
with the study of hi.storic monuments to devote attention to 
the obscure relies of a more remote past, and the observations 
on which a treatise descriptive of prehistoric India might be 
based remain buried in the [tages of technical periodicals. 

d'he following sketch, which must necessarily be brief, may 
perhaps be of service by stimulating interest in the subject, 
and indicating the lines of future research. 

The geological evidence in India, as in Europe, indicates 
the existence of a wide gajj of untold centuries betw'een the 
remains of jralaeolithic and those of neolithic men. between 
th(' Neolithic and the Iron Ages no such gaj) exists. In the 
])rehistoric settlements of the Deccan Mr. Bruce Foote has 
observed that these two stages of civilization overla]), and has 
thus obtained direct evidenc:e that the peojde of the ancient 
Iron Age were direct descendants of their stone-using prede¬ 
cessors. Many of the e.xi.sting tribes and ca.stes are no doubt 
de.sccnded from the neolithic jieoples, but there is no evidence 
of continuity between the palaeolithic men whose remains are 
found in the river gravels and any subsequent element of the 
population. 

Only two cases in India seem to be known where stone 
implements have been found in fossiliferous beds associated 
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with the remains of extinct animals. Mr. Hackct was fortunate 
enough to discover a well-made ovate instrument of chipped 
quartzite at Bhutra in the Narbada Valley (about N. lat. 23*^), 
lying in undisturbed post-tertiary grav(;ls containing the bones 
of Ifippopota 7 }itts nmnadicus and other extinct mammals. Mr. 
Wynne obtained an agate flake from similar gravels in the 
riodavari Valley {G. I., p. 386; pi. xxi, i, 2). Most of the 
inq^lemcnts which must, for geolf>gical reasons, lu.' classed us 
j)alaeolithic, have been found in laterile deposits, which arc, 
unfortunately, destitute of fossils. Mr. Bruce Foott; has been 
ver3’ successful in delecting rude implements, usuallj of ciuarlz 
ile, in beds of detrital laterite—a ferruginous rock overbing 
gneiss - in Southern India, and has traced their distribution 
over an area comprising eight degrees of latitude (N. lat. 10' 
to ^ S^'). They are especiall}’ numerous near Madras city, and in 
the neighbourhood of Ongole in (luntur 1 tistrict. More S3^stem 
atic setircb will probably reveal them in man3' other loc'alities. 
Inn)lemcnts similar in form and material, but ajjparenlly of 
neolithic age, have been obtained by several observers in large 
numbers among the Kon ra\ines of Staith Mir/aipur (N. lat. 

24“ 25'). 

The distinction between palaeolithic and neolithic antiquities 
should be based rather on the nature of the situations in which 
they are res}tectivel3' found than f)n the style of Wf)rkmanship, 
which is a very unsafe guide. 'I'lie iinplemcnls from the Kon 
ravines and those with which the great monoliths of Ston(.‘hcnge 
were dressed, although both of neolithic age, are quite as rude 
:is th ose found in the Madras laterile, which must undoubtedb’ 
be classed as paUu;olithic, anil are far inferior to man3' of ihi' 
finely chiji})i;d iinifiements from the river gravels of France and 
Kngland, to which a ver3' remote antiiiuily is assigned. 

Ossiferous caves, like those which in We.stern Europe havi* 
yielded innumerable relics of palaeolithic times, seem to be 
unknown in India. 

Bone implements, so common in Europe, are in India very 
rare. Mr. Carlleyle excavated a serrated fish-bone, perhaps an 
arrow head, from Gangetic alluvium in Ghazipur District, lying 
below a stratum which contained polished neolithic tools 
(yA. S. R., xxii, 102). 

All that is known at present about palaeolithic man in India 
may be summed up in the brief statement that rude stone 
implements found in laterite beds and ossiferous gravels south 
of parallel 25° of north latitude reveal the existence of a race 
of men contemporary with animals now extinct. Even the 
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skulls and skeletons of these men, who made no pottery and 
built no tombs, have disappeared. The geological problems 
connected with the implement-bearing beds of India require 
investigation much fuller than that which they have yet re¬ 
ceived. 


Implements of the neolithic period abound in India. They 
have been observed in the I’eninsula from the extreme south to 
Itarallel rS^of N. latitude; and all idong the southern border of 
the (langetic Valk-y in the \'indhyan and other ranges which 
seiiurate the jilains of Northc'rn India from the Deccan the 
soil ‘teems’ with them. Mr. Cockburn notes that he picked 
u[) fifty chert knives and two broken celts in a field near his 
hou.se at Handa in bundclkhand, and that he does ‘not re¬ 
member ever having gone out on a search for im])lements to 
return unrewarded.’ In bcngal and the I’unjab stone imple¬ 
ments seem to be rare. Only two finds of celts from the 
latter Province are recorded, but when carefully searched for 
others will doubtless be found. The antiquities of the Punjab, 
historic and prehistoric, have received scant attention. The 
hills at Rohri on the Indus in Sind )'ield coiiious supplies of 
singularly large and perfect flakes of nummulitic flint, as well 
as of the cores from which the flakes were struck. The Rohri 
implements, of which many specimens may be .seen in English 
museums, are probably of neolithic age. Examples of neo¬ 
lithic implements have been found at a few sites in the Gangetic 
alluvium, as well as among the hills and deserts of Rajputilna, 
and probably exist in every Indian Province. 

The various forms of the Indian imjilemcnts on the whole 
arc identical with those familiar to European antiijuaries ; but 
a shouldered celt with an edge like that of a carpenter’s plane, 
which is ('ommon in the Irrawaddy Valley of Piurma, and 
occasionally occurs in the hilly regions of Western Ilengal, 
seems to be unknown in Eurojie. 


The so-called ‘ pygmy flints," believed to be of neolithic age, 
which are now known to occur in England and other coun¬ 
tries, were first discovered by the late Mr. A. Carlleyle in 
1867 -8 at a pass in the Vindhya Hills about thirty miles south- 
south-west of Allahabad. Subsequently the same explorer 
obtained thousands of the.se tiny implements in Baghelkhand, 
Rewah, and the southern parts of Mirzapur District. The 
richest treasures of this ela.ss were found under shallow deposits 
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of earth or sandy gravel on the floors of caves or rock-shelters, 
associated with the ashes and charcoal of hearths and lumi)s 
of ruddle or haematite. Rude paintings made with ruddle on 
the walls and roofs of tlie caves seem to be coeval with the 
implements. A few specimens were found in tumuli con¬ 
taining entire skeletons and coarse pottery. Mr. Carlleyle 
does not state whether the jjuttery was hand-made or turned 
on the wheel. The little implements, which vary in lengtli 
from half an inch to an inch and a half, comprise delicately 
made arrow-heads, cre.scents, and sundry pointed and rhom- 
boidal forms. The material is frequently chalcedony. Exactly 
similar miniature implements occur at several stations in 
England, and in the valley of the Meuse in llelgium. 'I'he 
numerous spec:imens excavated by the Rev. R. A. Gatty from 
sand-drifts at Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire are remarkable for 
their extremely minute si^e, the snialle.st being no more than 
three-sixteenths of an inch in length. The Scunthori)e sites 
appear to be, like the Vindhyan ones, the floors of dwellings. 
The occurrence of these miniature imi)lements in immense 
numbers on the sites of huts indicates that they must have 
ser\ed purposes of ordinary life ; but what those ])urposes 
were it is diflicull to determine. Most probably they were 
used by being fitted into wooden holders and handles of variotis 
kinds, and so made to ser\e a great \ariety of functions. In 
some parts of Australia the natives still employ, or recently 
employed, minute flakes of flint as arrow-heads, knives, &c., 
by fitting them to wooden holders with the aid of strongly 
adhesive resin. 'I’he manufacture of the ‘pygmy flints ’ evidently 
extended over a long period, and there is reason to believe 
that the earlier examples go back to the beginnings of the 
Neolithic Age. It is possible that they are the memorials of the 
survivors of jiaiaeolilhic men, working as the slaves or depen¬ 
dents of the more advanced neolithic races If this view should 
find support, the common belief that a great gap divides the 
palaeolithic from the neolithic period will reijuire modi¬ 
fication. 

Mr. Bruce Eoote has recorded interesting brief descriptions of 

’ Special references for ‘ pyB™y flints’ are:—Evans, Ancient Stone 
Implenunts, and ed., pp. 276, 325, fig. 232, U, E, F. Gaily, article in 
Alan, Feb. lyoa ; and MS. notes of the late Mr. Carlleyle. De Pierpoint, 
‘Observations sur de Tres Petits Instruments en Silex’ {Bull. Soc. Anthrop. 
de Bruxelles, tome xiii, 1894-3). ^ ■ A- Smith, ‘ Pygmy F'linls ’ (/«</. Ant. 

190G). The British Museum possesses an excellent set of Vindhyan speci¬ 
mens. The Pilt-Rivers Museum at Oxford and the National Museum at 
Dublin also have sets from Mr. Catlleyle's collection. 
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ihc sites of several neolithic settlements and implement factories 
in Southern India. The implements were polished on gneiss 
rocks, which exhibit grooves 10-14 inches long, and nearly 
2 inches deep. The pottery found in abundance at these settle¬ 
ments is described as being all wheel-made, and ‘ of very high cla.ss 
for Indian pottery,’ although not to be compared with Etruscan 
or (ireek ware. Stone beads also occur, as well as jiieces of 
haematite, used apiiarently for the manufacture of iiigment. 
A systematic account of the neolithic settlements in the South 
is much to be desired. 

The ‘cinder-mounds’ of Souihern India, of which about 
a do/.eii are known, for the most part in the Bellary District of 
Madras, jiresent a puzzling problem. Mr. Sewell gives plausible 
reasons for believing the great mound at Nimbapur m:ar the 
ruined city of Vijayanagar to have been the scene of the awful 
sacrifices of women, up to the mmiberof live hundred at a time, 
which used to be offered at royal funerals as late as the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Bruce Foote, on the other hand, maintains that 
all tlie ‘cinder-mounds’ are of neolithic age, and is supported 
in his opinion by the fact that tlie Budigunta mound, which is 
certainly the result of wliolesale holocausts of animals, actually 
yields neolithic implements. Bossibly the ‘cinder mounds’ may 
extend over a very wide range of time. The problem of their 
origin ixinnot be solved until they have been systematically 
surveyed and (explored. 

The class of prehistoric objects known as ‘ cuiMiiarks ’ and 
‘ring-marks,’ described by Sir J. Y. Simpson, with special 
reference to Great Britain, in his work on Archaic Sculpturin^^s 
upon S/oncs and Rocks, is w’cll represented in India. This 
branch of archaeology has been chiefly studied by Mr. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., whose ])ub!ications give full details, and 
discuss the various theories jtropounded in i:xplanation of the 
markings, w'hich are probably to be referred, for the most part, 
to neolithic times. 

'J'he ruddle, or haematite, drawings discovered by Carlleyle 
in the, caves of the Vindhyan Hills have been referred to as 
being probably in part coeval with the ner)lithie ‘ pygmy flints.’ 
Similar drawings, which depict hunting scenes, occur in the 
Kaimur Hills. Carlleyle, unfortunately, never published any 
detailed account of his discoveries. 'I’he itrimitivc form of the 
weapons delineated on the walls of the Kaimur caves sup¬ 
ports the hypothesis that the drawings are of neolithic age 
(/. R. A. S., 1899, p. 89). On sheltered surfaces the stain 
produced by ruddle may last for an indefinite number of cen- 
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tiiries, and it is quite possible that the drawings in tlie Kaiinur 
caves may be 3,000 years old, or even more. 

In prehistoric, as in modern India, various metliods for the Tombs, 
disposal of the dead were adopted. The men of palaeolitliic 
limes j)robaV}ly al)andoned their dead in llie forests, as the 
Orilae of (iedrosia (Makran) continued to do in the days of 
Alexander the Great. In the Neolithic Age burial was j)erliaps 
tile rule, and it seems certain that the practice of burial is older 
than that of c.remation. 

Examples of scjiulchres whit;h can be referred with confidence 
to tin; neolithic period arc rare in India, where most of the 
megalilhic tombs belong to the Iron Age. T'he stone imiilemcnts 
from the Kon ravines in South Mirznpur, already mentioned, 
arc associated with neolithic interments. Another certainly 
lu'olithie cemetery near the town of Mirzapur was visited by 
Mr. Cockburn, who was present at the excavation of two graves. 

The grave fully I'xcavaled was 6 or 8 ft. deei), enclosed in 
a stone l irclc about 12 ft. in diameter, and contained the 
skeleton of an adult mah! of large size, lying north and south 
on a thick stone skd.). A flat dish of ‘glazed’ [lolter)- was 
placed at the heatl of the skeleton, and a similar vessel lay at 
each corner of the lomi), \^hich also contained ‘a long narrow 
laehrymal vase of green glass about 7 inches long In the 
second grave opened two stone hammers and sundry flint 
flakes were found. 

Cai)lain Cole found two fragments of stone implements 
associated with i)iles of ])Ottery, evidently wheel-made, in a 
cemetery comjirising fifty-four Itmibs at Mashalli in the Ktflar 
District ol Mysore. No metal objei;l was discoveretl in this 
cemetery, which must be referred to a late jjcriod of the 
Neolithic Age (/. A., ii, 86). At Daosa, in the Jaipur State 
of Rajputnna, Mr. Carlleyle observed rude stone implements 
in cairn tombs i^A. S. R., vi, 107, pi. ii). 

The tombs at Fallavaram near Madras city are earthen mounds 
covering terra-cotta coffins, whic-h are of two kinds, oblong and 
pyrifiwm. The former, about 6 ft. in length, were used for 
females, who were buried in the extended position. 'J'he latter, 
about 2J ft. in height, were used for males, who were buried in 
the contracted i)osition. I^rge quantities of pottery, ajjparently 


* The pottery probably was not really glazed. The ancient Indian 
siibslitulc for glazing was a smear produced from the juice of AbtUHon 
imiicum. tilass was known in Egypt and Babylonia from a very early 
dale. Mr. I’eters found specimens at Nippur which are assigned to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. {JViJfJiur, p. 134). 
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wheel-made, were found in these tombs, but no objects of 
either stone or metal 

Oblong terra-cotta sarcophagi, standing on short legs, similar 
t<^ those used for the interment of females at I’allavaram, have 
been disco^'ered at various jjlaces in the Madras Districts of 
Chinglei)Ut, Nellore, South and North Arcot, sometimes ass(j- 
cialed with iron implements. 'I'he Pallavaram examples may 
be of neolithic age. The Indian oblong sarcophagi are practi¬ 
cally identical in form with similar objects found at Gchrareh 
near Baghdad (A A., v, 255). This fact is one cjf many 
indications connecting archaic Indian civilization with that of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which suggest temj)ting ethnological 
sj)cculations. 

Megalithic toinlis in great variety of form abound throughout 
Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s Dominions. 'They 
generally contain iron implements, and are evidently of very 
^arious ages, st)nie being truly jirehistoric and of remote 
antieputy, while others may be described as modern. The 
e\ain[)les in the Nilgiri Hills, explored by Mr. Breeks, extend 
over many centuries down tt) 1596, which is the date (Saka 
j 51 8) of a Tamil inscri]Dtion on one. 

The line bronze vases and other ornamental objects found 
in the more ancient tombs t)n the Nilgiri Hills evidently date 
from the early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
Kurumba, or Pallava, power commanded an extensive sea¬ 
borne trade, 'i'he bronze used is a malleable alloy, compi^sed 
t)f copper (70-11) and tin (29-89 per cent.) 

The human remains found in the megalithic tombs have 
been sometimes buried, but, jicrhaps, more fretjuently cremated. 
Occasionally, a single sepulchre contains traces of cremation 
as well as of burial. 

Kxam[)les of urn-burial, not of cremated ashes, but of the 
whole bodj', occur at places as wide apart as Brahmanabad 
in Sind and Tinnevelly I district at the e.xtremity of the 
Peninsula. Barge jars, narrow at the neck and pointed at 
the bottom, were used, and the body must have been reduced 
in bulk either by dissection or by jxmnding before it could 
be passed through the narrow neck. Similar jars occur in 
Babylonia, where they were coated with bitumen on the inside. 
The Indian examples substitute for the bitumen a black 
smear, or false glaze, prepared from the juice of the Abutilon 
indicum. 

^ Mr. Rea's report (illustraledj in /^roe. Aladras (Javl., Public, No. 1135, 
dated Aug. 11, 18^)7, The discovery is noticed in J. A. S. Ji., 188S, pt. ii, p. 48, 
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The great cemetery at Adiehanallur, in Tinnevelly District, Adicha- 
]iartially explored by Mr. Rea, covers an area of 114 acres, and 
it is estimated that about 1,000 urns are buried in each acre. 

The presence of a few stone implements indicates that jrarts 
of this nccroirolis may be very ancient, but most of the tombs 
contain iron implements and bron/.c ornaments of comparatively 
recent date. Mr. Rea’s collection made at this site includes 
seven gc)ld ornaments, which very rarely occur in Indian tcrnibs. 

The artistic and ethnological jrroblems suggested by the dis¬ 
coveries in Tinnevelly District still await discussion. 


India, as already observed, had no Ilronze Age ; that is Copper im- 
to say, weapons and tools now made of iron or steel were phnients. 
very rarely made of bronze. That material was ordinarily 
employed only for vases, lamirs, iuid other ornamental jrurposcs, 
and did not come into common use until long after iron was 
familiar. Rut there are clear indications that in a considerable 
portion of Northern India tools and weajjons made of prac¬ 
tically j>urc copper were in use for a time, and the facts fully 
warrant the assumption that a ('opper Age intervened between 
the Neolithic and Iron Ages. 

‘The most important discovery,’observes Sir John Evans, 

‘ of instruments of eopi)er as yi't recorded in the Old World 
is that which was made at Oungeria in Central India’ in 1870. 

The treasure, whii:h was found carefully packed in a ])it near 
C'lUngeria, a village in the Ralaghat District of the Central 
Provinces (about N. lat. 22'’), consisted of 424 copper im- 
jdements, weighing 829 lb., and 102 thin silver plates, weigh¬ 
ing h lb. The copper articles include ‘bar-celts’ more than 
2 ft. long, and ‘flat celts’ of very i)rimitive forms. Twenty- 
one of these implements are in the P.rilish Museum, and 
no two of them are identical in shape. The specimen with 
the most widely splayed edge closely resembles an Irish 
bronze celt in the Franks collection, and a cojrper one in 
the National Museum of Ireland; while other examples recall 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and even Peruvian jratterns. C)n the 
whole, they resemble Irish specimens more closely than those 
of any other country. 

The silver plates comprise circular di.scs and figures of 
a bull’s head with horns (or Pears) turned down, probably 
intended for attachment to sacred objects. Notwithstanding 
the pre.sence of silver in this unique hoard, the probability 
is that a remote date must be assigned to both the copper 
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tools and the silver ornaments. The Irish copj)cr celts, many 
of which are almost identical with Gungeria specimens, are 
assigned to the period between 2,000 and 1,500 B.c., and it 
is quite possible that the Indian copper implements and 
weapons may be as old as the Irish. Silver, although perhaps 
unknown in the South before 600 or 700 n.c., may have been 
introduced into the North by land routes at a much earlier 
period. So far as is known, the metal was never produced 
in considerable quantity from Indian mines ; it has always 
been an important item in the list of imports. Copper, 
on the other hand, is widely diffused in India, and the 
sites of .ancient mines are known. The reddish ayas of the 
Veda cannot have been either iron or bronze, and must 
have been copper. The copper implements of the Gungeria 
hoard, and the fine celts, swords, and spear-heads of the 
same material, found from time to time in the Cawnpore, 
Vateligiirh, Mahqmri, and Muttra Districts in the (.langetic 
Valley, were jirobably made of Indian ropj)er. 


The approximate date of the introduction of a knowledge 
of iron into India cannot at present be determined. This 
metal, which was in common use in Egypt in the seventh 
century B.c., does not appear there much before 800 b.c. This 
latter date may be the anterior limit for the appearance of iron 
in Southern India, which was in communication with Egy[)t 
from very early times, while still severed from Northern 
India by an almost impassable barrier of mountain and forest. 
But in Babylonia iron was known from remote antiquity, and 
it is possible that the people of Northern India may have 
been familiar with the metal long before it became common 
in the isolated South. At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
(326 B.c.) the armed nations of Northern India were far 
sui)erior in the art of war to the other nations of Asia, and 
were as well versed in the use of iron and steel as the Greeks 
themselves. Quintus Curtius mentions that the chiefs of 
the Punjab presented Alexander with too talents of steel 
(ferrum candidum). The Greek accounts of Indian civilization 
as a whole imply that the nations of the Punjab and Sind 
in the fourth century b.c. had long emerged from the con¬ 
ditions involved in the use of stone or copper tools and 
weapons. The Iron Age m Northern India may well go back 
to 1500 or even 2000 b.c. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 
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AKCUAKOLOGY OF TIIK IITSTORTCAF ITiRIOD 

The sulijects of Architecture, Nunusmalics, and Epigraj)hy, s^-ope of 
being trt:ated sej)aratcl) elsewhere, are excluded from considera- bie 
tion in thiscliapter, whicdi will be chiefly devoted loan outline 
of the history of sculpture and ])ainting in India. The minor 
decorative arts will also be noticed brieflv. Inasmuch as a 
line, more or l(;ss arbitrary, must be drawn somewheri-, the 
termination of the reign of Aurangzcb, the last Great Mogul, in 
A.i». 1707, has bt'cn chosen as the boundary between the old 
and the new. The exisUmce of the buildings referred to 
is assumed, and attention is confined to the subsidiary arts 
employed in their decoration. The limitations of space forbid 
any attempt at detaikal di‘scrij)tion, and readers who desire to 
study the subject in detail are referred U» the numerous 
desc,ri])liv(; works indicated in the note on authorities at the 
end of the chajjter. For the same reason, want of space, it is 
impossible to discuss the history and prospects of archaeo¬ 
logical incpiiry in India, or to explain the measures taken by 
the Government of India, especially during the Viceroyally of 
Lord Curzon, for the survey, conservation, and partial restora¬ 
tion of ancient monuments'. 

'I'he historical age begins in Northern India about 600 11.c., Transition 
and in Southern India at a much later date, which can hardly F®' 
be defined with iirecision. If it is iiermissible to judge by the 
known state of Indian civiliwition in 500 n.c. and the help of 
European analogies, some of the neolithic remains briefly 
noticed in the jireccding ))ages may be assumed to go back as 
far as 2000 u.c. In the present state of knowledge it is im¬ 
possible to trace the connexion between the relics of prehistoric 

‘ A ‘ Slioit History of llie Ari,liacolo{;ical Department’ is appended to 
the Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey Circle, North- 
Weslem Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending March 31,1900, printed 
at the Government Tress, Allahabad. Lord Curzon’s address to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, on Feb. G, 1900, is reprinted as Appendix H in the 
same volume, 
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and those of historical ages, and we must be content in practice 
to treat the remains left by the peojiles who fall within the pur¬ 
view of history as if they were separated by a wide gap from 
those of unn'corded i)rehistoric times. Of course, as a matter 
of fact, no such gap really existed. 'I’he civilization of historical 
India is undoubtedly based on that of the neolithic and cojtper 
.ages, as modified by the new arts introduced from time to 

time by foreign inv.iders ; but the connexion has not been 

clearly worked out, and the story of the origins of Indian 
civilization has yet to be written. 

The The earliest Indian building to whii;h an a[)proximate date 

In(li.ii? * .assigned is the stupa at I’iprahwa on the Nepal frontier, 

building. exi)lored by Mr. \V. C. Pef)pe in 1898. Very strong reasons 

exist for assigning this building to 450 is. c. in round numbers, 
shortly after the deec'ase of Ciautama Sakyamimi, commonly 
known as Buddha. 'Fhe edifice, which was almost perfect 
when o[)cncd, is a solid cupola, or domed m.ass, of brickwork, 
it6 feet in diameter at the base, and about 22 feet high, built 
round and on a massive stone coffer in which relies of the 
body of Buddha were enshrined by his tribesmen, the .S.akyas’. 
The bricks are huge slabs set in mud mortar, of which the 
largest measure 16 x ii X 3 inches. Such a structure is 
obviously a development of the earthen tumulus, kiln-baked 
brick slabs being substitutial for earth in order to ensure 


])ermanency. 

Buildings of similar construction, but ])robably two or three 
hundred years later in date, situated at Bhattiprolu and (iudi- 
viida in the Kistna District of Madras, have been described 
by Mr. Rea. 


.State of 
civilization 
450 H.L. 


'Fhe construction and contents of the Pi|)rahwa stupa offer 
valuable testimony concerning the state of civilization in 
Northern India about 450 u.c., which is quite in accordanci- 


with that elicited from early literary sources. Even in the 


much more ancient Vedic age the civilization of the North- 


Western Indians was so far advanced that Professor AVilson 


could describe it as ‘ differing little, if at all, from that in which 
they were found by the Greeks at Alex.ander’s invasion ’ 
{326 15 .c.). We need not therefore feel surprised when the 
Piprahwa stupa gives us definite information that the Indians on 
the frontier of Niip.al in 450 n.c. included skilled masons, 
accomplished stonecutters, and dainty jewellers. The masonry 
of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well and truly laid ; the 
great sandstone coffer could not be better made ; and the 
’ For another interpretation, see Fleet in /.K.A.S., 1906, p. 149. 
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ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious stones 
which were deposited in honour of the holy relics, display 
a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and gold¬ 
smith. The brief inscrijition on one of the vases in the coffer 
is of inestimable value as fixing an aiiproximate date in the 
history of the development of Indian writing, and as a tangible 
refutation of the theories once fashionable which would not 
allow a knowledge of writing even to the Indians of the fourth 
century h.c. 

Although the art of constructing subst.mtial edifices of brick Wooden 
masonry was well understood in Northern India four or five 
centuries before Christ, and must have been introduced, 
perhaps from llabylonia, at a much earlier date, there is good 
reason for believing that the ornamental buildings of ancient 
India were mainly constructed of timber. Brick foundations 
and substructures were probably common; but the whole 
history of Indian architecture proves that the superstructures 
of the early buildings possessing architectural features must 
have been, as a rule, executed in wood, like the modern 
Burmese palaces. 'I’he I’iprahwa stupa is a monument of 
engineering rather than of architectural skill. 

It is possible that when the really ancient sites of India, Kaily 
such as I'axila and Vaisali, shall be e\j)lored, remains of 
buildings assignable to the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries ^50 h.c. to 
u.c. may be discovered. Such remains, if ever found, are^'‘*'6°- 
likely to consist chiefly of stupas and the plinths or sub¬ 
structures of wt)oden superstructures which have long since 
disappeared. But the results of exploration of these ancient 
sites, so far, have bc:en disappointing •. and in our present state 
of ignorance a great gap, to which no material remains can be 
assigned, exists between the date of the Jfijmihwa stiipa and 
that of Asoka Maurya, two centuries and a half later. In 
fact, the history of Indian art may be said to begin in the 
reign of Asoka (272-231 u.c.), and all the known remains 
assignable to his period are probably later than 260 u.c. 

I'hese are sufficiently numerous and well pre.served to give 
a good notion of the state of the arts during the reign of the 
great Maurya emperor. The Maurya style, subject, of course, 
to considerable modification owing to the lapse of ages and 
the variety of local fashions, lasted for several centuries, and 
the early period of Indian plastic art may be described with 
a close approximation to accuracy as extending from 250 u.c. 
to A.D. 50. Most of the remains date from the second and 
third centuries u.c. 
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’I'he ruins of the buildings of this ))eriod are almost without 
exception associated with the Buddhist religion. 'Fhc best 
preserved are the numerous stupas and connected buildings 
at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, Central India. The buildings 
at Bharhut (more accurately, Barhut) in the State of Nagod, 
Central India, have been destroyed, but the sculptures rescued 
from that locality arc of great value and interest. 'J’he ruins at 
the ancient imperial ca])ital, Pataliputra (I’alna), and at the 
Mahabodhi temple, commonly called Buddha Gaya, although 
fragmentary, are imjjortant. 'i'he ancient city of Mathura 
(Muttra) on the Jumna, and some of the oldest cave-temples 
in Western India, contribute examples of sculpture, while the 
numerous monolithic jjillars erected by Asoka in the home 
j)rovinces of his em])ire afford valuable evidence of the slate 
of the arts in his time;. 

'Phe brick stufia, originally an exae t copy of a low eartlicn 
sepulchral tuniulus, naturally showi;d a tendency to increase 
in height and grandeur as builders gained confidence and skill 
in the manipulation of extensive works in biick and stone. 
'J'hc Piprahwa sfi/pa, with a basal diameter of 116 feet, stands 
only about 22 feet high, and even if it once )K)ssessi'd 
ornamental aj)pendages at the lop, was j)robabIy never more 
than 30 feet in height. 'I'he great toi)e or stupa at Sanchi, 
which may have been built in the reign of Asoka, is much 
higher in proportion, the height being about 54 leet, and the 
basal diameter of the dome on the top of the plinth 106 feet. 
.As lime went on the height of stupas was gradually increased 
until the original cupola form was lost, and that of a tower 
substituted. Simultaneously with the changi; in form, great 
jirogress was made in the decoration of tin; originally plain 
brick tumulus. 

A \ery im))orlanl addition took the; form of a stone railing, 
which enclosed a perambulation jiath and sacred precinct 
around the monument. 'I'he mode of construction of these 
stone railings jiermits no doubt that they w'ere copied from 
wooden models, of which naturally no remains exist. 'I'he 
most ancient railings discovered are [lerfectly plain post and 
rail low fences about 3I feet in height, made of stone instead 
of wood. 'I'he railing of the great stupa at S,anchl, though 
higher, is of this kind, and similar plain fencing has been 
discovered at Pataliputra. Some of the examples may be 
earlier than the age of Asoka. But even in his time orna¬ 
ment was ajiplied to the railing at Mahabodhi, which was 
adorned with frie/.es, panels, and bosses exhibiting a consider- 
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able amount of artistic skill. 'I'hc approximate date of the 
.MaViabodhi railing is fixed by the dedicatory inscriptions, 
which are incised in characters closely resembling those of the 
Asoka edicts. 'J'he bosses are usually in the form of an 
expanded lotus flowi;r, treated with much variety in detail, 
and sometimes exhibiting figure subjects in the centre. The 
friezes on the coping show ]irocessions of animals, many of 
which are weird mythical creatures, often winged. Interesting 
domestic scenes are depicted on some of the pillars. 

Although the details of real life in the sculptures of the Hellenistic 
early period are invariably purely Indian, the compositions 
as a whole, and the rcijresenlations of mythical monsters, are fluence. 
certainly Hellenistic, and exhibit the distinctive chanictcristics 
of Hellenistic art. Tin- practice of decorating buildings with 
‘ j)iclures in relief’ might well have been borrowed from 
Persia : but the composition and style of the Indian work are 
so remote from the Persian, and so akin to the Ale.xandrian, 
that it is imjiossible to doubt that tlic Indian artists imitated 
European rather than Iranian models. The Ale.xandrian school 
loved reliefs essentially similar to those of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
and the words in xvhich Professor Ernest Gardner describes the 
bas-reliefs of Alexandria apply to many Indian compositions. 


‘There is usually,’ he observes, ‘a group of figures in the 
foreground . . . often the scene is from actual country life. . . . 
'fhe background, which is the most characteristic portion of 
these reliefs, varies so as to be appropriate to the subject. 
Sometimes it is jiurely architectural, sometimes it represents 
nothing but rocks and trees, treated with a strange combination 
of naturalism and conventionalism. More often it consists of 
a mixture of the two —a country scene, with ])casants’ huts and 
rustic shrines scattered over the landscape, or a group of 
buildings with trees and bushes lending variety to their stiffer 
outlines. . . . I'he flowers on the rocks, the leaves of the 
trees, arc oftcai carved not only with the utmost care, but with 
botanical accuracy. 'Phe country is seldom left untenanted by 
man or by his imaginings: small shrines or altars, thyrsi, and 
masks or other symbols, are scattered freely over the scene. . . . 
They [the reliefs] are interesting . . . because they show us an 
undoubted example of the influence of painting on sculjiture’.’ 

Any reader who will take the trouble to com))are Professor 
Gardner’s description with the published ])latcs illustrating the 
Sanchi and Bharhut reliefs cannot fail to perceive that, with 
the substitution of Indian for Greek details, the description 
strictly applies. The drawing and execution of the Indian 
' Ernest Gardner, A Handbook of Creek SculJ<iitrc, p. 440 
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‘pictures in relief’arc, of cour.se, much inferior to the Greek, 
but the general principles of the composition in both are 
identical. The obviously pictorial character of the Indian 
scul])tures is probably due to direct imitation of the Hellenistic 
scul])tures based on painted models, rather than to the existence 
of a lost school of Indian ])ainting. 

The intimate commercial and diplomatic intercourse which 
undoubtedly existed between the Maurya empire of India and 
the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia, Africa, and Europe permits 
of no difficulty in understanding how the artistic conceptions 
of the West reached India. During the Maurya period (321- 
180 n. c.), and for some centuries later, active intercourse by 
both sea and land was maintained between East and West, 
and endless op[)ortunities existed for the importation of 
European art motives. I’he Hellenistic is not the only foreign 
element in ancient Indian art. 'I'he influence of I’ersia is 
apparent, and the columnar architecture of the Achaemenian 
monarchy supplied the models for Asoka’s monolithic pillars 
and many architectural and sculptural details, 'fhe capitals of 
Asoka’s pillars present a curious combination of Hellenistic and 
Persian elements. 'J'he style of the most ancient Indian works 
of art in stone being a compound of Hellenistic, Persian, and 
Indian elements, any descriptive name would be inconveniently 
crumbrous ; and it is better to designate the first school of 
Indian sculpture, extending from about 250 ii.c. to a. d. 50, by 
a simple chronological appellation and to call it the Early 
School. 

The infinite capacity of the stone railing for decoration 
having been recognized, the ancient jilain fence was quickly 
transformed into an elaborate screen of considerable height, 
giving ample sjiace for a picture gallery. ’Phe railing of the 
stupa at Bharhut (Barhut), nearly a hundred miles south-west 
from Allahabad, erected between 200 and 150 u.c., stood 
seven feet high, and every jiart of it, posts, rails, and coping, 
was covered inside and outside with elaborate pictures in 
bas-relief. The Bharhut sculptures, like the slightly later 
frieze of the great altar at Pergamum, possess special interest 
because many of them are ftrovided with contemporary labels, 
and thus, so far as they g«>, are equivalent to an illustrated 
treatise on Buddhist mythology. AlK)ut fifty of the subjects 
are taken from the collection of 510 J'aiakas, or Birth Stories, 
and twenty-six of them have been definitely identified with 
stories in the Pali books. These stories, which form the basis 
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of much of the current Eurojjcan beast-fable and folk-lore 
literature, assume the form of narratives of the adventures 
which befell Buddha in previous states of existence. 

The Bharhut reliefs are invaluable and interesting, not only 
as a commentary on and illustrations of old-world literature, but 
as vivid representations of the daily life of India more than 
2,000 years ago. 'I'hc houses of the people, the shrines of the 
gods, the hermitages of the saints, as well as the carts, chariots, 
boats, dress, arms, and ornaments in ordinary use, are all 
displayed with the utmost realism and distinctness. The 
purpose of the artists, like that of the mediaeval designers 
of stained glass, was the edification t)f the faithful by a lively 
presentation of the sacred stories in such a fashion that man, 
woman, or child, literate or illiterate, could understand it. 
Aesthetic beauty was not aimed at as an end by itself; whenever 
it is attained, it must be regarded as a by-product subsidiary to 
the faithful rendering of the legend. Considt'red with reference 
to their purjiosc, the Bharhut reliefs must be pronounced a 
suct:ess. They tell their story well; and as against this achieve¬ 
ment of their main purpose, faults of composition, drawing, and 
jicrspective are of small account. 

The sculptures, discovered by Sir Ale.xander Cunningham, 
were rightly removt;d to Calcutta, whi‘re they now adorn the 
Im]jerial Museum. If they had been left on the spot, they 
would have shared the fate of so many of the Amaravati 
marbles, and would have been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
villagers. 

Although detailed description of the Bh.arhut reliefs is not 
within the scope of this chapter, a few of the specially interest¬ 
ing subjects may be alluded to. A nearly life-size figure of an 
infantry soldier, armed W’ith an extraordinarily broad sword, is 
a most apjjosite commentary upon the description of Chandra- 
gu|)la Maurya’s infantry as given by Megasthencs, and may bc' 
compared with the figure of the similarly armed but differently 
dressed soldier at Sanchl. The carefully labelled reliefs which 
tell the story of the visits jiaid to Buddha by the kings Prasen- 
ajit and Ajata.satru deserve attention for many reasons. 

In the delineation of some of the animal.s, especially ele¬ 
phants and monkeys, a high standard of artistic excellence has 
been attained, and the scenes in which the capture of an 
elephant by a troop of impish monkeys is portrayed display 
much humour as well as executive skill. The series of reliefs 
on the coping (Cunningham, plates xl—xlviii) manifests the 
Alexandrian influence with special distinctness, the long gar- 
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land being very cleverly used to divide the subject into com- 
]5artments by its sinuosities. 'I'liis garland was long a favourite 
motive in Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman scul])ture, continuing 
in use u|) to Byzantine times, and even later. In the second 
periled of Indian art it was largely employed by the artists of 
Gandlulra. 

The upper moulding of the coping is a variation on the 
‘ knoj) and flower ’ pattern, the knop or cone being replaced by 
miniature battlc;ments or crcnelations of Persian form. 

When the unique group of ruins near Sanchi in the State of 
Bhopiil became known to Euroj>eans, in a. n. t8i8, seventeen 
stupas were standing undisturbed ; but in subsequent years 
amateur excavations, conducted without adequate care and 
knowledge, wrought much damage, and destroyed some of the 
buildings. Since 1880 the monuments have received ex])ert 
attention, and effective measures have bwai taken for survey, 
conservation, and publication. Mr. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor of the Bombay Circle, took 236 large-scale photo¬ 
graphs in the years 1900 and 1901, which will facilitate detailed 
study of the sculptures and form a valuable supplement to the 
works i>[ (Amningham, Maisey, Fergusson, and Cole. 

The buildings are of different ages. 'I'lic great stupa or 
toi)e is very ancient, and may be a monument of early 
Buddhism older than the time of Asoka. The stone railing 
of perhx'tly plain design which surrounds this building may 
also possibly be anterior to the age of Asoka. Certain isolated 
monolithic pillars and other accessories certainly date from 
the reign of the great Maurya emperor (272-231 ii.c.). The 
highly decorated gatcw'ays, technically called toraiias, which 
give access to the sacred [wecinct, are of later date, and were 
jirobably completed about 140 u. c., in the time of the Sunga 
dynasty, which succeeded the Maurya. The minor buildings 
are of different dates, but all are early. 

I'iach of the four great gateways, which are the glory of the 
principal stupa, is composed of two massive pillars and three 
succes.sive architraves or beams, separated by small balusters. 
The entire surface of every member on all sides is covered 
with sculpture in relief, and a large volume might be devoted 
to the detailed description of each gateway. 'J’he subjects, 
which arc generally similar to those at Bharhut, include 
Jdtakas and all sorts of incidents connected with Buddhist 
legend. The criticism on the aesthetic merits of the Bharhut 
reliefs is on the whole applicable to those of SanchT, but the 
earlier work is the better of the two. A relief on the eastern 
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gateway, representing boys riding on horned lions, one of 
whom holds in his hand a vine branch and bunch of grapes, 
is clearly Hellenistic in conception. The oxen with human 
faces, long pointed beards, and finely twisted manes, which 
appear in another relief on the same gateway ’, recall, as Herr 
Grunwedcl points out, the ancient Greek river-gods even more 
than the Assyrian cherubs. Assyrian elements undoubtedly 
exist in early Indian art; but they came through Persia, and 
the style of the early period in India may be correctly described 
as compounded of Persian, Hellenistic, and Indian elements. 

'I'he numerous detached monolithic jiillars ert'ctcd by Asoka, MonoUihic 
of which nine are inscribed, bear testimony, like the stone 
coffer at Piprahwa, to the perfection attained by the early stone¬ 
cutters of India in the exercise of their craft '■'. The shaft of the 
liiuriya-Nantlangarh pillar in Tirhut is a polished block of fini,' 
sandstone nearly 33 feet in length. 'I'he height of the capital, 
including the abacus and crowning lion, is 6^ feet, so that the 
whole monument stands almost 40 feet high ; and some of the 
other monoliths arc even more massive. No small skill was 
required to manipulate such enormous masses. 'I'he principal 
member of the Asoka capital is reeded and bell-shaped in the 
Persepolitan style. The edge of the abacus is in stJtne cases 
adorned by a row of wild geese ])ecking their food, a decoration 
j)robably suggested by the frequent introduction of the goose 
in Alexandrian sculpture. 'I'he abacus of the |)illar at Allah- 
ab.ad is decorated with a grac;cful scroll of alternate lotus and 
honeysuckle, resting on a beaded astragalus of Hellenistic style. 

A fine capital found at Pataliputra exhibits the acanthus leaf 
ornament delicately carved in low relief. In general terms the 
.\soka j)illars may be described as imitations of the Persian 
columns of the Achaemenian period with Hellenistic ornament. 

'Phe few examples of sculpture in the round which are assign- Sculpture 
able to the age of Asoka cannot be said to attain a high 
standard of excellence. The lions which still crown some of 
the monolithic pillars are stiff and conventional, although the 
paw's are rendered with some regard to nature. IndLin sculp¬ 
tors have always succeeded better with the elephant than with 
any other animal; and the figure of the fore part of an elephant 

' Casts of the eastern gateway have been supplieil to the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington, and several other museums, lulinburgh, Dublin, 

Iterlin, &c. 

'•* A tenth inscribed pillar was discovered at Siimath near lienares in 1005 
(,Ep. Ind., viii, 166). See Sohrmann’s treatise, Die AHindiSi/w Saule 
(Dresden, 1906). 
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carved in the rock, which watches over the inscription at Dhaiili 
in Orissa, is imposing and dignified, if it cannot be called 
beautiful. 

A colossal statue of a woman, 6 ft. 7 inches in height, found 
at Bcsnagar in the .State of Owalior, is of interest as being the 
only early detached statue of a female yet found in India, and 
(irobably dates from the time of Asoka. This work is free from 
the monstrous exaggeration of the bust and hi])s which deforms 
the later attempts of Indian sculptors to represent the female 
figure, and is a creditable performance, although it cannot 
t:laini to rank as high art. I’lie arrangement of the drapery is 
rigid and formal. Both arms have unfortunately been lost. 

The mounds of the ancient and sacred city of Mathura 
(Muttra) on the Jumna have yielded a rich treasure of seulji- 
tures of various dates. Most of them belong to the time of the 
great Kushan or Indo-.Scythian kings of the second century .■i. i)., 
but many interesting specimens are of earlier date. 'The oldest 
may probably be referred to the latter part of the second 
century it. c., when foreign princes with the Persian title of 
Satrap governed Mathura. A very curious sculpture of 
Hercules strangling the Ncrnean lion is of uncertain age. The 
superior execution of the figure of Hercules as compared with 
nio.st Indian statuary suggests an early date, whereas the feeble¬ 
ness with which the lion is treated points to a period of 
decadence’. The four groups of bacchanalian figures found 
at Mathura have given rise to much discussion. They are 
undoubtedly among the best of Indian sculptures, anti may 
belong to the Marly Peritid, but the probability perhaps is that 
both they and the Hercules should bt: reftaretl to the second 
century a. n. during the Kushan Period 

Most writers on Indian antiquities assume that the .f/«/fland 
its concomitant railing are Buddhist only ; and, in consequence 
of this assumption, stone railings such as tho.se above 
mentioned are commonly s])oken of as ‘ Buddhist railings.’ 
But, as a matter of fact, the art and architecture of early India 
were not sectarian. All religions, Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
manical, used the art of their age and country, and all alike 
drew on a common storehouse of symbolic and conventional 
devices. I'he Jains, especially, erected stupas surrounded by 
stone railings which are indistinguishable from those of the 
Buddhists, and honoured the bones of their saints in exactly 

* Photographed in Cunningliani’s Jteporis, vol. xvii, pi. xxx. 

• Photographed in J. A.S. pt. i (1875), jd. xii, xiii. Both published 
in Griggs’s Monuments, (yi., of India. 
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the same way as did their rivals. I'he prejudice that all stupas 
and stone railings must necessarily be Buddhist has probably 
prevented the recognition of Jain structures as such, and up to 
the present only two undoubted Jain stupas have been recorded. 

The foundations of the larger example, nearly 70 ft. in diameter, 
were excavated by Dr, I'uhrer on the Kankali mound at 
Mathura, and numerous Jain sculptures belonging to it, dating 
from both the Satrap and the Kushan periods, were ex¬ 
humed, and are now in the Lucknow Museum. 'I’hc reliefs 
give several pictures of Jain stupas surrounded by all the 
accessories commonly associated exclusively with Buddhist 
monuments. A miniature votive stupa, with an inscription in 
honour of a Jain saint, dating jirobahly from the third or fourth 
century a. lx, was also found at Mathura. ’J'he smaller 
structural building was excavated at Ramnagar (.\hichhatra) in 
Bareilly District. 

In addition to the stone railings and decorated gateways. Decoration 
stupas, whether Jain or Buddhist, were adorned with numerous stupas. 
other accessories, including stone umbrellas, elaborately carved 
pillars and jiilaslers, and abundant statuary, usually in the form 
of reliefs, but occasionally detached. No existing stupa is in 
a sufficiently perfect condition to di.splay these accessories in 
position, but the reliefs supply numerous pictures of stupas in all 
their glory. 'I’he permanent architectural and sculptured decora¬ 
tion was supiilemented by huge tinsel garlands suspended from 
pegs fastened in the masonry, and by lamps inserted in little 
niches and distributed over the surface of the monument. 'I'lie 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 'I'siang, mentions two stupas ascribed 
by tradition to Asoka which were each 300 ft. high. One of 
these was faced with stone, curiously carved, the other was of 
brick. Many others arc described which stood from 100 to 
200 ft. in height. Monuments of this magnitude, when 
decorated with the lavish ornament dear to the heart of the 
Indian .architect, must have presented a sjiect.acle of extra¬ 
ordinary magnificence. 

The artificial caves of India devoted to religious purposes Sculpture 
exceed a thousand in number, and range in date over more than ^■'*'’*1' 
a thousand years. The most ancient are the polished chambers 
hewn out of the gneiss of the Barabar hill near Gaya, by order 
of Asoka, in 257 b.c., as hermitages for certain Hindu ascetics. 

These chambers, destitute of sculpture and almost devoid of 
ornament, do not concern the history of Indian art; but some of 
the numerous caves in the hills of the Western GhSts are nearly 
as ancient, and are adorned with a certain amount of sculpture. 
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Among the oldest of the westem cave.s are those at Bhaja and 
Pitalkhora, wliich may be as early as 200 n. c. 'I'hc sculptures 
are far inferior in interest to those of the same period in 
Northern India, but some winged sphinx-like figures may be 
mentitmed as being curious and related to the Mahribodhi 
reliefs. FViur of the Ajanta caves, Nos. IX, X, XI!, and XIII, 
are also early. But the chief interest of the Ajanta caves centres 
in the celebrated paintings, and it will be convenient to treat 
the anc'ient Indian schools o< painting together. The sculptures 
in the Udayagiri caves of Orissa date from the second cen¬ 
tury li. c. 

The Second (and best) Ti;riod of Indian jilastic art may be 
regarded as extending over a space of about three centuries, 
from A. n. 50 to 350. With reference to the principal dynasty of 
the time in Northern India, it may also be designated as the 
Ku.shan Period. 

According to the most probable system of chronology’, the 
Kilbul Valley was corKjucred by the Kushan or Indo-Scythian 
king, Kadphises I, about the middle of the first century a. l>., 
and all Northern India was annexed by his successor, 
Kadphises II, forty or fifty years later. 'I'hc subsecpient kings 
of the dynasty, Kanishka, Huvishka, and 'V.nsudeva, continued 
to rule India north of the Narbada river up to the date of the 
rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia in a. d. 226. 'Phe 
relaxation of the Kushan ht)ld on India may have been due to 
unrecorded conflicts with the new Persian dynasty. After the 
date named the Kushan power in India was restricted to the 
Punjab, where it seems to have lasted until the Hun invasions 
in the fifth century. Meantime, the Sakas, another race of 
invaders from Central Asia, had occupied the peninsula of 
K.athiawar and the neighbouring province of Malwa about the 
end of the first century a. u. The table-land of the 1 )cccan 
was governed by ;i native dynasty, the Andhras, w'ho disapjjear 
about the same date .as the Kush.an kings of India below the 
Punjab. 

During the three centuries referred to, and esjiecially up to 
the date of the destruction of Palmyra in a. d. 272, the Indian 
kingdoms were in active commercial, and occasional diplomatic, 
relations with the Roman empire, which, in the time of Hadrian 
(a. D. 117 -38), perhaps touched the boundary of the Kushan 
dominion. Hellenistic art at this period assumed a cosmo- 

* See the writer’s article, ‘ The Kushan Period of Indi.in History,’ 
J. R. A.S., Jan. 1903. Dr. Fleet has .another theory, the proofs of which 
have not yet been published. 
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politan aspect under the uniform pressure of the Roman rule 
and taste. We find consequently that Indian Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures in the Punjab are often hardly distinguishable from con¬ 
temporary pagan works at Palmyra and Christian works in the 
catacombs. 'I'he Corinthian capital, which in various florid 
forms was so fashionable in the Roman empire, was freely 
imitated as a decoration by the masons and the sculpttjrs of 
the Punjab, who did not hesitate to mix up Graeco-Roman 
with Persian forms. 'I'he artists simply followed the taste of 
the day, w'hetlier they wane working on commissions given by 
Buddhists, P.igans, or Christians. 'Phe way in which Indian 
.sculptors of the Kushan [leriod adopted Graeco-Roman fashions 
and mixed them up with the familiar Persian forms may be 
compared with the modern practice of mingling Euroj)ean and 
Asiatic designs w'ithoul much regard to congruity. India has 
always been eclectic in art matters, and most of the designs 
now known as Indian are really of foreign origin. 

'I'he i)rincipal examples of the sculpture of the Kushan Two 

period fall into tw(j local schools, those of Gandhara and 

. schools of 

Amaravati. Ihe Yusuf/.ai country north of Peshawar, with sculpture. 

some neighbouring territories, constituted the .ancient province 
of Gandhara. The Indo-Graeco-Roman sculptures, often 
designated as Graeco-Buddhist, are found chiefly in that 
province, and are best designated by its name. 'Phe Amaravati 
school is practically confined to a single locality, on the Kistna 
river, south of the Vindhya mountains. Some interesting 
sculptures of the period also occur at Mathura on the 
Jumna, and Dr. Stein has recently discovered the traces of 
a branch of the Gandhara school in distant Kholan in Chinese 
'PurkistSn. 

No Indian sculptures have excited interest in Europe at Abun- 
all comparable with that aroused by the extremely numerous 'Ian** of 
works of the Gandhara school, found at Buddhist sites in the scu/piiucs. 
Yusufzai country north of Peshawar, and in the neighbouring 
valleys of the Kabul and Swat rivers. The multitude of these 
works is astonishing. Hundreds are deposited in the galleries 
at Calcutta, Lahore, Woking, Lucknow, the British Museum, 
and South Kensington. Many more are to be found in minor 
collections, and thousands must still remain on the numerous 
sites of Buddhist establishments. The Calcutta collection, .is 
it stood twenty years ago, was catalogued by Dr. Anderson ; but 
of the other collections named, with the exception of Woking, 
no catalogue is available. The literature of the subject is 
considerable, and much progress has been made in determining 

VOL. n. I 
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the date and arti.stic affinities of the school, but many prob¬ 
lems concerning it still await solution. 

'I’he (landhara sculptures consist for the most part of works 
in high relief executed in clay slate, for the decoration of 
Buddhist monasteries and their appurtenant buildings. Statues 
in the round also occur, and plaster heads are numerous. All 
the better specimens, which range in date between a. n. 100 
and 300, are obviously ‘classical’ in style, and very closely 
related to the art of the Roman empire in the Antonine jieriod. 
The drapery is treated in the Greek fashion, and with consider¬ 
able ease and grace in the best examjiles. Figures in the ])osc 
of Atlas are commonly u.sed as supporters, the muscles being 
treated in a way that recalls the teaching of the' m isterly Tcr- 
ganicne school. 'I'he composition of groups is arranged on the 
lines usual in Graeco-Roman reliefs, and the conventional rej)rc- 
sentation of the dying Buddha is clearly imitated from con 
temporary Graeco-Roman sarcophagi. Many of the figures of 
the Buddhist mythohrgy arc certainly adaptations of Greek 
gods, among whom Ai)ollf), Zeus, Gc, Nike, and others may 
be recognized, d’he expressions of the different actors in the 
scenes represented arc carefully discriminated, and often finely 
rendered, but the drawing of the body frequently fails in pro¬ 
portion. Taken as a whole, thi- work of the school is probably 
ccjual in merit to much of the contemporary sculjrture in the 
provinces of the Roman emj)ire, and infinitely suj)erior to any 
truly Indian production. 

'J'hc scul])tures arc illustrations of the creed of the Newer 
Buddhism, t('ihnically called Mahayana, which practically 
deified Buddha and surrounded him with a numerous hierarchy 
of saints and angels. 'J'he primitive Indian Buddhists clearly 
realized the fact that their teacher was dead and gone, only his 
word abiding with them. But this dry doctrine did not suit 
the foreign nations to whom Buddhism was preached by Asoka’s 
missionaries and their successors, and the times in which the 
various forms of Christianity and Gnosticism took shape 
witnessed a profound transformation of Buddhism. 'I'hc new 
Buddhists entertained ideas which may be called Messianic, 
and transferred their homage from a dead Teacher to a living 
Saviour. Buddha was deified in j)ractice if not in theory, 
and his images were multiplied exceedingly. I’rimitive 
Buddhism had no images of the Teacher. When the Sanchi 
and Bharhut artists wish to suggest his presence in a scene, 
they do so by a symbol, usually the imprint of his footsteps. 
But in the Gandhira sculptures his image is everywhere, and 
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many attempts were made before the artists succeeded in 
evolving an approved conventional likeness. The story of 
these efforts, and of the diffusion of the type finally evolved 
over the Buddhist world, has been ably worked out by Herr 
Grimwedel and M. Foucher. The introduction of the image 
of Buddha supplied a centre for t'uch group, and thus enabled 
the artists of Gairdhara to produce well-balanced, symmetrical 
compositions, in which Buddha jdays the same part as Christ 
in Christian and the Imjjerator in Pagan works. Jain scul]>- 
ture of this period is arranged on the same principle, a Jain 
saint taking the ])lace of Buddha. 

The art of the (xandhara school undoubtedly attained its chrono- 
highest develojjnient during the reign of the powerful Kushan the 

monarchs Kanishka and Huvishka, from about a.d. 120 to 185, school, 
while Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, M.arcus Aureliu.s, and Corn- 
modus (iccuined in succession the imperial throne of Rome. 

'I'he very best specimens [wobably all belong to the second 
ccnttiry, but good work was done in the third century also, and 
very fair work in the fourth. How long the style lingered in 
the remote valleys of Swat and Buner is not known. 

In India juoper few traces of the Gandhara school are to 
be found e\ce[)t at Matbur.a, where images dating from the 
time of Kaui.shka and Huvishka, and clad in the c'viracteristic 
(ireek drajiery, have been found. Mt. Gri'>wse has figured 
a specimen which is remarkable for the skill with which the 
outline of the body is shown through the drapery. The 
Bacchanalian and Hercules groups, of uncertain date, found 
near Mathura have been already mentioned. They differ 
in style from the Gandhara work, and may pirssibly represent 
a distinct early Indo-Hellenic school. 

The establishment belonging to the Mahayana sect, or Amaravaii. 
Newer Buddhism, at Amaravati in the Kistna I )istrict of 
Madras, was famous in olden days, but was already deserted 
in the seventh century a.u. when the Chinese ]iilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled through India. 'Phe ancient s/u/>a existed 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, when it was 
destroyed by a local landholder for the sake of the materials. 

'I’he precinct around it was enclosed by two great railings 
or screens, an inner and an outer one, of white marble, 
profusely covered with elaborate sculptures in low relief. 

The outer and principal railing, the most elaborate and 
artistic monument of the kind in India, was formed of upright 
slabs standing about 10 feet in height above the level of the 
inner paved path, and conneeted by three cross-bars running 
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between each pair of uprights, with ends lenticular in section 
and let into mortices cut in the edges of the upright slabs or 
pillars. These supported a coping or frieze about 2 ft. 9 inches 
high ; and a brick support about a foot high ran along the line 
of their bases, so that the whole monument .stood about 14 ft. 
in height. The outside of the plinth was ornamented by a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic; attitudes. On 
the cross-bars were full discs, all different and all carved with 
the utmost care. The outside of the coping was decorated 
with the favcjurite device of a long flower-roll carried by men, 
on or over which sundry symbols were inserted. I'he inside 
of the rail was even more elaborately carved, the coping or 
frieze being one continuous bas-relief; while the central discs 
of both the rails and the ])illars were filled with sculptures of 
great elaboration and beauty of detail, rc[)resenting scenes of 
sacred legend or of everyday life. The inner rail was similar 
in character but of smaller dimensions. It is calculated that 
the separate figures carved on the outer rail alone amount to 
about 12,000. No general descrij)tion can convey any idea of 
the richness of the ornament; and readers who desire to 
appreciate the merits of these splendid works must consult the 
illustrated publications of Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess, or 
better still, examine the marbles themselves on the grand stair¬ 
case of the British Museum. Very many of the priceless 
sculptures were ruthlessly consigned to the lime-kiln by local 
barbarians. Most of those rescued have found a resting-place, 
after many adventures, in the national collection or in the 
Madras Museum. 

The characteristic features of the decoration alluded to above 
-—the discs, wavy roll, and boys and animals in comic attitudes— 
help to determine the age and affinities of the monument. 
The general style may be defined as an Indianized adaptation of 
an Aiitonine development of Alexandrian art. 'I’his proposition, 
which might be deduced from consideration of the style 
alone, is confirmed by a few' inscriptions and other items of 
external evidence. work, of course, took many years to 

execute, and no single date can express the chronology w'ith 
accuracy. It is, however, safe to say that the outer railing 
should be referred to the second half of the second century A.n., 
and must be contemporary with Huvishka, the Kushan king of 
Northern India, and with the best examples of the Gandhar 
sculptures. At that time Amaravati was included in the domi¬ 
nions of the Andiira kings of the Deccan. The inner rail may 
be slightly later in date. 
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Although the resemblances between the works of the Gan- 
dhara school and the Amaravati marbles are to some extent 
obscured by differences of material and treatment, the close 
relationship of the two schools cannot be denied. Both are 
essentially Indianized adaptations of Graeco-Roman art; but 
the sculptors of Amaravati seem to have drawn their inspirations 
chiefly from Alexandrian models, whereas the artists of Gan- 
dhara were more indebted to the Hellenistic schools of Asia. 

The image of Buddha is as freciuentlv seen at Amaravati as 
in Gandhara, and is clad in drapery arranged in Greek style. 

A few sculptures, more or less closely resembling the Amara¬ 
vati marbles, have been found at other sites in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Before proceeding farther with the history of sculpture, itThcAjaniu 
will be convenient to consider the subject of painting. Although 
there is reason to believe that schools of jiictorial art may have 
existed at various places in ancient India, the actual remains of 
early jraintings are confined to two western localities, the caves 
near Ajanla in the Aurangabad District of the Nizam’s Do¬ 
minions, and those at Bagh in the south t)l Malwa. I he 
remnants of pictures at the latter jfiace have not been copied or 
minutely described, and our knowledge of ancient Indian j)ainl- 
ing is practically limited to what is left of the Ajanta paintings. 

Since these works first became known to Fairfjpcans in 1810 
they have suffered many things, and most i>f the copies made 
by Major Gill in the course of thirty years’ labour perished by 
fire at the Crystal Talace in 1866. The diminished residue of 
the originals has since been copied again by Mr. John Griffiths, 
whose work, half destroyed by a fire at South Kensington, has 
been published (so far as it escaped destruction) by command of 
the Secretary of State for India. But no adeejuate monograph 
on the paintings, dealing with them from all i)oinls ol view, 
technical, aesthetic, and historical, has yet been written, and 
many problems concerning them aw'ait solution. 1 races ol 
painting, some on the ceilings, some on the walls, anti some 
on pillars, survive in thirteen caves, but the im])ortant remains 
are confined to five or six. 

Technically, as Mr. Griffiths observes (/. A., ii, 153)1 

‘ They are not frescoes in the true accciptatitin of the term, nor ® 
do they appear to correspond to the Italian retcfl, w here 

the entire surface of the wall was first prepared for painting cju, 
and then thoroughly saturated with lime-water before the 
jiainting was commenced—as the groundwork upon which the 
paintings at Ajanta were executed would, I think, hardly admit 
of this treatment. 
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‘ The groundwork, which appears to lie composed of cow-dung 
with an immixture of pulverized trap, was laid on the roughish 
surface of the rock to a thickness varying from a quarter to 
half an inch. 'I'o increase the binding properties of this 
ground rice-husks were introduced in some instances, esjtecially 
in the ceilings. Over this ground was laid the intonaco of 
thin, smooth jtlaster, about the thickness of ati egg-shell, upem 
which the ])ainting was executed. 'I’his thin coating of plaster 
overlaid everything—the mouldings, the columns, the orna¬ 
mental carving, and the scul])tures—and enough remains to 
show that the whole has been closed.’ 


The |)aintings lUKiuestionahly <.;.xtend over a peritjd of several 
centuries. The earliest, which conijtrise a fragment on the 
inside front wall of Cave IX and works on the side walls of 
Cave X, are referred to the second century a. i)., when the 
iTu)st powerful kings of the Andhra Dynasty ruled the Deccan, 
and Kanishka and Hinishka were lords of the North. These 
])ictures are therefore a))proximately contemporary with the 
marbles of the great railing at Amar.lvali and the- best sculp¬ 
tures of Gandhara. The second jtcriod of the paintings is 
reirresented by pictures of Buddha, with drajrery and nimbus 
after the style of the Gandhara school on the pillars of Cave X, 
which may be dated between a.d. 350 and 550. 'I'he third and 
most important series, of which large remains exist in Caves 1 
and XVIT, was executed in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and may be dated between A.i). 550 and 650. Contrary to 
what might be ex]>ected, these later paintings are the best and 
most interesting. They present an astonishing contra.st when 
compared with the inartistic figure sculpture or the barbarous 
coins of the [)eiiod. 

The pictures were painted primarily for the edification of 
pious Buddhists, like the modern decorations of the Ceylon 
monasteries, not as mere adornments, and the subjects are 
confined (with perhaps one exception) to those drawn from 
Buddhist mythology or legend. Among them rejiresentations 
of twelve Jdtakas, or stories of Buddha’s previous births, have 
been identified. Others deal with the well-known traditional 
incidents of his last life on earth, among which the picture of 
the Temptation in Cave XXVI may be specially mentioned. 
A very interesting painting in Cave XVII, crowded with figures, 
is believed to represent the landing and coronation of king 
Vijaya in Ceylon, as recorded by the chroniclers of the island. 
Lt.-Col. Waddell, I.M.S., has proved that the so-called ‘zodiac’ 
in Cave XVH is really a representation of the Buddhist doc 
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trine of the ‘ wheel of life,’ and that it can be interpreted by 
the help of modern Tibetan paintingsSpecial interest attaches 
to the picture in Cave I, depicting the reception of a Persian 
embassy by an Indian king. Good reastms exist for believing 
that the embassy referred to was dispatched by Khusru IT, 
king of Persia, to Pulakesin II, king of the Deccan, in ur about 
A.i). 625. The connexion of tliis composition with Iluddhism 
is not obvious. 

Tire aesthetic merits of the }iaintings liave been appraised by Aesthetic 
the kite Mr. luTgusson and Mr. Griffiths, both of whom com- 
pttre the litter irictures at Ajanta with the work of Italian 
ttrtists in the fourteenth century. In Mr. l^'ergusson’s judge¬ 
ment they ;ire bettt'r than anything in Europe bt'fore Orcagna 
or h'icsole. Mr. Griffiths considers tlie ])icture f)f the dying 
princess (si/,e .j. (t. ii indies by ft. 3 inches) in Gave XVI 
to be the iiest jiiece of painting now remtiining at Ajant.n, and 
criticises it in tlie following terms 

‘ I'or jtathos !>l sentiment and the unmistakalile way of 
ttdling Us story, this [licture, 1 consider, cannot l)i‘ .surjiasscd 
in the iiistory of art. 'I'he Morentine coukl have put better 
drawing, and the Venetian betti-r colour, Init neither could 
have thrown greater expression into it. 'I'he (lying woman, 
with droojiing liead, half closed eyes, and languid limbs, re 
dines on a lied the like of which may be found in any 
native house of the present day. She is tenderly supported by 
a female attendant, while another with eager ga/e is looking 
into her fact' and holding the sick woman’s arm as if in the act 
of feeling her pulse. 'The expression on her face is one of 
deep anxiety, as she seems to realize how soon life will be 
extinct in one .she loves. Another female behind is in attend¬ 
ance with a panka (fan), whilst two men on the left are looking 
on with the expressitm of profound grief de|)icted in their 
faces. Below are seated on the floor other relations, who 
appear to have given up all hope, and to have begun their days 
of mourning—for one woman has buried her face in her hands 
and apparently is weeping bitterly.’ (/. A. iii, 27.) 

This is high praise, but not wdthout justification. The 
Ajanta paintings undoubtedly deserve attention on their merits 
us works of art, and not merely as curiosities or pictures of 
manners. 

The problem of the origin and artistic affinities of the Origin an.l 
Ajanta paintings is extremely obscure, and at present is not 
susceptible of a definite solution. They stand practically alone of the 
in India, and nothing contemiiorary seems to exist anyw'here 
‘ J. A. . 9 . B., pt. i, vol. Ki '1892 ', p. 13.V 
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with which they can be compared, except perhaps some of the 
frescoes discovered by Dr. Stein in Khotan. 'I'heir foreign 
origin is apparent, but nobody knows where the artists came 
from, or what their models were. The most ancient paintings 
in Cave X (burgess, Notes, pi. vii—x) exhibit admirably drawn 
groups of men, women, and elephants. Inasmuch as the caves 
are situated near the western coast, and these early paintings 
are approximately contemporary with the pictorial bas-reliefs 
of the Amaravati marbles, in which Alexandrian influence may 
be traced, the probability seems to be that the inspiration of 
the Ajanta paintings was drawn from the same source. The 
Buddhas on the jnllars of Cave X, executed in the Gandhara 
style during the fourth and fifth centuries, are merely illustrations 
of the general proposition demonstrated by Herr Griinwedel, 
that the standard pattern for images of Buddha was evolved in 
Gandhara and copied subsequently, even to the present day, 
in all Buddhist countries. 'J’he most attractive pictures, which 
seem to belong to tht; century between A. D. 550 and 650, 
exhibit powers of composition and hold freehand drawing quite 
at variance with the character of the contemporary' Indian art. 
The very latest Indian coins with the slightest ])retensions to 
artistic merit are earlier than .a. d. 400. During the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the period of the Hun invasions and consequent 
anarcliy, the coinage of India presents an aspect of chaotic 
barbarism, and the figure sculpture of the age, as distingui.shcd 
from decorative patterns, is contemptible. 'I'hc best literature 
of the time is the tawdry and insincere rhetoric of Bana, over¬ 
laden, like the pillars of the temples, with redundant and 
incongruous ornament. With the exceptions of the inherited 
skill of the stonemasons’ guilds in working out intricate 
patterns with astounding exuberance, an<l of some successes in 
architectural design, art was then dead in India. 'The Ajanta 
paintings could not have originated in such an environment. 
Those of late date seem ttj have been produced by foreign 
artists, working under the patronage of the powerful Chalukya 
kings of the Deccan, especially Pulakesin II (611-42), the rival 
and successful opponent of Harsha, ruler of the North. But to 
determine the place from which those foreign artists came, 
a little before and after a. d. 600, is not easy. The conjecture 
may be hazarded that the later Ajanta paintings are an 
Indianized development of the Sassanian art of Persia, which 
produced the Takht-i-Bostan reliefs described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
and was itself derived from the schools of Greece. The Sas¬ 
sanian monarchy was destroyed by the Arabs in a. d. 641 ; but 
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even after the Muhammadan conquest the art of painting 
continued to be patronized by the Persian kings of the Shiah 
sect, and in the sixteenth century, when Akbar resolved to 
decorate his palaces with paintings on plaster, he was obliged to 
import artists from Persia. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that Akbar was anticipated by the Chalukya monarch, 
and that the artists who painted the later and best Ajanta 
frescoes came from Persia. 

After A.D. 300 Indian sculpture properly so called hardly Decline of 

deserves to be reckoned as art. The figures both of men and 

" . sculpture, 

animals become stiff and formal, pcTception of the facts of 

nature almost disapjrears, and the idea of power is clumsily 
expressed by the multiplication of members. The many-headed, 
many-armed gods and goddesses whose images crowd the walls 
and roofs of mediaeval temples have no pretensions to beauty, 
and are frequently hitleous and grotesque. 'J’he dignity of the 
architectural design is, on the contrary, often imposing bej'ond 
dispute ; and the sculpture is so varied, laborious, and multi¬ 
tudinous that th{' spectator, however much he may critici/e its 
obvious deficiencies, is impressed with a feeling of wonder, and 
even ol admiration. Throughout the ages the Hindu masons 
have retained the faculty of jiroducing in extraordinary variety 
decorative patterns of infinite complexit)', i xecntcd. with I'on- 
summate mechanical skill. The gnsat mediaeval buildings, 
indeed, seem to have been designed mainly for the exhibition 
of unrestrained ornament, lavished on every available surface in 
such inordinate quantity that it often wearies the eye and 
partially defeats its jiurposc. Many of the wreath-forms and 
other motives of the early semi-classical art continue to be used, 
although in highly conventionalized forms. Every mediaeval 
temple of imjiortancc throughout India might be cited as 
illustrating these remarks, but the limitations of space preclude 
us from noticing individual works, except a few which may be 
noted as marking stages in the decadence of Indian art. 

The artistic remains of ancient India up to the beginning of 
the fourth century are mainly Buddhist. Under the Gupta sculpture, 
dynasty (a.d. 320-480), a great revival of Brahmanical 

Hinduism took place and Buddhist worship slowly decayed. 

But Buddhism was not as a rule violently extirpated; it corv- 
tinued to flourish in Bihar, the ancient Magadha, under the 
rule of the sympathetic Pal kings, until the Muhammadan 
conquest at the end of the twelfth century, and traces of 
its survival are found in many other parts of the country up 
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to as late a time. The mercantile and trading classes, 
who formed the great stronghold of Buddliism, seem to have 
turned to the allied Jain system, especially in Central and 
Southern India. Bundelkhand is full of Jain images of the 
eleventh and twelftli centuries, whereas Buddhist remains of 
that period arc rare. The colossal monolithic nude Jain statues 
of the South are among the wonders of tlte world. 'I'hal at 
.Sravana Belgola in Mysore, which stands clear on the to]) of 
a hill, is 57 ft. in height, cut from a single Block of gneiss. 
'I'here are similar colossi at Yenur and Karkala in South 
Kanara. The last named was erected in a. D. 1432. As works 
of art their merits are not great’. The colossal reliefs carved in 
the rock face at Gwalior are also Jain, and belong to the sami‘ 
period, having been executed between a. n. 1440-73. The later 
Buddhists used images as freely as the Jains and Brahmanical 
Hindus; and the adherents of all three religions dnov on 
a common stock of symbolism and eomention in the; same 
way as in early times. The mediaeval Buddhist statuary of Bihar, 
consequently, is almost identical with that of Hindu temples, 
and the two clas.ses of objects are freciuently confounded, even 
by skilled archaijologists. The Jain statues are ordinaril\’, 
although not always, distinguishable from the Buddhist by their 
nudity, but the accessories of boVh do not differ widely. 

Art of the The se.uljiture on the flat roofed tianjiles of the Gupta period 

tiupta Northern India is of the usual kind—conventional and mis 

))enod 

(A.i). 520- shapen figures accompanied by jiretty and well-executed 
• decorative fiatterns. Emblematic statues of the Jumna and 
Ganges rivers, the former standing on a tortoise and the latter 
on a crocodile, characteri/,e the style. The Gujita emperors 
imitated Asoka in the matter of monolithic pillars, which 
again became fashionable in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Samudra Gupta (a.d. 326-75) was content to make use of an 
old Asoka pillar at Allahabad to record his deeds; but in the 
reigns of his successors several notable new monoliths were 
erected- -for example, at Eran in the Central Provinces and 
Kahaon in Gorakhpur. The famous Iron Pillar, now standing 
in the courtyard of the Kutb mosque near Delhi, probably was 
originally erected on a hill at Mathura. The inscription, 
recorded about a. d. 415, commemorates the military achieve¬ 
ments of Chandra Gupta II, emiteror of Northern India 
(A.r>. 375-4^3)- 'I'fie pillar is a welded mass of pure malleable 
iron, 23 ft. 8 inches in length, and i.s a triumph of the black- 
* These colossi arc ilUislrateU in /. A., vols. ii, iii, and t. 
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smith’s art which few modern foundries could emulate. The 
capital retains the outline of the old Persian formh 

"J'wo of the most remarkable examples of early mediaeval MamalU-i- 
sculjrture arc to be seen on rocks near the celebrated Raths, 
or rock-cut .shrines, near Mamallapuram (Mahalxilii)ur, or ' ' 
‘Seven Pagodas’), on the coast thirty-five miles south of 
Madras. One of these works, a tableau representing the goddess 
Durga in conflict with the buffalo demon, was considered by Mr. 
Jiabington to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which he had seen, and is praised by Fergusson for its s|)iriti:d 
character. The other, a huge bas-relief, executed on two 
masses of rock, extends to a length of 90 feet, with an average 
height of 30 feet. The princijial figure is a four-armed god, 
a])parently Siva, but the other figures are very numerous, and 
include ‘a whole menagerie of animals.’ 'I’he colossal images 
of a Naga Raja and his queen—im[iosing and dignified, if not 
very artistic works- -lie <-lose by. All these sculptures ari‘ 
lielieved to date from the sixtii or seventh century a.d. 

Tn the time of the iiowerfiil kings of the later f'halukya Cli.Huk)a 
dynasty of llie Deccan (a.d. 973 11X9), numerous temples in scul])Um.-. 
a jieculiar style of architecture, and covered with tiie most 
elaborate ornament, were creeled. 'I'he finest eilifiee in this 
style is the incomplete tenijile erected early in the twelfth 
century by the Hoysala king Vishnu at Plalebid m Mysore. 

It is specially remarkable for the rii'h friezes of ele|)hants, 
lions, &c., crowded with thousands of figures. 

The Chalukyan temples of Uellary District, in Madras, have 
been described by Mr. Alexander Rea in a special monograph. 

The carving, so deeply undercut that the ornament is some¬ 
times attached to the masonry by the slenderest of stalks, is 
characterized by ‘marvellous intricacy and artistic finish in 
even the minutest details.’ The foliage, purely conventional, 
is arranged as a massive incrustation resting in high relief 
against the background. The work, which dates apparently 
irom the twelfth century, is remarkable for its exuberance of 
varied forms, boldly designed and finely executed ; but the 
figure sculpture is feeble in the extreme. 

'Phe two grand towers at Chitor in Rajimtana deserve Thetowers 
a passing notice. ^I'he Jain tower, 80 feet high, of un- 
certain date, is covered with sculpture ; and the somewhat 

' Many books c.saggerate the dimensions of tliis pill.ir. which is popiikTrly 
supposed to extend far below ground. In rc.alit) the undcigrouiul portion is 
only 1 ft. 8 inches in length. The base of the monument is a bulb resting 
on an iron gridiron, soldered into the pavement. 
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similar structure built between a.d. 1442 and 1449, to pre¬ 
serve the name and fame of the local chieftain, is equally 
ornate. This building is constructed in nine storeys, more 
than 120 feet in height. ‘Statues and ornaments decorate 
it inside and out, and every Hindu deity, with the name 
in.scribed below, is there represented.’ These sculptures, 
which have not been published, thus constitute an illustrated 
dictionary of Hindu mythology’. No adecjuate account of 
the magnificent buildings at Chitor has yet been prejtarcd. 
Uhuvanes- 'The largest group of mediaeval temples in Northern India 
raho^ancr P’‘‘’^*^t)ly is that at Ithuvanesvar (Bhubaneswar) in Orissa, said to 
Mount comprise five or six hundred separate edifices, ranging in date 
from the seventh to the twelfth century. 'J'he architecture and 
sculptures form the subject of a large but unsatisfactory work 
by the late Rajendrala Mitra. Another important group of 
temples, erected under the patronage of the (’handel dynasty 
at Khajur.rho (Khajraho) in Bundelkhand between a.d. 900 
and 1200, presents the usual indiscriminate profusion of bad 
sculpture, some figures of which are grossly obscene. The 
architectural design of many of the temples, both at Bhuvan- 
esvar and Khajuraho, is very fine, and the ornamentation, as 
distinguished from the scul]Hure properly so called, exhibits 
the usual variety and delicacy. 'I’lie cusped ceilings are 
particularly beautiful. The marble temples dedicated to Jain 
worshi]) at Mount Abu in Rajputana, of which the two finest 
date from a.d. 1032 and 1231, carry to its highest perfection 
the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and 
their application to the decoration of masonry. The ancient 
cities of Rajputana abound in magnificent buildings which 
have never been surveyed or described in detail. 

Temples of The temples of the extreme South are characterized by the 
the South vastness of the scale tm which they are designed. 'I’he central 
shrine is the least important jiart of the com])osition, and is 
surrounded by successive enclosures, each approached by 
huge gateways, which increase in size towards the outer 
circumference. 'I’he extent of wall surface thus provided affords 
infinite space for the application of sculpture. But it is all of 
very little merit, although imposing by virtue of its enormous 
quantity. The great Siva temple at Madura, on which twenty 
lakhs of rupees have been recently expended in repairs, is the 

‘ FUhrer, Prop-ess Keport N. IV. /’. and Otuih Circle for 1892-93, 
pp. 19, 20. See also llnigess. Photographs of Architecture and Scenery in 
Gujarat and Rajputana (Calcutta, 1874); Couseiis, Prog. Rep. A. S. W. /., 
1904-5, PP- 37 “ 4 ,'' • local information. 
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best preserved. The greater part of the buildings dates from 
the seventeenth century. ‘ 'Fhe glory of the place,’ as Fergusson 
observes, is the hall of a thousand columns, decorated with sculp¬ 
ture of marvellous elaboration. The walls of some of the build¬ 
ings are adorned with mythological frescoes. Trichinopoly 
possesses two celebrated and magnificent temples. The 
colossal rampant horses, standing about 12 ft. high, placed 
on pedestals in front of the pillars of the Seshagiri Rao 
Mantapam, are very striking works. Although the artist 
shows the usual Indian disregard for correct representation of 
the muscles, the general design of both the horses and the 
attendant grooms is spirited, and sii])erior to that of most 
Indian sculpture. The date of these compositions is uncertain 
Other famous temples exist at Tanjore and many places in 
the South. 

The ruins of the splendid city of Vijayanagar, now Hamja, Vijayana- 
in the Bellary District of Madras, the capital of the ‘ forgotten S®''" 
emigre ’ destroyed at the battle of Talikotil in a.d. 1565, which 
cover many square miles, are now being surveyed by the 
Archaeological department. 'The numerous palaces and 
temples are adorned with a profusion of sculpture and archi¬ 
tectural ornament. The outer and inner walls of one temple 
are ‘ covered with sjjirited bas.so-rilievos repre.sendng hunting 
scenes and incidents m the Ram.ayana,’ and ‘ in the centre 
of the Vitthala temple is the stone car of the god, sup{)orted by 
stone elephants, and about 30 ft. high’ {^I. A. ii, X77). The 
detailed survey of this great site may be expected to result in 
many interesting discoveries. 

As the Muhammadan invaders gradually esUiblished them- Hindu 
selves in India and extended their conquests from the Punjab 
to the east and south, they n;iturally introduced new forms of Muham- 
architecture adapted to the needs of their religious worship and madan 
the taste of foreigners from Central Asia. 'Phese new forms of 
architecture, described in another chajiter of this volume, are 
modifications of the Arab style, especially as developed in 
Persia on the basis of the Sassanian style, now^ represented by the 
remains at Sarvistan and other places in the province of Pars. 

But the conquering armies of Islam did next carry with them 
a crowd of masons and artificers, and the new rulers of India 
were compelled to build their mosques and palaces by the aid 
of Hindu workmen. Hence all the earlier Muhammadan 
buildings, even as late as the reign of Akbar, show unmistak- 

’ Cole, Preservadon of Indian Monuments^ ‘ Temples at Trichinopoly,’ 
plate 9. 
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able traces of Hindu influence, and many are almost a.s much 
Hindu us Muhammadan in style. The marks of Hindu work¬ 
manship arc, indeed, so apparent that several writers long 
contended even for the Hindu origin of the famous Kutb 
Minar near Delhi. But Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
demonstrated that this noble tower ‘ is entirely a Muhammadan 
one both as to origin and design ; although, no doubt, many, 
perhaps all, of the beautiful details of the richly decorated 
balconies may be Hindu.’ It was undoubtedly built as the 
mazinak, or minaret, for the proclamation of the call to jtrayers 
at the great mcjsque close by, which was itself constructed from 
the spoils of twenty-seven Hindu and Jain temples. The Minar, 
erected by Altamsh (not by Kutb-ud-din Aibak), was probably 
completed about a.o. 1230, which is the date of an inscrip¬ 
tion on the adjoining mosciue. Repairs were effected by 
Firo/. Shah Tughlak in the fourteenth century. The pillars 
of the mos<jue were taken bodily out of the idol temples 
and roughly adapted to serve their new purpose. They 
naturally r('tain most of their old ornamentation, which con 
trasts strangely with the great Saracenic arches. The same 
[wocedure was adojUed in many other places, and numerous 
mosques display an odd combination of I’erso-Saracenic arches 
and cupolas with Hindu architrave construction and mediaeval 
ornament. 'I’he specially Indian ornaments of the earlier 
Muhammadan buildings need not detain us. 'I’hey comprise 
geometric.al ])attcrns and floral devices in great variety, exactly 
the same as those found in innumerable temples at Khajuraho, 
Mount Abu, and in fact all over India. 

Foreign Hut Indian ornament was supplemented, and ultimately 
modes^of displaced, by foreign forms of decoration, the history of which 
‘ is worth tracing in some detail. One of the most characteristic 
ornaments of Muhammadan buildings in India is mosaic or 
inlay in various forms. In the earliest examples, of which 
Al,a-ud-din’s gateway on the south side of the Kutb mostiue, 
erected in the year A.D. 1310, is the most notable, the inlay is 
confined to broad bands of white marble set in the red sand¬ 
stone, and has a very pretty effect. The exterior of the tomb 
of Tughlak Shah at Delhi, built in 1321, is decorated in the 
same severe style, which is seen in a more developed form in the 
Kila Kohna mosque built at Delhi by Sher Shah (a.d. 1541-2). 
Mother-of- Mother-of-pcarl is combined with marble on the tomb of 
pearl inlay. Ahmad Shah’s queen at Ahmadabad (a.d. 1430), and is also 
used on the wooden canopy of the tomb of the saint Salim 
Chishti at Fatehpur Sikri, applied as a tesselated incrustation of 
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delicate design (a.d. 1571). Akbar’s great mosque at Fatehpur Geometric 
Sikri, erected in the same year, in imitation of a mosque at yna'F.e 
Mecca, is freely decorated with white marble mosaics of*"''^^’ 
Arabian and Persian geometric patterns, occasionally varied 
by the insertion of blue and green enamel. A fine mosaie 
pavement is to be seen at the Rayan Angan palace at Udaipur, 
of the same date. All these (;arly mosaics of different kinds 
were immediately derived from Asiatic models. 

Rut, during the reign of Jahangir, the I'airopisin artists anrl Pieim 
craftsmen then in the service of the (beat Mogul introduced 
the Florentine, or pietra dura, style of mosaic, which during 
the reign of Shah Jahan (a.d. 1627-58) almost superseded the 
older styles. 

"I'lie Morentine mosaic, a revival of the ancient 
first appears in tlu' Fabbrica Diicalc built by Ferdinand I, 

Grand Duke of 'Tuscany, in 1558. It is comjiosed of thin 
sections of hard stones {pietra dura), such us jasper, carnelian, 
and agate, cut to the shapes required, and nt;atly bedded in the 
masonry with f:ement. 'This style of mosaic, when evccuUal by 
capable workmen, can he aiiplied in the most various patterns, 
and is of an extremely decorative character. 

'The earliest imitation in India of the Florentine work is to 
he seen in the bold floral mo.saics on Akbar's n. lusolcum at 
Sikandra near Agra, executed about a.d. 1613. Tlut the first 
closely accurate cojiy of Italian pietra dura mosaic is ten years 
later in date and occurs in the Gol Mahal, a domed jiavilion 
in the Jagniaiidir palace at Udaipur. Shiih Jahan, while still 
known as Prince Khurram and in rebellion against his father, 
resided as a fugitive in this very building a year or two after 
the execution of the mosaics, and thus probably acquired his 
strong liking for the Italian mode of deconition. All travellers 
who have visited Agra and Delhi are familiar with the exquisite 
pietra dura decorations of the 'Taj, of the tomb of Itimad-ud- 
daula, and of the royal palattcs erected during Shah Jahan’s reign. 
Practitioners of the tirt settled in Agra, where it flourished for 
a considerable time as long as it was siqiported by court 
jiatronagc. But when the imperial court dwindled to a shadow, 
the arts which depended upon it dwindled also, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Agra craftsmen had 
almost forgotten their ancient skill in pktra dura. 'The 
exertions of Dr. Murray, Inspector-General of Hospitals about 
1830, revived the art, and the now numerous cold-season 
visitors to Agra buy enough to keep a moderate number of 
workmen engaged in producing commonplace articles. High- 
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class work is necessarily so expensive that the demand for it is 
very small. The localization of this pretty handicraft in Agra 
is a good example of the benefits which the Indian arts have 
so often gained by intercourse with outside nations and the 
importation of foreign idea.s and designs. 

The fine sepulchre of Jahangir near Lahore (a.d. 1627-8), 
which is much le.ss familiar to tourists than the buildings at 
Agra and Delhi, is remarkable for its display of ‘all the re¬ 
sources of inlaying in marble, stone, and [lottery, lavished on 
the central tomb. 'I'here is no structure in India which [ire- 
sents so many classes of mosaic w'ork as this ’ (Cole). These 
classes comprise black and white panels filled with outlines of 
flagons and other objects, executed in a style possessing dignity 
without excessive severity ; zigzag bands of variegated marbles 
and coloured stones ; mosaics in geometrit:al patterns; pktra 
dura work in the Florentine fashion ; and mosaics in enamelled 
tiles. 

The art of embellishing buildings by the ap])lication of 
enamelled tiles was derived, through Persia, from the old- 
world craftsmen of Assyria and llabyionia. It was introduced 
into India by the Muhammadan invaders during the twelfth 
century, and from that time was frequently em[)loyed with great 
effect. Good early examples of this form of decoration are to 
be seen at Multan on the tombs of Baha-ul-hakk and Rukn-ud- 
din, dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
colours employed are dark blue, azure, and white. Tiles of 
green, yellow, and blue colour were used extensively to adorn 
the ])alace of the Hindu Raja, Man Singh, at Gwalior, which 
was built at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 'I'he floral 
[latterns executed in green, yellow, and blue tile mosaics on the 
walls of Jahangir’s tomb (a.u. 1627-8) are extremely effective. 

The most striking example in India of the use of encaustic 
tiles is the Chini-ka-Rauza near Agra, the tomb of a [loct who 
died in a.ti. 1639, which has been described and illustrated in 
a special study by the late Mr. E. W. Smith. 'I'he exterior of 
the tomb was covered from top to bottom with mosaic of tiling 
in a variety of colours, arranged so as to form an unbroken flat 
surface. This uniformity of surface led Mr. Carlleyle to believe 
that the glazed decoration was applied, not in the form of tiles, 
but cither in one continuous sheet or in a few very large sheets. 
'I’he more searching examination of the building by Mr. E. W. 
Smith has, however, proved that the glazed jjatterns are made 
up of thousands of small pieces of tiles carefully embedded like 
mosaic into the face of the plaster. 'Fhe brickwork was first 
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overlaid with a coat of plaster 2 inches in depth, which in its 
turn was covered by a finer layer i inch thick, and upon this the 
tiles, |ths of an inch thick, were bedded. The range of colours is 
much greater than that of the earlier examples, and includes 
chocolates, vermilions, and lakes, which were quite unknown in 
more ancient times. The art of making enamelled tiles is now 
nearly extinct, but is said to linger at Peshawar and in Sind. 

A rather meretricious, though pretty, form of decoration is (Pass 
the inlay of pieces of Iooking-gla.ss, which became fashionable 
in the seventeenth century, and was adopted in later times 
liy the Sikhs. 'I’he finest glass mosaics are in th<; palaces at 
Udaipur and Amber. The mirror throne in the centre of the 
western wall of the Udaijiur palace is very brilliant, and over¬ 
looks a court to the east, the walls of whic h are adorm-d with 
pe.icocks standing in niches and executed in glass mosaic. 

The mirror mosaics of .Shah Jahan’s ‘ ShTsh Mahal’ in the 
.‘\gra Port are well known. 

Painting was first used extensively as an architectural dc'cora- Paintings 
tion by Akbar, who im|)orted artists from 'I'abri/ and .Shira/, in 
Persia ; but, acc'ording to Major Cole, earlier examjiles are to period, 
be- seen on the interior of the dcjine of Sh.ah Alam’s tomb at 
Ahmadfibad (a.d. 1475); the walls of Man .Singh's palace 
at Gwalior (about a. n. 1507) ; and on the ceiling- of the Kila 
Kohna mc)sqiu>at Uelhi (a. o. 1540). 

Akbar and his suc'cessors, Jahangir and Shah jahan, freely 
invoked the aid of the jiainter’s art, and had no lu-sitation in 
permitting the delineation of the human figure, notwithstanding 
the jirohibilion of the Koran. 'I'he paintings of the Mughal 
period are commonly called frescoes; but the jnihlished ac¬ 
counts do not give detailed information concc'rning the tech- 
nicpie, and they may or may not be true frescoes in the strict 
sense. 'Phe most interesting specimens of the time of Akbar 
arc to be seen, unfortunately much damaged, in the small 
chamber used by the emperor as his bedroom in the k’atehpur 
Sikri palace, and have been admirably rciiroduced in Mr. F.. W. 

Smith’s book. One of the best-preserved fragments represents 
a sailing boat, carrying Muhammadan jiassengers of the upper 
classes, running before the wind on a river passing an Indian 
city. Although the perspective might be better, it is not bad, 
while the drawing of the figures is distinctly good, and the 
different expressions of the various actors in the scene are 
vividly rendered. 'Phe style of the figures closely resembles 
that of the best of the miniature paintings w'hich are still pro¬ 
duced at Agra, but probably it would be difficult now to find 
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ail artist there eajiahle of designing a group equal to that in 
this ancient work. 

Another painting in the same room is unmistakably Chinese 
in style, and the subject is apparently Buddhist. It is not 
improbable that the foreigners in attendance at the Mughal 
court may have included Buddhist artists from China, but, 
men if none such were present, the court ijainters would have 
found no difficulty in copying an imported Chinese picture. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I at Jahangir’s 
court in 1615, was much struck by the facility with w'hich 
foreign pictures and manufactures were copied by the craftsmen 
of the imperial household; and some years later, the French 
jibysician Bernier repeats the observation. As Sir George 
Birdwood remarks, the Hindus have ‘ a natural capacity for 
assimilating foreign forms.’ 

The frescoes in ‘Miriam’s House ’ at I'atehpur Sikri are as 
curious as those of Akbar’s bedroom. One, painted on a 
jianel o^•er the doorway in the north-western angle of the 
building, has been dubbed ‘ the Annunciation ’ by the guides. 
'The picture represents two winged angels, seemingly engaged 
in the delivery of a message to some person under a canopy. 
It is possible that the current name of tlie composition may be 
correct, but the work is so seriously damaged that the inter- 
jiretation must remain doubtful. The popular notion that the 
queen who bore the title of ‘ Miriam of the Age’ was a Chris¬ 
tian is absolutely baseless. But there is no doubt that Akbar 
took the liveliest interest in foreign religions, and was much 
pleased with Christian and Buddhist pictures. 

The liberality of Akbar’s patronage of painters is recorded 
by his minister, Abul Fazl, who writes;— 

‘His Majestyfrom his earliest youth has shown agreat j)redilec- 
tion for the art, and gives it every encouragement, as he looksupon 
it as a means both of study and amusement. Hence the art 
flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
T'he works of all painters are weekly laid before his Majesty 
by the ddroghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to the excellence of workmanship, or increases the 
monthly salaries. Much progress w'as made in the commo¬ 
dities required by painters, and the correct prices of such 
articles w'ere carefully ascertained. 'I’he mixture of colours 
has especially been improved. The jnctures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Many excellent painters are now’ to 
be found, and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad [a Persian 
painter, who lived about a.d. 1500], may be placed by the side 
of the wonderful works of the European painters w’ho have 
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()l)tained world-wide fame. The minulcne.ss in detail, the 
general fini.sh, the boldness of execution, &c., now observed in 
jrictures are incomparable; even inanimate objects look as if 
they had life. More than a hundred jjainters have become 
famous ma.sters of the art, whilst the number of those who 
approach perfection or of those who are middling is very large. 
This is especially true of Hindus; their pictures surpass our 
conception of things. Few indeed in the whole world are 
equal to them ’ {Ain-i-Akl>ari., sec. 34). 


This interesting jjassage proves that the Mughal school of Failure lo 

iiainling was inspired by European as well as Persian models, ® 

. national 

1 he comprehensivene.ss of the scheme 01 colour m the hatehjiur school ol 
Sikri frescoes is clearly a result of the study of European art. Indian 
Although the imitative Hindus attained conspicuttus skill in 
the assimilation of foreign artistic methods, no genuine school 
of Indian jiainting was founded by Akbar’s well-meant efforts. 

India has never jiroduced an artist of original genius in either 
painting or sculpture; and to this day the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, ev'cn the most highly cultivated, are singularly 
indifferent to aesthetic merit, and little (lualified to distinguish 
between good and liad art. The same defect in the Indian 
mind existed in tlie days of Akbar, and nullified his attemjit to 
found and establish a national school of art. 'J'*'*; [lictorial 
decorations of the Mughal jialaces, so far as they are Indian 
work, are merely commissions executed by clever copyists to 
gratify the caprices of a royal master. The art of miniature 
painting still lingers at Agra and Delhi, and the few craftsmen 
who iiractise it produce pretty, but feeble and lifeless works, of 
more interest to the curio-hunter than to the historian of art. 

'I'he encouragement of artists by the Mughal emperors resulted 
in the production of numerous exquisitely illuminated manu¬ 
scripts for the royal libraries, but of these sumjituous pro¬ 
ductions comparatively few survive. An exceptionally fine 
collection of works of this class has been presented by a 
Muhammadan gentleman to the city of Patna. 

'I’he Mughal sovereigns, following the practice of the Persian Mughal 
Shiah Muhammadans, who little regarded the Koranic pro- ’ 

hibition of images, not only made free use, as w-e have seen, of phants at 
pictures delineating human and animal forms, but occasionally Delhi, 
summoned the aid of the sculptor’s art for the decoration of 
their palaces. I'he two life-size statues of elephants with 
riders, originally set up at Agra, probably by Jahangir, of 
which portions are preserved in the public gardens at Delhi, 
w'ere the most notable efforts of the sculptors of the Mughal 
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])cri()d. Till; Trench traveller, Jlernier, who saw them in 
A.n. 1663, was much impressetl by their merit, and observed ;— 

‘ These two large elephants, mounted by the two heroes, have 
an air of grandeur, and ins])ire me with an awe and respect 
which I cannot describe 

'I’he Sarai, or travellers’ rest-house, at Nurmahal in the 
Tunjab, built in the reign of Jahangir, is remarkable for its 
sculjitiired front. 

‘ The whole front is divided into panels ornamented with 
sculjiture ; but the relief is low and the workrnanshij) coarse. 
There arc angels and fairie.s, eleirhants and rhinoceros, 
camels and horses, monkeys and peacocks, with men on horse¬ 
back, and archers on ele])hants. The sides of the gateway arc 
in much better taste, the ornament being limited to foliated 
scroll-work with birds sitting on the branches. lUit even in 
this the design is mueh better than the execution, as there is 
little relief".’ 

In this connexion mention maybe made of the uniejue tile 
work on the north and west .sides of the inner wall of the 
Tahori; Tort, believed to have been executed in the reign of 
Jahangir. An enormous space, more than a quarter of a mile 
in length and 17 yards high, was decorated with enamelled 
tile.s, exhibiting not only geometrical and foliated di’signs, but 
figures of living beings. 

‘ Many of the scenes represented jiossess also considerable 
historical interest, illustrating the life of the Mughal emperors. 
Several sjiecimcns represent elephant fights, which were one of 
the chief recreations of the Mughal court, and one of the finest 
jianels shows four horsemen playing C'haugan or Persian ])olo.’ 

l)r. A'ogel has succeeded in .securing tracings of Ji6 jianels '. 

When the antiquity and high standard of Indian civiliziition 
are considered, the almost absolute non-existence of e.xamjiles 
of the minor arts dating from past ages is astonishing. 'J'he 
only ancient jiottery discoverable is that found in jirehistoric 
cemeteries and megalithic tombs. With the excejition of the 
enamelled tiles already mentioned, no examples of old Indian 
ceramic work with any jiretension to artistic merit seem to 
exist, and the tiles, even if actually made in India, are essen¬ 
tially foreign. India never had indigenous art jiottery. For 
ceremonial reasons Hindus always have been in the habit of 
using the cheapest unglazed earthenware jiots, which could be 
used once and then thrown away W'ithout appreciable loss. 

' See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, App. A. These statues have recently 
been restored. “ Cunningham, Reports, xiv, 62. 

“ Proj'ress Report of Anhacol. Surveyor, Punjab, for 1901-2. 
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People with such a habit had no inducement to design art 
ware intended for permanent preservation. But side by side 
with the coarse earthenware pots, Hindus, from time imme¬ 
morial, have been accustomed to use vessels of metal—gold, 
silver, copper, brass, and other alloys. We might expect to 
find numerous ancient examples of metal vessels employed in 
domestic service or the worshi[) of the gods, but as a matter of 
fact such examples arc of the utmost rarity. 'I'he only really 
ancient domestic utensil known seems to be the engraved lota, 
or walcrpot, found in 1857 in Kulfi in the Punjab, and now in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. 'I'he shai^e of this 
uni<]uc vessel is exactly the same as that of tin; common jiots 
now in use. Its ap])roximate date is determincil by the 
engraving, which consists of a processional scene treated after 
the manner of the Snncln and bharhut bas-reliefs, and indi 
cates that the work may be attributed with some confidence to 
the second century n.c. 

Very little of the sumptuous metal ware which served the 
needs of the luxurious princes and nobles of the imjierial court 
seems to have escaped the melling-])ot. Sir George Hirdwood 
has figured a beautiful silver hukka bowl, decorated with trans- 
paient enamel, beifinging to the Royal (,'ollection, and dating 
from ‘the best Mughal period,’ but exam|)les of work of that 
age are very rare. 

'The art of decorating jade vessels with gems is an invention Jewelled 
of the Mughal jieriod, which may have been due to either the 
Europi-an or the Indian jewellers in the service of the court. 

'Two priceless s|)ecimens of this costly art- a bowl and a 
plume—are in the Indian Museum at South Kensington, and 
have been figured in Sir George Birdwood’s book. 

Several examples of small caskets and receptacles made of Kock 
rock crystal have been found in ancient Buddhist stufas. By 
far the most ancient, as well as the largest and most important 
of these, is the covered bowl which accompanied the relics of 
Buddha in the Pijirahwa stitpa mentiemed above. This bowl is 
3J: in. in diameter, and, including the cover, stands 3I in. high. 

'I'he cover, which fits with perfect accuracy, has a handle in 
the shape of a fish, hollowed out, and stuffed with stars of 
gold-leaf, 'i’he crystal bowl and the steatite; vases accompany¬ 
ing it are all turned on the lathe, and we thus learn that tlie 
Indian lapidaries were familiar with the use of the lathe in or 
about 450 n.c. 

'I'he skill of the ancient craftsmen in shaping, polishing, and Jewellery, 
pierc'ing gems of extreme hardness, is attested for the sanu- 
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remote date by the treasure accompanying the Piprahwa relics, 
as well as by other similar finds of later date. 'J'he combined 
testimony of ancient literature and archaeology proves that 
jewellery of an elaborate kind was used freely in India from 
very early times, but our knowledge of the actual forms of 
ancient jewellery is chiefly derived from bas-reliefs and 
the Ajanla |)aintings. The discovery a few years ago in 
Peshawar District of some fine specimens of complete neck¬ 
laces and pendants of complex design stands alone. 'These 
ornaments, which have been described and illustrated by- 
Mr. Marshall, were associated with Kushan coins, and may be 
assigned to the third century a. n. Seals and engraved gems 
of varying degrees of merit have been found at many ancient 
Indian sites, and Dr. Stein’s researches have disc-losed the 
existence of similar objects in the ruins of the sand-buried 
cities of Cdiinese 'Turkistan. In that region, as in India, the 
best c.xamplcs art' I lellc'nistic in design. 

VINt'ENT A. SMITH. 

Authorities 

The literature of Indian Archaeology is of such enormous hulk that 
a corn})lete enumeration of the items woidd fdl a volume. The official 
publications of the Archaeological Survey alone comprise Cunningham’s 
yiV/cc/f, twenty-three volumes; Vincent .Smith’s Genera! /m/e.r to the 
same, one volume; and the Imperial Seria, about thirty volumes large 
tjuarto, by various authors ; besides other series and numerous minor ami 
miscellaneous works issued by I.ocal (iovernments. Since the reorganization 
of the Archaecdogical .Survey liy J.ord Curzon, two Aunita! Reports, for 
1902—3 and 190.3-4, have apjxrared, edited by Mi. Marshall. 

The vfdiiminous Jommals and J'roeeeilinsts of the .Asiatic and Oriental 
Societies of England, India, and I'.iirope, as well as the thirty-foui volumes 
(juaito of the Itniian Antiquary, are full of innumerable articles on the subject. 

'The following works, not included in the regular series of Reports, will 
be found specially useful :— 

CiiNNlNGHAM, Rhilsa Topes: Stnpa of Thai hut; Alahhhodhi. Keu- 
c.i'ssoN, Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., 1 K7.3 (for Kanchi and Amara- 
vati). Fergusson and llCKGESs, Cave Temples of India. IUirgess, 
Hates on the Rauddha Roeh Temples of Ajantii (Hoinbay, 1879). GRIFFITHS, 
'I'he I'aintings in the Huddhist Cave Temples of Ajantii Uwo vols., atlas 
folio, l.ondon, 1896). GRiiNWEDEi., Huddhist Art m India, ed. 
Iturgess, transl. Gibson (London, 1901 ; with a copious bibliography). 
FotiCHER, IIArt Grt'ro-Rouddhitjue du Gandhdra (only vol. i yet published). 
Coi.E, Reports on the Presei~i>ation of Alational Monuments, India, ten 
parts (ancient and Muhammadanl, and Griggs’s I'resc)t>ation of Indian 
Monuments, 100 plates. Vinceni' Smith, The Jain Stiipa and other 
Antitjuities of Mathura (Allahabad, 1901). K. W. Smith, Tathpur-Sihri, 
four vols. quarto; and Moffhal Colour Deeoration of Agra, one vol. quarto. 
Le Bon, I.es Monuments de Ilnde (Baris, 1893''. MainIiRon, IlArt 
Indien (Paris, 1898). 



CHAPTER IV 

NUMISMATICS 

I. The Ancient Coinaf^c of Northern India 

l*'OK more tlian seventy years the varied coinages of India, introduc- 
whieh extend over a period of about 2,500 years, liave bi;c:n ‘“T* 
diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, 
whose labours have had a great share in the gradual recovery 
of the long-lost history of ancient India. For some obscure 
l)eriods, indeed, our knowledge is derived almost exclusively 
from coins, the only contemporary documents now surviving, 
liiit, although much has been drine, the numismatic field is 
so \xist, and the difficulties of its thorough exjiloration are so 
great, that ample scojie remains for further researches. In the 
following sketch an attempt is made, so far as th. prescribed 
limits of space [lermit, to give a general view ot the evolution 
of Indian coinage. The historical results of numismatic inve.s- 
tigations are embodied in the chapter devoted to the (xirly 
history of the country. 

The introduction into India of the use of coins, that is to 
say, metallic pieces of definite weight authenticated as currency 
by marks recognized as a guarantee of value, may he ascribed 
with much probability to the .seventh century ti.c., when 
foreign maritime trade seems to have begun. There is reawm 
to believe that the necessities of commerce with foreign 
merchants were the immediate occiision for the adoption by 
the Indian jjeoples of a metallic currency as well as of 
alphabetical writing. 

Coinage, as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, is, according < Pun^- 
to Oriental ideas, ‘ the business, not of the state, but of the 
banker and merchant*.’ In accordance with this principle, the 
earliest Indian currency was stnick by private persons, not by 
governments. This consists of bits of metal more or less 
rectangular in shape, and trimmed when necessary at the 
corners so as to scale the required weight. Sometimes the coins 

‘ ‘ Karly Commerce of Babylon with India,’./. R- A.S., 189**, p. sHt- 
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are altogether blank, more frecjuently they are blank on the 
reverse only, and, more frequently still, the reverse is impressed 
with one or two small marks, struck by a punch. 'I'he obverse 
commonly exhibits many such marks, im])rcssed by separate 
punches at different times. This ancient coinage is therefore 
generally dest:ribed by numismatists as ‘ punch-marked.’ 'I'he 
I^aws of Manu denote coins <»f this kind as puriinas, or ‘ eUl- 
lings,’ and Southern writers call them safakds, or ‘dominoes.’ 

'I'he metal is usually impure silver, containing abotit 20 per 
ctail. of alloy, 'fhe silver was evidently prepared as a plate, 
which was then cut up into strips from which the bits were 
divided. Silver was never produced to any considerable extent 
in India, but has always been, as it still is, one of the chief 
items in the list of imports. Silver coins, consequently, cannot 
have come into use until silver was freely imported, and if that 
metal was not available before 700 it.c. no silver coins can 
be of earlier date. Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion that the punch- 
marked coins were cojiied from Bab)’lonian originals after the 
opening of maritime trade in the seventh century it. c. has 
much to recommend it, although it cannot be regarded as 
jiroved. 

'I'he most archaic-looking coins known are punch-marked 
copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. 
They are much more elongated in form than the silver pieces, 
and seem to have been cut from a bar and struck to a different 
scale of weights. These rare copper pieces are possibly older 
than any silver coin, and may be a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes 

'I'he marks on the puncli-marked coins, whether silver or 
cojiper, are extremely numerous and varied. 'I’hey comprise 
rude outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of 
miscellaneous objects. Mr. Theobald has catalogued about 
300 of these devices Legends arc always absent. Punch- 
marked coins of roughly circular shape occasionally occur, 
and are probably a later development of the rectangular bits. 

The silver coins, of which the best specimens weigh about 
55 grains or 3^ grammes, are so adjusted in weight as to be 
the approximate equivalent of thirty-two rati seeds {Adrus 
precatorius). The rati may be rated as averaging about 

' At liairaiit, a very ancient site in Benares District, Carlleyle found 
twenty of these copper pieces, hut only four silver punch-marked coins 
(^Arch. .S’. Kep., xxii, 114'. See also J. A. S. />., 1897, pt. i, p. 298, pi. 
xxxviii. 

J. A,S. li., i8yo, pt. pi, viii-xi. 
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T'8o grains. The entire system of the ancient Hindu coinage 
of Nortfiem India was based on the weight of the rail. In the 
Soutli other seeds served as a metric basis. 

Cast coins, usually of co|)per or bronze, were largely used in Cast coins. 
Northern India along with the punch-marked currency. A 
few specimens are inscribed with characters dating from about 
300 B.c. Sometimes the metal, while in a half-fused state, was 
struck with a small die, which ]>roduced a square or circular 
incuse hollow. (k)ins of this kind, which were frecjuently 
struck in the second century u.c., may be designated as ‘hot- 
stamped.’ An interesting series, belonging to the great city 
of 'J'axila in the Punjab, enables us to trace thi; development 
of regular double-die coins through the ‘hot-stamped’ and 
‘single-die’ stages. 'Fhe final adoption of the ‘double-die’ 
system was undoubtedly due to Creek and Roman e\am])le. 

Ale.'candcr’s victorious progress through the Punjab and Sind 
from March, 326, to September, 325 n.c., produced little direct 
effect on the Indian coinage. A chieftain in the Salt Range, 
named Sophytes (Saubhuti), issued a few silver pieces in Creek 
style, .suggested probably by the well-known ‘ owls ’ of Athens ; 
but, on the whole, the indigenous currency, like the other 
institutions of India, was unaffected by the great Macedonian’s 
feat of arms. Immediately after his death (323 r..c.), the 
territories east of the Indus, which he had intended to annex 
permanently, were reconquered by the Indian Chandragupla, 
who became the first emperor of India, and administered his 
dominions on native principles. Not a trace remained of 
Alexander’s governors, garrisons, or institutions. 

In the middle of the third century u.c. the indejiendent Hactrian 
llactrian kingdom was separated from the Seleucid empire ofco‘“s- 
Syria, and in the following century several Ilactrian monarchs, 
notably Eucratides and Menander, made incursions into India, 
w'here their coins are now' found. Scions and connexions of 
the Bactrian royal family established themselves as rulers of 
principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the Punjab, which became Hellenized to 
a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency, chiefly in silver 
and copper, modelled on Greek lines, and up to about 150 r.. c. 
exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of the foreign 
kings on the border adopted the characteristic Indian square 
form for their coins, which in other respects also indicate the 
influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were adopted to 
meet the convenience of a mixed iiopulafirm, and the devices 
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reproduced familiar Indian objects. The later Indo-Clreek 
issues are semi-barbarous in style. 

The Punjab excepted, Inclia was little affected by the ideas 
of the West, and the vast populations of the interior continued 
their purchases and sales through the medium of the indigenous 
private currency. For this reason no cf)ins are known bearing 
the name of Asoka (272-232 P>.c.), or of any other member 
of the Maurya dynasty foutided by his grandfather f’handra- 
gtipta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the 
fart that the coins erroneously attributed by some authors to 
the Sunga dynasty (circa 188-76 ii.c.) bear the names of kings, 
Agni-mitra and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya 
(or Andhra) dynasty (circa a. n. 90 220), which are Northern 
in type althraigh geographically belonging to the South, also 
frequently re<-ord the name of the reigning sovereign. P>ut tlu' 
old system of private coinage continued in many localities, and 
was .still in full force in ('entral India at the time of the English 
conquest ’. I'o this day the people of liihar and Gorakhpur 
jirefer the unauthorized ‘ dumpy pice ’ made at private mints in 
Nejxal to the lawful copper coinage of the British Government. 

The con(]uest of the countries now known as Afghanistan 
and the Punjab by the chiefs of the Rushan clan of the Yueh- 
chi horde, about the middle and close of the first century a. n., 
brought India into relation with the Rom<an empire as ex¬ 
tended eastward by Augustus and his successors. The prince, 
whom European scholars conveniently designate as Kadphises 1 
(circa A.n. 45—85), annexed the Kabul valley and surround¬ 
ing regions to the Kuslian empire, and issued copper coins 
bearing on the f)bverse a king’s head palpably imitated from 
that of Augustus, and on the reverse a figure of the king seated 
on a Roman curule chair. 

His son, successor, and namesake, Kadphises II (circa 
A.n. 85-125), the conqueror of Northern Inditi, carried much 
farther the imitation of the imperial Roman coinage, and 
struck a large number of gold pieces, both aurei and double 
aurei, exactly agreeing with their Roman prototypes in weight, 
though considerably inferior in purity. 

'I’he te.stimony of Pliny that in his time (a.d. 77) a copious 
stream of Roman gold flowed eastward is abundantly confirmed 
by the numerous hoards of Roman coins which have been 
discovered both in Northern and Southern India. In the 
* Mfilcolm, Ctnlral India, ii, 84. 
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South, the imperial coins probably circulated at the ports as 
English sovereigns now circulate on the continent of Europe. 

In the North, large quantities of the Roman gold were probably 
melted down and reissued. 'I’he Kushan coins, although 
Roman aurei in weight, are mainly Oriental in .style, and not 
merely slavish copies of Roman models. I’he constant reverse 
device on the pieces issued by Kadj)hises II is the figure of 
the Indiiui god Siva, attended by his sacred humped bull. 

'I’he legends, which record the royal name and titles, are 
bilingual, in accordance with Ractrian practice. 'I'he obverse 
legend is inscribed in the Oreek language and character, but 
the language of the reverse legend is a form of Prakrit, or 
vernacular .Sanskrit, and the character is a form of thi- 
Kharoshthi alphabet, read like Hebrew from right to left. 
Kadjihiscs II also struck an extensive cojiper currency, similar 
in general style to his gold coinage. 'I’hc co|)per coins, 
which commonly show signs of long use, arc found in large 
quantities as far ca.st as IJenares. 

The Indo-Roman coinage of the Kushan dynasty, commonly 
called Indo Scythian, marks an epoch in tlie numismatic 
history of India. The Kushan kings, while retaining in their 
coin (k'vices many features jicculi.arly Oriental, definitely 
abandoned the native Indi.an tradition and adopted in 
essentials the European form of coin, h'rom this time forward 
the princijial coinages of Northern India are double-die 
]iieces, issued by the authority of the sovertiign. and usually 
bearing either bis effigy or bis name, or both. 

Kadphi.scs II was succeeded (circa a. i>. 125) by Kanishka, K.mishka. 
the conciueror of Kashmir, renowned in Duddhist tradition 
as the convener of the last Church Council, and the zealous 
])atron of the newer form of Buddhism ^I'his famous 
monarch regarded Kabul and Peshawar as his capital cities, 
and issued, probably chiefly from those mints, vast (juantities 
of gold and copjier coin. His aurei agree with those of his 
jiredecessor in weight and purity, but differ widely in design 
and legend. 'I’hc obverse device of the king standing .sacri¬ 
ficing at a fire-altar was retained as inherited from Kadphises 
II. The novel reverse devices, which display astonishing 
variety, arc devoted to the representation of an eclectic 
assemblage of gods and goddesses, beginning with the Greek 
HXior and SeXrjvrj, the Sun and Moon, and ending with 
Buddha, the Sakya sage. Many of the deities represented in 

* The exact date of Kanishka is still undetermined, and Dr. Fleet 
believes that he ]iicceded the Kadphises kings. 
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this strange company, such as Nanaia, Ocsho, and others, are 
plainly Zoroastrian. Kanishka was apparently a fire-worshijjper 
at first, and was converted to lluddhism in his later years. 
'I'he legends on both sides of Kanishka’s coins arc in (Ireek 
characters only, and the title (iaaiKevs ‘ king of 

kings,’ although occasionally expressed in the (Ireek language, 
is usually translated into a tongue which may be described as 
a form of Old I’ersian. 'The abundant copper, or bron/.e, 
coinage of Kanishka resembles the gold. 

lliividil a. 'riic <;oinagc, in both metals, of his successor Huvishka (acc. 

\.i). 153) is similar in general style. It agrees exactly in 
weight and purity with that of Kanishka, but is [lerhaps 
slightly inferior in execution. On the gold coins the king’s 
bust is substituted for the standing figure ; and on the bronze 
coins the monarch is depicted riding an eleiihant, or sitting 
cross legged, or perched on the edge of a throne with oni; 
foot hanging down and the other tucked u|). 'I'lie reverses, 
like those of Kanishka’s coins, exhibit an eclectic assemblage 
of deities, Greek, I’ersian, and Indian. The legends are in 
the Greek character. 

Va-iuilevn. With the accession of Huvishka’s successor, Vnsudeva (circa 
A. 0. 185), marked decadence sets in. The a/zrei retain their 
old weight, but each contains nearly ten grains less of pure 
gold. Vasudeva reverted to the obverse device of the standing 
king sacrificing at an altar, as favoured by Kanishka, and to 
the rever.se type of Siva with his bull, as used by Kadphises II. 
The eclectic pantheon of the two immediately preceding 
reigns has disa[)peared. The execution of Vasudeva’s coins 
is semi-barbarous, and his authentic issues are succeeded by 
a crowd of wholly barban)us imitations, many of w'hich are 
copied from .Sassanian models. The Ifellenic tradition is main¬ 
tained only by the use of corrupted Greek characters in the 
legends. The reign of Vasudeva terminated about a.o. 225. 

Nearly a century later (a.o. 320) a new imperial dynasty 
arose. The founder of the line assumed the name, Chandra 
Gu]>ta, of the first Indian emperor, and fixed his capital at 
Patali{)utra, the ancient seat of empire. His son, Samudra 
Gujjta, carried his victorious arms to the extremity of the 
Peninsula (circa a. i>. 330), and the next emiieror annexed 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, to the shore of the Arabian Sea. In 
the reign of the fifth monarch the imperial power was shattered 
(circa A. i>. 480) by the White Hun.s, whose fierce hordes had 
broken through the north-waistern passes, deluging the land 
with barbarism. India tluai reverted to lu r normal condition. 
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and again l>ecanu; a giiograpliical axjiression for a seclliing 
mass of ill-delined and loosely organized petty states, engaged 
in unceasing internecine war, uncontrolled by any paramount 
authority. 

The historical events thus briefly outlined are reflected in 
the coinage, (xupta gold l oin.s, which Sir A. Cunningham 
considered to be the most interesting series in India, are in the 
main a continuation of the Kiishiin coinage ; and those struck 
during the time of the great emperors of the dynasty continued 
to be Indo-Roman aurei in weight, although, with one excep¬ 
tion’, appretaably inferior in purity to the Kushiin issues. The 
devices display a surprising variety on both the obverse and 
the reverse, and are in some cases more artistic than anything 
that had been seen in India since the days of tlic Iku lrian 
monarchy. 

Recent researclies indicate that a marked revival of Sanskrit, 
as distinguishc^l from the Prakrit or vernacular, took placi; 
between A.o. 350 and 450 under the jiatronage of the (iupta 
emperors, vho fell a personal interest in literary and artistic 
movements. 'I'he artistic merit of the best Gujita coins seems 
to be closely related to the literary revival which found its 
highest expression in tlu: poians of Kalid.i.sa". 'J'he favour in 
which classical Sanskrit was held in those days is -learly indi¬ 
cated by the coin-legends, which arc expressed in neither Greek 
nor Prakrit, but in formal Sanskrit writti-n in accordance with 
the grammarians’ rules. P>ut the glory of this literary and 
artistic revival did not last long. Tlu: coinage shows signs of 
decadence early in the fifth century, and the final victory of 
the Huns about A. i). 480 swept away nearly all manifestations 
of intellectual and imaginative efibrl. 

'I’he rich variety of the earlier Gupta gold coin devices 
gradually settled down into one pattern, with the standing king 
for the obverse, and a goddess seated on a lotus flower for the 
reverse type. These two designs dominate the coinage of 
Northern India for centuries. 'J'he sUinding king is seen in 
a corrupt form on innumerable nameless coins, and may be 
traced in the ]>rovincial coinage of Kashmir as late as 1339 
{C.M. /., ji. 37). The seated goddess became the fashionable 
reverse dev’ice for the mediaeval Hindu dynasties, and even 
ajipears on coins struck at Kanauj by the Muhammadan king 
Muhammad bin Sam in 1194 {Thomas, p. 20). 

* I’rnkaSaditya. 

'•* See Bhandarkar’s essay, A recf> into the Karly History of India 
(Bombay, 1900). 
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'I'lie rare copjrer coins of the Gupta dynasty, though curious 
and not without interest, are devoid of artistic merit. 

The Gupta silver coinage is imitated from that of the foreign 
Saka Satraps of Surashtra or Kathiawar, whose dynasty, after 
enduring for three centuries, was overthrown by the third 
Gupta emperor about a.i>. 390. 

The Satrap coins are hemidrachmae, weighing from 30 to 36 
grains. I’heir pedigree may be traced back to the Indo-Greek 
issues of Hyreodes and Apollodotus I’hilopator. A vestige of 
the Hellenic tradition, kept alive by commerce with Alex¬ 
andria, is preserved in corrupt Greek legends. 'I'he last trace 
of the use of the Greek alphabet in India had disapircared by 
A. u. 400 ; but the name drachma [dramfna), as the designation 
of a coin, and the (jreck weight-standard survived in certain 
regions at least until the eleventh or twelfth century. 

After the fall of the Gupta empire the coinages of the count¬ 
less native rulers and of the rude Hun invaders vie with each 
other in barbarous degradation. The partial restoration of the 
]jaramt)unt ])Ower by Harshavardhana (a.o. 606) had no 
beneficial effect on the coinage. Certain moneys inscribed 
with the letter H, which have been asiTibed to him, but 
with<;ut sufficient reason, could not be much worse e.\ecuted'. 

The prevalent style in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries was a barbarous imitation of the Sassanian coins of 
I’ersia, which are characterized by a representation of a fire- 
allar with supixrrters. This device, introduced into India by 
the Huns, was so corrupted by ignorant imitators as to be 
often unrecognizable Ivy eyes not trained by study of the 
gradual degradation of the original type. 

About the end of the ninth la-iitury several Hindu dynasties 
of note begin to emerge. These dynastie.s, the Chandels of Ma- 
hoba, thcTomarsof Delhi, the Kuthors of Kanauj, and the Hai- 
hayas of Chedi or Central India, introduced a new style of coin, 
which was first struck by Gangeyadeva of Chedi early in the 
eleventh century. In consequence,apparently, of Muhammadan 
example, the king’s name and title in three lines occupied the 
obverse in lieu of his effigy, the reverse device being the seated 
goddess of the Gupta series. As has been already mentioned, 
coins of this pattern were struck by Muhammad bin Sam in 1194. 
The latest specimen is a Chandel coin issued about 1250. 

Another new type was invented by the mint-masters of the 
Brahman kings of Ohind, commonly, but erroneously, called 

* Certain coinit of this monarch, resembling the Gupta silver coinage, 
have been (liscovercd recently by Mr. Burn {J, R, A, S,, 1906, p. S43). 
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‘ iho Hindu kings of Kabul’ (circa a.d. 860—950), which is 
known to numismatists as the ‘ Bull and Horseman,’ because the 
device on the obverse is a horseman, and that on the reverse 
a bull. M'his type was copied by theChauhan kings of Delhi 
and Ajmer, by the early Muhammadan Sultans of Delhi up to the 
reign of Balban (1265 ; C. C. N. Z, p. 69), and by the Rajas of 
the petty sub-Himalayan State of Kangra. In this little king¬ 
dom it survived until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
i^C. M. I., p. io8). 

II. Mnliainmadau and Indo-Enropcan 

In the year a.d. 696 7 (a.h. 77), sixty-four years after the Muh-nni- 
death of the I’rophet, the first distinctive Muhammadan coins 

* „ . . COlUa. 

were struck by the Khalifa (Calijih) of Damascus, 'riiese pieces 
were strictly orthodo.x, being inscribed on both sides with 
pious ])hrases, and free from all taint of imagery. A few years 
later, in a.d. 712, Muhammad the son of Kasim conquered 
Sind and the governors set up by him or his successors 
issued a considerable series of coins, chiefly .silver, but includ¬ 
ing some copiier, which have the distinction of being the first 
Muhammadan coins struck in India {C.C.N.I, pj). 45, 55). 

They are modelled on the mintage of the Khalifas of Damascus 
and Baghdad, and are of .some interest as giving information 
concerning the names of the governors and of the mint cities. 

'I’he first wave of Muslim conquest expended its force in the 
jirovinces of Sind and Multiln in the Indus Valley, and made 
no imiiression on the vast mass of India, fhe native dynasties, 
Rathors, Chandels, and the rest, went on coining rude money 
in their accustomed fashion, and neither knew nor cared 
anything about the numismatic innovations of the foreign 
zealots on the Indus. 

The first serious Muslim attack on the interior Indian Gh.i/ni 
kingdoms was made towards the close of the tenth century by coins- 
Sabuktagln, king of (lhazni, who defeated a formidable con¬ 
federacy of princes, and established his authority at Peshawar. 

His more famous son, Mahmud of Ghazni, devoted the greater 
jmrt of his reign of thirty-two years (a.d. 998-1030) to making 
plundering raids into India, and has thus some claim to 
be regarded as an Indian sovereign. He struck coins 
which are remarkable for possessing a marginal legend in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Arabic inscription ( Thomas, p. 48). 

His son Masaud, and his grandson Maudud, also struck coins 

' The name is erroneously written Muhammad Kasim by Elphinstoue 
and many other writers. 
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at the same mint, ropied from the ‘Bull and Horseman ’ type 
of the kings of Oliind, and did not hesitate to violate the strict 
rule of the Korati by placing the images of creatures on their 
coins. .So far as is known, these arc the earliest Muhammadan 
coins striK-k in India which bear images (C.C.N.I., p. 60). 
Notwithstanding its defiance of a fundamental rule of religion, 
the innovation maintained its ground, and the Muliammadan 
kings of Ghazni and North-western India continued to use 
the ‘ Hull and Horseman ’ device up to the time of Balban 
(,\.i). 1265). 

The real founder of the Musalman dominion in India was 
Muizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, otherwise known with 
i:ml)arrassing Oriental redundancy as Shahrd* ud-dui, or 
Muhammad Ghorl (a.i>. 1193 1205). His Ghazni coins follow 
the old style of the Khalifas of Baghdad ; but his Indian 
coins, which arc extremely numerous, usually exhibit theOhind 
devici,' of the ‘ Bull and Horseman,’and are mostly comjiosed 
of billon, an alloy of cojijicr and silver, mingled in irregular 
and widely varying pro[)onions. This exteedingly inconvenient 
currency, the value of which could only be determined by assay 
or touch, was borrowed from the contemporary Hindu irrinces, 
and the prejudices of the conquered Indians were further 
humoured by the use of bilingual legends and the native scale 
of weights. Certain gold coins struck by Muhammad bin 
Sam in the Gangetic valley actually bear the image of the 
Hindu goddess Lakshmi. Images then disairpear from the 
Muhammadan coinage of India, and arc not again seen until 
the unorthodox Akbar and his son Jahangir ventured to 
reintroduce them on some limited issues. 

Altamsh (Iltitmish), the most notable of the 'I'lirkish Slave 
kings of Delhi, who erected the Kutb Minar, kept his mint 
busy during his reign (a.u. 1210-35), and emitted a copious 
currency, chiefly in billon, comprising many varieties. His 
daughter Razia (1236-9), the only queen who ever ruled 
at Delhi, perpetuated her name by the issue of a few rare 
coins. Balban (a.d. 1265 87), as has been mentioned, was 
the last sovereign of Delhi to use the ‘ Bull and Horseman ’ 
device. He struck a large number of silver coins of orthodox 
type, and a few gold pieces in the same style, besides small 
change in copper and billon. 

The next notable reign from the numismatic point of view 
is that of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (a.u. 1295-1315), the 
conqueror of the South. His silver, copper, and billon coins 
are extremely abundant, and his gold pieces are not very rare. 
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Some of his gold coins, inferior in purity to tlic standard 
coinage, seem to have been manufactured out of the treasure 
plundered from the Hindu kings of the South. 

This able monarch’s worthless son, Kutb-ud din Mubarak Kaib-ucl- 
Shah (a.d. 1316-20), introduced an innovation in the Muham-‘’*“- 
madan series by reverting to the old Hindu square form of 
coin, which continued to be used from time to time until the 
reign of Shah Jahan. 

Muhammad, son of Tughlak (1324-51 a.d.), one of the Tughlak 
strangest figures in history, who was ‘ learned, merciless, 
religious, and mad,’ has been called by Mr. Thomas the ‘ prince 
of moneyers.’ The title was justly earned by the vari(!ty and 
beauty of his coins, which surpa.ss those of all other Indian 
.sovereigns in the elegance of their Arabic legends. 'I'his mad 
king tried to replenish his treasury by the simple expedient 
of coining brass in vast (juantities and ordaining that it should 
be accepted as silver. In order to induce his subjects to acce))t 
this arrangement, the legends on the coins informed holders 
that ‘ truly he who obeys the Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
obeys (lod,’ and enjoined ui>on them the Koranic command 
to ‘ Obey God, and the I’rophct, and those in authority.’ but 
pious maxims affirming the divine right of kings, even when 
backed by the power of a cruel despot, failed to ^-ompel the 
acceptance of brass as silver; and a century after the tyrant’s 
death, ‘ mountains ’ of the rejected coins piled up in his fort of 
Tughlakabad testified to the failure of his crude finance 
{Thomas, p. 247, note). 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, having gained the throne by 
parricide, laid great stress ui)on the recognition of his title by 
the acknowledged head of the Musalman world—the Khalifa of 
Egypt, who had succeeded to the honours formerly enjoyed 
by the rulers of Damascus and Baghdad. When this desired 
recognition was secured in about the middle of his reign, the 
Indian monarch discontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage, and substituted that of the Egyptian Khalifa. Coins 
of this class are common. 

The coinage of the succeeding kings of the 'I'ughlak and 
Lodi dynasties offers little of interest. Ibrahim, the last Lodi 
king, was decisively defeated at Panipat in 1526 by Babar, the 
founder of the dyna.sty of the ‘ Great Moguls.’ I'he coins of 
Babar followed foreign models. 

Sher Shah, the Afghan rival of Babar’s son Humayun, is Sari coins, 
entitled to the honour of establishing the reformed system of 
currency, which lasted throughout the Mughal period, was 
VOL. II. L 
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maintained by the East India Company down to 1835, and 
is the basis of tlie existing British currency. He finally 
abolished the inconvenient billon coinage of mixed metal, and 
struck well-executed pieces in gold, silver, and copper, to 
a fixed standard of both weight and fineness. His silver 
rupees, which weigh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of pure 
silver, being thus practically equal in value to the modern 
rujjee, often have the king’s name in Nagari characters in 
addition to the usual Arabic inscriptions. The coins of the 
other kings of the struggling Siiri dynasty are similar, but much 
less numerous. 

The early issues of the great Akbar (1555 1605), the con¬ 
temporary of Queen Elizabeth, closely follow Slier Shah’s 
models, the gold and silver coins being broad iiieces with 
elaborately interlaced Arabic legends. His later coins are 
smaller in diameter. 

In the thirtieth year of his reign (a.i>. 1584) Akbar 
utilized the c;oinagc to exfircss his attachment to the ‘ Divine 
Religion’ which he hiid invented. His ctiins were hence¬ 
forward dated in the years of the Divine Era beginning with 
February, 1556, the first year of the reign; and Persian 
names of the month were substituted for the customary Arabic. 
Many of the coins bear the ambiguous words Allahu Akbar, 
which may be interpreted as meaning either ‘ God is most 
great,’ or ‘ Akbar is God,’ and were jirobably intended to con¬ 
vey a double sense to the select few who had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the im]ierial creed. 

Akbar, like his son Jahangir and his grandson Shah Jahan, 
disregarded the Mosaic and Koranic prohibitions against 
making the likeness of anything that is in heaven or earth, and 
freely used the aid of pictorial art for the decoration of his 
palaces; but on the coinage he employed image devices very 
sparingly, and only on three very rare type.s in gold. The 
square coins of Akbar in gold and silver, which bear on the 
corners the names of ‘ the four companions ’ of Muhammad, 
being much prized as amulets, are frequently imitated. The 
long list of his mints, at least seventy in number, testifies to 
the extent of his empire. 

Jahangir maintained on the whole his father’s mint system, 
but rarely struck copper coins, w'hich had been abundantly 
provided by the copious issues of Sher Shah and Akbar. He 
abandoned the use of Akbar’s ‘ Divine Year,’ and expressed 
the date according to the ordinary Muhammadan epoch, 
although still continuing to employ the Persian solar year and 
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monllis for the record of the regnal years. He habitually 
inserted in the legends of his coins doggerel Persian couplets, 
wliich had been tentatively employed by Akbar, and was 
followed in this jrracticc by many of his successors. 

'I'he issues of Jahangir arc remarkable for their beauty and 
also for the introduction of a number of curiosities—the 
delight of the collector. His dec'p and abiding affection for 
his able consort Nur Jahiin is commemorated by the pieces 
struck in his later years, which bear her name in conjunction 
with his own. His contempt for the prohibitions of orthodoxy 
and his love of the bottle are recorded by the gold coins which 
represent the monarch sitting cross-legged on his thixmo, 
goblet in hand. Other j)ortrait coins depict him with different 
accessories. H(! was the only Muhammadan rulc'r of India 
who ventured to i)lace his portrait on his coins. 

J'he much-pri/.ed zodiacal scries in gold and silver was the 
result of a freak, which is thus di scribed in his autobiography :— 

‘ hormerly,’ he writes, ‘ it was customary to strike my name on 
one; side of the coin, and that of the ])lace, .and the month, and 
the year of the reign, on the obverse. It now occurr(;d to my 
mind that, instead of the name of the month, the figure of the 
sign of the zodiac corres|ionding to the jiarticular month should 
be stamped. For instance, in the month of Farwardin, the 
figure of a ram ; in Ardibihisht that of a bull, and so on ; that is, 
in every month in which a coin might be struck, the figure of 
the constellation in which the sun might be at the time should 
be impressed on one side of it. This was my own invention ; 
it had never been done before.’ 

Nor was it ever done again. The most nearly complete 
genuine scries of these curiosities, which have been extensively 
forged, is that in the British Museum. 

'Phenext emperor, Shah Jahiin (a.d. 1627-58), abst.aincd from Shah 
his father’s numismatic eccentricities, and issued an abundant 
coinage in silver and gold. Some of the gold pieces are of 
enormous size. His copper coins are rare. A small issue of 
square coins in white base metal, bearing his name, struck at 
Sopara near Bombay, were probably intended to supersede 
similar Portuguese coins current in that jiart of the country 

The coinage of the fanatical Aurangzeb {1659-1707) is, of Aurang- 
course, strictly orthodox. Motives of reverence induced him coins 
to abstain from placing the Kalhna, or Muhammadan con¬ 
fession of faith, on objects which must necessarily be handled 

' SopdrA and I'adana, Bombay Educ. Soc. Press, p. 7, pi. ii,9; reprinted 
from J. Horn. S. A. S., 1882. 
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alike by the unbelievers and the faithful. His coinage is 
monotonous in character, and chiefly interesting for the mints, 
seventy or more in number, of which it records the names. 

'I'he numismatic history of the feeble successors of Aurang- 
zeb need not be recounted in detail. It is remarkable for the 
fact that, notwithstanding the disintegration and disorder of the 
empire, the weiglit and fineness of the imperial coinage con¬ 
tinued to be maintainetl. By gradual steps it passed into an 
Anglo-Indian coinage. 'I'he East India Comiiany, which had 
for a long time surreptitiously copied the imperial issues, 
fibtained in January, 1717, a formal grant of the right to coin 
at Bombay. Permission to cojiy the rupees of Arcot, near 
Madras, was granted in 1742, and in 1757 the Company’s mint at 
Calcutta was legally established. Additional mints were sub¬ 
sequently set up in the interior at Benares, Farrukhabad, and 
other places. All the coins struck at these mints were copies 
of various Mughal issues, distinguished only by the insertion f)f 
emblems, such as the cinquefoil and lion. 

Ultimately the necessity for an authoritative currency be¬ 
came pressing, and the temporary expedient was adopted of 
selecting for mechanical imitation the Mughal coins of certain 
mints and years. For example, the Calcutta mint, from the 
year 1793, struck copies of the rupees i.ssued in the name of 
the titular emperor Shah Alam at Murshidabad in the nine¬ 
teenth year of his reign, which became known as sikka rupees ; 
while the Farrukhabad mint copied the rupees of the forty- 
fifth year of the same monarch. 

I'his unsatisfactory system was swept away by the legislation 
of 1835-6, when ‘the Company established an English 
coinage with the head of William IV in place of the name of 
the Mughal emperor, and all the older issues were ordered to 
be supjDressed.’ 'Phe standard rupee thus established weighs 
180 grains, or one tola, and contains 175 grains of pure silver. 
It is reckoned as equivalent to 16 annas, and the anna 
is subdivided into 12 pies. The legal tender is silver; but 
recent legislation, by restricting the volume of the coinage, has 
given the rupee an artificial value, and made it equivalent to 
the fifteenth part of a sovereign, which may now be tendered in 
payment of debts at the rate of 15 rupees. From 1835 the 
evolution of Indian coinage may be considered as closed; the 
currency of India from that date is a branch of that of the 
British empire. 

The coinages of the independent Muhammadan States— 
Bengal, Malwa, Jaunpur, Gujarat, and others—which from time 
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to lime came into being as the imperial power of Delhi was 
obscured, do not call for detailed notice. I’hey are closely 
related to the imperial series. 'J'he octagonal silver coinage of 
the Hinduized Ahom dynasty in Assam is peculiar and well 
executed. 

The coinages of the modern Native States, whit:h were Motlem 
formed for the most part during the decay of the Mughal 
empire in the eighteenth century, are, almost without exception, 
crude in design, coarse in execution, and wanting in interest. 

In recent years many of the Stales have agreed to use the 
imperial coinage. 

The Indo-Euro])ean <’urrencies, of which a good summary European 
ac(X)unt will be found in Captain 'rufiiell’s Hints, may like- coins, 
wise be dismissed here with only a passing notice. The com- 
lilicated history of the East India Company’s coinage may be 
pursued by the curious reader in Mr. 'I’hurston’s works. The 
Indo-l’ortuguese coins, struck at seven mint.s, of which Goa 
was the [irincipal, have been described by the same painstaking 
author. 'I'he Indt)-Danish mint at 'I'ranquebar produced a 
considerable variety of coin.s, many of which are now’ either 
very rare or no longer extant. The lead coins (a.d. 1640—87) 
are among tin; rarest. Coins of the same metal were also 
issued by the English and Dutch factories. Durin,^ the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the Dutch had mints at Pulicat, 
'I'liticorin, and several other places in Southern India, W’here 
they struck coins in gold, silver, and copper. 'I’he Indo- 
Erench coinage minted at Pondicherry is small in volume and 
poor in variety. Its characteristic devices are the cock and the 
fleur-de-lis. 


III. Southern India 

'I’he term Southern India is to be understood as a general 
name for the Peninsula to the south of the Narbada river and 
tlie "Vindhyan mountains, the home of the Dravidian races. 
This vast region, except in prehistoric limes, was far les.i 
affected by foreign influence than were the plains of the North. 
The isolation of the South is reflected in its coinage, which w’as 
developed by the Dravidians on independent lines, and pre¬ 
sents a general aspect differing widely from that of the North. 
But the isolation of the Peninsula w’as not absolute ; and .some 
classes of coins which, from a geographical point of view’, 
must be included in the southern division, are, in respect of 
their type, to be regarded as outliers of the northern system, 
w’hich followed foreign models. 
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TIk; coinage of Southern India presents greater difficulties 
to the student and offers less reward for his labours than that 
of the North. 'I'he political hi.story of the Dravidian countries 
is obscure, examples of really ancient coins are rare, and the 
comparatively modern issues which fill collectors’ cabinets are 
ill adajited to serve as aids to the historian striving to recover 
the outlines of the story of a long-forgotten past. The coins 
are freciueiitly extremely minute, sometimes weighing less than 
2 grains; the devices are crude and indistinct ; legends are 
commonly either absent, or too brief and enigmatical to be of 
use ; and dates, except on certain late Muhammadan coins, are 
invariably lacking. 

'I'lie extraordinary scarcity of really ancient soutln;rn coins 
may be partially exjilained by the destructive raids of plunder¬ 
ing invaders from the North, who swejit the country bare, and 
brought home untold treasure. The earliest recorded raid of 
this kind is that of Samudra tlupta. about A.o. 330, who 
penetrated nearly to the extremity of the I’eninsula, and enriched 
his treasury with vast s])oil. Nearly a thousand years later his 
exploit was repeated by Malik Krifur, who carried off to Delhi 
gold valued at alxjut £3,000,000 sterling. 'I'he later Muham¬ 
madan invaders were not slow to imitate the example of their 
forerunners ; and in 1565 the sack of Vijayanagar, one of the 
most magnificent cities of the world, scattered or destroyed the 
hoarded wealth of many generations. 

I'unch- The domino-shaped ])unch-niarked c<jinage, the puratias or 
coinsofthc 'law books, as de.scribed at the beginning of 
South. this chajiter, was common to both Northern and Southern 
India. The ancient cast coins which circulated along with the 
punch-marked coins in the North do nol seem to occur in the 
South. 'I’he date when the silver and copper punch-marked 
coins ceased to be current is not known, but it is jirobably to 
be jilaced not earlier than A.n. 200. In Coimbatijre silver 
punch-marked coins have been found associated with denarii of 
Augustus, who died in a.d. 14 ; and similar ))ieces have been 
obtained from a inegalithic tomb, which may be as late in date. 
In the P.andyan kingdom of the extreme south the ‘punch- 
marked ’ coins pass into very similar die-struck coins in copper, 
and Mr. Loventhal suggests with con.siderable probability that 
the use of the die was introduced from the North along with 
Buddhism. But, taking Southern India as a whole, the punch- 
marked currency may be said to have had no progeny. Die- 
struck silver coins of at all ancient date are very few and 
unimportant. In historical times the principal coinage of the 
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South was in gold not silver. At the time of Malik Kafur’s 
raid (a. D. 1310) it is recorded that the southern treasure con¬ 
sisted exclusively of gold. 

When or how this gold eoinage originated is not known. t'*old coins 
'I'he modern miners in the Wynaad and Kolar districts find 
everywhere the traces of ancient workings, and the conjecture 
seems probable that the discovery of the gold-mines was the 
immediate cause of the substitution of gold for silver in 
the main currency. The earliest known gold coins, which 
Dr. llidie believed to date from the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, are slightly flattened pellets or globules of metal, 
bearing no device save a minute and indistinct punc;h mark. 

These curious pieces, which are extremely rare, weigh about 
52 grains (3-3^8 grammes) each. 

The southern system of coinage, like the northern, is based 
on the Weights of indigenrius seeds. 'I’he northern scale rested 
on the rati seed {Abrus precatorius), which may conveniently 
be taken as eciuivalent to about i-8o grains. According to this 
system puriiiia, or silver punch-marked coin, was equal in 
weight to thirty-two rati seeds. Th<i southerners used as the 
basis of their scale the kalanju seed, or ‘ Molucca bean ’ 

(Guilandina or Caesalpiuia Jionduc), weighing about 50 grains, 
and the inanjddi seed {Adfuanthera pavouina\ weighing about 
a tenth of the kalanju. According to this scale, the purdna 
was roughly erjual in weight to a kalanju seed. 'I'he standard 
coins, subseijuently known as pan, lion, vardlia, or ‘ jiagoda,’ 
usually weighed apjiroximately 52 grains, and the small coins, 
the fanams of later times, were each a tenth of the ‘pagoda’ of 
52 grains. This system lasted substantially un<-hanged uj) to 
1.S33. In compaiatively modern times Dutch ducats and 
Venetian sequins also circulated as roughly equivalent in 
weight to the pagoda (^r golden kalanju. Some of the more 
ancient gold coins are considerably heavier, ranging up to 
70 grains, and it is not clear how their weight was calculated. 

Among the more ancient issues, the most intelligible and 
interesting series is that attributable to the Chalukya dynasty, 
which sej)arated into two branches—the Western, first at 
Vatftpi (Badami), subsequently at Kalyan; and the Eastern, 
first at Vengi, subsequently at Rajahmundry, about a.u. 620. 

The coins <jf this series are so rare that all the specimens which 
Sir Walter Elliot ctmld collect in the course of twenty-five 
years’ search suffice only to fill one small plate’. The boar 
device characteristic of the Chalukya coinage is the origin of the 
* Madras I. Lit. and Sc,, i8.sS, pi. i. 
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vernacular designation varaha or varagati (‘birar’) universally 
applied to the peculiar gold coin of Southern India, to which 
the European settlers subsequently gave the name ‘ pagoda,’ 
supposed to be a corru])tion of the word ‘ dhagavaft,^ or 
‘ goddess.’ 

Some of tile earliest Chaiukya pieces, dating perhaps from 
the sixth cititury, are cup-shaped, with plain reverse. 'J’hc 
obverse is the concave side, the central figure being a boar, 
around which four or five other symbols have been subse¬ 
quently stamped by means of smaller dies or punche.s. 'I’hese 
curious coins thus exhibit a transitiim frtim the u.se of jiunches 
to that of a regular die. Apparently the jiractice of punch 
marking lingered on the gold coinage long after its disuse on 
the silver and cojiper. 

A few siiecimens of the later (’halukya issues, assigned 
vaguely to the period between a.d. Ooo and looo, apjiroach the 
dumpy form of the modern pagoda, but are heavier in weight 
than the heaviest of the recent jiagodas. 'I'he Chaiukya boar, 
as well as the fish emblem of the I’andya dynasty of the 
extreme south, continues to appear on Chola coins of the 
eleventh century, b}- which period the Chola dynasty of 'I'anjore 
had absorbed the Chaiukya and Pandya kingdoms. 

Many of the Chola coins exhibit on the obverse an exceed¬ 
ingly crude standing figure, borrowed from the Pandyas, who 
in their turn had imitated it from the familiar ^ standing king ’ 
type of the Gupta kings of Northern India. 'I’hc famous 
monarch Raj.araja (acc. A.n. 985) was the first Chola king to 
adopt this device, which was again imitated on the abundant 
coinage of the Ceylonese Napoleon, I’arakrama Bahu (acc. 
A.i). 1153). Another example of the intrusion of a northern 
tyjic of coinage into the South is afforded, as already noticed, 
by the much more ancient Andhrabhritya, or Andhra, coins 
(circa a.t>. 90-220). 

'I'he coins of the fiowerful dynasty of "Vijayanagar (circa 
A.D. 1340-1565), beginning with tho.sc of Bukka, the first king, 
constitute a long serie.s, chiefly in gold. 'Phe cenns agree in 
general aspect with the mc^dern dumjty pagoda, and weigh, 
approximately, either 52 grains or half that amount*. After 
the destruction of Vijayanagar, in a.d. 1565, this series was 
extensively imitated by innumerable native chieftains, as well 
as by the European factories. 

* Additional references for the Vijayanagar series are : Hultzscii, I. A., 
XX, p. 301, 3 pi.; ibid., xxi, p. 321, 2 pi. ; ibid., xxv, p. 317, 3 pi.: 
Kanga Chari and Desika Chari, ibid., xxiii, p. 34, i pi. 
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'I'he coinage of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, a.s well 
as that of Krishna Raja of Mysore, is alsc) based on the 
Vijayanagar model. The imperial currency is now used in 
the Mysore State, but the 'rravanc:ore mint still issues coinage 
in the southern style. 'J’ipu’s coinage is of special interest, 
owing to the fanciful changes introduced by liim, including a 
new set of names for the mint towns, a special era dating from 
the birth of the Prophet, ami a whimsical method of exjiress- 
ing the dates. 'The numismatist is thankful to find the dates 
given in any fashion. 

The coins of the llahmani an<l other Muhammadan States 
of the South are executed in substantially the same style as 
the ordinary Delhi coinage, and have no connexion with the 
])eculiar southern system. 

During the eighteenth century the currency of the Peninsula 
fell into a state ol such utter confusion that in 1806 the Knglish 
officials administering the Ceded Districts of Cuddapah 
and Bellary fouml thirty-two kinds of gold jiagodas and 
fifteen kinds of silver rupees in circulation. Tegislation passed 
in 1833 swept away this chaos, and made the rupees f)f 
Madras, Bombay, and Ujiper India equal in value and equi¬ 
valent to fifteen-sixteenths of the sikka rujiee of Murshiilab.nd, 
which still continued current in Lower Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. Acts of the I.,egislature, jiasscd in 1835 and subse¬ 
quent years, established the modern Anglo-Indian currency 
system throughout India. 

VINCEN'P A. SMll'H. 
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CHAPTER V 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

'I’o present, even in the merest outline, any satisfactory 
account of Indian architecture in the space allotted in the 
fcdlowing pages may seem almost impossible. In no other 
country, perhaps, have so many various styles been employed, 
nor have developments and changes of the styles been so 
marked. I'o separate these various forms into well-defined 
grouj)s with distinctly recognized characteristics, and to trace 
their modifications in the course of history, is the task pre¬ 
sented to the student. To, give any comjwehensive outline 
of the development of tliese varieties and of their comple.x 
relations to one another would necessitate entering into details 
and the employment of illustrations that would be incompatible 
with the extent and aims of this chapter: the most that can be 
attempted is a sketch of the main features of a.ohitectural 
advancement with reference to out.standing examples, to which 
may be added some notices of less-known grou])s. For a fuller 
account the reader may be referred to Fergusson’s History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

'I'he careful study of this art as develojied in India is of 
extreme interest for the general history of architecture; and, 
whatever may be his estimate of its aesthetic qualities, the 
student cannot fail to realize that the designers of Indian 
structures attained as successfully as thi'ir Western contem¬ 
poraries the aims they had before them, though they used 
arrangements and adoj)ted forms and details very different 
from those of Occidental builders in ancient or mediaeval 
times. 'These forms and their adaptations of course require 
study for their i)roper a]3preeiation; but once this is under¬ 
stood they become really interesting—for the perception of 
the suitability of the design to its purpose creates an interest, 
if not an admiration, for the whole. But besides the scientific 
advantages of the study, which need not be here enumerated, 
it has been remarked by the late Mr. Fergusson—to whose 
genius the science of the history of architecture owes so 
much—that ‘it will undoubtedly be conceded by those who 
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are familiar with the subject that, for certain cjualities, the 
Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display an exuberance 
of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of detail to 
be found nowhere else.’ 

Without any properly historical chronicle, our knowledge of 
Indian history and antiquities is hampered by difficulties not 
perhai)s found in the case of any other country. We posse.ss 
scarcely a landmark in history previous to the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great in the fourth century li.c., nor do 
we know of an architectural monument of earlier date. For later 
periods there are fortunately a few examples dated by inscrip¬ 
tions, and for others—by a[)plying the scientific principles 
developed by 'I'homas Rickman for the discrimination of 
other styles and relative ages of architectural wcjrks—we are 
now enabled to arrange the nuniunients of India with consider¬ 
able certainty in chronological sccjuence or order of succcssitai. 

Architecture, it must be understood, is something more 
than the mere art of building in any form ; and, if a definition 
is required, it must be that it is the fine art of designing and 
constructing ornamental buildings in wood, stone, or other 
material. It is thus distinct from common building or civil 
engineering. 

E arly y I rchitcctnrc — I Voodcii 

It is generally conceded that in the early architecture of 
India, as in that of Burma, China, and Jaiian, wood was solely 
or <'hiefly em])loyed ; and, if brick or stone were in use, it was 
only as a building material for foundations and for engineering 
purposes, liven as late as the end of the fourth century n.c. 
we find Megasthenes stating that Pataliputra, the capital of 
Chandragupta, was ‘ surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with 
loophttlcs for the discharge of arrows’; and if the capital were 
defended by such palisading, wc may fairly infer that the 
architecture of the time was wholly wooden. And, for all 
religious or private structures in a tropical climate, wood has 
marked advantages over stone. On the Sanchl gateways, brick 
walls are represented, aj)parently, however, as fences or limits 
with serrated copings, but not in architectural .structures. And 
at whatever date stone came to be introduced, the Hindus 
continued and repeated the forms they had employed in the 
earlier material, and pre.served their own style, so that it bore 
witness to the antecedent general use of wood. Hence we are 
able to trace its conversion into lithic forms until finally its 
origin disappears in its absorption in later styles. 
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The perishable nature of this material readily accounts for 
the disappearance of all Indian buildings of early date. 
Memorial stupas, it is true, have been assigned by some 
archaeologists to a date previous to the fourth century B.c. ; 
but they have been excavated with so little conception of 
scientific method that the main result has been the destruction 
of such evidences of their real age as might have existed. We 
have thus no monument of an architectural character that we 
can cite as certainly belonging to a date before the third 
century u.c. ; one to be noted presently is hardly architectural 
and shows but little experience in the use of stone. 'The 
transition from wood to stone was naturally, as in other 
countries, made gradually, and at first by the use of brick, to 
fill in tin* wooden framing of the structures. 

I'he s[)read of Huddhism to the westward and, at latest, the 
invasion r)f Alexander brought India into contact with Persia, 
where, in the sixth and fifth centuries it. c., Cyrus and the 
succeeding Aehaemenian kings had hewn out mausoleums in 
the rocks and constructed [lalaces with stone basements, pillars, 
and doorways, filling in the walls with brick, as in the earlier 
Assyrian buildings, 'fhese werrks would naturally attract the 
attention of Indian visitors—whether missionaries, ambassa¬ 
dors, or merchants ; and the report of such magnificent 
structures would tempt Indian princes to copy them. 'I’he 
emba.ssies of Megasthenes to Chandragupta, and of Deimachus 
to his son, were probably not the only visits of the kind during 
the interval between the time of Alexander and the accession 
of Asoka; and such visitors from the West were specially 
suited to convey a knowledge of Persian arts to the contem¬ 
porary Indian potentates. The daughter of Seleucus Nikator, 
too, who was given in marriage to Chandragupta, may have 
helped in this. 

By the middle of the third century u.c. we find the great 
Asoka in communication with the contemporary kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Cyrene; and to his 
reign belong the great stone pillars, with capitals of Persian 
type, that are engraved with his religious edicts. A convert 
to Buddhism, Asoka is credited with the construction, all over 
the country, of vast numbers of -monumental structures 

enshrining relics of Sakyamuni Buddha or other Buddhist 
saints; and with them were erected monasteries and chapels for 
the monks. We cannot positively identify any of the few still 
existing stupas as having been actually built by him ; but there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the sculptured rails at Buddh 
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Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Barabar, and the oldest of the 
cave monasteries in ^^'estern India, were excavated during the 
existence of the Maurya dynasty, or at least tvithin the two 
centuries following Asoka’s accession. 

It was thus partly, at least, t(j Buddhism, under the impulse 
of this powerful sovereign, that we owe the inception of all 
the monuments that have come down to us from that age. 
Buddhism had not then developed the cult of a personal 
Buddha farther than tf» reverence his relics, the representation 
of his footmarks, the sacred fwdhi tree and other symbols, 
combined perhaps with aboriginal snake-worship. But we 
must keep in mind that the Jains and other sects, contem¬ 
porary with the Buddhists, were also protected by this 
beneficent monarch, and that the)’ raised shrines and con¬ 
structed cav’c temples and monastic abodes for their devotees, 
and further, that these are now recogni/.cd by distinctive 
symbols, by inscriptions, or other evidences of the sects for 
whom they were prepared. 

i )'tone Architectnrc—Stupas 

One structural building, close to Riijagriha or Buddh (iay:!. 
is claimed as probably of earlier date than the age of Asoka. 
This is the great basement known as Jarasandha-kl Ijaithak. 
It is about 85 ft. square at the base, and slopes upwards from 
20 to 28 ft. to a platform 74 ft. by 78 ft., built entirely of large 
unhewn stones, neatly fitted together without mortar, and 
contains fifteen small cells, mostly on the north side, each 
6 or 7 ft. in length, and half that width. This is apparently 
the ‘ stone house ’ mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, and the rude 
cavern behind it would correspond to the traditional Asura’s 
dwelling. So far, then, as we at present know, this structure 
may represent the earliest vih(l 7 -a or monastic dwelling found 
in India, and its resemblance to the Birs Nimrud has been 
pointed out by Mr. h'ergusson. 

On the inscribed pillars or Idts set up by Asoka, besides the 
Persian form of capital, we find the h«3neysucklc with the bead 
and reel and the cable ornaments employed in earlier Assyrian 
and Persian sculpture; and, though not noticed afterwards in 
India proper, these continued in use in Gandhara on the 
north-west frontier for about four centuries, which .seems to 
indicate that it was from Persia that these forms first came, 
along with the suggestion that led to the conversion in India of 
wooden architecture into stone. Many of these lots, as they 
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are called, have been destroyed ; but it seems probable that 
they stood originally beside stupas or other sacred structures, 
beside the great stupa at Sanchl-Kanakheda, near bhilsa, there 
was found a portion of one of Asoka’s pillars, with a fragment of 
one of his edicts upon it; but in all other cases the buildings 
have now disappeared. 

'I'he stupas were more or less conventional or architectural 
representations of funeral tumuli, and were constructed for the 
relics of the Buddha and of his disciples. How' this relic- 
worship originated and came to hold so large a place in the 
Buddhist cult we can hardly conjecture ; the sentiment could 
not have arisen for the first time on the death of Gautama, 
when, we are told, eight stupas were built over the corporeal 
relics, a ninth over the vessel (drona') by which they were 
divided, and a tenth over the charcoal of the funeral ])ile—the 
erection of such monuments must have been an e.stabli.shed 
custom long before. A.soka, wc arc told, pulled down the first 
stupas over Buddha’s remains, and erected others, which 
were doubtless different and more architectural. But whether 
or not wc shall yet discover, from actual examination, their real 
construction, we can hardly doubt that they formed the general 
model for such objects for the following centuries, and their 
outward appearance is often rcfiresented on later monuments. 

'I'he Sanchl-Kanakheda stupas, of which two or three were 
quite entire at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
second largest of which almost certainly dates from about 
200 B.C., may be accepted as examples of the Asoka pattern. 
On a low circular drum, a hemispherical dome was constructed, 
with a procession path round the latter, and over the dome 
a box-like structure surmounted by an umbrella and surrounded 
by a stone railing. Round the drum was an open passage for 
circumambulation, and the whole was enclosed by a massive 
rail with gates on four sides. 'The dome, surrounded by its 
drum or berm, was in no .sense architectural, and, having but one 
special purpose, could convey no information as to the art of 
the age. 'I'he railings, however, are most interesting : they 
are constructed as closely as possible after wooden patterns, 
and are the only examples of this type that survive here or 
elsewhere. On the second stiipa, which has been badly ruined 
by bungling excavators, the sculptures are chiefly on discs upon 
the uprights of the rails ; and from the difference of character, 
as compared with those of the toranas of the first and third 
stupas, they seem to indicate an earlier stage. But these have 
not secured the attention they deserve, nor have they been 
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adequately depicted. 'I'lie uprights are square, and there are 
as usual three rails between each, and a heavy coping or head- 
rail i.s placed over the uprights and holds them together by 
tenons on their upper ends. 

'I'o about the same age must belong the remains of the rail 
round the Buddh Gaya temple, and probably only a little 
later comes the Bharhut stupa enclosure. The remains of a 
rail found at Muttra is of early Jain work, and may perhaps 
be placed slightly later than the last. 'I'he uprights are carved 
with full-length basso-rilievo figures or with discs; but the 
remains found there belong to a lengthened period, and the 
want of information as to the relative positions in which the 
various subjects were found deprives us of the basis of any 
safe induction as to the development of the art. 

In the great stupa at SanchT we have something mf>rc 
complete : the uprights are still square, and the three cro.s.s- 
bars between each pair are lenticular in section ; but, like the 
stupa itself, they are of unusually large dimensions, the rail 
being 11 ft. in height. This, as weil as the smaller rails 
that were formerly on the bc:rm and round the platform 
over the dome, were all carved after wooden patterns. But 
here the erections of lofty toranas at the entrances formed a 
better field for sculpture than the rail, and it was to them that 
it was exclusively applied. 

These ornamental gateways must have belonged to most 
if not to all of the larger and more notable stupas ; though 
at first they were evidently of wood, and the earliest 
Buddhist missionaries seem to have carried the idea of 
such adjuncts with them, for even in Japan they are well 
known at all temples as tori-i, and in China as p'ai-lus or 
p'ai-fangs, while wooden toranas are to be met with in villages 
in Rajputana and elsewhere down to the present day—an 
example of what archaeology teaches, that the present is linked 
to the past in one chain. 

The whole of the superstructure of these Sanchi examples is 
so essentially wooden in character that, as Mr. Fergusson 
remarked, ‘ we rather feel inclined to wonder how men dared 
to attempt its erection in stone, and are equally astonished 
that it should have stood ’ for twenty centuries ‘ nearly unin¬ 
jured.’ 

The remains at Sanchi, however, evidently belong to a very 
extended period, and there are scarcely any reliable data by 
which to fix the dates of the earliest structures, while much 
has disappeared, even during the nineteenth century, that might 
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have aided cnir knowledge. The former presence of one, if 
not two, Asoka pillars at the great stripa would point to the 
stupa itself being in existence in his time at the latest ; the 
rail round it may have been added subsequently, and the 
gateways still later ; but the inscriptions on Stupa No. II are 
in the same characters as those of the Asoka inscriptions, and 
the sculptures appear to be more archaic than those on the 
great stupa, so that this rail may be the older of the two. Yet 
the difference may be small, for several of the inscriptions on 
the large stupa seem to be also of the same age. 

'I'he gateways would naturally be erected last; and on the 
south one we find an inscription on one of the beams stating 
that it was the gift of an officer under ^ri Satakarni, an Andhra 
king who ruled about 160 n.c. The others were probably 
erected m)t long bcff)re or after this date. Of the buildings 
that once covered the surrounding area, the ruins of which 
still remain, our information is defective ; but a small temple 
to the south-east of the great stupa is probably the oldest 
remaining, and may go back even to the third century B.c. 

'^I'he remains of the Amaravati stupa on the lower Kistna river 
present a still more complicated problem, for of the original 
work only a few archaic sculptures have survived. Its rail, 
at least, must have been entirely reconstructed before our era 
or shortly after,—the sculptures representing the veneration of 
relics, &:c., but no representation of the Buddha; and then about 
the middle or end of the second century a. t>. a great ‘ restora¬ 
tion ’ had been effected, when what has been called the inner 
rail—probably a wainscoting of the stupa itself—was added, 
consisting of marble panels sculptured with those figures of 
Buddha, &c., that were so much favoured by the Mahayana 
school of later Buddhism. 


Cave Temples 

'I'he earlier rock temples must be of about the same age 
as these stupas. Indeed in the Barabar hills, about sixteen 
miles north from Gaya, we find a group of caves in three of 
which are short inscriptions of Asoka, dated in h|s twelfth and 
nineteenth year, and dedicating them to the Ajivikas, who 
seem to have been a naked sect, founded by Makkhali Gosala, 
and similar to the Jains. Close by are three more caves, 
dedicated to the same sect by Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha 
about 215 n.c. The architectural features of these caves are 
few : they have vaulted roofs, the walls of some of them are 
carefully polished, and in the ends of three of the earliest are 
VOI.. II. 
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circular chambers or shrines, the fronts of two of which are 
carved with overhanging eaves. In the case of the J..omas 
Rishi cave, the outer apartment of which is 32-^ ft. in length, 
the doorway is surrounded by carving which represents in 
stone the form of the structural chaityas of the age. They 
were apparently constructed with strong wooden posts sloping 
slightly inwards, supporting longitudinal rafters mortised into 
their heads, while small blocks at the sides were employed to 
keep the roof in form. Betw'een the main posts was a frame¬ 
work that served to support the smaller rafters, on which lay 
the roof formed of three thicknesses of plank. The form of 
this roof was therefore a slightly pointed arch, having a ridge 
along the centre. The door, like the others in this group, has 
sloping jambs. 

Now when we comiiarc this with the facades of other early 
caves, wc note the identity of construction. Among these the 
chaiiya caves at Kondanil, Bhaja, I’italkhora, and No. X at 
Ajanta are the oldest. The excavators had not yet learnt to 
carve out the.se halls leaving a screen wall in front, or they .still 
preferred to retain the wooden fronts. In two of them at least 
—that at Bhaja and the one at Ajanta—the mortises in the floor 
indicate clearly where the supports of the wooden screen once 
stood ; and in the case of the Kondanil chaitya the remains of 
the wooden framework occupying the upper portion of the 
fa9ade were still in exi.stcncc not very many years ago, and were 
supported by posts rising from the floor, the heads of which 
were still left. In Bhaja, Karlc, Bedsa, Kanheri, and other 
chaityas, the vault of the nave w^as ornamented by wooden ribs, 
as if for its support, which proves beyond doubt that these roofs 
were not copies of any masonry arch, but of a timber con¬ 
struction ; and as time wore on we find these wooden ribs 
copied in stone in the cave temples of a subsequent date, 
as in some of the Junnar caves, which were possibly of Jain 
origin, and in the later Ajanta chaityas. 

The next step was to make the pillars of the nave vertical— 
for they had .sloped inwards in the earlier examples—and to 
carve the front in stone ; and when we look at the instances 
of this in the chaityas at Karle, Ajanta No. IX, and Nasik, we 
trace the close imitation of previous fi)rms. The arch 
represented on the front of the Lomas Rishi cave in Bihar 
continues to be sculptured in all its details in the viharas 
and chaityas of Western India till a late date; and the few 
buildings pictured on the Sanch! gateways represent it as of 
the same form. Whence we perceive that every feature and 
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detail of the early caves is copied from a wooden original, 
and conclude that the early Hindus did not construct 
their architectural works—whether temples, monasteries, or 
palaces—in stone or brick, though for foundations and mere 
walls such materials may have been empk)yed. 

The facades of chaitya shrines were, from an early date, 
covered with sculpture—some of them very richly ; and to 
I)rotect them from the weather a screen was contrived and 
cut in the rock in front of the fa<jade, with large windows in 
the upper half for the entrance of light ; but, judging from 
what remains at Karle and Kanheri, it seems to have been 
further faced by wainscoting or ornamentation of wood, or 
a wooden porch was added. In other cases a jKjrch or 
veranda was only attached below, while a frieze projecting 
well forward above saved the front from the weather, as in 
the case of caves XIX and XXVI at Ajanta and the Buddhist 
chaitya cave at Ellora. I'he lighting of these chapel caves 
by a great arch over the entrance has attracted considerable 
attention, as being admirably adapted to its purpose. As 
Mr. Fergusson truly remarked: ‘ nothing invented before or 
since is lighted so perfectly, and the disposition of the 
parts or interior for an assembly of the faithful ... is what the 
Christians nearly reached in after times but never quite 
equalled.’ 

The original outw'ard form of the chaitya or chapel when 
constructed in wood was once a matter of some uncertainty, 
though the Raths at Mamallaimram (Seven Pagodas), south of 
Madras, supplied a key—particularly those known as Sahadeva’s 
and the Ganeia Rath. Each of these, however, is represented 
as of several storeys, and has no proper interior, so that 
certain of the details were somewhat conjectural ; but the 
discovery by Mr. Cousens of an .ancient structural chaitya 
at Ter in Hyderabad territory, and of others by Mr. Rea at 
Chezarla and "V’idyadharapuram in Guntur District and at 
Guntupalle, have fully confirmed the inferences deduced from 
the rock-cut examples ; and that at Ter, at least, and the 
Vishnu Deyyanne Dewale at Polonnaruwa in Ceylon, bear 
ample evidence of a wooden prototype. 

Besides shrines for worship excavated in the rock, such as 
the Buddhist and Jain chaitya caves, others usually known 
as vihdras were devoted to the residence of monks and ascetics. 
These dwellings consisted as a rule of a hall (kalci) surrounded 
by a number of cells {^Bhihshu-grihas) or sleeping cubicles. 
The earliest of these is perhaps that discovered at Bhaja about 
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twenty-five years ago ; it consists of a small hall about 17 ft. 
each way, with a veranda in front and eight cells irregularly 
arranged. 

The Bhaja group of caves has very little figure sculp¬ 
ture—no other has less—and, but for tbc form of tbe chaifya 
cave and of the groups of ddgahas, it would be hard to ascribe 
it to any sect. But in this little vihdra cave, cxcejit the small 
rilievo dd^abas, alternating with Caryatids that support a comice 
in the veranda, the .sculptures are quite different from anything 
Buddhist. Over the jiillar and jiilastcr capitals in the end of 
the veranda are sjihinxes of Indian form—though derived 
from Persian prototypes ; on the walls are five full lengtli 
armed figures, peculiarly dressed; and in the right end 
of the veranda are two large sculjitures, one representing 
Surya the .Sun-god in his chariot with attendants, and 
below a number of monsters; the other probably Indra on his 
elephant with a group of small figures. 'J’hese seem to 
indicate a connexion with the Sauras or Sun-worship]lers, who 
certainly formed an imjiortant religious sect in early times. 

It can now no longer be .assumed that all the earliest caves 
are of Buddhist origin ; the discovery of this early excavation, 
together with the Ajfvika cave-shrines, suggests that other groujis 
may have to be reconsidered. Certain of the excavations at 
Junagarh are almost certainly Jain, and the Lonad cave may 
not be Brahmanical. A fuller study of these, and of the 
sculptures in the excavations at Junnar and elsewhere, may yet 
lead to some changes in our classification. 

Among those of Orissa we find no cave of the properly 
chaitya jiattern ; and as an inscrijilion on the H.athi Cumpha 
cave, near the east end of the Udayagiri hill, is of the reign of 
a king Kharavcla of Kalinga (circ. 160 u.c.), a contemporary 
of Satakarni the Andhra king, thus bringing it to about the 
date of the south gateway at S.anchl, this is one of the most 
important data yet found for the chronology of Indian archae¬ 
ology. It upsets the whole of the theories advanced in the 
Antigiiitks of Orissa, both as to the age and sect to which 
these caves belonged ; for tbc Hathi Gumjiha and most of 
the others are not Buddhist but Jain caves—even the figure 
mentioned by Rajendrala Mitra in the Ananta-gumfhd as 
‘ of Buddha ’ is certainly not Buddhist, nor is it integral, but 
probably Jain of a late date ; while the sculptures in the 
veranda show no sign of either of these sects, and over one 
doorway is a representation of the Sun-god Surya in his 
chariot. These Orissa caves are of early dale—some 01 
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perhaps most of them Jain, and the rest of other Hindu sects ; 
but an intelligent survey of them has still to be made, and would 
be of very great im[)ortancc to the history of Indian art. 

(Jandhara Afoniimcnts 

AV'e come next to a class of remains found on the north¬ 
west frontier of India, and generally known as belonging to 
the an<'icnt province of Gandhara. Most probably they date 
from the commcnccanent of the Christian era till about the 
fourth century, and belong to the Mah.ayiina school of 
Buddhism—a form of religion differing entirely fiom that 
early Buddhist cult which had no images of gods or saints, 
but paid reverence to relics and sacred symbols. Indeed, 
we have no very clear proof that any of the early Hindu 
leligions had iconographic representations of their divinities. 

Be this as it may, we find the first representations of 
Buddha and the Buddhist jiantheon among the sculptures 
ot the Gandhara monasteries ; and the influence of classical art 
manifested in many of these images leaves little doubt that they 
were modelled after foreign and Western jiatterns. I'he Graeco- 
Baetrian kingdom had passed away before the appearance of 
these sculptures ; but lonians and other Greeks went far and 
wide with their merchamlise and their art-jiroduetions, and 
Buddhist emissaries had for long travelled westwards as far 
as into the Bevant. But the ethical precepts of Gautama 
Buddha fail<>d to satisfy the followers of the various sects that 
acknowledgetl his tenets, or those who afterwards expounded 
and devclo[ied them ; and the Mahayana schools, coming in 
contact with AX’estern iconogra])hy, seem to have embraced the 
idea of rejn'esentations for their rapidly multiplying divinities— 
drawn from aboriginal superstitions as well as from their own 
legends and imaginations. 'I'he develojiment of this pantheon 
is apart, however, from that of architeeture. 

The structures in connexion with which these sculptures are 
found have unfortunately been little regarded by the excava¬ 
tors, whose idea was mainly, if not .solely, to secure as many 
of the sculptures as possible, irrespective of their relations to 
one another or to the plans, nature, use, and construction of 
the buildings themselves. Besides their iconographic teaching, 
however, the sculptures have considerable interest ; for the 
scenes depicted have frequently an architectural setting or 
background in which we find pillars, cornices, facades, &c., 
represented; while from the debris, capitals, bases, and mould¬ 
ings have been saved that belonged to the structures themselves, 
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and these must have borne a close resemblance to the style of 
the buildings of the time. 

The sei>aratc ca]>itals arc distinctly Corinthian, and evidently 
fashioned on western models, or by western artists. They are 
not ]>ure Creek, nor yet of very early Roman type, as the little 
figures of Buddha among the foliage indicate ; similar additions 
were made to capitals in Asia Minor at least as early as the 
time of Augustus, and were prevalent in other ]>arts of the 
empire for two centuries afterwards ; and to this period we 
may on other grounds refer the monasteries at Jamalgarhi and 
elsewhere on the north-west frontier. 

Again, in the sculptures we constantly find representations 
of architecture, in many of which the bell-shaped J’ersepolitan 
capital is represented, and this seems to have been introduced 
int(J India at an early date, and to have spread pretty widely 
in modified forms j but the Corinthian form does ntit a[>jrear 
to have extended into India proper. The Persian form of 
cajiital, and such as naturally sprang from the necessities 
of their own wooden construction, therefore gave rise to all the 
capitals employed in India. The first was the earliest form 
used in stone architecture in India, and it continued largely 
in use in Northern India till after the Christian era, and 
among the Candhara monasteries so long as they existed, 
w hile in Southern India even till now modifications of w'ooden 
forms have been almost exclusively ])ievalent. 

The facades a])]K*anng as conventional frames for scailptured 
scenes represent the fronts of monastic cells, and the form of 
the W’ooden framewoik that filled the great aiehcd windows of 
the chaiiya tem])les is that lejm-sented in these Candhara 
sculptures. 

One other type of column, found at Shahdheri, in the 
I'unjab, is of the Ionic order- the base of the pure Attic 
type, and the < apital with volutes. This is, j>erhai)s, as tdd as 
any ol the Candhara remains, and is a further indication of 
Western influences. But the remarkably classical character 
and interest of the Candhilra sculptures generally makes their 
age a question of the utmost importance, and this has of late 
been approaching solution. 'I’he era in Western history W’hen 
Creek art in its minor examples became an object of e.xport ; 
the introduction of a ])antheon into Buddhism ; and the dates 
found on, or in connexion with, several of the sculptures, if 
reckoned from the Samvat epoch of 57 u.c., all seem to con¬ 
verge on the period of about three centuries between A.ij.50 
and 350. 'I'hc monastic establishments of the Buddhists 
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about Peshawar and to the west and north must have bccii 
very flourishing, and their artistic ornamentation very rich— 
everywhere covered with carving and gilding. The sudden 
appearance of representations of Buddha and numerous 
Bodhisattvas in these establishments, and the Hellenic 
impress in the sculpture.s, may raise the question whether 
iconography in its wider extent, Brahmanic as well as 
Buddhist, was not imported from the West. 

Probably to about the same age as the Gandhilra remains 
belong the siupas at Manikyala, between the Indus and Jhelam 
rivers, excavated by General Ventura and M. Court about 
1830. Some of them contained coins of Kanishka, and the 
inference is that they date from the second century ; but only 
the great Manikyala sthpa had any portion of the outer 
covering left, and that seems to have been added as the 
facing t)f an envelope, 25 ft. in thickness, placed over a smaller 
stupa at a much later date, possibly in the eighth century. 

Gupta Architecture 

By about the fifth century the architectural forms had 
developed in richness of decoration and variety. For con- 
venienc;e the prevalent style of this later age is sometimes 
called Gupta, for fn>m about A.n. 3x9 to 520 th principal 
ruling dynasty in Hindustan was that of the (lUj)tas, but the 
style continued long after their extinction. The columns have 
higher sciuare bases than before, and stimetimes a sur-base ; the 
capitals, which previously had a vase as the chief member, 
were developed by a foliaged ornament, springing from the 
mouth of the vase and falling down upon it from the four 
corners, and so lending strength to the neck whilst converting 
the round capital into a square support for the abacus. Often, 
too, a similar arrangement of foliage was applied to the vase 
so fre([uently used in early bases, and this form quite superseded 
the Persepolitan pillar, with its bell-shaped capital, which now 
disappeared from Indian art. The shafts were round, or of 
sixteen or more sides ; pilasters were ornamented on the shafts, 
and the stkharas or spires of the temples were simple in 
outline, and rose almost vertically at first and curved inwards 
towards the summit, which was always capped by a large circular 
fluted disc supporting a vase, whilst the surface of the tower was 
covered with a peculiar sort of horseshoe diajier, which was 
usual in early times. This style prevailed all over Hindustan, 
and was continued with modifications varying with age and 
locality down almost to the Muhammadan conquest, being 
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often best marked in Jain structure.s. How far south it 
extended is uncertain ; for but few examples have survived 
of the many that must have existed previous to the fourteenth 
century, when the Muslim armies desolated the Deccan and 
ruined the Hindu shrines. 

Whether the Buddhist chaUya tem])le, with its nave and 
side aisles, its .sacred dCi^aba in the apse, and circumambulatory 
passage, was derived from an early Hindu form, or vice versa, 
we ean trace the connexion in ]>lan between the early Buddhist 
shrines and the later Jain and Hindu tem|)les. ^'his is, 
])erhaps, most distinctly brought out in the old Vaishnava 
temple at Aihole in Uharwar, belonging to about the year 
A. I). 700. ''I'liere the nave has side aisles lighted through the 
walls of the temple, which was imj>ossihle in the rock-rut 
chapels; the or chnitya proper, is superseded by a 

iclla fi>r the image with a semicin ular hack, also sei)arated 
from the outer wall by the continuation of the aisles in the 
jxassage for y^radakshitja or eir<'umambulation ; this i)as.sage 
also is lighted from without. In front is a porch, and round 
the whole is a raised veranda on square pillars and plain 
bracket cajiitals. How the sikhara or spire and roof of this 
early temple were finish(‘d, we have, unfortunate-ly, no means 
<jf knowing, as it was long since ruined to t;onvert it into 
a ])lace of defence in tin; troublous times of a century ago : 
careful reuKJval of the debris that covers it might, iierhajjs, 
reveal part of the structure of the sj)ire. 

If we turn next to the temi)le (jf Bapanatha or Sangamesvara, 
at Battadkal, which is also of early date—leaving out of con¬ 
sideration the large square outer vtandapa that has been joined 
to it as a great portico - we find the plan almost repeated, except 
that the shrine or cella is now square, and the jrassage behind 
it narrower than the side aisles, hut still lighted as at Aihole. 
I'he next step was t(j widen the temple by double side aisles, 
as in the temple of Viruj)aksha at the same place, belonging to 
the I 3 ravidian style, and built in the latter half of the eighth 
century; and from this plan we sec how readily the later temples 
all over the country—both Hindu and Jain—were evolved. 

Kashmir Architecture 

From the eighth century, if not earlier, till about the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, we find in Kashmir and the vicinity a style of 
architecture having in it a certain classical element, which at 
once reminds us of more western forms and has little if any 
connexion with the art of the rest of India. No sufficiently 
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complete examination has yet been made of the examples of 
this style, and the hypotheses of unscientific surveyors are «)f 
doubtful value. A full knowledge of the details and peculiari¬ 
ties of such a quasi-classical style would afford valuable data 
for the history of architecture in this region. 

The mo.st notable type of this Kashmir style is the temple of 
Martand, about three miles east of Islamabad or Anantnag, the 
old Ciipital. It stands in a court about 220 ft. by 142 ft., sur¬ 
rounded l)y the ruins of some eighty small cells, with a large en¬ 
trance jiorch at the east end. The tcmjrle itself was 60 ft. long 
by 38 ft. witle, with two wings, and consisted of two apartments - 
a naos ami a cella. The trefoiled or cusjied arch on the doors of 
the temple and cells is a striking ])eculiarity of the style, and 
may i)erhaps have been derived from the section of the Buddhist 
chaifya. It is used decoratively, however, rather than con- 
slru< ti\ely. The pillars and pilasters of the ptrrtico and temple 
hear a close resemblance to some of the later forms of the 
Roman Doric, and have usually sixteen shallow flutes on the 
shafts, with nunterous members in the base and capital. 
A triangular jiedimcnt surmounts the doorways, and on gable- 
ends or i)rojecting faces arc rejrresentations of double sloping 
roofs, much iir the style of modern Kashmir wooden roofs, and 
of which many of the temple-roofs in Nepal are also < xaggerated 
examples. I'he Martand tcmjile has long been roofless ; but the 
probability is that when built in the eighth century (a. d. 725-60) 
it had a slojring wooden roof, while the cells surrounding the 
court were small enough to be covered by flat stone roofs. I’he 
name given it implies that it was a temjrlc of the Sun, and we 
know that, till the eleventh century at least, the worship of the 
sun was very ^rrevalent in the north-west of India. 

It was contended by GeiH'ral Cunningham that this and 
other Kashmirian temirles of the class, at Avantiirur, Bhan- 
yur, Vangath, I’andrethan, ^cc., were Naga or snake shrines, 
because he supposed they had originally been surrounded 
by shallow basins of water, kept at a uniform level, and 
approached by raised pavements across the courts. But there 
is no proof of this ; nor docs their situation render it at all 
probable that the traces adduced in su])port of his theory w'ere 
other than necessary drainage arrangements. Snake-worship, 
indeed, appears as early as the Yajttrveda, and probably was 
prevalent among the original inhabitants of Kashmir; but 
surrounding water was not an indication t)f a Naga shrine. 
The sculptures here are much decayed, and have not been 
represented in such detail as to indicate the divinities wor- 
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shipped. We do know, however, from history that all the older 
examples must have been erected between A.u. 720 and 1000. 

Jain Temples in Kanara 

.\noiher departure from the style of Hindu architecture has 
been remarked in certain Jain temples and tombs at Miidbi- 
dri in South Kanara. These works have double and triple 
sloping roofs ; indeed the tombs cemsist of a basis with quite 
a scries ijf converging roofs, and remind us at once of Nepal 
ehaityas or Chinese towers. The whole style, i?i the form t)f the 
pillars of the temples, the blinds between them, and the reverse 
slope of the caves above the veranda roof, is closely in imita- 
tion of wooden originals, and must have been coi>icd either 
from a foreign source or from local wooden models ; and one has 
only to notice the style of the native thatched dwellings t<i sec 
whence these forms were directly derived. The interiors of the 
Kanara temples are often very rich in carving, the massive 
jjillars being sculptured like ivory or the precious metals. 

Associated with these tcmjdes are elegant monolithic pillars 
placed on square bases, the shafts richly carved and the capitals 
widt;-spreading, and supporting, on four or five very small colon¬ 
nettes, a square roof elaborately modelled, 'bhesc stambhas or 
pillars are the representations of the early Buddhist Hits and 
other columns raised at their temples. We had an example of 
a Jain stambha in the Indra Sabha court at Kllora, and of 
a Brahmanical stambha in the court of the great Kailasa temple 
there. 'The Jain example at Ellora was of the Svetambara sect, 
while iht; Kanara Jains arc Digambaras, and the Kanarese 
columns belong chiefly t<j the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Dravidian Architecture 

It would be difficult to follow a strictly chron<3logical order 
in noting the development of the Hindu styles, since, though 
they may have reacted on one another, they developed 
naturally among the various races and more or less indepen¬ 
dently. We might at this point, then, take up first cither the 
Northern or the Southern developments. 

Dravidian is a term aj^plied to the people in Southern India 
who syjeak the I'amil, Malayalam, Telugu, and Kanarese 
languages, and is conveniently applied to the style of art 
practised over the larger jwrtion at least of the area inhabited 
by this race. We may trace approximately the northern 
boundary of the style along the course of the Kistna river, to 
Dharwar District, and thence south-east, past Vijayanagar 
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and to the east of Sravana Belgola and north of Mysore city 
westwards to the coast. Much of the Kanarcse country lies to 
the west of this, and jwt of the 'I'elugu area to the north of it. 
Of course examples of the .style are to be found beyond this 
line, and of other stj'lcs within it. In this area flourished the 
early dynasties of Pandyas, Cheras, and Cholas—the first in 
the south, the Oholas on the cast, and the Cheras in the west. 
'J'hese families were often at war, and by the tenth century the 
(’holas had overcome the C'heras and, somewhat later, the 
Pandyas. 

'Phe architecture of this area, however, was essentially differ¬ 
ent from that of other regions of India, and of one type, 
gradually changing, but becoming worse rather than better. 
So far as yet known, we cannot point to any building within 
the Dravidian area of very early date, or before the sixth or 
seventh century, if indeed quite so early. Yet there may be 
still unnoticed structures that careful survey may bring to light, 
and for the ])rcsent the materials are not available to enable us 
to trace the evolution of the style. 

One of the best-known groups of monuments in the southern 
part of the Peninsula is that of the Mamallajjuram Raths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south of Madras. They 
have often been figured, by Chambers, Coldingham, Ikibington, 
Braddock, ttc., but the Government survey still remains un- 
IJublished. The raihs ixxi^ each hewn out of a block of granite, 
but none of them has ever been quite finished, nor have 
any of the numerous excavated caves at the same place. How 
this is to be accounted for we cannot explain. 'They have 
been ascribed to various dates, some too early, others very 
late ; the nK)st probable view, to judge from their style and the 
character of the alphabets in which the inscriptions on them 
are carved, being that they belong to’the seventh century \.i). 
'I'hough evidently of Brahmanical origin, they are c ertainly very 
like Buddhist temples as we know them from the early caves 
and such structural examjjles as have been found. But their 
special interest lies in their being the eixrliest forms of Dra¬ 
vidian architecture. If we compare the whole arrangement of 
parts in the great rath with some of the typical Dravidian 
temples, we at once see how the latter have been derived 
from the earlier type. '^J'he square raths were evidently models 
of Buddhist vihdras, and became the designs from which the 
temples proper or vimdnas of Southern India were for long 
copied; and further, the oblong raths, like Arjuna’s, appear to 
have given the first form to the great gateways or i^opurams 
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which are so notable a feature in the enclosures surrounding 
the larger Dravidian temples. 

The next landmarks in Dravidian art are the temple of 
Viru])aksha at Pattadkal and the rock-cut example of the 
Kailasa at Ellora. The latter is well-known as a great mono¬ 
lithic temple hewn out of the rock, and perhaps a century older 
than the first. W'hy we find a ]>urely Dravidian style of 
temiile so far to the north of the Tamil country is not readily 
accounted for. The site was in the Rashtrakfita kingdom, 
but the style of work is that of the Cholas ; and we ask, was 
this temple the secjucnce of a comiucst, or of an alliance, or 
was the architect brought from the South ? 

buildings of the Dravidian style arc very numerous in jiro 
portion to the extent of the area in whicli they arc found. 
The temples generally consist of a scpiare base, ornamented 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in 
which the image is kept. In front of this may be added 
a maniapam or hall, or even two such, but they arc not charac¬ 
teristic of the style. Over the shrine rises the Hkhara, of 
jiyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crowned 
by a small dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. 
Another special feature of these teinjiles is the gopiirams^ or 
great gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances to the 
surrounding courts, and often on all four sides. In general 
design they are like the vimCmas or shrines, but about twice as 
wide as deep, and very frequently far more important than the 
temples themselves. Anothe r feature is the cornices of double 
curve; in other Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight 
and sloping downwards. 

'J’he style is distiiu-tly of wooden origin, ,ind of this the 
very attenuated pilasters on the outer walls and the square 
pillars—often of small section - are evidences. But as the con¬ 
temporary Northern styles are characterized by the prevalence 
of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence of 
horizontal mouldings and shadows, and the towers and gopurams 
are storeyed. Then the more imijortant temples are sur¬ 
rounded by courts enclosing great corridors, or prakaras, and 
pillared halls. In the early Kashmir temples, in many of the 
Jain temples of Western India, at Brindaban, at the great 
temple of Jagannath in Orissa, and others—probably in early 
times very many more—there are courts surrounded by cells ; 
but in the great Dravidian temples, such as those at Madura, 
Rameswaram, Tinnevelly, Srlrangam, Tiruvallur, Chidambaram, 
Kanchipuram (Conjeeveram), &:c., the courts are very extensive, 
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and arc one within anotlier. This system of enclosure within 
enclosure, with pillared corridors, was also carried across to 
Siam and Kamhoja, where the largest and most magnificently 
sculptured temples perhaps ever raised were executed in this 
Dravidian style, develo]>ed and more fully adapted to lithic 
materials, with complete symmetry of arrangement, a consider¬ 
ation disregarded in South India, where they are too often a 
fortuitous aggregation of parts, arranged as accident required 
during the long course of their erection. 

I’helater examples of the style were overloaded with carving: 
every part of the building was covered with ornamentatitm in 
the most elaborate and intricate designs the artist could invent; 
but while the imagination may be impressed with the evidence 
t)f power and labour so lavished on ornament—much of it 
truly elegant— the better judgement is oflended by want of 
architectural design in the arrangement of the constituent 
parts of the whole. 

One of the best examples of this order is the great temple 
at Tanjorc. It would appear to have been begun on a definite 
plan, and not as a series of extensions of some small temple 
which, by accident, had grown famous and acquired wealth by 
which successively to enlarge its courts, as that in 'riruvallur 
seems to have grown—by a series of accretions. 'J'hc body of 
the Tanjore temple is of two storeys and fully So ft. high, 
whilst the sikhara or pyramidal tower rises in eleven storeys 
to a total height of 190 ft. 'This dominates \.\\c. gofurams over 
the entrances to the court in which it stands, and to an 
outer court, added in front of the first, but which does not, 
as in other cases, surround it. On the left of the principal 
shrine stands a smaller one of ^ubrahmanya, the war-god, 
which is an admirable illustration of the style in its later and 
decorative stage, in which aspect it is as exquisite an example 
as exists in Southern India. 'I’he central shrine, so far as we 
know, was erected in A.r>. 1025, and this separate one may be 
placed at least as late as a.d. 1150. 

'I'he ^rlrangam temple, the largest in India, is architecturally 
the converse of this ; it is one of the latest in date, the fifth 
court having been left unfini.shed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The shrine is quite insignificant and distinguished 
only by a gilt dome, while, proceeding outwards, the gopurams 
to each court are each larger and more decorative than the 
preceding. The circumstances of successive independent 
additions and the ambitions of successive donors proved in¬ 
compatible with any considered design or arrangement of parts. 
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The earlier Uravidian structures had lions or yalis and 
elephants placed as supports for pillars and these were gradu¬ 
ally enlarged, made affixes to pilasters or pillars, and the 
animal forms multiplied and conventionalized with riders and 
human and other figures introduced as supporters or attendants, 
until about the fourteenth century or earlier they had obtained a 
jiermanent jilace in the architecture : at a later date figures of 
gods, demons, and patrons or donors sometimes took their 
place. Well-known examples of these occur in the tcmjiles of 
Vellore, Madura, Vijayanagar, and Rameswaram. 

Hut though we can trace the beginnings of Dravidian art 
back to a pretty early date, we have as yet little helji in follow¬ 
ing its development up to the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
and most of the temples, of which jniblishcd plans and details 
are as yet available, belong to dates subse<]ucnt to the great 
Muhammailan invasions in the first (piarter of the fourteenth 
century. 

C/iil/ukyan A/rhitctfurc 

Teavhng the Dravidian, we come to the next great architec¬ 
tural area — that which Mr. Fergusson has called the Ch.alukyan 
style—prevailing over the whole of th(^ basin of the (lodavari, 
the noithcrn boundary being drawn roughly from the south end 
of the Chilka Take in Orissa to the north-west, following for a 
considerable distance the cour.se of the Mahanadi river, along 
the Satpura Hills to the- 'I'ripti, and then south-west to the 
coast, eighty miles south of Surat. 

The Chalukyan dynasty, whose name is applied to this style, 
begins to figure in the history of the Deccan early in the 
fifth century. About 615, a brother of Pulikesin II, who 
ruled at Badami, set up an eastern kingdom at Vengi, on the 
lower Godavari, and about the same time another branch of 
the family became established in the south of Gujarat. The 
area of the Chalukyan style, then, includes the Hyderabad 
territory, the Central Provinces, Bcrar, and the Marathi and 
part of the Kanarese-speaking Districts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Rilshtrakutas dis¬ 
possessed the Chalukyas of their territories and made them 
feudatory ; but late in the tenth century they reasserted their 
power, which continued for about two centuries, and was 
finally overthrown in a.d. 1184 by the Hoysalas, w’ho next 
ruled the south-west of the earlier Chalukya domain, while the 
Kakatlyas had established themselves a little earlier at Warangal 
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and arc one within anotlier. This system of enclosure within 
enclosure, with pillared corridors, was also carried across to 
Siam and Kamhoja, where the largest and most magnificently 
sculptured temples perhaps ever raised were executed in this 
Dravidian style, develo]>ed and more fully adapted to lithic 
materials, with complete symmetry of arrangement, a consider¬ 
ation disregarded in South India, where they are too often a 
fortuitous aggregation of parts, arranged as accident required 
during the long course of their erection. 

I’helater examples of the style were overloaded with carving: 
every part of the building was covered with ornamentatitm in 
the most elaborate and intricate designs the artist could invent; 
but while the imagination may be impressed with the evidence 
t)f power and labour so lavished on ornament—much of it 
truly elegant— the better judgement is oflended by want of 
architectural design in the arrangement of the constituent 
parts of the whole. 

One of the best examples of this order is the great temple 
at Tanjorc. It would appear to have been begun on a definite 
plan, and not as a series of extensions of some small temple 
which, by accident, had grown famous and acquired wealth by 
which successively to enlarge its courts, as that in 'riruvallur 
seems to have grown—by a series of accretions. 'J'hc body of 
the Tanjore temple is of two storeys and fully So ft. high, 
whilst the sikhara or pyramidal tower rises in eleven storeys 
to a total height of 190 ft. 'This dominates \.\\c. gofurams over 
the entrances to the court in which it stands, and to an 
outer court, added in front of the first, but which does not, 
as in other cases, surround it. On the left of the principal 
shrine stands a smaller one of ^ubrahmanya, the war-god, 
which is an admirable illustration of the style in its later and 
decorative stage, in which aspect it is as exquisite an example 
as exists in Southern India. 'I’he central shrine, so far as we 
know, was erected in A.r>. 1025, and this separate one may be 
placed at least as late as a.d. 1150. 

'I'he ^rlrangam temple, the largest in India, is architecturally 
the converse of this ; it is one of the latest in date, the fifth 
court having been left unfini.shed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The shrine is quite insignificant and distinguished 
only by a gilt dome, while, proceeding outwards, the gopurams 
to each court are each larger and more decorative than the 
preceding. The circumstances of successive independent 
additions and the ambitions of successive donors proved in¬ 
compatible with any considered design or arrangement of parts. 
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projections on the walls are generally formed by increments of 
slight thickness added flatly to their faces, and, however thick, 
they are so placed as to leave the true corners of the shrines, &c., 
more or less recessed. 

In the Chalukyan temples the corners are often made pro¬ 
minent by increments placed over them, or the whole plan is 
star-shaped, the projecting angles having equal adjacent faces 
lying in a circle, as in the temple of Belur in Mysore, built 
about A.D. 1120 ; in that at Somnathpur on the Cauvery, 
thirteen miles east from Mysore city, finished in a. n. 1270; 
in that of Kaitabhesvara at Halebid—lately the gem of Chalu¬ 
kyan art, now', alas ! a shapeless ruin ; and in a modified form 
in that of Galtesvara in Gujarat. The great temple of Hoy- 
salesvara at Halebid, begun about a.d. 1250, W'as left unfinished 
at the Muhammadan conquest. It is a double temple, measur¬ 
ing 160 ft. by 122 ft., and is ci>vercd with an amazing amount 
of the richest sculpture. But the spires W'ere never raised over 
the shrines. The Kedaresvara temple at Balagami is perhaps 
one of the oldest of the .style in Mysore, and there are other 
good examples at Kubattur, Harnhalli, Arsikere, Koravangala, 
and elsewhere—survey.s of none of which have been published. 
Hut the plans vary greatly. The sikhara did not preserve the 
southern storeyed form but w’as rather stepped, forming a 
square pyramid with breaks corresponding to the angles in the 
w'alls, and with a broad hand answering to the larger face in 
the middle of each exposed side of the shrine. 

Some of the details of this style are very elaborate : in fact, 
most of the finer temjfleswere coinjiletelyoverlaidwith sculptural 
ornament. The pillars are markedly different from the earlier 
Dravidian forms ; they are massive, richly carved, often circular 
and highly polished. 'Fheir capitals are usually spread out, 
with a number of circular mouldings immediately below; and 
under these is a square block, while the middle section of the 
shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the round. In many 
cases the capitals and circular mouldings have been actually 
turned in a sort of lathe, the shaft being held in a vertical posi¬ 
tion. They are almost always in pairs of the same design, the 
whole effect being singularly varied and elegant. 

As we sec at Ajanta and elsewhere, doorw'ays were, from 
a very early period, objects on which much artistic skill was 
lavished ; and this taste was maintained in the utmost elabora¬ 
tion bestowed on the sculptures surrounding the doors of Dra¬ 
vidian and Chalukyan shrines. Pierced stone windows were 
employed in Dravidian temples at Pattadkal, Ellora, and other 
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places ; but the richly carved and highly ornamented pierced 
windows belong specially to this style. Generally the temples 
stand on a terrace from 10 to 15 ft. wide, ciuite .surrounding 
them, and from 3 to 6 ft. in height—a feature which adds 
considerably to the architectural effect. 'I'he buildings were 
erected without mortar, and, in the earlier examples at least, 
the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with 
sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed 
with numerous mythological figures ; and, in the later examples, 
the courses of the base were carved with the succession of 
animal patterns prescribed for them in the Sil/>a iidstras. 'I'his 
is very fully exemplified in the great temple of Hoysalesvara at 
Halebid. This temjfle, though unfinished, is one of the most 
remarkable in India, and, in an artistic sense, is unmatched in 
the v.iriely of its details and the wild exuberance of fancy 
displayed in Us ornamentation ; while the cxjmbinalion of 
horizontal with strongly-marked vertical lines and the play of 
outline and of light and shade are hardly surpassed in any style. 

Owing to our still imperfect knowledge of the antiquities in 
the Hyderabad territory, we can as yet refer only to a few, such 
as the Hanamkonda temple near Warangal, one at Buchanapalli 
to the west of Hyderabad, and others at Ittagi in the south¬ 
west, at Nilanga, Narayatipur, &c., though we knou there are 
many other ruins all over the area that belong ti> this style. 
In the south of the Bombay Presidency we may instance those 
at Darnbal, Rattihalli, Tiliwalli, and the large temple at 
Hangal ; in the Bellary District of Madras, at Magala, Kuru- 
vatti, Nilagunda, iVc. ; and in Mysore those at Belur, Som- 
nath]>ur, Halebid, BalagUmi, Koravangala, Harihar, and others. 


Indo-Aryan Style of Architect tire 

Of Northern India, or that area which is usually designated 
as Hindustan, lying to the north of the 'I'apti and the Maha- 
nadi rivers, the Hindu architectural style or styles, besides 
being more widely spread than either of the preceding, is 
also mf)re varied and wanting in marked and characteristic 
individuality. Mr. Fergusson, whose nomenclature has neces¬ 
sarily become impressed upon Indian archaeology, has applied 
the term Indo-Aryan to the Hindu .style xirevailing over this 
area ; and it would be difficult to find a better, since this type 
of architecture was ‘ invented and used in a country which 
Aryans once occupied, and in which they have left a strong 
impress of their superior mental power and trivilization.' 

VOL. It. N 
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Within this large area there are, of course, many examples of 
other styles, whilst south of it there are also buildings belong¬ 
ing to this more northern type. At Pattadkal, for examjile, the 
temple of Papanatha, as already noticed, has a sikhara belong¬ 
ing to this Indo-Aryan style; whilst at the same place is 
another temple of the early northern class, as are also the 
temj)Ies of Kuchchimalligudi at Aihole, the smaller temple at 
Hangal, and others in the northern Kanarc.se districts. 'Phis 
sporadic appearance of temples of a style removed from their 
proper area may be accounted for in various ways : great 
temples were constantly being visited by j)ilgrims on their way 
from one shrine to another, and the repute of any new fane 
was soon spread over all India ; and thus, when a prince under¬ 
took to build a new temple, an architect {sthalati) of acknow¬ 
ledged ability might occasionally be sent for from the most 
distant province, and engaged to design the work, which, of 
course, would be in his own style. 'Phis, too, may j)ossibly 
account for the mixture of styles we find in some temples. 

But under this Indo-Aryan style are classified monuments ol 
very various orders, and we might, if necessary, separate them 
into two or more distinct types. 'Phe characteristic that first 
appeals to our notice is the curvilinear sjiires of the temples, 
and next to this the absence of that exuberance of .sculpture 
seen in the great Chalukyan temples of the South ; w'hile in 
many cases, as in the Jain temples, a greater central area has 
been obtained by arranging twelve columns so as to support a 
dome on an oclagontd disposition of lintels. 'Phe shrines and 
mandapas are square, and only slightly modified by additions 
to the walls of ])arallel projections, which, in the earlier 
c.xamples, were thin ; the walls were raised on a moulded 
plinth {piiha) of some height, over which was a deep base, 
the two together rising, roughly, to about half the height 
of the walls. Over this is the panelled face of the wall, 
usually of less proportionate height than in the Clialukyan 
style, and though devoted to figure sculptures in compart¬ 
ments, the tall, thin pilasters of the southern style have dis¬ 
appeared. Over this is the many-membered architrave and 
cornice, above which rise the spire and roof. 'Phe spires 
follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present no trace of 
division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the 
earlier, we have a brtiad band in the centre of each face, 
running up and curved inwards towards the summit, which was 
crowned by a large, fluted, circular block called amalaUlii — 
probably mistaken for iimalaka {Phyllanthus Emblica), —the 
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word amala meaning ‘ pure,’ ‘ shining.’ The iinial over this is 
the shape of a vase, known as the kalida or karaka. The 
central band on the sikhara was carved, usually with a reticu¬ 
lated ])attern composed of minute arches, but occasionally 
interrupted by bands of larger ornament, as at Kanarak in 
Orissa, and on some of the Bhubaneswar temples. The 
corners of these spires were generally in courses, also carved 
in successive i)atterns, each third or fourth course being 
iilike, and one of the.se was usually fluted if not als(r circular 
like the anialaka. 

What is known as the Jain style of architecture in Western 
India is a development or variety of this Indo-Aryan order, 
and was used by Hindus and Jains alike all over Rajputana, 
Malwa, and Oujarat. It was employed in its most ornate 
form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on Mount 
Abu, and by both Jains and Hindus at Nagda near Udaipur, 
wliere is a group t)f little-known but remarkably fine deserted 
temples. At Girnaralso and Satrunjaya in Gujarat are clusters 
of temples of this order ; but as they are mostly restorations 
of earlier shrines destroyed by tlie Muhammadans, they are 
much less lavishly ornamented with sculpture. One of the 
most striking features of the style is the richly carved dtmies 
over their tnatidapas or porches. Nothing can exceed the 
elaboration and delicacy of details in the sculptuied vaults of 
the temples at Abu and Nagda. These, with the diversified 
arrangement of variously .spaced and highly ornamented pillars 
supporting them, produce a most pleasing impression of 
symmetry and beauty. 

The plain of north Gujarat was so often devastated by war 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century that its more notable 
temples have perished, though the once magnificent Sun 
temple at Mudherii still witnesses in its ruins to the architec¬ 
tural style and grandeur of the period when it was erected. 
A\'hat fragments still survive there have been illustrated in the 
volume of the Anhaeological Survey of that district. 

-\nother considerable group of from thirty to forty temples 
m this style is found also at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand. In 
the early part of the last century they were much more 
numerous than now—many having been removed for building 
material. They belong to both the sects of Hinduism as well 
as to the Jains, and date mostly from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The older temples are covered outside and inside 
with the most elaborate sculptures, and architecturally they 
may ju.stly be regarded as ‘ the most beautiful in form as well 
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as the must elegant in detail ’ t>f the temples of Northern 
India ; indeed, the only others that can well be compared 
with them is the earlier group at Bhubaneswar in Orissa. 

'I’he temples at Bhubaneswar e.xhibit the Indo-Aryan style 
perhaps in its greatest purity, and they differ very markedly 
from those in the West in being almost entirely astylar—jtillars 
having been introduced in later additions. 'I'hey have the 
early form of iikhara —nearly perpendicular below, but 
curving in near the summit; and the crowning member has no 
resemblance to anything like the small domes on Chalukyan 
spires. The surface of the sides is entirely covered with 
carving in the most elaborate style, every single stone having 
a {xittern engraved upon it; and much of the .sculpture on the 
earlier temples is of considerable merit and much beauty of 
design. 'J'he older and finer ones were erected probably in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and the series was continued, 
by additions, down to the eleventh. From the light they 
seem calculated to throw on the history of art, no temples in 
India probably would better repay a complete scientific survey, 
and an attempt was made in 1869 to supply this want, but the 
result was ;in unfortunate failure. The drawings made w'cre 
mostly of mere details, chosen without setiuence or meaning ; 
and no jilans of any of them were prepared until a second 
effort was made three years later, when some ground-jilans on 
a small scale and tif doubtful accuracy of detail were drawn 
and printed together, on two plates in the second volume of 
the Antiquities of Orissa. 

The temple of Kanarak, known as the Black Pagoda, on 
the coast of Orissa, appears to belong architecturally to tlie 
ninth century, though it has been by some attributed to the 
reign of Narasimha in the thirteenth—possibly because he 
ri;j)aired it or made some addition. A detached maiidapa that 
stood in front of it, occupying a corresponding place to that at 
Mudhera, was removed to Purl, in the eighteenth century, by 
the Marathas. A corner of the iikhara was still standing in 
1839, but within the next thirty years had disappeared; and 
the great lintel over the entrance to the principal hall, carved 
with the Navagraha or nine planetary divinities, with other 
parts about the doorway, had fallen or were removed, and an 
abortive attempt was made to carry the lintel to Calcutta. 
Now this famous monument, which for its size is ‘the most 
richly ornamented building—externally at least—in the whole 
world,’ has lately been treated in a way that has very seriously 
injured it. The historical and artistic interest of it and of the 
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two groups previously noticed cannot be fully estimated until 
complete surveys have been published with detailed plans 
and sections. 

In later examples the spire is still a square curvilinear 
pyramid, to the faces of which are added smaller copies of the 
same form, carrying up the offsets of the walls; and in some 
examples these are multiplied to an extraordinary extent. 'I'he 
earlier temples were apparently astylar, then—^like the south¬ 
ern forms—with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups 
of four, and later, especially in Western India, the larger domes 
on twelve pillars formed the central area of the halls. These 
mandapas in early examples were roofed with long, sloping 
slabs ; but, to provide for carved conical roofs inside, their 
outer forms represented courses of masonry, which were carved, 
—as wc find in the older temples of Kanarak and Bhubanes¬ 
war, in the mediaeval shrines at Ambarnath, Baroli, Khajuraho, 
.A.bu, and Chitor, and in the more recent form.s at Nasik, 
Benares, Udaipur, Satrunjaya, ike. 


Muhammadan Architecture 

What is popularly known as Saracenic architecture is 
the style whi<;h was adopted by the Muhammadans when 
they became the ruling race in India, from about the 
end of the twelfth ('entury. But while largely api)lied to 
mosques and tombs, it varied much at different periods and 
under the various local Muslim dynasties in different parts 
of the country. The Delhi emperors, for the first three 
centuries of their domination, were of Turki or Pathan 
stock, and were succeeded in the early part of the sixteenth 
century by the Mughal dynasty founded by Babar, when the 
latter materially influenced the architectural style of the 
previous dynasty. 

'I'hcn there were local kingdoms which had styles more 
or less their own: Bengal became a separate kingdom at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century ; the Bahmani dynasty 
at Gulbarga and Bidar dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century; the kingdoms of Jaunpur, Gujarat, and Malwa fron» 
about A.n. 1400; Bijapur and Ahmadnagar from about 1490, 
and Golconda from some twenty-two years later. Exclusive 
of other varieties of less extent and individually not so 
distinctly marked off, wc have thus some ten more or less 
fairly different styles of Saracenic structures. 

In all the varieties, the distinctive features of each may be 
traced at once to the employment of local native Hindu 
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workmen, and the use of their own materials and methods. 
The conquerors were of Turkish descent, and apparently 
had strong architectural instincts; accordingly they began at 
once to found mosques fi>r the glory of Islam and to mark 
their triumph over the idolaters. 

Their first mosques w(;re accordingly constructed of the 
inaterials of Hindu and Jain temples, and sometimes with 
comparatively slight alterations. The colonnade of a temple 
court required little more than a wall on the west side fitted 
with vtihrabs or bt'b/as, and the removal of the idol shrine, to 
adapt it for a mosque. In other instances they demolished the 
temples, and, hy adding to the height r)f the cfilumns, obtained 
the greater elevation and airiness they required. Thus in the 
great mosque at Ajmer, erected between 1200 and 1230, three 
tiers of pillars are piled abovi' one another, and the roof is 
largely formed of slabs from the temples to which the ctdumns 
originally belonged ; in plan it is an adaptation of that of a 
Jain temple. And in the still larger mosque at the Kutb 
Minar near Delhi, built :ibout the same time—so far as it 
remains—we have thi- same feature's ; while in both a 
richly carved screen of jjointed arches was added in frtmt, 
and the whole enclosed by massive walls. The arches, 
which the Muhammadans seem to have insisted on, are 
built after the system of the Hindu domes, of horizontal 
courses as far as practicable, and then clrtsed by long slal>s 
meeting at the apex—an evidence that the workmen, being 
Hindus, were unused to building arches and modified their 
own methods to meet the new form of construction. ^J'he 
arches are circular .segments u]) to about two-thirds of their 
height, and constructed in horizontal courses. Above come 
one or two half voussoirs, and the heatl is closed in by slojjing 
slabs. 

The Kutb Minar itself is one of the finest pillars in the 
world. Erected by order of Allamsh (not by Kutb-ud-dm Aibak), 
it was probably completed about a. d. 1231, which is the date 
of an inscription on the adjoining mosque. It is .still about 
240 ft. in height and ornamented by four projecting balconies 
with richly sculptured and engraved belts between, and the 
whole of the lower three storeys are cut up by twenty-four 
projecting ribs that add greatly to its beauty. Behind the 
north-west extremity of the Kutb mosque is the tomb of 
Altamsh, who died in 1236; it is thus perhaps the earliest 
Musalman tomb to be found in India, and is profusely 
ornamented with carving, and altogether of extreme beauty 
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in its details. A still finer examjile of the Pathan style is 
to be seen in the eastern annex of the mosque—the splendid 
southern gateway or Alai Darwaza, built in 1310 : this and the 
now ruined tomb of 'Ala-ud-din Khilji, erected soon after, 
mark the style at the period of its greatest perfection ; indeed 
during his reign (1296-1316), and that of Firoz Shah 'I'ughlak 
251-88), palaces, forts, mosques, mausoleums, baths, univer¬ 
sities, and all sorts of public and private buildings multi 
])lied in an extraordinary manner. But after the death of the 
former, for fully a century, the Pathan buildings are marked by 
a stern simiilic'ity of design and a solemn gloom and nakt:dness, 
in marked contrast to the elaborate richness of ornamentation 
of the preceding period. In 1321 New Delhi or Tughlakabad 
was founded by (Ihiyas-ud-din 'I'ughlak I, all the buildings of 
which are characterized by a severe simplicity, as contrasted 
with those of the preceding century. 'I'he sloping walls and 
massive solidity of the founder’s tomb, together with the 
heavy towers of the fortified citadel surrounding it, form an 
unrivalled model of a warrior’s tomb. 

But by this time the builders had got rid of the imitation 
arch of the Hindus, and had learnt to construct true arches, 
and their architecture had now developed into a new and 
complete style of its own. To this style belong many of the 
finest mausoleums of Northern India. Bike that cjf Sher Shah 
Siiri (1540—1545), built in a spacious tank at Sasaram, which 
is one of the best examples, they are very often octagonal, 
with an outer veranda and crowned by a dome over the 
inner walls, and the w’hole surrounded by a square terrace 
ornamented by small pavilions at the corners. Round the 
drum of the domes, also, are placed octagonal kiosks that 
accentuate the beauty of the outline. Other examples are 
numerous, among which that of ‘Ala-ud-din Alam Sha at 
Tijara in Alwar territory, and of Mubarak Shah (i 54 ®' 45 ) 
Kc)tila near Old Delhi, may be instanced. 

The Pathan mosques of the fourteenth century were as 
severe in the simplicity of their style as their tombs, as we 
may see in the Kalan mosque at Delhi, finished in the time c) 
Firoz Shah in 1386. In the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century, however, a reaction had set in, and t le ater s \ e 
was hardly less rich and much more appropriate or 1 
purposes than the earlier in the end of the twelfth an 
early thirteenth century. The fa<,-ades of the mosques eca 
more ornamental, were often encrusted with , , 

usually adorned with rich and beautiful sculjtturt. in.'ire 
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not become a feature of the mosques, and the comers of the 
structure were relieved by little kiosks instead. At AhmadSbad, 
minarets came into use for the mu'azzin in the fifteenth century. 
The body of the mosque be< ame generally an oblong hall, 
with a central dome flanked by two or four others of the 
same span, but not so lofty, and separated from it by an 
arch whose mouldings formed a principal feature of the 
building. The pendentives are remarkable for their variety 
of design and elaborateness of detail. The style in the later 
Pathan period, as Mr. Fergusson has remarked, was marked 
by a return to the elaborateness of the past, but with every 
detail fitted to its place and its purpose, ‘ and we rec(jgnize in 
this last development one of the completest architectural styles 
of the world.’ 


The Sharkt Style 

In 1397 Khwaja Jahan, who governed JaunjKir, assumed 
independence, and founded the SharkI or Eastern dynasty, 
which ruled there for about eighty years. Of the palaces or 
public buildings of the SharkI dynasty no trace is left ; for 
Sikandar Lodi ibn Bahlol razed them all to the ground, 
his courtiers using the materials for building their own 
mansions, and what has come down to us is little more 
than three great inasjids —the Jami, Atala, and Lai Darwaza 
—besides a fort and bridge with a number of tombs. Of these 
mosques the cloisters that surround the open courts and 
the galleries within are almf)st purely Hindu in style, with 
short square pillars and bracket capitals sujjporting horizontal 
lintels, and roofs formed of flat slabs ; hut the gateways and 
principal features of the masjids are in a comjrlctely arched 
style. There is sufficient evidence that, for the earlier of these 
at least, the materials of Hindu tem])les were largely u.sed, and 
the workmen were probably mostly Hindus by birth and 
inclined to the old trabeate forms. The fusion of the two 
styles was thus incomplete. The masjid proper consists of 
a central square hall covered by a lofty dome of the whole 
width f)f it, in front of which stands the great propylon, 
of massive outline and rising to the full height of the 
central dome. This propylon had a large recessed arch 
between the two piers at the sides, in the lower portion of 
which was the entrance to the mosque, whilst the upper formed 
a pierced screen. On each side of the dome is a comjjartment 
divided into two storeys by a stone floor supported on pillars, 
and beyond this, on each side, is a larger apartment covered 
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by a pointed ribbed vault. The gateways into the courts on 
the three sides were only copies on a smaller scale of the 
propylons of the mosques. 

q'he whole of the ornamental work on these mosques 
has a character of its own, hold and striking rather 
than minute and delicate, though in some of the roof-panels 
there are designs that may bear comjjarison with similar 
patterns in Hindu and Jain shrines. 'I'hc are marked 

by their severe simplicity ; they are simply patterns of the 
entrances and of the niches on the outer walls, with flat 
backs and structural arches over them. 'I'hey form a link, 
however, in the evolution of the favourite form under the 
Mughal rule. 

The Shark! buildings have been pretty fully illustrated in the 
volume of the Archaeological Reports on the subject, and need 
not be further described here. 'I’hey afford a marked expression 
of strength combined with a degree of refinement that is rare 
in other styles. Examples t)f this style are met with also at 
Benares, Kanauj, and other places within the Jaunpur kingdom. 


Mdlwa 

Dilawar Khan (Ihf)rT, the governor of Malwfi, assumed 
independence in 1401, and the state continued under its 
own rulers till 1531, when it was conquered by tlujarat, and 
was finally re-annexed to inqierial rule under Akbar in 1570. 
'I'he capital of the province had been first at Dhar ; but 
Dilawar Shah resided a good deal at Mandu or Mandogarh, 
about 22 miles south from Dh.ar, placed on an elevated 
plateau detached from the mainland by deep ravines and 
surrounded by walls on the brink of the cliffs ; and under the 
second king, Hoshang Shah, Mandu became the permanent 
capital. During his reign (1405-34) the most important 
of the buildings were erected. Among these, which are in a 
modified form of the Pathan style, the finest is the great 
Jami Masjid, which was only finished by Mahmud Shah I in 
1454. It covers a nearly square area, measuring 290 ft. from 
east to west by 275 ft. from north to south, exclusive of the 
porch on the east, which projects about 56 ft. Inside, the 
court is an almost exact square, about 163 ft. each way, 
surrounded by arches on each side of about 12^- ft. in span, 
standing on plain square piers 10 ft. high, each of a single 
block of red sandstone; behind these are triple arcades on the 
north and south, a double one on the east, and on the west the 
masjid —five arcades in depth, and having three great domes 
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on the west side. This court, in its simple grandeur and 
expression of power, may be taken, as Mr. Fergusson has well 
remarked, as one of the very best specimens of this style now 
to be found in India. 

d'he tomb of Hoshang Shah, adjoining the west side of the 
Jami Masjid, is a fine bold specimen of a Pathan mausoleum. 
Jt was revetted both outside and inside w'ith white marble, which, 
however, has much peeled off, and is now being restored. 
Near the mosque, on the west, is a splendid hall, 230 ft. in 
length by 28 ft. wide, supported by eighty-four pillars, in 
three rows, of which the- pattern must have been suggested 
by the usual forms in Hindu and Jain shrines ; only on the 
capitals the kirttimukh or horned face of the Hindus has been 
hewn into a group of leaves of the same outline. 'The por<'h 
on the north side of it is purely Hindu in style. 

The Delhi gate on the north of the fortifications, by which 
they are entered, has been a fine lofty structure, though 
now muc h ruined : it also is purely Pathan in style, but 
unusually elegant in jiroportions and decoration. Close by 
this gateway are the remains of an enclosure, within which 
are the ruins of the royal palaces—the Jahaz Mahal, the 
Hindola Mahal, the 'I'awili Mahal, and the Nahiir Jharokh.a, 
with the Champa well or haoli, <.Vc. The palaces are specially 
interesting as remaining examples of Pathan secular archi¬ 
tecture, though, unfortunately, no proper .survey of them has 
as yet been publi.shed, and it is hardly possible from such 
.sketches as have from time to time appeared to form a just 
estimate of them or their arrangements. 

The Jahiiz Mahal, the ‘ship’ or ‘ water-]lalace,’ built 
between two great tank.s, is the chief of these. It is a massive 
structure, the eastern fa<,;ade being about 40 feel in height, 
in the centre of which is the arched entrance, faced with 
marble, and .still in fair preservation ; over it is a jirojecting 
cornice .supported on brackets, above which is a bracketed 
balcony under an oblong pavilion. In the front of the lower 
storey on each sidi; are five arches under a deep overhanging 
cornice, and over each end of the fagade is a domed pavilion. 
On one side is a ruined wing of the palace branching off from 
it ; and on the opposite side were other apartments and a 
stair leading up to the roof. Seen from the west, where it 
overhangs the lake, this is altogether a striking building, one 
of the most remarkable of the period, and well worthy to be 
the residence of an independent Pathan chief. 

North of this, about a quarter of a mile, stands the Hindola 
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Palace, which, with its massive masonry, is in rather belter 
jjreservation than the others. The slo])ing buttressed walls, 
projecting balconies, and deep-set window's of this fine building 
j>resent an appearance great strength ; and the great hall 
w'ithin, 108 ft. in length by 22 ft. wide-, its roof su])ported on 
arches, w'as a splendid apartment. 'I'o the north of this were 
the zanana apartments : and at some distance to the west are 
the large underground cisterns and tah-khanas, or hot-season 
retreats, of the Champa w'ell or baoli. These indicate the care 
and taste bestowed on such appendages of a Muhammadan 
palace 500 years ago. 

'fhe Nahar Jharokha Palace is to the north of the TTindola 
Mahal, and also within the walled enclosure ; and outside is 
Dilawar Khan Chori’s mosque, the oldest in Mandu (i 405 )> 
constructed of materials taken from Hindu or Jain shrines. It 
has, however, a simplicity of structure aliout it characterizing it 
as a typical Pathan w'ork. 

About eighty yards to the south of the Jahaz Mahal is the 
'J'awih Mahal, a three-storeyed building, w’ith its rows of lofty 
Saracenic arches below deep stone eaves and heavy windowless 
upper storeys. It lies across a beautiful foreground of water 
and ruins. 

About a mile and a quarter south of the Jami Ma^jld, on the 
east of a great talav or lake, is a group of buildings among 
which is the so-called DhaT-ka Mahal, a substantial square 
tfimb, and tbe Chhota Jami Masjid of Malik Mugbis-ud-din, 
built in 1432 largely with materials taken from Hindu or Jain 
shrine.s, as the pillars in the porch and colonnade bear witness. 
'Phis mosque must have been one of great beauty and interest, 
its entrance porch, though in ruins, being Still an elegam 
structure. Opposite to it is the ruin of Malik Mughis-ud-din’s 
palace, and also, a little farther off. Ins tomb, the dome sti 

enlivened by a belt of blue enamel. r t>- 

Still more to the south arc the nunains of the palace of baz 
Bahadur, the last king of Malwa,—which was built apparently 
by Sultan Nasir-ud-din Khiljl in 1509, and of which some 
portions of the courtyards remain intact, as well as the 
cupolas over the colonnades. On the hill above is what is now 
know'n as RupmatT’s chhatri, still in fair preservation. 

Here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercise 
a marked influence upon the architecture , the preva e^c 
a red sandstone is emphasized in the piers of the I 

—more than 300 of them being each of a singe 
this material; and for more decorative purposes mar) 
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white and coloiircd, was freely used to revet the walls and 
piers. An adequate survey of the remains at Mandu, and of 
a few others of the same age in Malwa, would form an 
interesting monograph on this style of arc hitecture, together 
with its constructional methods, which deserve attention and 
stud)'. We have here a strictly arcuate style, without admixture 
of the general traheate structural methods followed by the 
native Hindus ; and while at Jaunjmr and Ahmadabad, at the 
same period, we find the strong influence of native methods 
copied in the Muhammadan architecture, at Mandu the 
borrowing or imitating of such forms seems to have been 
suppressed, and the builders clung steadily to the pointed arch 
style, without any attempt, however, at groining—so successfully 
employed at a later period by the Mughal architects. 

Penga/ 

The Biaigal j)rovincc was placed under governors appointed 
from Delhi as early as A.r>. 1194, the first of these being 
Muhammad-i-Uakhtyar, under the emperor Kutb-ud-dm Aibak. 
In 1282 Nasir-ud-dTn Bughra Khan, the son of the emperor 
C'rhiyas-ud-dTn Balban, was appointed governor and the office 
became hereditary in his family. In 1338 Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak slew the governor Kadir Khan and assumed 
sovereignty, but was successfully opposed by 'Ah Mubarak, 
who reigned from 1340 to 1346. He was assassinated by 
Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah, who then defeated Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
(ihazT Shah in 1352, and may be regarded as the founder of 
the Puibiya dynasty, which ruled Bengal for about a century 
and a half, or till 1487, when the throne was usurped b)' 
Habsliis and subsequently by ‘Ala-ud-dtn Husain .Shah III. 
But in the reign of his son, Mahmud Shilh III, Sher Khan, 
the Afghan ruler of Bih.ar, invaded Bengal in 1537 and 
laid siege to Gaur, which was then completely sacked, and 
this once great and wealthy city, thus plundered, began to 
decay and its buildings were neglected. The kingdom was 
annexed by the great Akbar in 1573, and the city was 
depojmlated by plague in 1575. 

But long before the advent of the Muhammadans, Gaur, or 
I,akhnautT, had been the capital of the Pill dynasty in the ninth 
and tenth centuries and of the Sens of Bengal in the twelfth 
century; it was then of great extent, and doubtless contained 
many temples and palaces that were destroyed by the Muslims. 
As the country is practically without stone, they would be 
mostly of brick and would afford material for the conquerors ; 
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but probably pillars, images, and details were of that horn¬ 
blende, basalt, or hard potstone, which takes a high polish 
and is employed in the later structures. In the Eklakhi 
mosque or tomb (a. d. 1414) at Pandua, and in the C'hhoti 
Sona Masjid at Gaur (circ. 1500), the stones used have largely 
been taken frtjm earlier Hindu buildings. The use of brick 
forced the builders to elaborate a local arched style of their 
own, and further, as Mr. Fergusson pointed out, to introduce a 
new mode of roofing, which, though but little agreeable to our 
tastes, came to be regarded by the natives, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, us a most elegant form, and sjiread, in the 
seventeenth century, as far up the Gangetic valley as Delhi, 
and a little later, even to Amritsar. The curvilinear form 
gi^en to the eaves, descending at the corners of the structure, 
was almost certainly suggested by the form of the huts, con¬ 
stantly roofed with bamboo and thatch, in which the Bengalis 
always use a curvilinear form of roof. 

The erection of large buildings of brick reijuired heavy 
piers for the arches and thicker walls than those constructed 
entirely of stone. .Such piers and walks, when enriched by 
a casing of moulded tiles, would apjiear still heavier ; and for 
tile.s, when opportunity offered, a facing of carved stone miglit 
be substituted. 'I'his was doubtless the kind of buildings 
before the Muhammadan conquest, and the style was only 
modified by that event ; hence this Bengal style is not like any 
other, but a purely local one, with heavy short pillars faced, at 
least, with stone, supporting pointed arches and vaults of 
brick. 

Ilyas Sh.nh (1345) made I’andua, to the north of Gaur in 
Malda District, his capital, and there his son and successor, Sik- 
andar Shah (1358-89) built the great Adina Masjid within 
the first ten years of his reign. It measures nearly 500 ft. in 
length by 285 ft. from east to west, containing in the centre a 
court measuring nearly 400 ft. by 1 54 ft., surrounded by a thick 
curtain wall of brick, jiicrced by eighty-nine arched openings, 
with one on the west side much wider and more dignified than 
the others. The roof was supported by 266 stone jiillars—the 
cloisters on three sides had a double row of pillars in each— 
that on the west, or the mosque proper, having four rows of 
pillars and thirty-five mihrabs on the west w’all. 'I'he pillars 
are about 2 ft. sejuare at the base and 10 ft. 5 in. high, 
some consisting of one block of hornblende, but wanting in 
variety of pattern. North of the central mihrab is a platform 
known as the Badshah-ka takht, that is, the mu/iik khana, or 
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royal gallery, "^rhis is supported by twenty-one short pillars of 
a much heavier form, and has others of a better type above. 
The roof consisted of 378 domes, all of the same form and 
construction. Such a design has little architectural merit, 
though its size and the elegant richness of its details make it 
an interesting study; and the same character runs through 
most of the works of these Purblya rulers. 

Next to the Adma Masjid comes the Kklakhi mosque or 
tomb, at a distance of about two miles to the south-west. It 
is said to be tlie tomb of Ghiyiis-ud din Azim Shah (1390—7), 
but there is no inscription U) show this, and it may have 
been the work of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah (1414— 
43)1 who was a great builder. It is 80 ft. square and 
covered by tnic dome. Much of tlie materials have been 
taken from Hindu temples, the structure being built of horn¬ 
blende slabs and brick, with muc'h embossed lirick used in the 
decoration. It has richly carved buttresses at the corners, 
reminding one of the bases t)f minarets, but they had only 
a capstone above the level of the roof, the corners of which 
curve downwards on each face. Though much smaller, this 
was altogether a bolder and architecturally finer structure than 
the Adtna Masjid. 

To the south-west of the preceding is the .Sona Masjid, 
a small but once elegant mosque, built of hornblende or, 
perhajis, basalt. It has live arched dixirways, and was roofed 
by fifteen brick domt;s, but the trees that were allowed to take 
root in them have wrought its destruction. 

Five miles south of I'andua is Malda, where also are remains 
of nioscjucs, tombs, and gateways belonging to the times of the 
I’urbiya rulers. 

Among the ruins the onci; great city of (laur, six miles 
south-east of Malda, are more interesting remains, of the same 
style and jicriod. Of these may be instanced the Dakhil or 
Salami gateway, the ncjrth entrance into the fort, supposed to 
have been built by Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shall (1460—74)—as 
grand a structure of the kind as is to be found anywhere. It 
is built of small bricks, decorated with embossed terra-cotta 
facings, is 70 ft. across the fafj'ade, with a depth of 110 ft., 
having rooms for the guard on each side the passage and 
lofty towers at the corners, whilst a recessed arch 34 ft. high 
encloses the entrance on each face. 

Just outside the fort to the east is a mindr, about 85 ft. in 
height and 21 ft. in diameter, which, for two-thirds of its height, 
is a polygon of twelve sides, and above that contracts and is 
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circular. Probably a platform some 15 ft. in height once 
surrounded the base, but it has entirely disaiipcared, and the 
door is n<jw at a considerable height from the ground. Inside, 
a spiral stair leads to the small chamber on the summit, om e 
roofed by a dome. At one time this tower was encompassed 
by a revetting of stone, and the cupola was covered with blue 
and white tiling, but now these are entirely gone. Indeed, 
most of the tiles with which the mosejues and tombs at Gaur 
and Pandua were originally ornamented have long since dis- 
ap])eared, for (as mentit)ned in Grant’s I'ifth Report, ]>. 285) 
the iVizaf/iat daftar contained an entry of 8,000 rupees under 
the head of khnat khishtkar, annually levied from a few land 
holders who had the e.xclusive right of ‘ dismantling the 
venerable remains t>f the ancient city of Gaur or I.akhnauti, 
and conveying from thence a ])articular s])ecies of enamelled 
bricks, surpassing in c:omposition the imitative skill of the 
present race of native inhabitants.’ 

'I'his minor Mr. Fergusson regarded as a Jayastanibha or 
pillar of victory, comparing it with the Kutb Minar at Delhi, 
that raised by Ghiyas-ud-din Balban at Koil in 1253, and 
one at Daulatabad with a high marble jilatform round it. 
Phis was erected by Saif-ud dm Firoz Shah 11(1488-90); 
and it may be remembered that about 1443 Mahmud Khilji, 
after his victory over the Rajputs at Kuinbhalmii, erected 
a tower of victory at Mandu faced with marble ; and again 
on Ranit Riimbha gaining a victory over Mahmud he erected 
the fine Kirtti-stambha at Chitor, 1448—58. 

Among the mosciues at Gaur the Kadam Rasiil Masjid 
at the south-east gate of the fort is the only one at all cared 
for, because it contains a stone bearing the supposed im- 
juession of Muhammad’s footprint, brought from Madina 
by Husain Shah (i 493 -iS>y)- mosque was built by 

his son Nusrat Shah, .\, n. 1530- If arched 

entrances in the front, separated by massive jiiers, and is 
about 35 ft. in length inside ; the central portion of the 
roof is covered by a single dome, and it had (our minarets 
at the corners, the upper jiortions of stone, of vvhich only 
one survived into the last century. 'I'he facade is relieved 
by horizontal mouldings and panels of moulded brick, an 
string-courses eif the same extend its whole length. 

South from this is the half-fallen 'rantiiiara mosciue, 
which must have been a building of considerable arc n 
tectural merit. Plie mihrabs are elegantly carved, I 
w'as supported by massive stone pillars, and the aga e ric y 
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decorated with ornamental terra-cotta facing. It is ascribed 
with probability to Yusuf Shah, about A.ix 1480. 

Southwards from this again is the I^ttan or ‘ painted 
mosque,’ so called from its walls being cased inside and out 
with glazed tiles of different colours—dark blue, green, yellow, 
and white, admirably arranged for effect in varied patterns, 
'rhe exterior has lH;en much defaced, but inside, if still in 
fair preservation, it is fast going to decay. It has four 
entrances in each end as well as in front ; and eight double 
buttresses relieve the exterior by their mouldings and en¬ 
crusted tile decoration. It i-. also ascribed to the reign of 
Yusuf Shah in 1475. 

The Kotwah Darwaza is a handsome and imposing gate¬ 
way of brick, leading from the south side of the old city, and, 
e\c:cpt above, is in pretty good preservation. 'I'o the apex 
of the arch is 31 ft., the depth is 51 ft., and on the sf)uth it 
was provided with semicircular abutments on each side for 
the military guard. 

About two miles farther south is the Khwaja-ki Ma.sjid, 
known as the Chhoti Sona Masjid, built by Walt Muhammad 
during the reign of Husain Shah, that is, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Constructed entirely of hornblende, 
which has been largely taken from earlier Hindu temples, 
it is in fairly good preservation—better than any other in 
Gaur. Inside it is divided lengthwise into three aisles, and 
live across, the arches over which rise on somewhat massive 
stone [lillars to a height of 20 ft., and above this are the 
fifteen domes. 'I'he five mihrdbs are of black hornblende, 
and were once gilt : while in the north-west corner is a 
carved takht or throne. It is ornamented outside by carving 
in low relief, of most elaborate and artistic designs, and inside 
it is beautifully finished. In this mostiue and the next we 
have the style probably at its best. 

The Sona Masjid, outside the fort to the north-east, is 
perhaps the finest memorial left at Gaur. IJuilt by Nusrat 
.Shah in 1526, it was 170 ft. in length by 76 ft. dee]), with 
walls 8 ft. thick, faced inside and out with hornblende. In 
front it has eleven arched entrances, 8^ ft. wide and 14 ft. 
high. These lead into a corridor, the arches of which 
supjiort the twelve domes of its roof. Within this is the 
masjid, of which the whole roof has now fallen: it had 
three aisles in length, supported by twenty pillars, and 
had eleven vtihriibs in the west wall. At both sides of the 
end doorways to the corridor and at the back corners were 
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polygonal vtiniirs of brown basalt, but how far they rose 
above the walls is uncertain. The front had carved panels 
between the doorways and mouldings above them. From its 
massive solidity and size this must have been an imposing 
building. Indeed, this characteristic of the (iaur buildings 
stands out in striking contrast to the somcw’hat slight 
architectural arcades of much of the Saracenic architecture. 

Perhaps nowhere else, even in India, is the effect of 
unchecked luxuriant vegetation upon the most substantial 
Structures to be seen in a more striking and withal melan- 
<'holy scale than in the vast mass of ruins that run almost 
continuously for more than twenty miles from Pandua to 
Madliapur. Hut besides these remains, there are other 
examples of this style scattered over the area of what was 
the Bengal kingdom of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And the style was continued by the natives, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, and employed with excellent effect in 
temples of later date, as in that of Kanta at Kantanagar 
near Dinajjiur, erectetl 1704 -22, or in the now-ruined one 
of Ras Mohan at Gopalganj near the same place, built in 
1754; the latter has twelve sides, but is cramped in plan, 
which is sacrificed to e.xccss^ve ornament. 

Gulharga and Eldar 

The Bahmani dynasty, founded by Hasan Clangu Bahmani 
in 1347, had Gulbarga for its capital till about 1428, when it 
was transferred to Bidar, a little over sixty miles to the north¬ 
east. 'I’his kingdom stretched from Berar to the Kistna river 
and from the Telingana or AVarangal territories on the east to 
the Arabian Sea on the west, and in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century it included all the Western Deccan from 
Mysore to Gujarat. 

During the eighty years (1347-1428) that Gulbarga was 
the capital, it was adorned with important buildings, of which 
the most notable now remaining is the great mosque, one of 
the most striking in India. It measures over all 216 ft. from 
cast to west by 176 ft. from north to south, 45 ft. on the west 
being occupied by the masjid proper. It differs from all the 
great mosques in India in having the whole central area 
covered over—as in the great mosque at Cordova—what in 
others would be an open court of about 126 ft. by 100 ft., being 
roofed by sixty-three small domes. The light is admitted 
through the side-walls, which are pierced by great arches 
on all sides except the west. This plan protects the wor- 
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shippers from the heat and glare of the Indian sun. The 
central area of the masjid is covered by a dome about 40 ft. in 
diameter, raised on a clerestory, and the side sections by six 
small domes each, whilst at each end of the corridors are 
domes of the width of 25 ft. The style is plain and substantial, 
with but little ornament, and it is built wholly of original 
materials. 

In the east of the town are the tombs of the Bahmani 
kings—massive square-domed structures with handsome stone 
tracery on their outer walls, and elaborately finished inside ; 
they are now used as State offices. Farther out is the shrine 
of Banda Nawaz, built about 1640, and other dargdhs are 
close by. 

On the removal of the capital to Bklar, mosques, palaces, 
and dargahs were erected there also, of which most have 
perished. In the citadel the most entire, perhaps, is the 
mosque, which is 295 ft. in length by 77 ft. deep, with nineteen 
arched entrances in front, and inside eighty round piers, each 
4A ft. in diameter, which support the groins of the roof. In 
the middle, enclosing the mihr~d>s and a pulpit of three steps, 
is an apartment 38 ft. square, which is carried up as an octagon 
a storey above the roof of the mosque, and covered by a large 
dome. Parts of the roof—which was covered by some eighty- 
four small domes—have fallen in. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah II, Khwaja Mahmud 
Gilan! (or Gawan), an old noble, in 1478—9 built a madrasa 
about 180 ft. by 205 ft., with lofty minars at the corners of 
the east face. This must have been a striking building, three 
storeys in height, with the towers, if not the whole facade, 
covered with enamelled tiles. In 1656 the city was taken by 
Aurangzeb, and the madrasa was appropriated as a cavalry 
barrack, and part of it as a powder magazine, which exploded 
and wrecked the building. 

In 1492 the rule w^as seized by Kasim Band, who really 
founded a new dynasty, his son, Amir Barld Shah, assuming 
the title of king. I'he dargdh of the latter, about half a mile 
to the west of the city, stands on a large solid platform, and is 
nearly 57 ft. square, with walls 9 ft. 8 inches thick, rising to a 
height of 57 ft. from the platform, crowned with a sort of 
honeysuckle border, and the dome is about 37 ft. in height. 
The dome is ornamented inside with belts of coloured tiles, 
and further decorated with interlaced Arabic sentences. 

The ten tombs of Bahmani kings, about five miles north-east 
from the city, are of the like pattern and of considerable 
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splendour, the largest being that of Ahmad Shah I, who died 
in 1435 - They are not much ornamented, but are structurally 
good, and impressive by their massive proportions. 

Gujarat 

Of the style (jf Gujarat Mr. Fergusson has truly remarked, 
that ‘ of the various forms which the Saracenic architecture 
assumed, that of Ahmadabad may probably be considered as 
the most elegant, as it certainly is the most characteristic of 
all. No other form is so essentially Indian, and no one tells 
its tale with the same unmistakable distinctness.’ It is the 
less necessary to enter into detail regarding this style of archi¬ 
tecture, since it is one of the very few that have as yet been 
treated with anything approaching to fullness, in three volumes 
of the Archaeological Sun'ey of JVestern India. 

The Hindu kingdom of Gujarat had been in a high state of 
civilization before its subjugation by the Muhammadans, and 
the remains of their temples at Sidhpur, Patan, Modhera, and 
elsewhere testify to the building capacity of the race. Under 
Muhammadan rule they introduced forms and ornaments into 
the works they constructed for their rulers, superior in elegance 
to any the latter knew or could have invented. Hence there 
arose a style combining all the beauty and llnish of the 
previous native art with a certain magnificence of conception 
which is deficient in their own works. The elevations of the 
mosques have usually been studiously arranged with a view to 
express at once the structural arrangements, and to avoid 
monotony of outline by the varied elevation of each division. 
Instead of the propylon of the Shark! style, the central portion 
of the fagade was raised by a storey over the roof of the wings, and 
to this was attached two richly carved minarets, rising in the 
very earliest mosques only as small turrets above the facade, but 
soon after to towers of considerable height. The central dome 
was raised over a gallery above the central part of the hall by 
two rows of dwarf pillars, of w'hich tbe outer row was connected 
by open stone trellis-work, admitting a subdued light and 
providing perfect ventilation. 'Phis second storey rose to 
about the height of the central facade, and upon it was the 
principal dome. 

By and by the style changed much: the arched entrances 
in front were often omitted, and only a screen of columns 
formed the facade, the minarets being removed to the comers, 
and were no longer for the mu'azzin but only architectural 
ornaments. This was partly a return to the Indian trabeate 
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con.struction, and it was carried out in its best form in the 
Sarkhej group of buildings belonging to the second half t)f the 
fifteenth century. 

The Muhammadan architecture of (lujarat is notable for 
its carved stonework ; and in the perforated stone windows in 
Sidi Saiyid’s mosque, the carved niches in the min'irs of many 
other mo.sques, and the sculptured mihrahs and domed and 
panelled roofs, we have ornamental work that will stand com¬ 
parison with, and much of it will rival, anything of the kind 
employed elsewhere in any age. 

'I’heir tombs were a natural product of the style. There 
were many brick mausoleums, like tliat of Darya Khan and of 
Azam and Muaz/am Khan, just as theri' were brick mosques 
like 'Alif Khan lllnikai’s at Dholk.i ; but all the stone tombs 
were pillared ])avilions of varying dimensions, the central area 
over the grave covered by a dome standing on twelve pillars. 
These jiillars were conneeted by screens of stone trellis-work 
carved in ever varying patterns, and round this there might be 
a veranda with twenty pillars in the periphery, or a double 
aisle with thirty-two in the outer square. And as these were 
irregularly S|)a<’ed in order to allow th(; inner twelve to sujqxtrt 
the lintels of a regular octagon for the dome, the monotony 
of equal spacing was avoided. In larger tombs, as in Saiyid 
Usman’s, the dome was sujtported on a dodecagon, and 
cotipled pillars introduced for structural purposes also in¬ 
creased the variety of as])ect. The finest example that has 
come down to us of this class is the tomb of Mubarak Saiyid, 
erected at Mahmudabad in 1484, which is wholly in the earlier 
arched style and one of the most splendid sepulchres in India, 
simple in plan, with a solidity and balance of parts about the 
whole that has rarely been equalled. 

The step-well or 7 t>rn> of B.ai Harir, though a Muhammadan 
work, is strictly Hindu in design, and almost a copy of another 
at Adalaj ; but it is ornamented with pillars and galleries 
having carved wall panels in every way as the mosques are. 
The sluices, too, of the great artificial tanks are really works of 
art -designed in suitable forms, and highly ornamental. 

Pijiipur 

The Musalman dynasties of the Deccan were short-lived, 
and about the same time that the Barld Shahis supplanted the 
Eahmanis at lildar, the Nizam Shahis set up as rulers at 
Ahmadnagar ; and in 1492 Yilsuf 'Adil Shah, a Turk—said to 
have been a son of the Ottoman Sultan Murad II—who had 
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found service under Amir Barid, founrled the kingdom of BijSptir. 
Thu Burar and (iolconda kingdoms arose respectively before 
and after this ; hut (T their architecture we have as yet no 
really satisfactory survey. Of Bijapur we have the excellent 
accounts by Fergu.s.son, Capt. Hart, and Meadows Taylor 
(1859 and 1866). It is, therefore, the less necessary to enlarg(; 
u))on it. 

The foreign origin of the 'Adil Shah! dynasty, and their 
partiality for the Shiah form of Islam prevailing in Persia 
rather than the Sunni, together with their ready employment of 
Persian f)fficers, ])rol)ahly influenced their architecture, and 
led to that largeness and grandeur which characterized the 
Bijajjur style. 

Alxait twenty years ago the Bombay (lovernment adaj)ted 
a number of these old buildings to imalern requirements : the 
Bukhara Masjid has been used as a post office, and the mostiue 
belonging to Muhammad’s great tomb was turned into a travel¬ 
lers’ resthouse, but has recently been restored ; then the 'Adalat 
Mahal was converted into the Collector’s residence; the Chini 
Mahal into jaiblic offices ; Yaqut l)al)ah’s mostjue into a resi¬ 
dence for the Assistant Collector ; KhaAvass Khan’s dargtih and 
nios(iue into house and office for tht; Executive Engineer ; the 
(dilu)ta Chini Mahal inttja house for the I’olice Superintendent ; 
and the 'Arash Mahal into the tfivil Surgeon’s residence. 

The more notable buildings now left at Bijapur are the Jami 
Masjid, begun by 'All 'Adil Shah (i557-79\ and his 
unfinished tomb ; the Gagan Mahal (1561) ; the Mihtai 
Mahal ; the Ibrahim rauza and niosciue (1580-1627) ; the 
'Asar Mahal : and the Gol Gumbaz r)r great tomb of Muham¬ 
mad 'Adil Shah (1626 -56). 

'The style of the buildings differs markedly from those of 
Agra and Delhi, but is scarcely, if at all, inferior in originality 
of design and boldness of execution. 'I'here is no trace of 
Hindu forms or details ; th6 style was their own, and was 
worked out with striking boldness and marked success. 'I'hc 
mode in which the thrusts are provided for in the giant dome 
of Muhammad’s tomb, by the use of massive pendentives, 
hanging the weight inside, has drawn the admiration of Euro¬ 
pean architects. And this dome, rising to about 175 ft. from 
the floor, roofs an area 130 ft. square, covering 2,500 sq. ft., 
larger than the Pantheon at Rome, where stability is secured 
only by throwing a great mass of masonry on the haunches, and 
so hiding the external outline. 

1 he plan of the Jami Masjid is of the usual form, except 
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that the east wall and corridor was never built ; but, notwith¬ 
standing, it is one of the finest mosques in India. It was com¬ 
menced early in the reign of ‘All'Adil Shah .1 (1557-79)- 
The masjid pixiper is about 240 ft. in length by 130 ft. decj), 
divided longitudinally into five aisles, by nine across ; but the 
centre, oecujiying a stjuare s]>acc of three bays each way, is 
covered by the great dome, supported in the same way as that 
over Muhammad 'Adil Shah’s, rising to a height of abovil 96 ft. 
inside, and is the earliest example of this style of dome—being 
nearly a century earlier than that on the great tomb. I'he 
court is about 187 ft. from east to west, and has a corridor on 
the north and south sides. At the east corners two mindrs 
were to lie erected, but only that on the north was projierly 
begun. At a later dale the court was extended castward.s, and 
a large gatew’ay constructed about 115 ft. in advance of the 
original court, with part of a corridtiv on the south of it. 

In the flagan Mahal, again, the central arch has a span of 
61 ft., but the whole structuri; is ruined, and the wooden 
roof, &:c., were larried off b) the Marathas. 'Phe Asar 
Mubarak, too, is largely of wood, the facade being ojien, with 
two wooden pillars supporting the roof, while inside the deco¬ 
ration was of the same material and richly jiainled. Again, in 
the Mihtar Mahal —really a splendid gateway to a mo.squt— 
and in the Ibrahim rauza group, we have every detail of the 
structuri- in stone < overetl with the most delicate and ex¬ 
quisitely elaborate carving, the windows filled with tracery, and 
cornices sujijiorted by wonderfully rich brackets. In the 
dargdh, too —as if 'in defiance of constructional demands—the 
room, 40 ft. S(juare, is covered by a jierfectlj’ level stone 
roof, suj)j)orted only b> a cove-bracketing from the walls on 
each side. 


Mughal Saracenic Style 

'Phe Mughal phase of Indian Saracenic architecture began 
under Ikibar (1526-31), but w'e have no important work of his 
left, nor of his son HumayCin. 'Phe first examples of the style 
belong to the time of Sher Shah (1539-45), one of the most 
characteristic of which is the Kila-kohna or Sher Shah Masjid 
(1541) at ]*urana-Kila, near Delhi, and there are a few other 
fragments there and at 'Rohtas. But though the later develop¬ 
ments of the .style in the rich remains at 1 )elhi, Agra, Fatehpur 
Slkri, and some other places have been largely surveyed and 
illustrated, these earlier structures, though so interesting as the 
initial forms of the style, have hitherto been neglected for the 
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more ornamental examples of later date. The first, too, seems 
to have suffered mo.st under our own rule. During the whole 
period of the Mughal dynasty, as Mr. Fergusson has well re 
marked, there is a ‘unity in the works and a completeness in their 
history which makes the study of their art peculiarly fascinat¬ 
ing ; and some of their buildings will bear comparison, in some 
respects, with any architectural productions in the world.’ 

With the emperor Akbar (1556—1605) the Mughal styles 
made a great advance; he built very largely, and art was living 
and developing so vigorously during his long reign that it would 
be difficult to enumerate all the peculiarities of his numerous 
buildings. As in the Clujarat and other styles, there is a com¬ 
bination of Hindu and Muhammadan features in his works 
whic h were never perfectly blended. Like their predecessors, 
the Tathans, the Mughals were a tomb-building race, and those 
of the latter are even more sjilendid than those of the former, 
more artistic in design, and more elaborately decorated. 'The 
most splendid of these, and the most renowned building in 
India, is the far-famed mausoleum, the Taj Mahal at Agra—the 
tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, the wife of Shah Jahan; it is sur¬ 
rounded by a garden, as were almo.st all Muslim tomOs. 

In the fine tomb of his father Humayun, and at Fatehpur 
Sikri, Akbar’s buildings arc best seen ; and as the latter have 
been vPcll illustrated by Mr. Kd. ^V’. Smith, in four volumes of 
his Survey Reports, it is unnecessary here to enter upon details. 
Three small ixivilions, .said to have been built for three of his 
wives, are gems of picturesque structures, carved and orna¬ 
mented to the greatest extent without being in the least over¬ 
done, and arc unsurpassed by anything of the kiitd elsewhere. 
1 hen the great mosiiue is scarcely matched in elegance and 
architectural effect; the south gateway is well-known, and from 
its size and structure excels any similar entrance in India. 
Akbar s pavilion, the Challs Situn at Allahabad, was destroyed 
for materials to repair the fortifications; but his tomb at 
Sikandra near Agra is a unique structure of the kind and of 
great merit, the plan probably suggested by some native 
design. 

With Akbar’s death the style underwent a change: the 
Hindu features disappeared entirely, as if outgrown. Jahangir 
made Lahore his principal residence, and Agra and Delhi have 
little to show belonging to his rule. His gteat mosque at 
I.ahore IS in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles ; 
his tomb near by (1630-40) was made a (juarry of by the 
Sikhs from which to build their temple at Amritsar ; and the 
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capital he built at Dacca in ISengal, being mostly of brick¬ 
work, in so moist a climate, has gone to utter decay. At 
Agra, the tomb of I'tiniad-ud-daula belongs to this reign, 
and being built entirely of white marble and covered wholly 
hy fiietra dura mosaic, it is one of the most splendid examples 
of that class of ornamentation anywhere to be found. 

Under Shah Jahan (1628—58) a remarkable change came 
over the style : its force and originality gave way to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. This is well illustrated in 
the magnificent palaces he built at Agra and Delhi—the latter 
once the most exijuisitely beautiful in the Isast. Unfortunately, 
no adequate survey of whal remains of these buildings has yet 
been published. Of the Taj Mahal (1632-54), fortunately so 
well preserved, nothing need be added ; its extreme dt;licacy, the 
richness of its material, and the comjilexity of its magnificent 
design have been dwelt on by writers of all countriiis. So also 
of the surpassingly pure and elegant Motl Masjid in the Agra 
I'ort, all of white marble : it is among the gems of the style. 
'I'hc Jami Masjid at Delhi (1650-66) is a really imjiosing 
building, and its position and architecture have been carefully 
considered so as tf) produce a jdeasing effect and feeling of 
spacious elegance and wt;ll balanced jjroportion of jiarts. In 
his works Shah Jahan presents himself as the most magnificent 
builder of Indian sovereigns. 

With the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the decline of 
taste set in at once. He was more disposed to insult the 
religion of the Hindus than to glorify his reign by splendid 
monuments ; and with all his fanaticism on behalf of Islam, it 
is said he lowered the inimbars of the mosques that the khattbs 
might not stand in a commanding jiosition in his presence. 
With little true reverence, it was haidly t<j lie expected he 
should delight in architectural magnificence. Spending much of 
his time in camps, he built no palace of importance; the tomb 
of his favourite wife at Aurangabad —vulgarly believed to be 
like the 'I'aj at Agra—is commonplace to a degree, and he 
erected no tomb for himself, though he lived to a great age. 
'I'he works of his reign seem mostly to have shared in the same 
decline of style ; squared stone and marble gave way" to brick 
or rubble with stucco ornament. 

The buildings at Seringajiatam and imeknow are of still 
later date and are in certain respects imposing, but in detail 
are often tawdry. Yet architecture is not dead in India. 
Even in recent years there have been erected tombs and 
temples of purely native origin and of much elegance in detail, 
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while retaining the ebsential elements of structural design ; in 
others again, these elements have parted company, and no 
amount of elegant ornament can compensate the want of pro¬ 
priety in such structures. Otherwise the imitation of a foreign 
style is rapidly proving fatal to indigerujus art. 

Much remains to be done to make us fully acquainted with 
Indian architecture in its many and interesting phase.s, more 
especially in Hindustfin or India north of the Vindhya range, 
and in thi: e.\treme South as well as in Hyderabad terri¬ 
tory. In the North there has been too little system in the 
surveys ; we want a few monographs on entire styles and dis- 
trit:ts to enable us to gras]) their real merits and characteristics. 
Surveys of buildings here and there without any links of archi¬ 
tectural or historical connexion may serve to illustrate the 
traveller’s route, but c;ontribute little to a full or scientific 
delineation, the iniblication of which is a serious desideratum. 

JAS. BURGESS. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SANSKRIT LlTERATURli 

Impor- For a full comprehension of modern India a knowledge of 

tancc of Sanskrit literature is indispensable. The language in which it 
.Sanskrit . . . . r , n l 

literature. written was, m its earliest form, the parent of nearly all the 

vernaculars of Northern India, while even the Dravidian longues 
of the South are saturated with Sanskrit words. The literature 
itself furnishes the key to the civilization of the Hindus, the 
vast majority of the pojiulalion of the Indian Empire. While 
ranking very high among the literatures of ancient peoples in 
aesthetic merit, it is superior to all as a source for the study of 
human evolution. An indication of its importance in this re¬ 
spect is the fact that, while the discovery of the Sanskrit language 
gave rise to the science of Comparative Philology, acquaintance 
with the Vedas resulted in the sciences of Comparative Myth¬ 
ology and Comparative Religion. One of the two departments 
in which the main strength of Sanskrit literature lies is religion. 
This in part explains how the Indians are the only division of 
the Indo-European family which has created not only a great 
national religion, Brahmanism, but also a great world-religion. 
Buddhism. In philosophy, loo, the Indian mind has produced 
independently several systems which bear evidence of high 
powers of speculation. The great interest, however, which 
these two branches of Sanskrit literature have for us lies not so 
much in the results arrived at, as in the fact that they reveal 
every step in the evolution of religious and philosophical 
thought. 

Owing chiefly to the gigantic mountain barrier which isolates 
the Peninsula from the rest of the world, the civilization of 
India, as well as the literature which reflects it, displays not 
only an originality, but also a continuity, which has scarcely 
a parallel elsewhere. Thus no other country (with the possible 
exception of China) can trace its language, literature, and 
institutions through an uninterrupted development of more 
than three thousand years. 
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The history of ancient Indian literature naturally falls into Two 
the two main periods of the Vedic and the Sanskrit. 
former, extending from perhaps as early as 1500 u.c. to about ^ 

200 B.C., embraces in its earlier phase a religious poetical litera¬ 
ture which arose in the plain of the Indus, while the products 
of its latter half, theological treatises in pro.se, were composed 
in the plain of the Ganges. During the Vedic age Aryan 
civilization overspread the whole of Hindustan, the vast tract 
bounded by the HimaLayaand the Vindhya ranges on the north 
and south, and by the mouths of the Ganges and Indus on the 
east and west. The Sanskrit period, during which Brahman 
culture was diffused over the Deccan, or the ‘ South,’ reaches 
from near the end (c. 300 u.c.) of the Vedic period down to 
the beginning of the Muhammadan conquest, or about a.u. 1000. 
Generally secular in its subjects, it has notable achievements to 
show in nearly every department of literature, as w'ell as in 
various branches of science. Historical works in the true 
sense are, however, entirely wanting. Hence we usually know 
i>othing at all about the lives f)f Sanskrit authors, and definite 
dates do not begin to appear in connexion with them till about 
A.D. 500. 

The chronology of the Vedic period is purely conjectural, I’audty of 
resting on internal evidence alone. Three main literary strata 
can here be distinguished. The lower limit of the second 
cannot be placed below 500 b . c ., since its latest doctrines are 
presupposed by Buddhism, and the year of Buddha’s death has 
been calculated, with a high degree of probability, from the 
recorded dates of the various Buddhist Councils, to be about 
480 B.c. The earliest stratum, that of the Vedic hymns, may 
be assumed roughly to extend from 1500 to 1000 b . c . 

For the Sanskrit period we have, in addition to internal 
evidence, a few chronological landmarks furnished by the 
visits of foreigners. The earliest actual date (if this kind is 
Alexander’s invasion of India in 326 n. c. Then came the Greek 
Megasthenes, who, about 300 b.c., resided for some years at the 
court of Pataliputra (the modern Patna), and has left a valuable 
though fragmentary account of India in his time. Many cen¬ 
turies later several Chinese pilgrims paid prolonged visits to 
India. The most important of them were Fa-hian (a.d. 399- 
414), Hiuen T.sang (630-45), and I Tsing (671-95). The records 
of these three travellers are extant and have all been translated 
into English. Besides shedding light on the social conditions, 
the religious thought, and the Buddhist antiquities of India in 
their day, they supply some general and si)ecific facts about 
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Indian literature. About the close of the Sanskrit period we 
have the very valuable account of India, at the time of the 
Muhammadan invasion, by the Arabic author AlberunI, written 
in A.i). 1030. 

The language in which the Vedas were composed is an older 
form of classical Sanskrit, differing from the latter on the whole 
about as much as Homeric differs from classical Greek, or the 
Latin of the Salian hjmns from that of Varro. In the Vedic 
language several stages can, however, be distinguished. The 
Sanskrit period may be regarded as commencing from the time 
when the language was stereotyped by the great grammarian 
Panini, at the end of the fourth century b.c. Classical San.skrit 
is phonetically almo.st exactly the same as the earliest Vedic ; 
grammatically it differs from the latter chiefly by the disapi)ear- 
ance of many forms ; linguistic changes arc otherwise chiefly to 
be found in the vocabulary. This later phase of the language 
is called Sanskrit {sam-skrifa, ‘put together’), the ‘refined’ or 
‘ elaborate,’ as op|K)st.'d to Prakrit i^prakriia), the name of the old 
jKipular dialects which are descended from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit, and which in turn are the sources of the modern Indian 
vernaculars. These ancient J’rakrits occupy an important position 
by the side rrf the parent language. In the first place, the 
oldest Indian inscriptions, from the third century n.c. onwards, 
are written in Prakrit, not Sanskrit. Again, in the ancient 
Indian dramas I’rakrit is to some extent employed beside San¬ 
skrit. But the chief importance of the Prakrits lies in the fact 
that they are the main literary vehicle of the two great non- 
Brahmanical religions of India, Jainism and Buddhism. Pra¬ 
krit already existed in the sixth century n.c., fur it was in the 
vernacular that Buddha preached his gospel in order that all 
might understand him. The oldest form of literary Prakrit 
is Pali, the sacred language of the type of Buddhism pre¬ 
served in Ceylon. It is related to Sanskrit in much the same 
Avay as Italian to Latin, characteristically avoiding conjunct 
consonants and preferring final vowels. Thus the Sanskrit 
sittra, ‘ thread,’ and dharma, ‘ duty,’ become sutta and dhamma 
respectively, while vidyut, ‘lightning,’ assumes the form of 
vijjti. 

P'rom beginning to end Vedic literature bears an exclusively 
religious stamp; even its latest productions were composed at 
least to subserve religious purposes. This is, indeed, implied 
by the term ‘Vedic.’ P'or vtda, primarily signifying ‘know¬ 
ledge,’ regularly either designates ‘ sacred lore ’ as a branch of 
literature, or has the restricted sense of ‘ sacred book.’ 
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as an aggregate of supplementary hymns, was added last. 
'I’here are many eriteria showing the recent origin of this book; 
it contains, moreover, a number of hymns dealing with subjects 
foreign to the earlier books, such as cosmogony and philo¬ 
sophical siieculation, wedding and burial riles, spells and 
incantations. Linguistically, too, it forms in many respects a 
transition to the other Vedas. 'I'he canonical form of the 
Rigveda is called the Samhitd text, or that in which the words 
are combined ‘put together’) according to the rules of 

euphony (sandhi). There is sufficient evidence to show that 
this text came into existence after the completion of the 
Ikahmanas, and dates from about 600 ii.c. Extraordinary 
precautions very soon began to be taken to safeguard the 
canonical text thus fixed. The first step was the constitution 
of the Pada or ‘ word ’ text, which, being an analysis of the 
Samhifil, gives each word in its indeiicndeni and unmodified 
form. Its author, Sakalya, was known to Yaska (r. 500 u.c.). 
A number of olhi:r and more elaborate texts were devised for 
the same jiurpose, as well as .several very detailed suiiplementary 
inde.xes. As a result, the text of the Rigveda has been, with a 
faithfulness unique in literary history, preserved unchanged for 
2,500 years. The evidence of the other Veda.s, which largely 
borrowed from the oldest one hmg before the constitution of 
the Ramhitd text, further shows that the fixity of the Rigvedic 
text dales from a jreriod which can hardly be less remote than 
looo u.c. 

The text of the four Vedas and of two Brahmanas has 
been ]>rcserved in an accented form. The Vedic accent was a 
musical one, depending on the ])ilch of the voice, like that in 
ancient (Ireek. 'I’his remained the character of the Indian 
accent till after the time of P.anini ; but, like the old (Ireek 
musical accrait, it later gave place to a stress accent. The 
modern pronunciation of Sanskrit has become dependent on 
the ijuantity of the last two or three syllables, much as in 
Latin. Thus a long irenultimale is accented, as in Kalida.sa; 
or a long antepenultimate, if followed by a short syllable, as 
in brdhmana or himdlaya (‘abode of snow ’). 

The hymns of the Rigveda consist of stanzas ranging in 
number from three to fifty-eight, but usually not e.xceeding ten 
or twelve. A Vedic stanza is normally formed of three or four 
lines (verses) of eight, eleven, or twelve syllables. I'he two 
commonest stanzas are the gdyatri of three octosyllabic lines 
ending in two iambics (w-^ w ), and the trishtubh of four hen- 
decasyllabic lines ending in two trochees (- w - >^). The former 
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embraces nearly one-fourth, the latter two-lifths of all the 
stanzas of the Rigveda. Another not uncommon metre is the 
anitshiiibh, which consists of four octosyllabic lines. In later 
Sanskrit the gayatri has disappeared altogether, while the 
aiiushlubh, now generally called Uoka, has become the pre¬ 
dominant measure of poetry. 'I'he Vedic metres, which are 
the foundation of the entire prosody of the later literature, are 
peculiar in requiring the rhythm of only the last four or five 
syllables of the line to be fi.xed. In the Sanskrit period, on the 
other hand, the quantity of every syllable in the line was 
determined in all metres, with the sole exception of the loose 
sloka measure of e])ic poetry. 'I'he literary as well as metricial 
skill with which the hymns of the Rigveda are composed is 
considerable. 

As nearly all those hymns are addrijssed to various gods, „f 

their matter is largely mythological. 'i'his mythology is H'c hymns 
s])ecially interesting from the point of view' of religious Jj^y^hologi- 
evolution ; for it rei)resents an earlier stage of thought than is cal. 
to be met with in any other literature. It is still sufficiently 
primitive to show cletirly the process of personification by which 
n.Uural phenomena develojred into gods. Ahvays observing 
action or movement in everyday life to proceed from some living 
being, the Vedic Indian, like man in a much less civilized state, 
still refers analogous occurrenc.es in ntiture to jicisonal agents 
whom he deems inherent in the ])henomena. On the other 
hand, the unvarying regularity of sun and moon, as well as the 
unfailing recurrence of the dawn, suggested to these early poets 
the idea of a general law of uniformity in nature, which they 
recognized under the name ofr/Vr? (the ‘course’ of things), and 
which they further extended to the fixed rules of the sacrifice 
(‘rite’), and then to tho.se of morality (‘right’). In spite of its 
comparative jrrimitiveness, the mythology of the Rigveda con¬ 
tains many conctqjtions clearly derived from still earlier ages. 

'I'hus several of the Vedic deities go back to the time when the I’lc-Indian 
ancestors of I’ersians iind Indians were as yet one people, elemcnts^m 
Such are Yama, god of the dead, who corresponds to Yima, ology. 
the ruler of Paradise in the Avesta ; and especially the sun-god 
Mitra, the counterpart of the Persian Mithra, whose cult, from 
A. u. 200-400, became so widely diffused through the Roman 
Empire. From the still more remote Indo-European age had 
•been handed down the general conception of ‘ god ’ 

I^at. deus) and that of Heaven as a divine father {Eyaus pita ; 

(freek, Zeus pater-, YisX. Jupiter). 

'Fhc Vedic poets regarded the universe as divided into the 
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three domains of earth, air, and lieaven, a triad on which they 
love to dwell. In all of these the actions of the gods take 
place, though their home is in the third and highest world, the 
abode of light. Nearly all the higher gods of the Rigveda are 
))ersonifieations of natural jihenomena, such as Sun, Dawn, Fire, 
AVind. Save a few deities derived from an older period, these 
gods are more or less clearly connected with their physical 
basis. The personification is therefore rudimentary, lacking 
definiteness and individuality of character. Hence the gods 
are frequently identified with one another, and in some of the 
latest hymns the idea is even exjiressed that the various deities 
arc but different manifestations of a single divine being. Thus 
one poet remarks; ‘ The one being priests sfieak of in many 
ways; they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ Another says : 
‘ I’riests and poets with words make into many the bird [the 
sun] which is but one.’ Such incipient monotheism in a few 
late passages assumes the form of identifying a deity not only 
with all the gods but with nature as well. This germ of pantheism 
developed through the later Vedic literature till it finally 
appears in the shape of the Ved.'inta \)hilosophy, still the most 
popular system of the Hindus. T’he poets even of the older 
hymns frequently invoke different gods as if each were para¬ 
mount in turn. 'I’liis jiraetice hardly requires the special 
designation of ‘ Henotheism ’ which it has received: for it 
amounts to little more than the e.xaggeration with which a 
singer would naturally magnify the particular god he is invoking. 

T'he Vedic gods are almost exclusively beneficent beings who 
gram long life and [iro.sperily, Rudra being the only one with 
harmful traits. The lesser ills connected with human life, 
such as disease, proceed from minor demons ; while the greater 
calamities manifested in nature, such as drought, are the w'ork 
of powerful demons like Vriira. 'I’he relation between the wor¬ 
shipper and the gods is conceived as essentially based on mutual 
benefit. Thus the key-note of many a hymn is simjily, ‘ I give 
to thee that thou mayst give to me.’ 'I'he notion is also often 
expressed that the might and valour of the gods are the effect of 
hymn.s, sacrifices, and, in particular, offerings of soma. 'I'he Brah- 
inaiias, going still further, represent the sacrifice as all-powerful, 
controlling not only the gods but the very processes of nature. 

'I’he gods are often staled in the Rigveda to be thirty-three 
in number. 'I'here are, however, hardly twenty sufficiently im¬ 
portant to be invoked in at least three entire hymns. 'I’he 
most prominent are Indra, the thunder-god, with some 250 
hymns; Agni, the god of fire, with about 200; and Soma with 
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over too; while Parjanya, god of rain, and Yama, god of the 
dead, are addressed in only three each. It is remarkable that 
the two great deities of modern Hinduism, Vishnu and 6iva, 
equal in rank at the present day, should also have been on the 
same level, though far below the leading gods, three thousand 
years ago. Even then they had the same characteristics as 
now, Vishnu being specially benevolent, and Rudra (the earliest 
form of $iva) terrible. 

The oldest among the gods of heaven is Dyaus (Gk, Zeus). Gods of 
The personification, however, hardly went beyond the idea ' 

of paternity. Dyaus is generally coupled with Prithivi, Earth, 
the Mother, the pair being celebrated in six hymns as universal 
parents. 

A much more important deity of the sky is Varuna. Vaninn. 
'I’hough invr>ked in fiir fewer hymns than Tndra, Agni, or Soma, 
he is undoubtedly the highest of the Vedic gods by the side of 
Indra. While Indra is the mighty warrior, Varuna is the great 
upholder of physical and moral order {rifa). The hymns 
.addressed to him are more ethical and devout in tone than any 
f)thers. 'I'hey form the most exalted portion of the Veda, often 
resembling in sublimity of thought and diction the Hebrew 
Psalms. From the end of the Rigvcdic period onwards, the 
sovereign characteristics of Varuna gradually faded away, and the 
dominion of waters, only a part of his original sphere, alone 
remained. Hence in post-Vedic mythology he is merely an 
Indian Neptune, god of the sea. 

We find in the Ri^ieda five solar deities, derived from the Solar 
various manifestations of the sun’s power. 'Fhe oldest, per- 
haps, of these is Mitra, the ‘ Friend,’ the personification of the 
sun’s beneficent agency. Surviving from an earlier period, his 
individuality is almost merged in that of Varuna, with whom he 
is nearly always invoked. 

'Phe most concrete of the solar group is Siirya, whose name Surya. 
is the ordinary designation of the luminary. He is spoken of 
as the eye of the gods, beholding the good and bad deeds 
of mortals, and as riding in a car drawn by seven steeds. 

Savitri, the ‘ Stimulator,’ represents the quickening activity Savitri. 
of the sun. I’o him is addressed the most famous stanza of 
the Rigveda, with which he was in ancient times invoked at the 
beginning of Vedic study, and which is still repeated by e%*ery 
orthodox Brahman in his morning prayers;— 

May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitri the god. 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. 
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Pushan, the ‘ Prospercr,’ exhibits the genial aspect of the sun, 
manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity. 

Vishnu, though less frequently invoked than any of the 
other solar deities, is historically by far the most important. 
The essential feature of his individuality is that he takes three 
stride.s, which doubtless tyjafy the course of the .sun through the 
three divisions of the universe. His highest step is heaven, 
where the gods and the fathers dwell. In several passages he 
is said to have taken his three stej>s for the benefit of mankind. 
According to a myth of the Ilrahmanas, Vishnu re.seued the 
earth for man from the demons by taking his three strides, after 
assuming the form of a dwarf. Hc-rc; we have a transition to 
the later mythology, where Vishnu’s benevolence is further 
developed in the doctrine of Avatars or incarnations f<rr the 
good of humanity. 

Among the deities of celestial light, the tnost often invoked 
are the twin gods of morning, named Asvins or ‘ Horstanen,’ 
the Dio.scuri of (Ireek mythology. 'I'liey are the sons of 
Heaven, eternally young and handsome, riding on a car with 
Surya, daughter of the sun. Many myths are told of their 
deeds in succouring the distressed. 

In the realm of air the dominant deity is Indra, the favourite 
and national god of the Vedic Indian. Primarily the thunder- 
god, he is chiefly engaged in the conquest of Vrilra, the 
‘ Obstructor,’ the demon ol drought. He enters upon the fray 
armed with his bolt, exhilarated by copious draughts of soma, 
and generally escrrrted by the storm-gods. 

Another deity of the air is Parjanya, whose activity in 
connexion with the phenomena of the rainstorm is very 
graphically described. 

The god of wind, Vayu or Vata, is often a.ssociated with 
Indra and Parjanya in the drama of the storm. 

Kudra occupies a unique position among the Vedic gods ; 
for fear of his terrible lightning shafts, or deprecation of his 
wrath, is the burden of the invocations addressed to him. 
The euphemistic epithet Siva, ‘'I'he Auspicious,’ applied to 
him a few times in the Rigveda, but with increasing 
frequency in the later Vedas, became his regular name in 
the post-Vedic jreriod. Thus Rudra is not only besought 
to preserve from calamity, but also to bestow w'elfarc on man 
and beast; he is even occasionally lauded as a great healer. 

The most important of the terrestrial deities is Agni (Lat. 
ignis'). It is only natural that the p(;rsonification of the 
sacrificial fire, the centre around which the ritual poetry 
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of the Veda moves, should engross so much of the attention 
of the seers, who love to dwell on his various births, forms, 
and abodes. They often refer to the daily generation of 
Agni by friction from the two firc-sticks, a method still 
surviving in India. His triple character as sun in heaven, 
lightning in the air, and fire on earth, is fre<juently alluded 
to, especially in a mystical manner. 

Since the soma sacrifice is a main part of the Vedic Som.i. 
ritual, the personification of the soma plant and juice is 
naturally one of its leading deities. 'Phe hymns to Soma 
are chiefly concerned with the processes by which the juice 
is pressed, strained, and flows into the wooden vats in which 
it is finally offered as a beverage to the gods on a litter of 
grass. The exhilarating and invigorating action of soma 
led to its being regarded as a divine drink bestowing eternal 
life. Hence it is called amrita, the ‘ immortal ’ draught. 

A comparison of the Avestd with the Rig;veda shows clearly 
that soma was already an important feature in the mythology 
and cult of the Indo-Iranian age. 

It is chiefly in the later hymns of the Rig 7 >edn that a few Abstract 
abstract deities begin to apjiear. These are either deifications 
of abstract nouns, such as Israddha, ‘ Kaith,’ and Manyu, 

‘ V’rath,’ or generalized attribute.s, such as Prajapati, ‘ Lord Prajaiiaii. 
of Creatures.’ 'Phe latter, originally an epithet of such gods 
as Savimi and Soma, finally apjiears as a distinct deity with 
th(! character of a (Teator. By the time of the Br.ahmanas, 

Prajapati is recognized as the chief deity, the father of the 
gods. In the Sutras we find him identified with Brahma, 
his successor in the post-Vedic age. 

(loddesscs occupy, on the whole, a very subordinate Goddesses, 
jiosition in Vedic belief. The only one of any consequence U.shas. 
is Ushas, the ‘ Shining One,’ goddess of dawn. The most 
charming and graceful creation of the Rishis, she is celebrated in 
sfime twenty hymns, which are the most poetical in the Rigveda. 

'Phe next in imiiortance is Sarasvatl, tti whom three hymns Srrasvati. 
are addressed. 'Phough only a river goddess in the Rigveda, 
she is in the Brahmanas identified with Vach, goddess of 
speech, and has in post-Vedic mythology become the goddess 
of eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a muse and regarded 
as the wife of Brahma. 

A peculiar feature is the invocation in couples of deities Bual 
whose names arc combined in the form of dual compounds. 

Phere are nearly twenty such pairs, as Mitra and Varuna 
{Mif 7 -d-varund), or Heaven and Earth {Eyavd-THf/thd). 
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There are also some more or lcs.s definite groups of divine 
beings, generally associated with some particular god. The 
largest and most important of these (thrice seven or thrice 
sixty in number) are the Maruts or storm-gods, sons of Rudra, 
who constantly attend Indra' in his warlike exploits. I'he 
smaller group of the Adityas is regularly mentioned in 
company with their mother Aditi, or their chief Varuna. 
Their number in the Rigveda is seven or eight, but in the 
Hrahmanas and later, twelve. 

Besides the higher gods, several semi-divine beings appear 
in the Riffi'eda. Such arc the Ribhus, a triad of deft 
handed elves, who by their marvellous skill acquired immor¬ 
tality. Then there is the celestial water-nymph called 
Apsaras, the spouse of a corresponding male genius, Cian- 
dharva. Sometimes an indefinite number of Apsarases are 
mentioned in the Riffveda. This is regularly the case in the 
later Vedas, where their abode is extended to the earth. In 
the Hrahmanas they are described as very beautiful, and 
devoted to dance, song, and Jilay. In the post-Vedic period 
they have become the courtesans of Indra’s heaven. One 
of the liymns of the Ri^'eda, consisting of a dialogue 
between an Apsaras named Urvasi and an earthly lover 
named Pururavas, has a special interest as containing the 
oldest Aryan love-story. This myth, told with more co¬ 
herence and detail in one of the Rrahmanas, furnished, 
upwards of a thousand years later, the theme of one of 
Kalidasa’s plays. 

'I'he Gandharvas, too, in the later Vedas, form a class 
whicli is associated with the Apsarases. In the post-Vedic 
age they apjiear as celestial singers and musicians. 

Among the numerous ancient priests and heroes of the 
Ri^veda, the most important is Manu, the first sacrificer and 
the ancestor of mankind. In one of the Brahmanas he 
])lays the part of Noah in the history of human descent. 

Animals frequently figure in the mythology and religion 
of the Veda. The horse is conspicuous as drawing the 
cars of the gods, and, in particular, as representing the sun 
under various names. But it is the cow which, owing to 
her great utility, is most prominent. Thus the beams of 
dawn and the rain-clouds constantly appear as cows ; and 
the earth itself is often called a cow. It is clear that the 
animal already possessed a sacred character; the evidence 
of the Avesid, indeed, shows that her sanctity goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. In the Atharvaveda the worship 
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of the cow is fully recognized. Her sacredness has not 
only survived in India, but has even been intensified by the 
lapse of time. 

Among the noxious animals of the Rigveda, the serpent is Serpents, 
the most notable. This is the form in which the powerful 
demon Vritra is represented. In the later Vedas the serpents 
are mentioned as a class of semi-divine beings, and in the 
Sutras offerings to them are ftrescribed. In the Sfitras we first 
meet with the N.igas, which, while serpents in reality, are 
human in form. In post-Vedic times snake-worship is found 
all over India. Since there is no trace of it in the Rigiieda, 
while it prevails widely among the non-Aryan Indian.s, it .seems 
reasonable to conclude that when the Aryans spread over 
India, the land of serpents, they found the cult diffused 
among the aborigines, and borrowed it from them. 

References to death and the future life arc scanty in the Future lift-. 
Riffi)eda. It is, however, clear that fire or the grave was 
thought to destroy the body alone, the real personality being 
imperishable. The soul is regarded as separable from the 
body, not only after death, but even during unconsciousness. 

There is, however, no indication here, or even in the lat(‘r 
Vedas, of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, though it 
was already firmly established in the sixth r entury u.c., when it 
was accejrted without question by Buddha. The spirit of the 
dead is described in the Riffi'eda as proceeding, on the ])alh 
trodden by the fathers, to the highest heaven, where Yama, 
in the shade of a spreading tree and to the sound of the flute 
and of song, drinks soma with the gods. We may infer from 
the slender evidence of the Rig 7 >eda that unbelievers were 
su])posed to be consigned to an undergre^und darkness after 
death. 'I’his indefinite notion of future punishment gradually 
developed till, in the post-Vedic .age, a complicated sy.stem 
of hells had been elaborated. 

About a dozen hymns of the Rigveda contain dialogues rtialogues. 
which, in a vague and fragmentary way, indicate the course of 
the action and refer to past events. These foreshadow the 
dramatic and eju'e poetry of later times. 

Hardly more than thirty hymns of the Rigveda are not Magical 
addressed to gods or deified objects. About a dozen of^’y™*’'*- 
these are magical, consisting of spells directed against disease, 
vermin, enemies, or other injurious agencies. 

Only about twenty poems of the Rigveda have a more or Secular 
less secular character. They deal with social customs, the 
liberality of patrons, ethical questions, riddles, and cosmo- 
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gonic speculations. One of the most noteworthy is the long 
w’edding hymn (x. 85). 

From the five hymns concerned with funeral rites it appears 
that, though burial was occasionally jtractised in Vedic times, 
crematioti was the usual manner of disirosing of the dead. 
'I'he later Vedie ritual practically recognized this method 
alone. In accordance with a cu.stom of remotest antiquity 
still surviving in India, the dead man was provided with 
ornaments and clothing for use in the. future life. The fact 
that the widow lies dinvn beside the corpse of her deceased 
husband and that his bow is removed from the dead man’s 
hand, indicates that both were in earlier times burnt with his 
body in order to accompany him to the next world. 'I’hough 
not rr;cogni/.ed by the Ri^ 7 >eda, widow-burning ])robably 
survived, among military chiefs, from Indo-European times, 
to which the practice can be proved to go back. In 
mediaeval India this cruel cusUmi s|)read to all classes, and 
continued till it was suppressed by the I’ritish (Government in 
1829. 

There is a remarkable poem of much beauty, which shows 
the great antiejuity of gambling. It is thi; lament of one who 
deplores his inability to throw off the spell of the dice, though 
he sees the ruin they are bringing on him and his household. 

'i'hree of the secular poems are of a didactic character, and 
may be r(.‘garded as the forerunners of the sententious poetry 
which flourished so luxuriantly in classical Sanskrit literature. 

Six or seven hymns treat the question of the origin of the 
world. 'I'hough dis))laying much confusion of ideas, these 
early speculations are very interesting as the sources of 
divergent streams of later thought. In one of these cosmo¬ 
gonic ]K)ems (x. 90), the gods are represented as firshioning 
the world init of the body of a primaeval giant—a very 
ancient notion. He is named Turusha (‘ Man ’), and his various 
parts become portions of the universe. With its statement 
that Purusha is all this world, what has been and shall be, 
this hymn represents the oldest product of the pantheistic 
literature of India. It is, however, one of the very latest 
poems of the Rigvedic age ; for it presupposes a knowledge 
of the three oldest Vedas, to all of which it refers by name, 
besides mentioning the four castes for the first and only time 
in the Rigveda. I'w'o of these cosmogonic hymns advance the 
theory that the waters jrroduced the first germ of things ; two 
others, again, explain the origin of the world philosophically as 
the evolution of the existent (ra/) from the non-existent {asaf). 
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One of the latter (x. 129), a poem of grciit liter,ary merit, is Song of 
noteworthy for the daring speculations to which it gives 
utterance at so remote an age. 'The only jjiece of sustained 
speculation in the Rigt<eda, it is the starting-])oint of the natural 
l^hilosophy which assumt;d shape in later times as the evolu- 
tioniiry Saukhya system. It will always retairi a general 
interest as the earliest sj)ecimen of Aryan philosophic thought. 

^Vith the theory of this Hong of Cre.ation that, after the non¬ 
existent had develoj)ed into the existent, first came w,ater, 
whence intelligence was evolved by heat, the cosmogonic 
accounts of the Brahmanas are in substantial agreement. 

Always requiring the agency of the Cre.ator Prajapati, these 
treatises sometimes place him first, sometimes the waters. 

This fundametital contradiction, due to mixing up the theory 
of creation with that of evolution, is removed later in the 
Saukhya system. The cosmogonic hymns of the Rigi'eda are 
the precursors not only of Indian philo.sophy, but also of the 
Puranas, one of the main objects of which is to describe the 
origin of the world. 

Iir sjute of the very small number of its purely secular 
poems, the Rigi'cda, as a whole, (xmtains incidental refertaices 
enough to furnish material for a toler.ably detailed description 
of the life and surroundings of the earliest Aryans in India. 

'l'lu‘ geographical d.ata sup])lied by the hymns show th.at the tieogiaphi- 
Aryan invtiders had already occiqued the north-we.stern corner 
of India, which is now called by the Persian name of Punjab, m/a. 
or ‘ Land of the Five Kivers.’ Mention is made of .some Kivers. 
twenty-five streams, all but two or three of which belong to the 
Indus .system. Some of the Vedic tribe.s, however, still re¬ 
mained on the farther side of the Indus, occupying the v.alleys 
of its western tributaries, from the Kubha (K.abul), with its 
main affluent to the north, the Suv,astu (.Swat), or river ‘ of fair 
dwelling.s,’ to the Krumu (Kurram) and Gomati (Gomal), 
‘abounding in cows,’ farther south. The only names, how¬ 
ever, of frequent occurrence arc the Sindhu ( = Indus) and theinflus. 
Sarasvati (Sarsuti). From the former, which simply means 
‘ the river,’ are derived our two names for the whole country, 

India, through Greek, and Hindustan (‘l..and of the Indians’) 
through Persian. 

The SarasvatT is the sacred river of the Rigveda, more fre- Sarasvati. 
quently lauded than any other stream. The jioets’ descriptions 
arc often applicable to a large river only j but the Sarasvati 
which, in later times, with the Drishadvatl to the south, en¬ 
closed the sacred region called Brahmavarta (with Thanesar 
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for its centre), is now a small stream losing itself in the sands 
of the desert. The explanation, supported by the evidence of 
ancient river-beds, is that the Sarasvati originally reached the 
sea as a tributary of the ^utudrl (Sutlej), and was much larger 
than it is now. By the end of the Rigvedic period the Ar)'an 
Jumna .and settlements already extended to the Yamuna (Jumna), and the 
c.anges. GahgS (flanges) was at least known, being mentioned in two 
])assages. 'I’he southward migration does not appear to have 
yet extended much beyond the jooinl where the united waters 
of the Punjab flow into the Indus. 

The ocean I'he oceair was probably as yet known only from hearsay, 
probably xhe Athttri'aveda, on the other h.and, contains some passages 
showing that its authors were acquainted with the sea. 

Mountains. Mountains are constantly mentioned in the Rigveda, and 
rivers are described as flowing from them. The Himalaya 
range is evidently meant by the ‘ snowy ’ (himavaf) mountains. 
But the Rif^eda knows nothing of the Vindhya range, nor of 
the Narmada (Nerbiidda) river which flows immediately to the 
south of and parallel with it. Prom these <lata it may safely 
be concluded that the Aryans, when the hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed, had occupied that portion of the North-West 
which lies between the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Himalaya, 
with a fringe of settlements extending bej’ond those limits t<) 
the east and the west. 

Flora .and This conclusion is further borne out by the flora and fauna 
[he"A’/V mentioned in the hymns. Thus soma, the most important 
va/a, '' plant of the Rigveda, is described as growing on the mountains, 
and must have been easily obtainable, being used in large 
quantities for the daily ritual. In the period of the Briihmanas 
it was brought from long distonces, or substitutes had to be 
Uice not used on account of its rarity. Again, rice, which is familiar to 
mentione<l. the later Vedas, and regarded in them as one of the necessaries 
of life, is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all j for its natural 
habitat is in the east, where the rainfall is more abundant. 

Lion com- Among wild animals, one f)f the most familiar to the Rigsvda 
mon, tiger the lion {simha), described as living in wooded mountains; 
tinned. ^>ut the tiger (whose natural habitat is the swampy jungles of 
Bengal) is never referred to. In the other Vedas the tiger has 
taken the place of the lion, which is, however, still known. 
This relation of the tiger to the lion furni.shes peculiarly in¬ 
teresting evidence of the eastward migration of the Aryans 
Elephant during the Vedic period. The case of the elephant is some- 
rare. what similar. In the two passages of the Rigveda in which it 

is explicitly mentioned, the form of the name, ‘the beast 
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{ntrigd) with a hand (hastin)^ shows that it was still regarded 
as a strange creature ; in the other Vedas it is not only often 
mentioned, but the adjective {Aastin) is used by itself as the 
regular name of the animal. The natural habitat of the 
elejdiant in Northern India is the tarai, where it begins to be 
found from about the longitude of Delhi eastwards. 

Of domestic animals, cattle are the most prominent as the Cattle, 
main form of wealth. • The Rigveda does not absolutely j)ro- 
liibit the killing of cows, for the wedding hymn shows that these 
animals were slaughtered on sirecially solemn occasions; but in 
the Yajurveda the cow-killer is already punishable with death. 

Horses came next in value; for wealth in steeds, as well as Hoisco. 
in cows, is constantly prayed for. The horse was indispensable 
in drawing the war-car and in the chariot-race to which the 
Vedic Indians were devoted; he appears, however, not yet to 
have been used for riding. The horse-sacrifice, moreover, was 
regarded as the most imi)orlant and efficacious of animal 
sacrifices. 

As regards metals, gold is the one oflcnesl referred to in the Metals. 
Rigveda ; it was probably obtained for the most part from the 
rivers of the north-west. Next in frequency of mention is the Coppei. 
metal called ayas (Lat. aes), which, being sometimes described 
as ‘ reddish,’ must have meant copper, since India has had no 
bronze age. Iron was iiossibly not known in the Rigveda ; for 
the distinction drawn in the Atharvaveda between iron and 
copper, as ‘ dark ’ and ‘ red ’ ayas, looks like a recent one. 

Silver was, perha[)s, also unknown to the Aryans of the Rigveda, .silver not 
as its name is not mentioned, and neither silver nor iron is 
found in any quantity in North-Western India. 

'rhough the Aryans had occupied the territory between the Subjuga- 
Kabul and the Jumna, they were still engaged in fighting fhe 
aborigines, as is shown by frequent references to victories over 
them, 'rhat they aimed at cont]uering more territory, appears 
from the rivers being often mentioned as barring farther ad¬ 
vance. Sjilit up into many tribes, they w’cre yet conscious of 
a unity of race and religion. They called themselves Aryas or 
‘ kinsmen,’ in contrast to the aborigines, whom they named 
Uasyus or Dasas, ‘ fiends,’ and described as ‘ black ’ {krishtia), 
or ‘ black-skins,’ and as the ‘ Dasa colour ’ in opposition to the 
‘ Aryan colour.’ This contrast of colour {varna) undoubtedly 
formed the original basis of caste, the regular name for which 
in Sanskrit is ‘ colour.’ Those of the conquered race who were 
captured became slaves, and ultimately formed the fourth caste 
under the later name of Madras. 
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Among thu many Aryan tribc.s mentioned in the Ri^eda the 
most nortli-westerly are the Gandharis, later known as Gan- 
dharas or Gandharas (a name still preserved in the form of 
Kandah.ar). 'I’he ‘five tribes,’ a term often used as synony¬ 
mous with ‘Aryans,’ not improbably meant, strictly sjteaking, 
the five tribes which are twice enumerated together, the Purus, 
'I'urvasas, Yadus, Anus, and nruliyus, and which often appear in 
conflict with one another. Four of them, akuig with some rrther 
clans, are named as allied under ten kings against Sudas, chief 
of the 'Pritsus, who seem to have bi.’cn settled somewhere to the 
east of the ParushnT (Ravi). In their attempt to cross that 
river from the west, they were severely defeated by the Trilsus 
in the ‘great battle of the ten kings.’ 'I’he Purus are described 
as living on both banks of the Sarasvati; their king Purukutsa 
is often mentioned, and his descendant Trikshi is referred to as 
a powerful prince. One of the most frequently named of the 
tribes are the Turvasas, generally in association with the 
Yadus. 'Hie Anus seem to have been se'tled on the Parushni, 
and to have been closely allied with the Druhyus. Of more 
historical interest is the name of the llharatas, wlio were also 
among the enemies of Sudiis. They are described as coming to 
the rivers Vipas (Ile.as) and Sutudri (Sutlej) accompanied by 
Visvamitra, who, formerly chief priest of Sudas, now made the 
waters fordable for his enemies, the Bharatas, by his jirayers. 
'I'hesc Bharatas were defeated by Sud.as and his Tritsu.s, aided 
by the invocations of Vasishtha, the successor of Vi.svamitra as 
domestic priest {purohita). The Bharatas are mentioned as 
sacrificing on the banks of the Drishadvati and Sarasvati. By 
the time the Athan'aveda was completed, the Aryans must 
have spread almost to the Della of the Ganges, since that 
Veda mentions as remote tribes not only the Gandharis, but 
also the Magadhas (Bihar) and the .\ngas (Bengal). 

The two leading penjiles of the Brahmana period were the 
I’anchalas and the Kurus. The former are not mentioned in 
either the Rigveda or the At/uirvaveda, and the latter only 
indirectly in two or three passages; while the names of many 
of the chief Rigvedic tribes, such as the Purus, Turvasas, 
Yadus, Tritsus, are almost entirely unknown to the Brahmanas. 
Even the Bharatas, though referred to in those works as models 
of correct conduct, are no longer a political entity either there 
or in the later literature. Hence it is likely that the numerous 
Vedic tribes had by this time coalesced into nations with new 
names. 'Phus the Bharatas, to whom belonged the royal race 
of the Kurus in the epic, and from whom the very name of the 
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Mahabharata is derived, were doubtless merged in what came 
to be called the Kuru nation, of which the Purus and Tritsus 
probably also formed part. 

'I'ho name of the I’anchalas, who lived to the north of the 
modern Delhi, indicates that they formed an aggregate of five. 

As they represent, according to a Brahmana, the old Rigvedic 
tribe of the Krivis, the latter must have combined with several 
others, including probably the Turvasas and the Yadus, to 
form the later nation. Some of the tribes of the Rigveda, 
however, the Usmaras, Srihjayas, Matsyas (on the Jumna), and 
the Chedis (in Southern Bih.ar), preserved their old names 
and their separate identity down to the epic period. It is 
noteworthy that the Rigvedn mentions a rich and powerful 
])rince called Ikshvaku. 'J'his is the name in the epic of 
.1 mighty king who ruled to the east of the (langes, in the city 
of A)odhya, (Ajodhy.a or Oudh), and was the ancestor of Rama. 

In tlie absence of political cohesion, the tribe appears in Poluicat 
the Ri^^vcdii as the political unit, organized much as the organiz.a- 
Afgbans of to-day, or the (lermans of the time of Tacitus. 

The tribe {/ana) consisted of a group of settkanents {vis), 
which were again formed of aggregates of villages {f;mma). 
rile houses of the village seem to have been built entirely of 
wood, as they still were in the time of Megasthenes. Each 
house had its d<Jmestic fire. .'\s a refuge from foes or floods, 
fortified enclosures were constructed on rising ground. These 
strongholds were called a term there is no reason for 

believing meant a tow'n or city, as it did in later times. Vedic The king 
society being founded on the patriarchal family, the government 
of the tribe was naturally monarchical. 'J'he king {raja) was 
often hereditary, but sometimes he was elected by the districts 
(rvi) of the tribe. In return for his protection he received 
from the people obedience and voluntary gifts—not regular 
taxes—and his power was limited by the popular will expressed 
in the tribal assemhly {saniiii). In war, he was of course the 
leader; and on important occasions, such as the eve of a 
battle, he also ofifered sacrifice on behalf of his people, either 
personally or represented by a priest. 

Every tribe doubtless had its family of singers, who attended Piiests. 
the king, praised his deeds, and comjjosed ritual hymns in 
honour of the gods. The priest who officiated for the king 
went by the name of purohita, or domestic chaplain. The 
employment of such sacrificial substitutes was the beginning 
and the earliest form of priesthood in India, laying the 
foundation of that historically unitpie order of society in which 
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the sacerdotal caste occupied the supreme position. During 
the older Rigvedic, period, however, represented by Sudas and 
Vasishtha, the jiric-slhood was not yet hereditary, still less had 
(he warrior and sacerdotal classes become transformed into 
castes among the Aryans of the Punjab. Here every man was 
a soldier, as well as a husbandman, much as among the 
Afghans of to-day. As the Aryans moved farther eastwards, 
society grew more complex, with a tendency to hereditary 
vocations. Owing to the extension of the population over 
wide territories, something like a standing army, composed of 
the families of chiefs, would arise, leaving the agricultural and 
industrial part of the people to follow their pursuits uninter¬ 
ruptedly. With the increasing complexity of the religious 
ceremonial, all the time and energies of the priests would be 
absorbed in the performance of their sacrificial duties. 'J’he 
transformation of these three main classes into castes or social 
strata, separated by the impassable barriers interposed by 
heredity and the prohibition of intermarriage and eating 
together, doubtless originated in the attitude of the Aryan 
conijuerors towards the aborigines, who formed an isolated 
servile class in their polity. Having acquired a monopoly of 
the complex and all-powerful sacrifice, as well as of sacred 
learning, the sacerdotal class succeeded in raising themselves 
to a position of sanctity and inviolability as far above the rest 
of the Aryans as the latter were above the Dasas. 'They then 
proceeded to organize the remaining classes on a similar 
method of exclusiveness. To the time when the system of 
the three Aryan castes, with the Stidras added as a fourth, 
already existed in its main outlines, belong only a few of the 
latest hymns of the Rigveda, but much of the Atharvaveda, 
and most of the indejiendent portions of the Yajiirveda. 

The Rigveda also furnishes a good deal of indirect evidence 
us to the social customs of the day. The family, with the 
father at its head as master of the house (^griha-pati), w'as the 
basis of society. A daughter’s hand was asked for by the 
suitor through an intimate friend. 'I’hc wedding was celebrated 
in the house of the bride’s parents, to which the bridegroom 
came in procession with his relations and friends. Here they 
tvere entertained with the flesh of cows slain in honour of the 
occasion. Here, too, the future husband, taking the bride’s 
hand, led her round the nuptial fire. Then the bride, anointed 
and in festal attire, mounted with her husliand a car, which 
was adorned with red flowers and drawn by two white bulls, 
being thus conducted in procession to her new home. The 
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main features of this nuptial ceremony of three thousand years 
ago still survive in India. 

Though the wife, like the children, was subject to the will Wife’s 
of her husband, her p(jsition was one of greater honour in the 
Rigvedic age than later, for she shared with her husband the 
performance of sacrifice. She was mistress of the house 
{^griha-pattii), with control not only over servants and slaves, 
but also over the unmarried brothers and sisters of her 
husband. As the family could only be continued in the male 
line, prayers for abundance of sons are very frequent. But the D.uighters. 
birth of daughters is never desired in the Rigveda ; it is 
dcjjrecated in the Atharvavida ; the Yajurvida refers to girls 
being e.xjjosed when born; and one of the Brahmanas observes 
that ‘ to have a daughter is a misery.’ This prejudice survives 
in India to the i)resent day with unabated force. 

Of crimes, the commonest ap|)cars to have been robVjcry, Crimes, 
generally in the form of cattle lifting, 'riiicves and robbers, 
when caught, were i)unished by being bound to .stakes with 
cords. Debts were often incurred, chiefly, it would seem, at 
play, and, ;is we read in the Rigveda, were sometimes paid off 
by instalments. 

As to dress, ;i lower garment and a cloak wc’-e v '>rn. Clothes Dress and 

were wtjvcn of shee))’s \\ool, often being variegated and some- Personal 

. ' , , adornment, 

times adorned with gold. Necklets, bnicekls, iuiklets, and 

ear-rings are mentioned in the wiiy of ornaments. The hair 

was worn long, anointi-d, and combed. The Alhan'avcda even 

mentions a comb with a hundred teeth, besides rcfeiring to 

remedies which strengthened or restored the growth of the 

luiir. Beards were commonly worn, though sh.i\ing was 

occasioniilly |)ractised. 

The chief article of food wais milk, being eithi-r drunk or Food and 
used for cooking grain, as well as for mixing w'ith soma. Next dunk, 
in importance: came clarified butter. Crain was either parched 
or else ground to flour between millstones, and made into 
cakes w’ith milk or butter. Various kinds of vegetables and 
fruit formed part of the daily fare. Flesh, however, was eaten 
only on ceremonial occasions, when animals were sacrificed. 

Tw'o kinds of spirituous liquor were known. The use of one 
of them, so?)ta, was restricted to religious rites and festivals. 

The liquor of ordinary life, called surd, was doubtless prepared 
from some kind of grain, like the ‘beer’ made from rice by 
wild tribes at the present day in India. Its use must have been 
common, for by the time of the Yajurveda the occupation 
of a ‘ maker of surd^ or distiller, had become a profcssitin. 

VOL n, y 
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One of the chief occupations of the Vcdic Indians was, of 
i:ourse, warfare. They fought either on foot or from chariots. 
Cavalry, which is never mentioned, jrrobably came into use 
much later ; but at the time of Alexander’s invasion it already 
formed one of the regular four divisions t)f the Indian army, 
'rhe Vedic warriors, who wore coats of mail and metal helmets, 
were armed with bows and arrows, spears and axes. 

'I'hough cattle-breeding was the {rrincipal means of liveli¬ 
hood, agriculture was also largely practised. 'I'he plough 
(which, we are told in the Atharvaveda, had a metal share) 
was drawn by bulls. When ripe, the corn {yava') was cut with 
a sickle, threshed out, and finally winnowed. 

Hunting with bows and arrows, traps and snares, was a 
favourite })ursuitbut of fishing there is no mention. Naviga¬ 
tion, in Rigvedic times, was limited tej the crossing of rivers 
in boats, doubtless of the most piimitive type, propelled by 
paddles. 

Trade was still carried on in the form of barter, the cow 
being the standard unit of value, 'i'he transition to coinage 
was made by the use gold ornaments and jewellery for reward 
or ])a}-ment, as was the case among the ancient Germans. 
'I'hus nishka, which in the Rigveda means a necklet, in later 
times came to designate a coin. 

J'he beginnings i>f various trades and indu.stries can be 
dearly traced. 'I'he worker in wood, still carpenter, joiner, 
and wheelwright in one, is often mentioned ; but the construc¬ 
tion of carts and chariots was already becoming a special art. 
'I'here are also occasional references to the smith, who smelted 
the ore in a forge and made kettles as well as other domestic 
vessels of metal. 'I'anning was known, and women practised 
seeing, weaving, and the plaiting of mats from grass and 
reeds. 'I'he division of labour had been greatly developed by the 
lime of the Yajurveda, in which a large number of trades and 
vocations are enumerated. These include the ropemaker, the 
jeweller, the elephant-keeper, and the actor. 

'I'he chariot-race was a favourite amusement in the Vedic 
age, and skilful driving w'as still a highly esteemed art in the 
epic period. Yet the use of the chariot, both for warfare and 
racing, gradually died out in India. 'I'he chief social recrea¬ 
tion of men was gambling with dice; cheating at play being 
mentioned in the Rigveda as one of the most frequent of 
crimes. Dancing was another amusement, chiefly, however, 
indulged in by women. 

Various kinds of music were practised with the drum, the 
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flute, and the lute {vi»d). The latter has remained the favour¬ 
ite instrument of the Indians down to the present day. The 
Sutras state that instrumental music was performed at certain 
religious rites, and that the vind was played at the sacrifice to 
the Manes. By the time of the Vajurveda several kinds of 
professional musicians existed; and that vocal music had 
already advanced beyond the most primitive stage appears 
from the somewhat comitlicated method in which the Sdmaveda 
was chanted. 

Historically the Sdmaveda is unimportant, as all of it.s 1,549 The later 
stanzas, except seventy-five, are derived from the Rigveda. As Vedas.. 
it was compiled exclusively for application to the iuma sacri¬ 
fice, its verse.s, removed from their original context, are signi¬ 
ficant only in connexion with particular rites. The text of the 
Sdmaveda is only the book of words employed by a certain 
class of priests at the soma ritual; and its stanzas assume 
their proper t;haracter of musical chants only in the various 
songbooks called Ganas, which indicate those prolongations, 
repetitions, and i liter]jolations of syllables which are necessary 
in singing. There is some reason to believe that the Sdmaveda 
as a collection is older than at least two of the recensions of 
the Vajurveda. 

The Vajurveda introduces us not only to a geographical The 
area different from that of the Rigveda, but also to a new ejjoch 
of religious and social life. I'hc centre of Vedic civilization 
now lies farther eastward. \Ve hear no more of the Indus and 
its tributaries, for we are now in the territory of the Kurus 
and Pahchalas, situated in the middle of Northern India. 'I'lie 
country of the former, called Kurukshetra, is specifically the 
holy land of the Yajurvedas and of the Brahraanas attached to 
them. It lay in the tract bounded by the two small rivers, 

Sarasvati (Sarsuti) on the north, and the Drishadvati (Chautang) 
on the south. To the south-east of this region lay the land of 
the Panehalas, the territory between the Jumna and the 
(langes called the Doab (‘ two waters ’). In Kurukshetra the Kuru- 
Brirhmanical religious and social system grew up, and from there kshetra. 
it sjiread to the rest of India. This region has an additional 
historical interest as the scene, in later times, of the war, 
described in the Mahdbhdrata, between the Pahchalas and 
Matsyas on the one hand, and the Kurus, including the ancient 
Bharatas, on the other. In the famous law-book of Manu 
(c. A.D. 200) the land of the Kurus is still regarded with vene¬ 
ration; and, as the peculiar home of Brahmanism, is desig¬ 
nated Brahmavarta. Here the adherents of the Vajurveda 
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split up into several schools, which gradually extended over 
other parts of India. 

The four main schools of the Yajurveda have preserved 
altogether six recensions of llie text of this Veda. One of 
these scliocds, the Vajasaneyins, represents the ^Vhite {sukla) 
Yajun'cda, which, preserved in two very closely allied recen¬ 
sions, contains sacrificial verses and formulas only, its explana¬ 
tory matter being collected in a Brahmana. 'I'lie other three 
schools belong to the Black {krishna) Yajia-vcda, in which the 
verses and formulas are to some extent mixed uj) with explana¬ 
tory matter. The four recensions of the Black Yajurveda form 
a closely connected group, whose text riften agrees verbally. 
The Maitraya>tl Samhitd is the recension of the Maitr.ayaniyas, 
and the Kdt/iaka-Sam/iitd is that of the Kathas. A subdivision 
of the latter school is formed by the KapishUtalas, whtisc text, 
known as yet only in a fragmentary form, is the sole Vedic 
Samhita which has remaiiu-d unedited. 'I'he TaittinyaNaju- 
hitd is the recension which has been known longest. 

Several chronological strata may be distinguished in the 
AN’hite Yajurveda ; but even the original portion must have 
assumed shape somewhat later than any of the recensions of 
the Black, owing to the more systematic separation and dis¬ 
tribution of the matter. 

'I’he Yajurveda was not, like llie Samaveda, compiled for 
one jiart of the ritual only, but for the whole sacrificial cere¬ 
monial. Like the Samaveda, it has borrowed from the Rijivda, 
but to a much smaller extent, amounting to only about one- 
fourth of its text. Approximately, one-half of its mailer con¬ 
sists of jmise formulas ; this and about one-half of the metrical 
portion are original. 'I'lie language of the .sacrificial formulas 
of the Yajurveda, though rejiresenting a later stage, on the 
whole agrees with that of the Rigveda. 'I'he mythology, loo, is 
still much the same; but Prajapati has become more promi¬ 
nent as the chief of the gods; Rudra has begun to assume the 
form of Siva, and Vishnu has grown somewhat in importance. 
The difference lies mainly in the cult. Snake-worship now 
first appears as an element in Indian religion. But w'hat gives 
the Yajurveda the stamp of a new ejioch is the position occu¬ 
pied by the sacrifice. In the Rigveda the sacrifice was merely 
a means of influencing Ihe will of the gods in favour of 
offerer ; in the Yajurveda it has not only become the centn 
thought and desire, but its power is now so great that it ci 
fiels the gods to do the will of the priest. Religion is no’ 
kind of mechanical sacerdotalism, in which a crowd of prit 
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conduct a vast and complicated system of external ceremonies, 
to the smallest details of which the greatest weight is attached. 
Simultaneously with the elaboration of the ritual went on the 
growth and consolidation of the caste system, which, securing 
to the Bralmians social as well as religious supremacy, has 
held India enthralled for more than 2,500 years. Not only 
do we find the four chief castes firmly e.stablishcd in the 
Yajurr'eda, but most of the mixed castes known in later times 
already in existcm c. 

Only the Rig-, Sdmn-, and Yajur-ifcdas were, originally recog- The/J//w; 
nized as canoni(uil ; for they alone were conncc'ted with the 
great sacrificial ceremonial. 'I’hc' ceremonial to which the 
hymns of the Athaii'aveda witc jwactic'ally applied is of 
a different order, being domestic rites, such as those of birth, 
marriage-, and death, or the })olilical rites relating to the inau- 
gurati( 3 n of kings. 'I'akcn as a whole, it is a heterogeneous 
collection of s])ells, and its most salient teaching is sorcery, 
which, though mainly directed against various luistilc agencies, 
is to a certain extent also of an ausiiicious character. Its 
spirit is more; superstitious than that of the Rigveda, as it 
represents not the comjiaratively advanced religious beliefs of 
the iiriestly class, but the backward notions of the mtvsses. 

Its witchcraft is more primitive than that of the Rigi’fda, some 
of its spells being doubtless of jireliistoric antitiuity; but its 
higher religious ideas relating to the gods belong to a more 
rectait .stage. In amount of theosophic- matter it exceeds all 
the other Samhitas. As a source for tlu: history of civilization, 
the Athan'aveda is thus quite as important and interesting as the 
Rigiu’da itself. 

The Aihan'avcda is divided into twenty books, containing 
about 6,000 stanzas. Some 1,200 of the latter, in particular 
nearly the whole of the last book, are derived from K\\e Rigveda. 

About onc sixtb of the collection consists of prose. 'I’bough 
some of them must be very old, the hymns of this Veda were 
probably not collected and edited till after the Ilrahmanas of 
the Rigi’cda were composed. Judged by a grammatical 
standard, the Afhanmveda is decidedly lat(;r in language than 
the Rigneda, but earlier than the Ilrahmanas. It must have 
been in existence as a collection by 600 n.c., but was a long 
time in attaining to canonical rank. It was, however, recog¬ 
nized as the fourth Veda by the second century u.c. 

The period of the Vedas was followed by one of a totally 
different type—that of the theological treatises called Brah- 
manas, which discuss the .sacrificial I'eremonial. They are 
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ritual text-books which, however, do not furnish a complete 
survey of the subject to those not familiar with it already. 
I'heir contents may be classified under the three heads of 
practical sacrificial directions {vidM), ex])lanations {arthm^ada), 
and cxcgetical, mythological, or polemical, and theosophical 
speculations {upanishad) on the nature of things. 'fliey 
reflect the spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is 
concentrated on the sacrifice, describing its rites, discussing its 
value, speculating on its origin and significance. These llrah- 
manas are connected with the Sarphitas of the various Vedas. 
As four chronological strata can be distinguished in this class 
of works, their compo.silion must have extended over a pro¬ 
longed period, probably from about 800 to 500 n.c. 

Connected with the Riffiieda is the Aitareya Brahmava, 
which must have been composed in the country of the Kuru- 
Panchalas. It contains several interesting myths and legends. 
'I'he ^aiapathn Brdhmnna, the ‘ Brnhmana of the hundred 
paths ’ (i. e. ‘ lectures ’), attached to the White Yajur^'eda^ is, 
next to the Rig 7 'eda, the most important work in the whole 
range of Vedic literature. Its geographical data point to the 
land of the Kuru-l'ahchalas still being the centre of culture ; 
but it is clear that the Rrahmanical .system had by this time 
spread eastwards of Madhya-dc.sa (‘mid-land’) to Ko.sala and 
Videha, with their respective capitals Ayodhya and Mithila. 
The court of king Janaka of Videha is here described as 
thronged with Brahmans from the Kuru-Panchala country, and 
the dialectic contests held there arc a prominent feature in the 
Brahmana. From the evidence of this work the inference 
may be drawn that Videha was the region in which the WTitc 
Yajuri>eda was edited. Yet the book contains reminiscences 
of the days when the country of Videha was not as yet 
Brahmanized, for it relates a legend in which three stages in 
the eastward migration of the Aryans can be ilearly distin¬ 
guished. There are indications in the ^aiapatha Brahmana 
that it was composed before the rise of Buddliism, though only 
a short time before. Its internal evidence in general shows 
that it belongs to a late period of the Brahmana age. It is 
here, too, that for the first time one or two names famous in 
the epics are met w'ith. Taken as a whole, this Brahmana is 
a mine of important data and noteworthy narratives. 

Though generally forming a part of the Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads really constitute a distinct class of works. For 
while they arc a continuation of the speculative side of the 
former, they represent a new religion which is virtually opposed 
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to their ritual or practical side. 'I'heir aim is no longer to 
obtain earthly happiness and subsequent bliss in the abode of 
Yama by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but to secure 
through correct knowledge release from mundane existence by 
absorption in the world-soul. I'hey arc mainly concerned 
with the nature of the world-soul, which is designated by the 
synonymous terms afniati and brahman (neuter). 'I'hc former 
term, having in the Rigrvda meant no more than ‘ breath,’ and 
in the Brahmanas ‘ soul ’ or ‘ self,’ has now come to mean 
‘soul of the universe.’ Similarly, brahman, which .simply 
means ‘devotion’ in the Rigi’cda, then ‘universjil holine.ss’ in 
the Brahmanas, now designates the holy principle animating 
nature. Having a long subsequent history in religion and 
philosophy, the word brahman is a very epitome of the evolu¬ 
tion of religious thought in India. The notion is inherent in 
the Uy)anishads that the material world is an illusion y)roduccd 
by Brahma, though it is expressly stated only in one of the 
later works of this class, the SveidW'aiara Upanishad. The 
great fundamental doctrine of all the Upanishads is the identity 
of the individual idman with the world iitman, Ix'ing summed 
u|) in the famous formula bat bvam asi, ‘ thou art that.’ With 
this doctrine is closely associated the theory of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls, which aji])ears even in the oldest Upanishads, 
and which Buddha received into his system without question. 

'I'he earliest form of this theory is found in the Safapa/ha 
Hrahmatja, where the notion of being born again after death 
and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of retribution. We 
also find in one of the Upanishads the beginnings of the 
doctrine of karma, or ‘action,’ which makes the character of 
each subsequent birth deyiend on a man’s own deeds in the 
previous one. 

'rhe Upanishads do not offer a complete and consistent 
conception of the world logically developed. They arc rather 
a mixture <ff half-poetical, half-philoso])hical fancies, of dia¬ 
logues and disputations dealing tentatively with metaphysical 
questions. Their speculations were only later reduced to a 
system in the Vedanta philosophy, d'hc oldest of them can 
hardly be dated later than about 600 u.c., since some impor¬ 
tant doctrines first met with in them are presupposed by 
Buddhism. 

On the strength of internal evidence, four chronological Four chro- 
groups may be distinguished. To the oldest group, compf)scd 
in ])rose of much the same type as the Brahmanas, belong the Upnni- 
two longest and most important, the Brihadaranyaka Upani- sha'l’’- 
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$had, whicli forms the concluding portion of the Saiaf>aiha 
Brdhmatia, and the Chdndogya Ufiatmhad^ which is attached 
to the Sdtnaveda. 'I’lie Upanishads of the second group and 
some of tliose in tlie fourth arc comjtosed in verse. 

The last pha.se of Vedic literature, which may roughly he 
taken to embrace tlic period from 500 to 200 11.c., is that of 
the Sutras. Of the three classes into which these writings are 
divided, the first, called Srauta SCilras, as based on Sruti or 
revelation (which here means the llrahmanas), forms a con¬ 
tinuation of the ritual side of the Brahmanas ; hut they were 
not themselves regarded, like the Upanishads, as a ])art of 
revelation. 'I'his was jwobably because they were felt to be 
treatises compiled with the helj^ of oral jwiestly tradition from 
the contents of tlie Br.'ihmana.s, solely with a view to practical 
needs. The oldest of them seem to be contemporaneous with 
the ris(' of Buddhism. Altogether, thirteen such ritual Sutras 
belonging to the four Vedas have been preserved. 'I'hey are 
the manuals of different Sutra schools each being connected 
with a jiarlicular Br.nhmana. Thus two Srauta manuals belong 
to the Rig 7 ’cda, that of the Asvalfiyanas being closely connected 
with the Aiimrya BraJanana, and that of the Sahkhilyanas 
with the Kansh'itaki Prahnnina. 'I'hese treatises deal with the 
ceremonial relating to the throe sacred fires and the oblations 
offered in them, as well as to tlie various forms of the soma 
sacrifice. Such riles were conducted by a varying number of 
Bnlhman priests on behalf of a single individual, who jraid for 
their services. It is nf)tewf)rthy that worship was in no case 
congregational, and has never become so in later Hinduism. 

'J'he other two groups of Sutras are based on popular 
tradition {smriti). 'I'he Grihya, or ‘House’ Sutras, give the 
rules for the numerous ceremonies connected with the domestic 
life of a man and his family from birth to the grave. 'I’hey 
inc-lude the most important ceremony of boyhood, that of 
ai)]irenticeshij) to a teaclicr, or initiation {ufanyana), when 
the youth is invested with a sacred cord, a rite still 
practised. Another very interesting subject dealt with by the 
Grihya .Sutras are the funeral rites and the worship of the 
Manes, which still ])lay an important part in India, 'bhe 
Grihya Sutras thus supply abundant material for the history of 
civilization. 

'J’he subject-matter of the third branch of the aphoristic 
literature, the Dh.arma Sutras, is custom. 'I'he earliest Indian 
w'orks on law, they treat fully of its religicjus, but only partially 
and briefly of its secular asiiect. 'I'he distinction between 
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these two aspects of law has, indeed, hardlj’ ever been clearly 
drawn, even in later Sanskrit writings. Many Dharma Stilras 
have been lost, but five works at least of this type have been 
preserved. They are concerned c;hiefly with the duties of the 
Vedic student and the householder, with purifications, penances, 
and forbidden food; while on the secular side they touch upon 
the law of marriage, inlicritance, and crime. 

There are also some important works of this ]ieriod which 
do not belong to any of the above three groups of Sutras. 

Vedic plionetics form the subject of the Pratisivkliya Sutras, 
which arc directly connected each with the text of their 
respective Veda, furnishing a systematic account of the 
euphonic combination a|)plied in it, besides adding phonetic 
discussions to secure its correct recitation. 

Yaska's Nimkta is a very important work, which mainly 
consists of a commentary interpreting, f>n an etymological 
basis, a large number of Vedic verses. Remarkable from the 
point of view of exegesis and grammar, it is higlily interesting 
as the earliest siiecimen of Sanskrit ])rose of the classical type. 

Y.aska, though using essentially the same terminology as 
I’anini, must have lived long before, since a large number of 
grammarians’ names intervene between the two. 

(Irammar is rejiresented by the epoch-making work of 
Panini. While his Sutra contains hundreds of rules dealing 
with Vedic forms, the main body of the work is meant to 
describe the Sanskrit language. Grammatically, it tlominates 
the subsequent literature ; and though belonging to the middle 
of the Sutra period, it may be regarded as the definite starting- 
point of the post-Vedic age. 

The literary character of this later age differs from that of Post-Vedic 
the earlier in matter, spirit, and form. Vedic literature is Iherainre. 
religious ; Sanskrit literature is secular. The religion itself 
which now prevails has undergone modification. The leading 
gods of the Veda having .sunk to a subordinate position, the 
three great gods, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, are the chief objects 
of worship. New gods, such as Kubera (god of wealth), 

(janesa (god of learning), Karttikcya (god of war), Sri or 
Lakshm! (goddess of prosperity), Durga or P.arvati (wife of 
Siva), have also arisen, besides the serpent deities and several 
classes of demi-gods and demons. 

In contrast with the cheerful view of life apparent in the 
Vedas the later literature is tinged with pessimism, due, no 
doubt, to the now universally accejitcd tloctrinc of trans¬ 
migration, and is pervaded by a moralizing spirit. 'I'hcre is 
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also a strong romantic element in Sanskrit poetry, accompanied 
by a tendency to exaggeration and excessive diffuseness in 
description. 

Tbe use of prose, predominant in the Br.shm.ana and Siitra 
period, is now almost entirely restricted, in an extremely 
crabbed form, to grammatical and philosophical works. 
Taterary prose is found only in a few collections of fables 
and fairy-tales, in a small number of romances, and partially in 
the drama; but owing chiefly to the constant use of long 
compounds, the style even here is nearly always clumsy. 
Outside the literature of the Brahm.ans, Sanskrit prose of an 
inaccurate type was to a considerable extent employed by the 
Northern Buddhists, and in some degree also by the Jains 
when they did not use Prakrit. .Sanskrit literature thus 
reverted, on the whole, to thi' use of verse jirevalent in the 
earlier Vedic age. But the Sanskrit metres, though nearly all 
derived from those of the Veda, differ considerably from them, 
the predominant one being the Uoka. The ])oetical style, too, 
except in the two old epics, has become far more artificial, 
owing to the frequent use of long compounds as well as tti the 
apjrlication of elaborate rules of poetics. 

Sa?iskrit literature is not a continuation and dt'velopment of 
the later Vedic stage. There is abundant evidence to show 
that during the Sutra i)eriod (500-200 rs.c.), when the rich 
Pfili literature of Buddhism and probably also the Pnakrit 
literature of the Jain canon grew up, there also came into 
being the earliest form of Sanskrit secular poetry in the shape 
of epic tales. This ej)ic poetry falls into two main classes. 
I'hat which embraces old stories goes by the name of Itihasa, 
‘ legend,’ Akhvana, ‘ narrative,’ or Puratto, ‘ ancient tale’; while 
the other is caWed Kdvya, or ‘artificial epic.’ The Maha- 
khdrata is the chief and oldest repre.sentative of the former 
group, the Rdmdyava of the latter. Both arc composed in 
the sloka metre ; the Mahdhhdraia, however, has a small 
admixture of archaic verses in other metres, besides some old 
stories in prose. The Rdtndyana is, in the main, the work of 
a single poet, homogeneous in plan and execution. The 
Makdkhara/a, on the other hand, is a congeries of parts, 
the only connexion of which is the unity of the epic cycle 
with which they deal; its nticleus, moreover, has become so 
overgrown w'ith didactic matter, that the whole work wears the 
aspect of an encyclopaedia of moral teaching. It contains 
over 100,000 s/okas, equalling in length about eight times the 
I/tnd and Odyssey combined. It is divided into eighteen 
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books, called parvans, with a nineteenth, the Harivamia, 
added as a supplement. The epic kernel of the Mahdbharata, 
or the ‘ Great Battle of the Descendants of Bharata,’ describes 
the eighteen days’ fight between Duryodhana, leader of the 
Kurus, and Yudhishthira, chief of the Pandus, who were 
cousins, both descended from king Bharata, son of Sakuntala. 

Within this narrative framew'ork has come to be included a 
vast number of myths, cosniogonic legends, and disquisitions 
on duty. Entire works, such as the Bhagavad^^td, a philo¬ 
sophical poem in eighteen cantos, are occ.'xsionally inserted in 
illustration of some particular assertion. 

It is highly probable that the Mahdbhdrafa underwent two Three 

transformations in attaining its jtresent shaite. The epic itself 

, . , . , , , , • ■ , us develop' 

states that, before the episodes were added, it comprised meat. 

no more than 24,000 Uokas, and that its original form con¬ 
tained only 8,000. This statement is confirmed by internal 
evidence. 'I'herc can be little doubt that the nucleus of 
the epic described an ancient historical conflict between th(> 
two neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and Paiichalas, who 
eventually became a single pcojilc. In the Yajiinwda we 
already find these two tribes united, and king 1 )hritarashp-a, 
one of the chief figures of the Mahdbhdrnta, mentioned as a 
well-known person. The historical germ of the poem, there¬ 
fore, ]irobal.)ly goes as far back as the tenth century b.c., the 
disconnected battle-songs which describe this ancient feud 
having been handed down by many generations of rhapsodists 
till they w'cre finally worked up into a single comparatively short 
epic To the latter doubtless belong the traces of the heroic 
spirit and the customs of ancient times, which are so different 
from the state of things reflected by the Mabdbbdrata as a 
whole. 'Phis old form of the ejiic probably came into being 
about the fifth century n.c. Its first expansion—in which fiiva 
and Vishnu appear on a level with Brahma, the Greeks arc 
mentioned, and Hindu temple.s, as well as Buddhi.st stdpas, 
are referred to—probably assumed shape between 300 K.c. and 
the beginning of our era. The final stage, in which the 
Brahman editors introduced a large amount of didactic matter 
intended to impress on the people the divine origin and 
immutability of Brahman institutions, and which thus became 
a vast treatise on duty {dharmd), was doubtless reached in the 
early centuries of our era. 'I'he evidence of inscriptions 
proves that before a.d. 500 both the length and the character 
of the Mahdbharata were the same as they are now. 

The main story of the Mahdbhdrafa describes the inter- 
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necine conflict between the hundred Kuril princes, sons of 
Dhritarashtra, and the five sons of his brother Pandu. The 
former arc all killed; while the latter retire to the forest and 
finally die, leaving the young prince Parikshit, the grandson of 
Arjuna, one of themselves, as their successor. 

About four-fifths of the whole work consist of episodes. 
The most noteworthy of those arc the story of ^akuntala, later 
dramatized by Kalidasa ; the Matsyopitkliyana, or ‘ Episode of 
the Fish,’ the Indian form of the Flood legend ; the story of 
R.ama, the hero of the sister epic; the legend of the sage 
Risyasrifiga, connected with Dasaratha, Riima’s father; the 
talc of king Usinara, who sacrificed his life to save a pigeon 
from a hawk ; the myth of SavitrT, describing a wife’s devotion; 
and one of the oldest and most beautiful, the story of Nala, 
which tells of the heroic devotion and fulelity of DamayantT, 
his wife. 

Closely connected with the MahahhCimta is a distinct class 
of epic works, didactii- in character and sectarian in purpose, 
which is designated by the general term Purtina. I'hey are, 
on the whole, later than the great epic, since it is the main 
source of their legends of ancient days. Yet they contain 
much that is old, rcprcseiiting probably a later form of earlier 
works of the same class. In that part of their matter which is 
peculiar to them, the Pur.inas agree so closely that they must 
be derived from some single compilation as a common source. 
'I'he aim of most of these legendary works is to recommend 
the sectarian cult of Vishnu, though some of them inculcate 
the worship of Siva. 

In addition to cosmogony, the Puranas deal with mythical 
descriptions of the earth, the doctrine of the cosmic ages, the 
exploits of gods, saints, and heroes, accounts of the Avatars of 
Vishnu, and the genealogies of the solar and the lunar race of 
kings. I’hey also contain rules about the worship of the gods 
by means of prayers, fastings, votive offerings, festivals, and 
pilgrimages. Here, as in the Mahahharatn, the world is 
represented as consisting of seven concentric islands, separated 
by different oceans. 'I’he central island, with Mount Meru in 
the middle, is Jambu-dvipa, of which Bh.arata-varsha, the 
‘ Kingdom of the Bharatas,’ or India, is the main division. 
Some of the Puranas expressly state the doctrine (already to be 
found in the Ilarivmnsa) of the 'I’rimurti or 'I’rinity, which 
holds that BrahmS, Vishnu, and Siva are only one being. 

Ptisbably the oldest of these works is the Vdy 7 i Purdna, 
dating from .about a.d. 320, and intimately rckated to the 
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Harivamsa. Several, such as the Matsya (‘ Fish ’) and Kurma 

Tortoise ’) Purdna, are connected with incarnations of Vishnu. 

One of the best known is the Vishnu Purdna, which, as 
treating (jf five main topics, corresponds most closely to the 
Indian definition of a Parana. The Bhdgavata Purdna, con¬ 
sisting of about 18,000 s/okas, derives its name from being 
dedicated to the glorification of IShagavata or Vishnu. It exer¬ 
cises a more powerful influence in India than any other Purana. 

The Rdmdyana in its present form extends to about 24,000 Rama- 
ilokas and is divided into seven books. It has, however, been 
shown to have originally consisted of five books (ii-vi) only, 
and to contain some interpolated cantos even in these. 

The internal evidence of the iioem indicates that it arose in Place of 
Ayodhya (Oudh), the capital of the country ruled by the race 
of Ikshvaku. There is ground for believing that the original 
[lart of the Rdmdyana was ct)mpleled before the Mahdbhdrata 
assumed coherent .shape. The balance of the evidence,including 
the political conditions revealed by the epic, further indicate.s 
that the original Rdmdyana is i)re-l>uddhistic. A review of the 
whole evidence available appears to warrant the conclusion that 
the original jiart was comjrosed before 500 li.C., and that the 
more recent portions were not added till the second century b. c. 
and later. 

In style the Rdmdyana is by no means a simple popular Its style, 
epic in which the story, and not the form, is the niiiin thing. 

On the contrary, both in the use of poetical figures and in the 
style of its descriptitms, it approximates to the later artificial 
ei)ics {Kdvya), of which it is the forerunner. 

The main story of the Rdmdyana, as related in the five Us mam 
original books, tells how, thrtnigh the machinations of one of®^®^^ ■ 
the wives of king 1 lasaratha of Ayodhya, his eldest son Rama * 
goe.s into exile, accompanied by his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana, in the Dandaka forest. Subsequently his younger 
brother Bharata comes to offer him the succession, but failing 
in his object returns to the cajiital. Rama then sets about the 
task of clearing the forest of the gigantic demons infesting it, and 
slays many thousands. Their chief, Ravana, determined on 
revenge, succeeds, during Rama’s absence, in carrying Sita off 
by force to the island of Lanka. Discovering through the 
chiefs of the monkeys, Hanumat and Sugriva, the locality 
where she is confined, Rama with their help leads his army 
across from the mainland to Lanka, slays Ravana and recovers 
Sita. Accompanied by her he returns to Ayodhya, where he 
reigns gloriously in association with his faithful brother Bharata. 
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The plot of the Rd/ndyafia thus consists of two distinct parts. 
The first, ending with the return of Bharata to Ayodhya, has 
every appearance of being based on historical tradition; for 
Ikshvaku, Dasaratha, and Bama are the names of mighty 
kings mentioned even in the Rigveda, though not connected 
there Nor is there a mythological background or anything 
fabulous in the course of the narrative. 'I'he second part is 
entirely different in character ; for its basis is mythiilogical, and 
the story is full of marvellous and fantastic incidents. It 
has commonly been regarded as an allegory representing the 
first attempt of the Aryans to conquer the South or to spread 
their civilization over the Deccan and Ceylon. In no part of 
the epic, however, is Rama described as establishing Aryan 
dominion in the South or even as intending to do so. Nor is 
Kama’s expedition ever represented as in any way affecting the 
civilization of the South. The poet knows nothing about the 
Deccan except that Brahman hermitages are to be found there. 
Otherwise it is a region haunted by the monsters and fabulous 
beings with which an Indian imagination would people an 
unknown land. 'I'he .second part of the epic is thus jirobably 
an outcome of Indian mythology. Sua apiiears in Vedic 
literature as the Furrow personified, and is accounted the wife 
of Indra, the god of rain. Rama, her husband, is probably no 
other than Indra, his conflict with Ravana corresponding to the 
V ritra-myth of the Rigveda. 

By the addition of the first and last books the original ejiic, 
as composed by Valmiki, was transformed into a poem intended 
to glorify Vishnu, of whom Rama is represented as an incarna¬ 
tion. 'I'his identification has secured to the hero of the epic 
the lasting worship of the Hindus. Nor has any other product 
of Sanskrit literature enjoyed a greater popularity in India down 
to the present day. It still delights many thousands of 
Hindus when recited at festivals. Its story has furnished the 
subject of many other Sanskrit iioems as well as plays. It has 
also been translated into many Indian vernaculars. 'I'he most 
important adaptation is the Hindi version of 'I’ulsl Das (1532- 
1623), the greatest poet of mediaeval Hindustan; for with its 
ideal standard of virtue and purity it is a kind of Bible to nearly 
a hundred millions of the jieoiile of Northern India. 

'I’he verifiable history of the artificial or court epic called 
Kdvya (‘ work of a kavi or poet ’), which as has already been 
stated is historically connected with the Rdmdyatfa, does not 
begin till the reign of king Harshavardhana, of 'fhanesar and 
Kanauj, who ruled over the whole of Northern India from 
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A.U. 606 to 648. All that we know of previous authors, from 
the direct evidence of a dated inscription and of the poet Sana, 
who lived under Harshavardhana’s patronage, is that Kalidasa 
and some others among the most famous classical poets 
flourished before a. d. 600. As the political and social history 
of India during the first five centuries of our era is still obscure, 
the scanty materials supplied by the ])oets themselves, which 
might help to determine their individual dates, are hard to 
utilize, liut with regard to the age of the court poetry in Its oiigin. 
general, we possess some valuable literary and epigraphical 
evidence, which proves that this type originated not later than 
about 200 u.c. and continued to be cultivated during the 
succeeding centuries. This evidence has rendered untenable The ■ ic- 
the theory, first put forward by Max Muller in 1883, that the naissance’ 
Indians, in consequence of the incursions of the Sakas, or 
Scythians, and other foreigners, ceased from literary activity 
during tlie first two centuries .a. o., and that there was a revival 
of Sanskrit literature in the sixth century under a great king 
named V'ikramaditya of Ujjain. *\s to the Scythians, we now 
know that they permanently subjugated only one-fifth of India, 
and that here they were not only rapidly Hinduized, but 
themselves became ))atrons of the national Indian religion and 
culture. They could not therefore have intericied with the 
development of Sanskrit literature. Ejugraphical evidence has, 
moreover, taken away all ground for believing in a ‘renaissance’ 
under Vikramaditya. For it has proved, in the first place, that 
court poetry flourished in the fourth century, and in the second 
place, that no king entitled Vikramaditya founded an era in 
the sixth century. 

AVith Vikramaditya an often tiuoted verse occurring in aTliemytht- 
work of the sixteenth century associates a number of distin- 
guished authors, including Kalidasa, as the ‘ nine gems ’ of his 
court. Sufficiently dubious owing to its lateness, this verse 
loses all chronological validity, as we do not know with certainty 
who was meant by Vikramaditya. I'he date of each of the 
literary men named in it must therefore of course be ascertained 
on separate and independent evidence. 

As to Kalidasa, the most famous of the nine gems, we have ITobahle 
now good reason to believe that he flourished not later than 
A.D. 450. On the other hand, his knowledge of the scientific 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks shows that he can hardly 
have lived earlier than a.u. 300. 

As the popular epic poetry of the Mahdbharata was the chief the 
source of the Puraiias, so the Ramdyana, the earliest artificial Kavyas. 
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e2)ir, became the itrototyjae of a number of Kavyas, nearly all 
of which, as far as they have been preserved, belong to the 
period between a . n. 400 and 1100. Form, in this court jioetry, 
is the chief thing, the matter becoming more atid more a mere 
means for displaying tricks of style. The language in these 
works is dominated by the grammatical rules of I’anini, while 
the diction is regulated by the elaborate standard laws of 
l)oetics. 

'The; two most imi)orlant Kavyas are Kalidasa’s Ka^hu-vamsa, 
or ‘ Race of Raghu,’ and Kumdra-sambhava, or ‘ Birth of the 
War-god,’ both distinguished by originality of treatment and 
beauty of thouglu and style. The former describes the life 
of Rama, together with an account of his forefathers and 
successors. The narrative moves with some rapidity, not 
being too much impeded, as in other works of this tyjx*, 
by long descriptions. Abounding in a[)t and striking similes, 
it co 7 itains much genuine poetry. 'I'lie style, too, is com¬ 
paratively simi)le, though many pas.sages are undoubtedly too 
artificial for the Kuroiiean taste. The Kumdra-sambhava 
consists of seventeen cantos. The first seven are entirely 
devoted to the courtship and wedding of Siva and Tarvatf, 
the parents of the youthful gotf. This fact sudk:iently indicates 
Aval descTtpAou \s ihe \)Vev'a\V\n\i, characU-tisUc of the poem. 
It is conset\uentiy distinguished \)y wealth of iWustration, and 
abounds in poetical miniature jiainting. 

The subject-matter of the later Kavyas, which is derived 
from the two great epics, becomes more and more mixed u|) 
with lyric, erotic, and didactic elements. 

The describes the combat, first narrated in the 

Mahdbharala, between Siva in the guise of a Kirata, or moun¬ 
taineer, and .d.rjuna. It cannot have betai comjiosed later than 
the sixth century, as its author Bharavi is mentioned in an 
inscriiJtion of a.u. 634. One of its cantos contains a number 
of stanzas illustrating all kinds of verbal tricks. In one of the se 
stanzas no consonant but /i occurs (except a single t at the end), 
while each half-line of another, if its syllables are read back¬ 
wards, is identical with the other half. 

The Bhallikdz'ya, ascribed to the i>oet and grammarian 
Bhartrihari, who died in a.d. 651, relates the story of Rama, 
with the sole object of illustrating the forms of Sanskrit grammar. 

The Sisupd/a-vadha, or ‘Death of SiSupala,’ describes how‘ 
that prince, a cousin of Krishna, was finally slain in combat by 
the latter. As the work of the poet Magha, it is also often 
called Mdgha-kdvya. The nineteenth canto is full of metrical 
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puzzles, some of a highly complex character. One stanza, for 
instance, if read backwards, is identical with the preceding one 
read in the ordinary way. At the same time the poem, as a 
whole, is by no means lacking in poetical beauties and striking 
thoughts. It dates from about the second half of the seventh 
century. 

I’he Nais/iadklya, or Naishadha-chariia, deals with the well- f^aisha- 
known episode of the Mahdhhdrafa, the story of Nala, king of 
Nishadha. 

A veritable masterpiece of artificial ingenuity is the Raghava- 
Rdghavapdndaviya, an ('pic composed about A.n. 800 hy 
Kaviraja. By the use of ambiguous words and phrases the 
story of the Rdmdyana and of the Mahdbhdrata is here 
narrated at one and the same time. 

The Nalodaya, or ‘ Rise of Nala,’describes tlu' restoration to Nalodaya. 
power of king Nala after lie had lost his all. 'The author’s 
chief aim is to disjrlay his skill in manijiulating artificial metres 
and elaborate tricks of style. What little narrative is to he 
louml in the poem is inlerrvuitcd by long desi'riptions and 
lyrical effusions. 'The introrluclion of rime, which is em- 
|)loyed not only at the end of but within metrical lines, is 
an innovation in Sanskrit [loetry which this work shares W'ith 
the Gitagmnuda and the Mohamudgara, and which is probably 
due to Prakrit influence. Rime is already an essential 
element of versification in the poetry of Pr.nkrit, as it is in that 
of the moilern Indian vernaculars. 

'I'o the sixth and seventh centuries belong a few prose Prose 

romances which are classed as K.avyas by the .Sanskrit °r 

. , • , romances, 

writers on poetics. I heir style, owing to the frequent use of 

immense compounds, makes them difficult reading. Narra¬ 
tive here occupies a very subordinate place, being chiefly 
employed as the thread that connects a scries of lengthy 
descriptions full of long strings of comivarisons and often 
teeming with puns. The earliest of these, the Dasakumdra- 
chariia, or ‘ Adventures of the 'Pen Princes,’ written by Dandin, 
dates from the sixth century. Vdsavadattd, which recounts the 
popular story of a princess of Ujjayini bearing that name, was 
composed by Subandhu about a.d. 600. Kadambarl, relating 
the fortunes of a princess of that name, was written by Bana in 
the beginning of the seventh century. 'Phe liarsha-charita is 
an historical romance in which the same author gives some 
account of the life of his patron, king Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj (a. d. 606-48). This work contains a number of data 
which are important for literary and political chronology. 
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Lyrical Much of the lyrical poetry in Sanskrit literature is contained 
poetry jp dramas, and few separate juoductions of this type attain 
40(^1100). any considerable length. 'I'licsc include two of the most per¬ 
fect works of Kfilida.sa, the Meghaduta, or ‘Cloud Messenger,’ 
Megha- and the Ritu samhara, or ‘ Cycle of the Seasons.’ The former 

iluta. consists of 115 stanzas in a metre of seventeen syllables to tlu; 

line. The theme is a message which an exile in ('entral India 
sends by a cloud to his wife in the Him.alayas. The .sight of 
a dark cloud moving northwartl at the approach of the rainy 
season fills him with yearning, and suggests the thought of 
entrusting to the aerial envoy a mes.sage of hope to his wife in 
his mountain hi>me. In the first hall of the poem the exile 
describes with much power and charm the various scenes to be 
traver.sed bj- the cloud on its northward course. In the second 
half he describes the bi-auties of his home' on Mount Kailasa, 
the loveliness, the occupations, and the grief of his wife. The 
great merits of this poem, in which, besides the exi)rcssion of 
emotion, the description of nature is very prominent, won the 
admiration of .so compi'tent a judge as (loethe. 

Kitu-sam- The ‘Cycle of the Seasons ’ consists of 153 stanzas in six cantos 
hara. coiupcjsed in various metres. It is a highly [)oetical description 
of the six seasons into which classical Sanskrit ])oets usually divide 
the Indian year. l?y the introduction ot love scenes the jjoet 
adroitly interweaves the expression of human emotions with 
glowing aci:ounts of the beauties of nature. Perhai)s no other 
work of Kalidasa’s manifests so strikingly the poet’s deei) 
sympathy with nature, his keen powers of observation, and his 
skill in depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours. 

Chaura- ^ lyric of much beauty is the Chaurapanchdsikd, or ‘ Fifty 
pandui- Stanzas of the Thief,’ by the Kashnurian poet Eilhana, who 

Ukii. flourished in the latter half of the eleventh century. The poet, 

as tradition relates, was condemned to death for secretly 
enjoying the love of a |)rincess. He then composed his poem, 
in wliich he describes with ardour the joys he had experienced. 
The king was so powerfully affected by it that he jxirdoned its 
author and bestowed on him the hand of his daughter. 

Ghata- A very artificial lyric, of unknown date, consisting of only 

karpara. twenty-two stanzas, is the Ghatakarpara, or ‘ Potsherd,’ called 
after its author’s name, which is introduced into the last verso. 
Collection* 'i'he greater part of Sanskrit lyrical poetry usually takes the 
stanzas^^ form of single stanzas, in which an amatory situation or senti¬ 
ment is depicted with a few strokes, and often drawn by a master 
hand. Several poets composed collections of these miniature 
lyrics which frequently display great wealth of illustration and 


Chaura- 

patlchii- 

iikd. 
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depth of feeling. The most distinguished writer of this type Bl.aitri- 
is Bhartrihari, who, having long fluctuated between worldly ‘ 
and monastic life, died in A.n. 651. Of his three ‘centuries’ 
of detached stanzas, two are of a sententious character. 'Phe 
other, entitled ^rihgiira-iataka, or ‘ Century of Love,’ deals 
w'ith erotic sentiment. Here Bhartrihari, in graceful and 
meditative verse, shows himself to be well acquainted with the 
charms of women and with the arts by which they captivate the 
hearts of men. 

A short hut choice collection of twenty-three love stanzas is Sriiig,ira- 
the Srihgtira-iilaka, or ‘ Ornament of I.ove,’ attributed by 
tradition to Kalidasa. It contains some highly imaginative 
analogies, elaborated with much originality. 

'J'hc most imiiortant lyric collection is, however, the Amaru- Amarn- 
iataka or ‘ Hundred Stanzas of Amaru.’ I'he author is 
a master in the art of painting lovers in all their moods, bliss 
and dejection, anger and devotion. His main strength jicrhaps 
lies in dc[>icting tin: various stages of estrangement and recon¬ 
ciliation. Tin; love which Amaru, as well as other Indian 
lyrists, delineates, is undoubtedly of the sensuous type, not the 
romantic and ideal. Delicacy of feeling and refinement of 
thought may, nevertheless, often be met with in this poetry. 

Here, too, the jilant and animal worlds play an important part, 
being treated with much charm. Among flowers the lotus 
occujiies the most conspicuous place. 

The transition from pure lyric to pure drama is repre- GUa- 
sented by the Giiagm'inda, or ‘Cowherd in Song,’ a poem 
which, though dating from the twelfth century a.d., is the 
earliest literary specimen of a primitive type of play that still 
survives in Bengal and must have preceded the regular 
dramas. There is no dialogue in the proper sense, each of the 
three characters merely engaging in a kind of lyrical monologue, 
of which one of the other two is generally supposed to be an 
auditor. 'I'he subject is the love of Krishria and the beautiful 
Radha, their estrangement and final reconciliation. It is 
a highly artificial poem, but its author, Jayadeva, has attained 
great perfection of form by combining grace of diction with 
ease in handling the most intricate metres. Making abundant 
use of alliteration and very complex rimes, the poet has 
adapted the most varied and melodious measures to the 
expression of exuberant and erotic emotions with a skill which 
could not be surpassed. 

We now come to the regular Sanskrit play, which is a com- The 
bination of lyric stanzas and prose dialogue. I'he origin of the 

R 2 
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acted drama is wrapped in obscurity. Between .such early 
beginnings as the dialogue hymns of the R/g 7 >eda and the 
actual Sanskrit plays that have come down to us, there is an 
enormous gaj), as a. d. 400 is the earliest date assignable to any 
of the latter. Nor have we any direct (ividence as to the his- 
Its origin, tory of the acted drama in this long interval. Its source is, 
however, indicated with some probability by the indirect testi¬ 
mony of language. The Sanskrit words for actor {nafa) and 
play (ftaiaka) are derived from the verb fiat, the Prakrit or 
vernacular form of the Sanskrit nrit, ‘ to dance,’ and familiar 
to English ears in the form of ‘ nautch,’ a kind of ballet-dance 
performed by women. A rude form of pantomime was thu.s, in 
all likelihood, the starting-point. Singing was, doubtles.s, luirly 
added. The next step was the introduction of dialogue, 'i'his 
primitive form is represented by the Gitagm'inda and a rudi¬ 
mentary type of play cMcd ydtrd still surviving in Bengal. 'I’he 
last step was the blending of lyric and dialogue. 

Possible We mu.st admit the historical possibility that the performance 
(Jreek in- Qf Greek jjlays during the rule of Greek dynasties in North- 
uence. ^yg,^tj.rn India in the three centuries preceding our era may 
have suggested the idea of acted drama to the Indians. We have, 
however, no evidence that Greek plays were actually performed 
in India; and the earliest Sanskrit plays extant are separated 
from the Greek period by at least 400 years. The Sanskrit 
name of the curtain, yavanikd, may be a reminiscence of Greek 
plays seen in India. It is, however, uncertain whether the 
Greek theatre had a curtain at all; it did not, even if it existed, 
form the background of the stage, as in India. Hence we 
can hardly doubt that the drama in India was developed inde¬ 
pendently and on national lines. 

Probable The earliest references to the drama date from about the 
course of second century n.c., being found in the Mahdbhdshya, or 
mCTt°*^ ‘ Great Commentary ’ on Panini, which speaks of repre¬ 

sentations of the Namsa- 7 iadha, or ‘ Death of Kamsa,’ and 
the Bali-bandha, or ‘Capture of Bali,’ episodes in the hi.stor> 
of Krishna. The Gliagmdnda and the modern yd/rds also 
represent scenes from the life of Krishna. The Indian drama 
was thus probably developed in connexion with the Vishnu- 
Krishna cult, assuming the form of a religious play which 
enacted scenes from the life of the god mainly by means of 
song and dance, supplemented by improvised prose dialogue. 
The lyrical The lyrical stanzas, which characteristically interchange with 
element, prose dialogue, are composed in a variety of metres,and in ^ahm- 
tald, for instance, comprise about one-half of the whole piece. 
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They describe scenes or persons presented to view, or contain 
reflections suggested by the incidents that occur. The prose of 
the dialogue is often very commonplace, serving only as an 
introduction to the lofty sentiment of the poetry fhat follows. 

As a result of such conditions many Sanskrit plays api)ear 
deficient in action when compared with European dramas. 

The employment of different dialects according to the social Use of 
position of the dramatis personae is also characteristic. San- 
skrit is spoken only by heroes, kings, brahmans, and men of 
rank; Prakrit by women and by men of the lower orders. 'J'here 
is, further, a gradation in the use of st>me half-dozen dialects of 
Prakrit itself. It should be borne in mind that tragedy is Trngedy 
unknown to the .Sanskrit drama. Sorrow is, indeed, often “"known, 
mingled with joy, the hero and heroine being sometimes 
reduced to the depths of despair; but neither may any 
deeply tragic incident, such as death, take place, nor is 
there ever a sad ending. Hence the emotions of terror, 
grief, and pity are always traiaiuillized by the happy termi¬ 
nation of the story. 'I'he course of the play is, on the other 'I'he jester, 
hand, enliverred by the proceedings of the ccjurt-jestcr (vidn- 
s/iaka), who usually plays a prominent part as the constant 
companion of the hero. It may be added that nothing 
considered indecorous, vrhether serious tjr comic, including 
biting, scratching, kissing, eating, or sleeping, is alhrwed to 
be enacted oir the stage. 

The plot is usually borrowed from history or epic legend. The plot. 
The playwrights, however, show much skill in the weaving of 
incidents and in the portrayal of individual character. 'I'he 
main theme of most Indian plays is love. 'Phe hero, usually a 
king, already the husband of one or more wives, is smitten at 
first sight with the charms of some beautiful girl. The heroine 
at once returns his love, but, concealing her passion, keeps her 
lover in agonies of suspense. Harassed by doubts, obstacles, 
and delays, both are reduced to a melancholy and emaciated 
condition. The doleful effect produced by their plight is 
relieved by the animated doings of the heroine’s confidantes, 
and especially by the hero’s friend, the jester. All at length 
ends happily. 

A Sanskrit play is divided into acts, which vary in number .Structure 
chiefly according to the character of the piece. The act 
divided into scenes, which are marked by the entrance of 
one character and the exit of another; but the stage is never 
left vacant till the end of the act, nor does any change of 
locality take place till then. 'I’he play is generally introduced 
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by a prclogvic un Ihc stage, where the manager and one or two 
of the actors converse regarding the j^iece to be performed. 
This feature was adopted in his Faust by Goethe from Kali¬ 
dasa’s Sakuntahi. 

.St.igc 'J'heatres being unknown in the Indian Middle Ages, i)lays 

arrange- ^i-em to have been i)erformed in the concert-room of royal 
nients, * . . . 

palaces. A curtain divided m the middle was a neces.sary 

part of the stage arrangement ; it did not, however, sejiarate 

the audience from the stage, as in the Roman theatre, but 

formed its background, behind the curtain was tlie tiring- 

room, whence the actors came upon the stage. The scenery 

and decorations were very simple, much being left to the 

imagination of the spectator, as in the Shakes]icarian drama. 

Weapons, seats, thrones, and chariots ajijiearcd on tlie stage. 

Owing to the very frequent intercourse between the inhabitants 

of heaven and earth, there may also have been some kind of 

aerial contrivance to rejiresent celestial cars, the inijiression of 

motion and sjieed being jiroduced on the audience simjily by 

the gestures of the actors. 

I'.xiant Tlie best sjiecimens of the Indian drama, numbering nearly 

l)l.i\s. clozen, were written between about A.ii. 400 and 800. 'J'hey 

were composed by the great dramatists Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhiiti, or were attributed by their real authors to their royal 
Kiilidtiia. jiatrons Sudraka and Sriharsha. The most eminent among 
these writers is Kalidasa, famous also as an epic and a lyric 
l)oet. Sakutitald, VikramorsHxLl, and Alalavikaguimitra are 
his three dramas. The two former are the best specimens of 
the romantic drama of India, describing the love adventures 
of two celebrated kings of ancient legend, and thus representing 
scenes far remencd from the reality of everyday life. 'J'he 
third does not deal with the heroic or divine, but is a palace 
and harem drama of contem]K)rary love and intrigue. 

Sakuntahi. Rakuuia/a describes the romance of king IJushyanta and the 
daughter of a celestial nyinjih. \\'iiile engaged in the chase 
he catches sight of Sakuntala watering her favourite trees in 
the sacred grove of the .sage Kanva, her guardian. Tailing in 
love with and marrying her, he in a .short time returns home. 
Kanva then sends the bride to her husband, who, however, 
fails to recogni/.e her in consequence of a curse ]>ronounccd by 
an angry .sage. Only after j)a.ssing through many vicissitudes 
are the lovers reunited by the agency of a ring which 
Dushyanta had given his wife. 

Deficient as a stage-play through want of action, Sakuntala 
contains many beauties. Especially striking is the delicacy of 
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feeling with which the poet describes the constant conmniniun 
of the lovers with nature. 'The richness of creative fancy and 
the skill in expressing tender sentiment which Kalirklsa exhibits 
in this i)lay assign to him a high place among the dramatists of 
the world. Here, too, is ap|)arent that moderation and sense 
of proportion which is elsewhere so rare in Indian literature. 

Sakuntala thus greatly attracted Goethe, wlu) at the same time 
was strongly repelled by the extravagances of Hindu mytho¬ 
logical art. 

Vikramorvail, or ‘UrvasJ won by Valour,’ deals with the Vtkmmor- 
story, foreshadowed in the R/ji^^vt'ifii, of king Purtiravas and 
the nymph Urvasi. 'I'he hero first makes the acquaintance 
of his future wife when rescuing her fiom the demons, and 
is enraptured with her beauty ; ljut on her being summoned 
before the throne of Indra, lie is soon obliged to part from her. 

The lovers, after undergoing many trials of seiiaration, are 
finally reunited by India’s favour on account of Tururavas’s 
services against the demons. 

Inferior to the previous two (ilays in jioetic \uvrii, Jf<r/az'i- Ji/d/avi- 
krigHinnira is yet distinguished by many beauties. 4 ’he plot 
being based on the ordinary palace life of Indian princes, the 
play furnishes a peculiarly good picture of the social conditions 
of the times. It describcis the loves of king .Ngnuiiitra, who 
reigned at Vidisa (IJhilsa) in the .second century 1..c., and of 
Alalavika, one of the attendants of the tpieen. The endeavours 
of the king to sec and talk with Mfikuika give rise to many 
little intrigues. As the heroine finally turns out to be a 
jirincess by birth, and there is thus no obstacle to her union 
with the king, all ends happily. 

The MHcchakatikii, or ‘I'lie Little Clay Cart,’ is pre-eminent AfriiJui- 
among Indian plays for the distinctively dramatic qualities of 
vigour, life, and action, as well as skill in iiortraying individual 
character. Attributed to a king named Sudraka, it is probably 
the work of a poet patroni/.ed by him, perhaps Dandin, and in 
any case appears to belong to the sixth century. The scene is 
laid in Ujjain or neighbourhood, and is crowded with characters. 

The hero is Charudatta, a JJrahman merchant beggared by 
excessive liberality, and Vasantasena, a rich courtesan, who 
loves and ultimately' marries C’harudatta. Abounding in 
comic situations, the play also contains many serious scenes, 
some of which even border on the tragic. 

King Snhar.sha, whom we already know as Ilarshavardhuna 
of Kanauj, is the reputed author of two plays. One of these is Katnavalt. 
Ratndvari, or ‘ The Pearl Necklace,’ which reflects the court life 
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of the age, and in many points resembles Kalidasa’s Malavi- 
kdgfiimilra. It rcpresent.s the story of the loves of Udayana, 
king of Vatsa, and of Sagarika, an attendant of his queen 
V.asavadatta. 'I'he heroine ultimately turns out to be Ratnavali, 
princess of Ceylon, who had fejund her way to Udayana’s court 
after .suffering shipwreck. As concerned with the second 
marriage of the king, it forms a sequel to the })opular love- 
story of Vasavadatt.i. It is an agreeable play, with well-drawn 
characters and many poetical beauties. 'J'he real author may 
have been liana, to whom another extant drama, the Pdrvati- 
lariiiaya, or ‘ Wedding of Parvati,’ has been attributed. 

The other play, al.so of considerable merit, ascribed to 
iSrtharsha, is the Nagdnanda, a sensational piece with a 
Buddhist colouring. 'I'he real author was perhajis the poet 
Dhavaka, who is known to have lived at the court of Sriharsha. 

To the first half of the eighth century belongs the eminent 
dramatist Bhavabhiiti, a Brahman who was a native of 
Vidarbha (Berar), and thus well acquainted with the city of 
Ujjain, but who spent part of his life under the patronage of 
king Yasovarman of Kanauj. 'I’hree of his plays, all abound¬ 
ing in poetical beauties, have come down to us. 'J'hey differ 
characteristically in various points from the productions of 
the earlier dramatists. The jester is absent, and the comic 
element is almost entirely lacking. Bhavabhuti, moreover, 
prefers to dei)ict the grand and sublime, rather than the 
delicate and mild, aspects of nature. Lastly, he displays 
skill in exj)ressing depth and force of jxission, as well as 
tender and noble sentiment. 

The most ])opular of Bhavabhuti's jjlays is Mdlafi-mddluwa. 
'fhe scene is laid in Ujjain, and the subject is the love-story of 
Malatl, daughter of a minister of the ('ountry, and Madhava, a 
young .scholar studying in the city. 'J'hey meet and fall in love. 
'I'he king, however, has determined that the heroine shall marry 
his favourite, whom she detests. 'I'he piece is a sort of Indian 
Romeo and Juliet with a happy ending. 

The other two dramas of Bhavabhuti both describe the for¬ 
tunes of Rama. The Mahdvlra-chariia, or the ‘Adventures of 
the Great Hero,’ diverging but slightly from the .story told in the 
Rdmdyana, concludes with the coronation of Rama. 'I'he 
Uttara-rdma-charita, or ‘].ater Adventures t)f Rama,’ is a 
romantic piece containing many fine jxissages, but, owing to lack 
of action, resembling a dramatic poem rather than a play. It 
includes some pas.sages of more genuine pathos than perhaps 
any other Indian drama. 'I'he plot begins with the banishment 
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of Sita and ends with her restoration, after twelve years of 
grievous solitude, to the throne of Ayodhya. 

A drama, composed probably not later than a.d. 800, which Mudra- 
deserves sjiecial mention because of its unique character, is 
Visakhadatta’s Mudra-rakshasa, or ‘ Rakshasa and the Seal.’ 

It is a play of political intrigue, full of life, action, and sustained 
interest, in which love j)lays no part. The plot turns on the 
efforts of the llrahman Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, 
tt) win over to his master’s cause the noble Rakshasa, formerly 
minister of the last king of the Nanda line, deposed by 
Chandragupta in 315 U.C. 

Some eight plays have survived from the period a.d. 800-1100. Venisam- 
'I'he Vetnsamkdra, or ‘ Rinding of the Braid of Hair,’ by Bhatta 
Naruyana, derives its jilot from the Mahabhdrata, the main jioint 
being the incident of Draupadi being dragged, by the hair of 
the head, into the assembly by one of the brothers of I )uryo- 
dhana. Its long popularity in India has been due to its partiality 
for the (Ailt of Krishna rather than to conspicuous literary merit. 

It dates from the earlier half of the ninth century. 

Grace and fliumcy of diction, as well as metrical de-xterity, Kajase- 
are the distinguishing features of the plays of Rajasekhara, 
who flourished about a.d. 900. Owing to his deficiency in 
dramatic power and wit, his plays are dull, though occasionally 
relieved by pa.ssagesof great lyrical beauty. Lacking in origin¬ 
ality, his three Samskrit plays show unmistakable traces of 
imitating Kalidasa, Bhavabluiti, and Snharsha. His Viddha- 
sdM'ha/'ijikd, or ‘The Statue,’ has several points of resem¬ 
blance with Riil/tavali. The Bala-rdmdyana, or ‘ Little Rama- 
jana,’ probably the longest Indian drama in existence and 
corrc-spondingly tedii>us, tells the story of Rama from his 
betrothal to Sita down to her return to Ayodhya. The JSdla- 
bhdrata, or ‘ Little Bharata,’ relates the events narrated in the 
Mahdbhdrata from the wedding of Draupadi down to the 
departure of the Pandavas to the forest. 

A play entitled Chanda-kauUka, or ‘ The angry Kausika,’ Kshemis- 
was composed by the poet Kshemisvara, who probably lived in 
the tenth century at Kanauj under king Mahipala. 

The Hanunian-tidlaka, or ‘ Play of Hanumat,’ by Damodara- Kamo- 
Misra, is a di.sconnected jnece, of little merit, dealing with the 
adventures of Rama in connexion with his all)', the monkey I/anuman- 
chief. The author, according to tradition, lived at the court of 
Bhoja, king of Malava, who resided at Dhara (now Dhar) and 
Ujjayini (Ujjain) in the early part of the eleventh century. Krishna 

Krishn'a Misra’s Prabodha-chandrodaya, or ‘Rise of the Moon Misra. 
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of Knowledge,’ dating from about a.d. iioo, is one of the most 
remarkable products of Indian literature, 'rhougti an allegori¬ 
cal play, of theologico-philosophical purport, in which practically 
only abstract notions and symb(jlical figures act as persons, it is 
full of dramatic power and vigour. It aims at glf)rifying ortho¬ 
dox llr.lhmanism in the Vaishnava sense, ju.st as the allegorical 
plays of the Spanish poet Calderon were intended to exalt the 
Catholic faith. 

The morali/ing time prevalent in classical Sanskrit works is 
specially prominent in the fairy-tales and fables, into which 
verses containing ethical reflections and proverbial philosojihy 
are characteristically introduced. A distinguishing feature of 
this branch of literature is the insertion of a number of different 
stories within the framework of a single narrative, the process 
being often rei)eated by interptjsing other tales in a secondary 
story. The Persians and Arabs borrowed this type of narration 
from the Indians, the best-known instance being, of course, the 
Arabian Nighls. 

The Paiichatanira, so called becaiist' d'vided into five books, 
is the most inn)ortant and interesting of this class. It consists 
mainly of fables, which are written in prose with an admixture 
of illustrative; a|>horistic verse. It is impossible to .say when this 
ctfllection first assumed definite shape. Ilut we know that in 
the sixth century it was translated into Pehlevi,_the then literary 
language of Persia, by order of king Khosru Anushirvan (a.d. 
531-579), at the same time that the game of chess {chatur-ahga, 
<tr ‘the four-membered army’) was b(.)rrowed frinn India. 
'I'hough the Pehlevi translation has been lost, two versions of it, 
the Syriac, entitled ‘ Kalilag and Damnag’ (a.d. 570), and the 
Arabic, ‘ Kalilah and Dininah ’ (before a.d. 760), have survived. 
The evidence of these versions shows that the original Sanskrit 
te.xt has been best preserved by the Tantrakhyayika, a work 
only edited recently (1904) for the first time. The latter 
rej)resents the only authentic text of the Panchafantra, which 
appears to have been \s ritten in Kashmir by a Vishnuite Brahman 
in the second century 1;. c. Tlu; Paiichatanira has otherwise been 
preserved in two main recensions, the Southern and the Northern, 
the latter in both a slujrter and a longer form. 'I he Southern 
recension has diverged less from the original text, as it is found 
to agree better with the Syriac translation. A number of the fables 
contained in the Pahehatantra are also to be found in ancient 
Buddhistic writings. Ajrologues and fables were,indeed, current 
among the Buddhists from the earliest time.s, hundreds of such 
being told about Buddha in previous existences, and hence 
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called Jatakas or ‘ Birth-stories.’ A collection of these Jatakas 
appears to have existed as early as the fourth century n.c., 
though it did not assume the shape it now has in the Sufia- 
pitaka (a part of the Pali canon) till the fifth century a.d. 

Many of the Pafichatantra stories can be traced in this collec¬ 
tion, one or two of them even being represented in Buddhist 
sculirtures of 200 k.c. In its jsresent form, however, the 
Taficfiatatitra is a Brfihman vork, and there is sufficient 
evidence to show tliat it was not Buddhistic in its original 
form. The two forms of the Northern recension of the 
Pafichatantra show seccjndary Jain influence, which was 
jjrobably brought to bear on it during the ])eriod a.d. 950 
to 1300. 'J’he original PauchaUintra appears to have been 
divided into five books as now, but it may have had a 
different name. 'I'he titles of the old Syriac and Arabic 
versions suggest that in the sixth century it may have been 
called after tlie two jackals, Karalaka and Damanaka, who 
])lay a ])rominent i)art in the first book. 

The work is i)ervaded by a (|uaint humour attributing all Char.actcr 
sorts of human action to the brute creation. Thus animals 
devote themselves to the study of the Vedas and to the practice tantra. 
of religious rites ; they engage in disquisitions about gods, saints, 
and heri)es, or exchange views regarding subtle ruh s of ethics ; 
suddenly their natural charactt;rs break out. ^Vith abundant 
irony and satire various human vices are exposed, such as the 
hyj)ocrisy and avarice (jf Brrdnnans, the intriguing character of 
courtiers, and the faithlessness of women. Ahog(;ther a sound 
and healthy view of life prevails, in refreshi)ig contrast to the 
exaggeration so common in other branches of Indian literature. 

'I'he Pafichatantra has exercised a very far-reaching literary wide in¬ 
influence. Tor through the numerous versions derived from flucnce 
the Arabic translation, it became known all over Europe in the 
Middlej\ges as the Fables of Bidpai or Pilpay (from the San- 
skrit vidya-pati, or ‘chief scholar’). A number of these found 
their way into the well-known Fables of La Fontaine. 

A similar collection is the Ilitopadesa, or ‘ Salutary Advice,’ jjitopa- 
which is one of the most popular works in India, and is 
read by nearly all beginners of Sanskrit in England. It 
is based chiefly on the Pahehatantra, in which twenty-five 
of its forty-three fables occur. It is divided into four books, 
the framework and titles of the first two agreeing with the first 
two of the Pafichatantra in inverted order. The sententious ele¬ 
ment is here much more prominent than in the older v\’ork, the 
number of verses introduced being often so great as to impede 
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the progrcs.s of the prose narrative. These verses, however, 
abound in wise maxims and fine thoughts. The name of the 
author of the llitopadeia is uncertain, and nothing more defi¬ 
nite can be said about its date than that it is more than five 
centuries old. Both this and the Paiichatantra belong to the 
class of works called Nitisastras, or ‘ handbooks of ]>ractical 
ethics.’ 

A collection of pretty and ingenious fairy-tales is the Veldla- 
pahehavimsati, or ‘Twenty-five Tales of the Goblin,’ stories 
supposed to be told t(j king Vikrama of Ujjayini by a demon 
inhabiting a corpse. 'I’hey are known to English readers from 
Sir Richard Burton’s Vikram and the Vampire. Another 
collection of fairy-tales is the Simhdsana-dvatrimsikd, or ‘ Thirty- 
two Stt)ries of the Lion-seat,’ sU])posed to be told to king 
Vikrama by his throne. Both these works are of Buddhistic 
origin. To the same class belongs the Sttka-saplait, or 
‘ Seventy Stories of a Parrot,’ re[)rebented as narrated to a wife 
whose husband is away on his travels. 

The i)receding three works are all written in [Hose, and 
are comf)aratively short. There is, however, another of special 
im|)ortance, which is composed in verse, and extends to the 
great length of 22,000 i/okas. 'This is the Ka/kd-sant-sdgara, 
or ‘ Ocean of Rivers of Stories,’ written by a Kashmirian poet 
named Somadeva about a. o. 1070. A similar work, but only 
about one-third as liMig, was com]}osed somewhat earlier 
(a. o. 1037) by a contemporar) iif Somadeva, named Kshemendra 
Vya.sadasa, under the title of Brihat-kathd-manjari. Both 
authors worked indejicndently ol each other, and both state 
that the Brikai-kafhd, the source from which they derived their 
materials, was written in a Prakrit dialect. 

The versified maxims introduced from other books into 
works like the Panehatanira and llitopadeia are scattered 
throughout vtirious departments of Sanskrit literature. 'I’hey 
are abundant in the law-books, the drama, the Kavya.s, and 
the epics, esiiecially the Makdkhdrala, which is a veritable 
encyckipaedia of proverbial phikxsophy to the pious Hindu. 

Owing perhaps to the universality of this aphoristic mode of 
expression, few Sanskrit poets composed works consisting 
exclusively of maxims in versi:. 'I'he most important are the 
two collections of such stanxas by the gifted Bhartrihari, entitled 
resjrectively Niii-sataka, or ‘ Century of Conduct,’ and Vaird- 
p^’a-sataka^ or ‘ Century of Renunciation.’ Several anthologies 
of such verses have been compiled in India since about A.o. 
1200. All that is best in this branch of poetry has been collected 
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in ] 56 htlingk’s Jndische Spri/che, a treasury of some 8,000 
stanzas (Sanskrit text with German transliition), culled from the 
W'hole field of classical Sanskrit literature. The key-note of all 
this poetry is the doctrine of the vanity of human life, true 
happiness being obtainable only by renunciation. 

Ethics, though entering .so largely into the poetical literature, philo- 
are excluded from the domain of systematic philosophy, which, sophy- 
as far as Sanskrit writings on the subject arc concerned, deals 
mainly with metaphysics, psychology, and logic. Six orthodox 
systems may here be distinguished, and three which, from the 
llrahmanist point of view, arc heterodox. The former, however, 
may he grouped in three pairs, re]ircscnting respectively ideal 
monism, evolutionary dualism, and logical classification. That 
one of these systems, in spite of being atheistic, should have 
been considered orthodox, is explained by the fact that the 
only conditions of orthodoxy in India were the recognition of 
the class jirivilcgcs of the llr.ahman caste, and a nominal 
acknowledgement of the infallibility of the Veda. Otherwise, 
the utmost freedom of thought prevailed in Brahmanism, the 
boldest philosojihical speculation and ('onforinity with tin.' 
popular religion going hand in hand to a degree never ec]ua] led 
in any other country. Common not only to all the Brahman Two 
systems, but even to the two heterodox systems of th.-- Buddhists doShnes. 
and Jains, are the belief in transmigration dci>endent on 
retribution, and the belief in salvation, or release from trans¬ 
migration. 'I'hcsc two doctrines have dominated Indian thought 
for 2,500 years, denied only by the comjiaratively unimportant 
school of the Materialists. It is probable that the Aryans in 
India derived from the aborigines the primitive idea of the 
continuance of human existence in .animals and trees, but that 
they themselves built uji on this foundation the theory of an 
unbroken chain of existences, intimately connected with the 
moral principle of recpiital. 'J’he immovable hold this belief 
acquired on Indian thought is doubtless due to the satisfactory 
explanation it offered of the misfortune or prosperity which is 
often clearly caused by no .action done in this life. T'he main 
object f)f the doctrine of salvation is to put an end to the evil 
of transmigration which is brought about by action {karma). 

The ultimate cause of transmigration is held to be ‘ ignorance ’ 
{a-vidyd), which arouses the desire {irishna, ‘thirst’) resulting 
in action. This ignorance is dispelled, in the view of every 
philosophical school, by some form of saving knowledge, not 
by faith. The 

The leading philosophical system is the Vedanta (‘end or Vedanta. 
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goal of the Veda ’), which has been the dominant philosophy 
of Brahmanism since the end of the Vedic period. It is, as 
its name implies, connected with the Vedas, being traceable, 
in its beginnings, from the latest liymns of the Ri^eda, while 
further developed in the Upanishads. The doctrines of the 
latter were, about the commencement of our era, reduced to 
a systematic form in the Vedanta, which bears much the same 
relation to those works as Christian dogmatics bear to the New 
'I'estanient. Its fundamental tenet, ixpressed in the famous 
formula ta! fram ast, ‘thou art that,’ is the identity of the 
individual soul with Cod {J>ra/ima). The eternal, infinite, and 
uncliangcable Brahma being one and indivisible, the individual 
soul is here regarded not as a jtart or emanation from, but as 
idenliciil with, Brahma. The multiplicity of jthenomena is 
produced by vtdyd, ‘ illusion,’ the ultimate cause of which is 
innate ignorance {avidya'). This ignorance is dispelled on the 
attainment of true knowledge, which is to he found in the 
theoretical part of the Vetlas, that is to say, the Upanishads. 
Then the semblance of any distinction between the soul and 
God disa|)])ears, and salvation {iiioks/ia), the chief i;nd of man, 
is gained, 'fwo forms of knowledge (ytidyd) are, however, 
distinguished in the Vedanta, a higher {/ard) and a lower 
(a/>ard). The former is concerned with the supreme and 
impersonal Brahma (neuter), which is without form or attri¬ 
butes, the latter with the inferior and personal Brahma 
(masculine), who is the Lord (thjara), the Creator of tlie 
world. 'I'he apparent ccjntradiction is solved by the explanation 
that the lower Brahma is merely an illusory form of the higher 
Brahma, produced by ‘ ignorance.’ 

'I'he doctrines of the Vedanta are laid down in the Brahma- 
sufra of Badarayana. 'J'he most important commentary on 
that textbook is that of the famous philcjsopher Sankara (born 
in A.r>. 788). His name is intimately as.sociated with the 
revival of Brahmanism, which ended in driving Buddhism 
out of India. 'J'o him is due the full elaboration of the 
doctrine of ntdyd, or cosmic illusion. 

Among the later commentaries on the Brahma Sutras, the 
most noteworthy is that of Ramanuja, who probably lived in 
the eleventh century. He deviates considerably from the 
tenets of the textbook which he expounds, his doctrine being 
closely allied to Christian ideas. For, according to him, 
individual souls are not identical with God; they suffer, more¬ 
over, from unbelief, not ignorance, while faith (b}iakti\ or the 
love of God, not knowledge, is the means of salvation {inoksha). 
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or union with God. A good epitome of the Vedanta system 
as a whole is the Veddttta-sdra, or ‘Essence of Vedanta,’ by 
Sadananda Yogindra, who departs from the views of Sankara 
only in a few particulars. His date is unknown. 

In contrast with the speculative Vedanta, the Mimamsa is Tlie Mi- 
concerned with the practical side of Vedic religion, as found 
in the Brahmanas and the ritual literature. It chiefly discusses 
the sacred ceremonies and the rewards resulting from their 
performance. Regarding the Veda ixs existent from all time, 
it lays stress on the doctrine that articulate sounds are eternal, 
and that, conscijuently, the connexion of a word with its 
sense cannot he due- to convention, hut must by nature be 
inherent in tlu; word itself. 'I'he Mimanisa is thus in reality 
not a system of philosophy at all. Its doctrines were formulated 
by Jaimini in the Karina-vuiihunsd-sdtra. Tlu; oldest com-Jaimini. 
mentary ori this textbook is that of Sahara Svamin, which in its 
turn was commented u])on, abovit A.n. 700, by the great jMlmani- 
sist Kumarila in his Tautra-vdrttika. 'I’he chief of the later Kumiirila. 
commentaries on the Mimanisa Sutras is the Jaiminlya-nydya- 
mdld-vistara of Madhava, dating from the fourteenth century. 

Another closely connected pair of orthodox systems is repre¬ 
sented by the Vaiseshika and the Nyaya schools of philosophy. 

The main content of both is a strict classification of ideas, and 

the explanation of the origin of the world from atoms. 'I'he The Vai- 

Vaiseshika, much the older of the two, derives its name from ^eshika 

svstcin. 

the c:atcgory of ‘ particularity ’ lynsesha), which is specially 
emphasized in its theory of atoms. The memory of its founder 
is only preserved in the nickname Kanada (‘ eater of atoms ’), 
which alludes to that theory. The chief importance of the 
Vaiseshika lies in the logical categories under which it classifies 
all phenomena. To the original six—substance, quality, motion, 
generality, particularity, and inherence—a seventh, non-existence 
{yi-bhdvd), was added later. On this foundation the system 
aims at attaining a comprehensive {rhilosophic view. Thus 
from the consideration of ‘ substance ’ it develops the atomic 
theory of the origin of the universe. Similarly, the investigation 
of ‘ quality ’ leads to its theory of psychology. Soul {dtman) is 
here regarded as without beginning or end, and as all-per¬ 
vading ; while mind (ynafias) is the internal organ which alone 
enables the soul to know not only external objects, but its 
own qualities. The Vaiseshika Sutras probably date from 
before the beginning of our era, as their tenets are already 
attacked in the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana. TheNya- 

The Nyaya is, strictly speaking, only a com[)lementary ya system. 
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development of Kanada’s system. A very detailed and acute 
exposition of formal logic constitutes its specific character. 
As such it has retrained the foundation of philosophical 
studies in India down to the present day. Besides dealing 
with the means of knowledge, which it states to be perception, 
inference, analogy, and trustworthy authority, the system treats 
exhaustively of inferences and fallacies. It is interesting to 
note that the Indian mind here, independently of the (Ireeks, 
enunciated the syllogism as the form of deductive rea.soning. 
The textbook in which the tenets f)f the system are set forth 
is the Nyaya-sTitra of flotama. 

Neither of these two allied schools of thought originally 
accepted the existence of God, and they never went so far 
as to assume a creator of matter. Their theological views 
were first developed by Udayanacharya in his Kiisumiivjali, 
which was written about a.d, 1200. 

The monistic theory of the early Upanishads aroused 
the opposition of Kapila, the rationalist founder of the 
SSnkhya system, who, according to Buddhist legends, lived 
before Buddha. His teaching is entirely dualislic. For it 
admits only two entities, both without beginning and end, 
but essentially different: matter on the rme hand, and an 
infinite plurality of individual souls on the other. The main 
content of the system is an account of the nature and the 
mutual relation of these two entities. Saving knowledge is 
here regarded as consisting in the recognition of the absolute 
distinction between soul and matter. I’rimordial matter 
{I>rakriti), though unconscious, contains the inherent power 
of evolution. It is developed in the interest of souls 
{purusha), which are, how'ever, entirely passive during the 
process, karma alone determining the course of the evolution. 
The existence of a su[)rcme soul is consequently denied; 
much stress is, indeed, laid on the absence of any cogent 
proof for the existence of God. 

From the original substance the world is described as 
developing through certain evolutionary stages. The diversity 
of material products is explained by the combination, in 
varying proportions, of the three inherent gimas, or ‘con¬ 
stituents,’ of that substance. At the end of a cosmic period 
all things are dissolved into primordial matter. The alterna¬ 
tions of evolution, existence, and dissolution form a series 
of cycles which has neither beginning nor end. 

The psychology of this system is also original and 
interesting. All mental operations are here regarded as 
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performed not by the soul, but as mechanical processes of of the 
the internal organs ; in tither words, «)f matter. As the soul 
possesses no attributes, there can be no qualitative difference 
between individual souls. The principle of personality is 
supplied by the ‘subtile body.’ This internal body accom¬ 
panies the soul on its migration.s, but is finally dissolved into 
its material elements on the attainment of salvation. 'I'he 
soul thenceforth continues to exist individually, but in 
absolute unconsciousness. 

No sufficient reason can be adduced for rejecting the Historical 
unanimous tradition that a man named Kapila was the 
founder of this school of thought. No work of his has, 
however, been iireservcd. As pre-Buddhistic, he cannot 
have flourished later than 550 ii.c. 'I'he second leading 
authority on the Sahkliya was Pahehasikha, who perhajis Paftcha- 
lived about the beginning of our era. 'Phe olde.st surviving 
manual of the system is, however, the Sahkhya-karikd of krishna's 
Kvara-krishna, who at the latest belongs to the fifth century 
.V. I)., but may be older. There is a very good commentary ' 
on it by Gaudajiada, composed about 'v. o. 700. 'Phe .Sahkhya 
•Sutras, long regarded as the oldest te.xtbook of the system, 
and attributed to Kapila, were probably not composed till 
\.i). 1400. 

Prom the beginning of our era the .Sahkhya doctrine imlucncc 
exercised con.siderable influence on the religious and philo- gajjkhya, 
sophical life of India, though to a much less extent than 
the Vedanta. The literary works on which it has specially left 
its mark are the Code of Manu, the Mahdbhdrata, and the 
Puranas. Some of its teachings, such as that of the three 
y;unas, have become the common property of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature. 

The Sahkhya philosophy, with the addition of a peculiar The Yoga 
form of mental asceticism as the best means to saving 
knowledge, is the Yoga system. 1 he founder, Patanjali, is 
most probably identical with the grammarian of that name, 
and would therefore belong to the second century b.c. In 
order to make his sy.stem more acceptable, he introduced 
into his Yoga-sdtra the doctrine of a personal God. Far, 
however, from being es.sential to the work, this tenet actually 
conflicts with its principles. P’or here, as in the pure 
Sahkhya, the soul is not represented as derived from God, 
nor is the aim of .salvation absorption in Clod, but ab.solute 
isolation from matter. 'Phat the really distinctive part ol 
the system is the methodical inculcation ol mental asceticism, 

VOL. 11. 
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is indicated by its name yoga, which means ‘yoking’ or 
concentrating the mind on a particular object. 'I'hc condition 
of ecstatic abstraction, which had long been held in India 
to confer supernatural powers, was here turned into the chief 
means of salvation. The influence of the Yoga system is 
prominent in the later Upanishads, the Code of Manu, the 
Mahdbhdrafa, and particularly the Bhagavadgitd, which is 
even called a yogasasira or ‘ manual of Yoga.’ Belief in 
the efficacy of Yoga still ])revails in India and its practice 
survives. But most of its adherents (Jr/ifw) are little more than 
conjurers and jugglers at the present day. 

'I'he earliest representative of the eclectic movement which 
combined Sahkhya, Yoga, and \’edanta doctrines, is the 
Svetaivatara Upanishad. More famous is the Bhagavadgita, 
a philosophical episode of the Mahdbhdraia, in which the 
Supreme Being, incarnate as Krishna, expounds to Arjuna 
his doctrines in this sense. I'he beauty and the power of 
the language in this treatise are unsurifassed in any other 
work of Indian literature. 

Besides the six orthodox systems described above, there 
are three others rvbich, to the Brahman, are heterodox. 1 ’wo 
of these are the philosophical religions of Buddhism and 
Jainism, which in their main outlines are Ixised on the 
Sahkhya .system. 'J’he fundamental doctrine of both is that 
life is nothing but suffering ; and the chief aim of b<.)th is 
to redeem mankind from the misery of mundane existence 
by the annihilation of desire, with the aid of renunciation 
of the world and the jwactice of unbounded kindness to all 
creatures. Both also deny the existence of an eternal and 
supreme deity. But while Jainism retained the belief in the 
existence of the human soul. Buddhism went one step farther 
than the Sahkh)a in denying the existence of that also, and 
consequently affirming that salvation is an annihilation of 
self. 


'Phe metaphysical speculations of these two systems, how¬ 
ever, occu])y only a subordinate position in them. 'I'heir 
chief importance lies in their high development of the 
principles of morality, which hardly find a place in the 
orthodox systems of Indian jjhilosophy. 

"I’hese two pessimistic religions are altogether so similar 
that the Jains or adherents of Jina, the founder of the 
system, were long looked ujxrn as a Buddhist sect. Research 
has, however, led to the di.scovery that the founders of both 
religions were contemporarie.s, the most eminent of the many 
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teac hers who in the sixth century is. c. opposed the Brahman 
ceremonial and caste pretensions in Northern India. 

Tndi<in Buddhist literature has been preserved partly in Uuddhist 

Bali, partly in Sanskrit. As Buddha taught in the vernacular 

so as to be understood by the people, it is natural that the 

oldest writings embodying his doctrines should liave been 

preserved in an ancient Prakrit dialect. 'Phe supposition that 

Bali is identical with Magadhi, the old vernacular of Magadha 

(Bihar), the original home of Buddhism, lias been shown to 

be erroneous ; and the view which localizes literary B.ali in the 

North-AVestern Deccan seems, on tlie whole, the most jirobable. 

Bali, as the sacred language of Ceylon and of the countries The I’ali 

(Burma and Siam) which derived Buddha’s doctrine thence, is 
' • T, •• the South, 

the literary vehicle of the canon preserved in C eyUin. 1 his Pah 

canon, equal in bulk to about twice the English Bible, is called 

the Tripitaka, or ‘'Phe 'I'hrcc Baskets.’ 'Phe first collection deals 

with Mnaya, or Canon Law. containing all that relates to the 

origin and discipline of the Buddhist order of monks and 

nuns. Phe Sutta-pilnka, or ‘Collection of Sfitra.s,’ consists 

of discourses for the laity on various subjects connected with 

Dhamma (Sanskrit, Dharma), the ‘ Doctrine’ or ‘.Moral I^aw,' 

including the psychological system on which it is based. 'Phe 

third and last ‘Basket,’ xhe AhJiidltamma-piiaka, contains an 

exposition in detail of the Moral Law. 'Po the canon also 

belongs an ap|)endix of miscellaneous works, including the 

550 Jatakas, or stories of the previous births of Buddha, 

which constitute the oldest, most authentic and complete 

collection of folk-lore in the world. Connected with the 

sacred canon is a vast subsidiary literature in Pali, consisting 

of commentaries, manuals, treatises, works on legendary and 

semi-historical subjects, and religious poetry. 

'Phe Indian literature of the Northern Buddhists, preserved Sanskrit 
in Nepal, was, as far as it has come down to us, written in th" ^orth. 
Sanskrit. Of the canonical works of the older Buddhist 
doctrine in Sanskrit, corresponding to the Bali canon, hardly 
anything has been preserved. The Sutra-pilaka (excepting a 
few fragments of the Sanskrit original) atid the Abhidhanna- 
piiaka of the North are known only in Chinese translations, 
while (jwing to the early cessation of monasticism in Nepal, 
scarcely any text of the Vi/iaya collection has survived. 

The old Buddhist doctrine laid most stress on the attain- 
ment of Arahatship or Nirvana in this life. But about the 
beginning of the second century of our era there arose a new 
sect, mainly promoted by Nagarjuna, who flourished in the 
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latter half of that century. This later school made the chief 
goal of the Buddhist the attainment of Bodhisatship, or the 
condition of a future Buddha, with a view to save all living 
creatures in ages to come. 'I'his doctrine was called the 
MaMyana, or ‘Greater ^T^hicle,’ in opposition to which the 
older view, as aiming at benefiting the individual only, w'as 
termed the H'niayana, or ‘l,e.sser Vehicle.’ 'fhe new canon 
of the Mahayanists consi.sts of tin* Vaipiilya-sutras, which 
derive their matter from the old Sutras of the Northern 
Buddhists. 'I'hey are regularly composed in verse, alternating 
with prose, and repeating the subject-matter of the latter. The 
language is a kind of debased Sanskrit, resulting from the 
translation of Prakrit originals. This change from the use of 
a vernacular is doubtless due to the revival of Sanskrit from 
about A.i). 100 onwards. One of the earliest Sutras of this 
school was the Sukhavat'i-vyuhay or ‘ I )escri|)tion of the Land 
of Bliss,’ translated into Chinese about the middle of the second 
century a. n. .\nother Mah.iy.inist Siltra is the Lalita-vistara, 
a life of Buddha: while the Saddharma-pundarika, ‘The 
Ltjtus of the Good Law,’ translated into Chinese in a. i>. 286, 
represents the doctrine in its full de\elo|)ment. To the same 
school belongs the Huddhu chiirita, 01 ’Life of Buddha,’com¬ 
posed by .\svaghosha according to the rules of the classical 
Sanskrit epic. It ]jrobably dates from'lhe second century a.d. 

Other Sanskrit works ol an edifying type ])roduced by the 
Mahayanists arc the Jiitaka-inalti of Arya-sfira, a collection of 
stories of former births of Buddha, and the Dhyuvadatia, an 
■ attractive collection of legendary and semi-historical lore. The 
only complete canonical work of the H'lnaydna which has come 
down to us in Sanskrit is the Ma/mvastu, a \’inaya text dating 
perhaps from the second century it. c. Along with the Sanskrit 
originals of these texts, there have been preserved in Nepal the 
Tibetan translatiotis made between a.d. 700 and 900 and con¬ 
tained in the encyclopaedic collection entitled Tanjur. A large 
number of Sanskrit Buddhist books were also translated into 
Chinese from the first century a.d. onwards, and made their 
way to Japan after a.d. 600, when Buddhism was introduced 
into that country by way of Korea. 

Buddhism vanished from the land of its birth nearly a thousand 
years ago, but has become a world-religion beyond its frontiers. 
Jainism, on the other hand, remained confined to India, but 
has survived only as an insignificant sect. The founder of 
this religion was Mahavira, a Kshattriya of Kundagrama in 
Videha (Tirhut) near Vaisali. 'I'here are two sects, which not 
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improbably divided about 300 u.c., the Svetambaras, ‘wearing 
white garments,’ and the Digambaras (‘clad in the sky’), 
wearing (formerly) none at all. The .sacred canon of the Jains 
was probably composed not long before the beginning of our 
era, but it was not reduced to writing till the fifth century a.d. 

It is composed in Ardha-Magadhi, the most important, the Prakrit its 
best preserved, and the most copious of all the Prakrit dialects, hterary 
1 he language employed in their non-canomcal writings diners 
considerably from this, being a form of Maharashtri, the dialect 
which was generally used by the Brahman Prakrit poets. 

With the revival of Sanskrit, the Jains also learnt the use of 
that language for literary purposes. 'Thus the Sanskrit gram¬ 
marian Hcmaehandra was a Jain, and the two northern 
recensions of the Pafichatanira underwent, as we have seen, 
a considerable Jain influence. 'The jieriod when this religion 
flourished most in India was from about .\. n. 950 to 1300. 

J'he principle on which the Jains have laid more stress than 
any other Indian sect is that of tenderness for life {a/uvisa), 
leading naturally to the practice of strict vegetarianism, but 
also to much exaggeration in the endeavour to avoid injuring 
even the smallest insect. 

Still more heterodox than tlu- two atheistic systems of Materisil- 
Buddhism and Jainism were, the tenets of th.c I.okayatas 
(‘directed to the world') or Materialists, whose teachings are 
known to have existed before the rise of Buddhism. They 
denied even the doctriins of transmigration and salvation, 
otherwise universally accepted in India, d'he niateriali.stic The school 
school of the Charv.ikas embodied their teaching in a text- 
book, the Sutras of Brihaspati. Our knowledge of their system 
is derived chiefly from the San'adariana-samgraha, or ‘ Oan- 
pendium of all .Speculations,’ a work composed by Madhava in 
the fourteenth century. Their antagonism to tradition went so 
far as to reject all the means of knowledge (even ‘inference’) 
accepted by the other schools, with the sole exception of the 
evidence of the senses. To them matter was the only reality, 
soul being nothing but intelligence as an attribute of the body. 

'I'he existence of anything transcending the senses they, of 
course, denied. Their polemics against the religion of the 
Brahmans were very scathing. Phe Vedas, they said, were 
only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, being tainted with the 
three blemishes of falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology ; 

Vedic teachers were impostors, whose doctrines were mutually 
destructive; and the ritual of the Brahntans was useful only as 
a means of livelihood. 
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Several legal treatises of the type of the Dharniu Sutras were 
eonn)ose(l in the post-Vedic j)eriod, the most important being 
the Vishnu-smriti, which, in its final form at least, cannot be 
tjarlier than about A.n. 200. 'I'lic regular Sanskrit law-books 
are, however, distinguished from their predecessors by two 
characteristics. They are metrical in form, and are much 
wider in the sco])e of their subject-matter. 'I'he chief and 
oldest of them is the Mannva-dhar 7 na-sristra, or ‘ Code 
of Mami,’ which jtrobably assumed its present shape .soon 
after a. 11. 200. It contains 2,684 s/okas, a large proportion 
of which it has in comnron with the Mahabhdrata. Next 
comes the Ydjfiai’alkya-dharma-sastra, which seems to have 
been comjtosed about a. d. 350. It is much more concise than 
Mamt, containing only 1,009 Pokas. Its author |jrobably 
belonged to Mithila, the cajiital of Videha ('I’irhut). 'I’he 
third great law-book, the Ndrada-sniriti, was tlu' first to limit 
the subject of dharma to law in the strict sensi-. It is much 
more voluminous than the two earlier codes, as it extends to 
12,000 Hokas in length. Founded apparently on Ma/tu for 
the most part, it dates probably from about a. d. 500. 

The commentiiries lorm the second stage of Sanskrit legal 
literature. 'I'lie oldest surviving one is that of Medhatithi on 
Mann (<•. A. 1). 900). 'The best known commentary on Mann 
IS, however, that of Kulluka-bhatta, composed .U Benares in 
the fifteenth cenlurx. The most famous commentary on 
Ydjnavalkya is \’ijnanesvara's MHakshard (c. a.]). 1100). It 
early attained to the position of a standard work nearly all over 
India. In the nineteenth century it acquired great importance 
in the practice of the Anglo-Indian law courts through Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the section on the law of inheritance. 

A third stage is represented by the legal compendia 
called Dharma-nikandhas, a multitude of which were composed 
after a.d. i ioo. The most imposing of them is Hemadri’s 
voluminous Cliatur'nar;^a-clntttd)nain {c. .\.\ 7 . 1300). Another, 
Jimutavahana’s Dkanna-ratna, dating probably from the 
fifteenth century, deserves mention because it contains the 
famous treatise on the law of inheritance entitled Dayabhaga, 
which, as the chief work of the Bengal school on the subject, 
was translated by C'olebrooke. It is to be noted that the 
Indian law-books occupy a different position from those of 
other nations, because they aie the work of private individuals. 
They were, moreover, written by Brahmans for BrShmans, 
whose caste pretensions they consequently exaggerate. Hence 
it is important to check their statements by outside evidence. 
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'I'he only Sanskrit work claiming a directly historical History, 
character was composed after the Muhammadan conquest. It 
is the Rdjatarahgini, or ‘ River of Kings,’ a chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, written by Kalhana in a. d. i 148. Even here 
the narrative is legendary till the author approaches his own 
times. The book is of considerable value for the archaeology 
and chronology of Kashmir. It is metrical, containing nearly 
8,000 Uokas. 

The author ol the oldest extant Sanskrit grammar was Grammar. 
I’anini, a native of the extreme north-west of India, who 
probably flourished about 300 h.c. His work c.onsists of 
nearly 4,000 aphorisms, each of which, owing to the extreme 
conciseness of the style, generally consists of not more than 
two or three words. Hence the whole grammar could be 
printed within the compass of about thirty-five small octavo 
pages. Yet it describes the entire Sanskrit language with a 
completeness which has never been ecpialled elsewhere. Thus 
it is at once the shortest and tlie fullest grammar in the world. 

Three works clo.scly connected with Tanini’s grammar, and 
often referred to by him, are the UfiMiisfttra, a list of irregularly 
formed words ; the Dhatupatha^ a list of nearly 2,000 verbal 
roots: and the Gaijapdfha, a ‘ list of word-groups’ to which 
certain rules ajiply. Probably in the third i • ntury li.c., 
Kalyayana made notes’called VCirttikas on 1,245 Panini’s 
rules. ’I'hese were incorporated, about the middle of the 
second <'entury b.c., by Patanjali in his Mahiibhrishyu, or ‘ (Ireat 
Commentary,’ where he adds supplementary notes of his own 
in dealing with 1,713 rules of Panini. About a.d. 650 was 
written the first c.omplete commentary on Panini, the Kasikd 
jy/Ui, or ‘ Benares Commentary.’ In the seventeenth century 
the Siddhdnta kaumudt, or ‘ Morrnlight of Settled Conclusions,’ 
was compiled with a view to making Panini easier by a more 
practical arrangement of the subject-matter. The Laghu-kau- 
m»d/, an abridgement of this work by Varadaraja, is commorily 
used as an introduction to the native system of grammar. 

Several Sanskrit grammars do not belong to the Paninean 
system. The earliest of these was the work {c. a.d. 480) of 
Chandragomin, who composed it as a textbook for grammatical 
.studies among the Northern Buddhi.sts. 'i'he subject-matter is 
for the most part borrowed from Panini, but differently 
arranged and formulated. 'I'he Kdtantra seems to have been 
the most influential of these later grammars, having served 
as a model for the standard Pali grammar of Kachchayana 
and for the native grammars of the Tibetans and Dravidians. 
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Vopadeva’.s Afiigdha-/>od/ia, or ‘Enliglilcnnicnt of the Ignorant,’ 
dating from the thirteenth century, has been down to the 
present day the Sanskrit grammar chiefly used in Bengal. 

The earliest form of Sanskrit lexicography is represented by 
the Vedic Nighantus, or lists of old and difficult words. The 
most ancient extant example of this type is the collection partly 
commented on by Yaska in his Nirukta \ it must go back to 
the sixth century is.c. "I hese old lists contain not only nouns 
and indeclinable words, but also verbs. On the other hand, 
the regular Sanskrit dictionaries, called Kosas, or ‘ treasuries,’ 
comprise only nouns and indeclinable words. They are, more¬ 
over, not, like the Nighantus, intended for exegetical purposes; 
and they cannot be shown to V)e related to the older t;lassi<;al 
Sanskrit texts, or to be general dictionaries bused on special 
glos.saries. 'They arc for the most ])art simply collections of 
imi)ortunt and rare words and significations for the use of 
])oets. They were meant to be learnt by heart, and, owing to 
the absence of any practical arrangement, could be of little use 
unless so learnt. They are therefore nv)t really dictionaries in 
the European sense. 'I’wo classes of Kosas are to be distin¬ 
guished ; the .synonymous class, containing groups of words 
with the same meaning ; and the homonymous class, containing 
lists of words each of which has several meanings. 'I'hese 
.Sanskrit dictionaries have two striking peculiarities: they are 
all versified, and alj)habctical order is entirely absent in the 
synonymous, and only incipient in the homonymous class. 
The Amara-kosa, or ‘ Dictionary of .Amara .Simha,’ occupies the 
same dominant position in lexicography as I’anini’s work docs 
in grammar. It seems to have been tompo.sed not earlier than 
the seventh century a.i» Sas\ata’s Anekartha-samuchrhaya, or 
‘ Collection of Homonyms,’ is possibly older. Halayudha’s 
Abhidhdna-ratnamald, or ‘Necklace of Names,’ dates from 
about A.l>. 950. A century later was composed the Vaijayantl 
of Yadavaprakasa. The Jain scholar Hemachandra (a.d. 
1088-1172) compiled three .Sanskrit dictionaries, besides a 
Frakrit one and a Prakrit grammar. 

'I'he olde.st and most important work treating of poetics is 
Bharata’s Ndtya-idstra, or ‘'I'reatisc on Dramatic Art,’which 
jtrobably goes back to the sixth century a. n. Dandin’s Kdvya- 
darsa, or ‘ Mirror of Poetry ’ (o A.t>. 60c), deals with styles of 
composition, poetic ornament, metrical tricks and puzzles, 
besides the ten kinds of blemishes to be avoided by poets. 
Some half-dozen other works on this subject belong to subse¬ 
quent centuries ; much the latest of them is the w'ell-known 
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Sdhitya-darpana, or ‘ Mirror of the Art of I’oeti )composed in 
Eastern Uengal in a.d. 1450. 

In the mathematical sciences the achievements of the Indians Maihe- 
have been very considerable. As the inventors of the 
numerical figures with which the whole world reckons, and of • 
the decimal system connected with the use of those figures, 
they naturally became the greatest calculators of antiquity, just 
as the Greeks were the greatest geometricians. 'I’he oldest Geometry, 
extant mathematical writings of the Indians are the Vedic 
Sulva Sutras, which, as representing a kind of ritual geometry, 
are altogether of a practical character. 'They nevertheless 
display a large amount of geometrical knowledge. Thus the 
Pythagorean theorem, that the scjiuire of the hypotenuse equals 
the squares of the other two sides of a triangle, is well-known 
to them. The later mathematicians made more progress in 
trigonometry, especially by the- invention of the sine table. 

The greatness of the Indian mathematical writers, who belong Arithmetic 
to the fifth century and later, lies in their arithmetical and 
algebraical investigations. 'I'hc.se, as their authors were at the 
.same time astronomers, form auxiliary chapters in astronomical 
works. The raising of numbers to various powers and the 
extraction of the square or <-ubc root were but elementary 
operations to these mathematicians. They als:i calculated 
mathematical itrogressions, perhaps first suggested by the 
chessboard of sixty-four sejuarcs, which was known in India 
long before the beginning of our era. They attained the 
greatest eminence in algebra, which they developed to a degree 
beyond anything ever achieved by the Greeks. Strange though 
it may appear to the Eurojtean mind, the mathematical chapters 
of the astronomers are com])osed in verse, like the rest of their 
works. 

In astronomy the Indians do not seem to have made much Astro- 
jjrogress till they became acquainted with the science of the 
(ireeks. 'Phenceforward, however, their astronomical litera¬ 
ture is extensive. The earliest works of scientific Indian 
astronomy', beginning about a.d. 300, were four treatises 
called Sidd/id»fas, or canonical textbooks, of which only one, 
the Surja-siddhdnta, has survived. I'he doctrines of these 
early works were reduced to a more concise and practical form 
by the real founder of Indian astronomy, Aryabhata, who was Arya- 
born at Pataliputra (Patna) in a.d. 476. His work is entitled 
Aryabhatlya, the third section treating of mathematical prob¬ 
lems only. He will ever be memorable as having maintained 
the rotation of the earth round its axis, and having e.xplained 
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the cause of the eclipses of the sun and moon. The ne.sl 
great Indian astronomer was Vanlha-mihira, a native of a place 
near Ujjain, who died in a. u. 587. He was the author t)f four 
works. His Rancha-siddhantika is a practical astronomical 
treatise. One of the other three, which arc astrological, is the 
Brihat-samhitd, a treatise comjiosed (juite in the style of the 
court epics. Another great astronomer was Brahmagupta, who, 
born in a.J). 598, wrote his Brahma-sphula-siddhanta when he 
was thirty years old. The last eminent Indian astronomer was 
Bhaskaracharya, born in .\. u. 1114. He was the author of the 
Siddhdnta-siroviani, or ‘ Diadem of Systems,’ which has en¬ 
joyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Aurya siddhanta. 

Medicine, or the healing art, is designated in Sanskrit Ayur 
veda, the ‘Veda of Life.’ Its beginnings go back to the Athan’a 
7 >eda, in which many diseases arc mentioned and connected 
with healing plants. The earliest and most notable medical 
authorities are Charaka and .Susruta. The former probably lived 
at the close of the first century a.d. His work, which is in verse, 
and is entitled C/taraka-samhita, is still regarded as authoritative 
in India. The great surgeon Susruta probably belongs to the 
second century. The extant form of his work, the StAntfa-sam- 
fiitif, seems to be considerably expanded as compared with the 
form of it known to the Arabs. The most noteworthy medical 
writer subsequent to these two leading authorities is Vagbhata 
the Elder, the author of the Ashlanga-krtdaya, who probably 
lived about a. i>. 600. During the eighth century a number of 
Sanskrit medical treatises were translated into Arabic by order of 
the Caliphs of Baghdad. With regard to the intrinsic value 
of the works of the old Indian writers on medicine, the opinion 
of competent judges who have hitherto e.xamined them is not 
favourable. Nor is it likely that the Indian mind, .since it 
never showed any aptitude for natural science, should have 
accomplished anything great in this direction. Probably the 
only valuable contribution to surgery to which India can lay 
claim is the art of forming artificial noses. This operation 
has been borrowed in modern times from India, where English¬ 
men became acquainted with it in the eighteenth century. 

It remains to add the briefest po.ssible sketch of secular 
Prakrit literature, owing to its close connexion with Sanskrit. 
There is good reason to believe that the earliest Prakrit w'ritings 
were composed in actually spoken vernaculars, but no such 
work has been preserved. The Prakrits known to us were 
not real vernaculars, but rather literary fictions founded on 
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spoken dialects. The native writers clearly distinguish the 
former by the name of Pnikrit from the latter, which they 
designate by the term Apabhramsa, ‘decadent speech,’ or 
DeBbhdshd, ‘local dialect.’ The earliest Prakrit work of the 
existence of which we have evidence was, however, composed 
in a dialect called Paisachf, which seems to have come nearer 
the character of a spoken vernacular than any other literary 
Prakrit. This wtrrk was the Bri/iat-kathd, a collection of Hrihat- 
stories current at the time in India. It was compiled by the 
poet Gunadhya, who appears U> have lived in the first or 
second century of our era. 'J'hough no longer extant, it is 
known from the .Sanskrit translations of Kshemendra and 
Soraadeva, made in the eleventh century. I’hus Prakrit was 
the language first used for committing to writing the earliest 
collection (excepting the Jatakas) of folk-tales of which we 
have certain knowledge (cp. p. 251). 

Since the Jains employed Prakrit as the language of their 
sacred canon, this sect exercised a [tredominant influence on the 
development of Prakrit liti'rature in general. Maharashtrl, 
being the particular dialect they used in their non-canonical 
writings, naturally attained a sj)ecial development for literary 
purposes. Hence it is the language in which the lyric literature 
of Prakrit is for the most part composed. In it written the Prakrit 
Sati(xsai (Skt. sap/a-sati), or ‘Seven Centuries,’ of Hala, an b'*vs. 
anthology of lyric stanzas, mostly of an erotic type. Hala, in 
all likelihood only the jiatron of the real compiler of the col¬ 
lection, most probably lived in one of the early centuries of our 
era. The fact that many of tin* verses here have the names of 
their re.spectivc authors appended, indicates that the history of 
Prakrit lyric poetry goes still farther back than Hala’s time. 

It has been shown above (p. 245) that Prakrit is used to a Prakrit 
considerable extent in the Sanskrit drama; here also Maha- 
rashtrl is employed in lyrical passages. One play has been 
preserved which is written entirely in Prakrit. This is the 
Karpdra-mafijari (‘Camphor-cluster’) of Rajasekhara (about 
900 A. D.), whose three Sanskrit plays have already been 
mentioned. Only two Prakrit dialects are employed in this 
play, Maharashtrl and Sauraseni. It describes, in four acts, 
how king Chandapala marries Karpura-manjari, the daughter 
of the king of Kuntala. The jealou.sy of the queen, and 
the intrigues by which the king and the heroine are brought 
together, furnish the plot of the play. 

'I'he Kavya type is represented by two extant I’rakrit poems. Prakrit 
The older of the two is entitled Rdvana-vnha (Skt. Rdvaiia- K^vyas, 
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vadha), ‘ Death of Kavana,’ or Eahamuha-vaha (Skt. Daia- 
?nukha-vad/id), ‘ Deatli of the Ten-headed (Ravana),’ which re¬ 
lates the story of Rama from the point when the monkey army 
set out for Lanka (p. 237) d<nvn to the slaughter of Ravana. The 
poem is also known under the Sanskrit title of Setu-bandha, 
‘ J'he Building of the Bridge.’ The Pravarascna to whom it is 
ascribed was probably a king of Kashmir of the sixth century, 
the patron of the real auth<)r, who comjxjsed the poem to com¬ 
memorate the construction of a bridge over the Vitasta (Jhe- 
lum) by his royal master. 'I he other Prakrit Kavya is the 
Gauda-vaha, which was composed by Happairao (Skt. Vakpati- 
raja) about .a. o. 750, to signalize the victory' of his patron, 
Yasovarman of Katiauj, f)\ cr a Gauda king. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TUI'; EAUl.Y HISTORY OF XOKTHERN IMlIA. 

FROM 600 1 !.C. TO A.I>. 

'I'm: history of India begins, for an orthodos Hindu, more 
than three thousand years before Christ, with the war between 
the sons of I’andu and the sons of Kuril, as described in the 
Mahabhrirata, a vast eiiie about eight times the bulk of the 
Iliad and Odyssey combined, and in parts of great antiquity. 
•Another huge eiiie. the K.amajana, which probably is less 
ancient, relates the story of Rama, pruice of Ko.sala (Oudh), 
and is also regarded by Hindus as a storehouse of historical 
facts. Many attempts, all alike unsuccessful, have been made 
to distil history from the Indian eitie poems, but modern 
eritieism now generally acknowledges the fact that bardie lays 
cannot be made the basis of .sober history. 

The epics being rejected, the historian must look elsewhere 
for his material. .Although the ancient kings used to maintain 
official chronicles, not a fragment of those documents has 
survived, and Sanskrit literature does not contain a single work 
which deserves the name of a history, except, perhaps, the 
Kashmir chronicle composed by Kalhana. The materials 
available may be defined as consisting of monument.s, in¬ 
scriptions, coins, literary tradition, the annals of foreign 
countries, especially of China, and the observations of foreign 
travellers. 

For the earliest jieriod, literary tradition being almost the 
only source, the results obtainable are necessarily meagre and 
wanting in precision, until the fourth century B.C., when the 
other sources begin to flow, and the stream of events becomes 
more copious. But it varies much in volume, and when facts 
fail, as they do at timc.s, the historian must stay his pen. 

'Phe most ancient literary tradition dealing with historical 
matter which is to be found in the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, Buddhists, or Jains cannot be assumed to have 
taken shape earlier than 500 n.c., although it may record a 
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few facts a century or a century and a half older; and we 
cannot be far wrong if we jdacc the commencement of 
authentic Indian history about 600 n. c., or a little earlier. 

'I’he tribal movements which introduced civilization and laid 
the foundation.s of the existing nations are, of course, very 
much more ancient. But the story of those movements is 
necessarily obscure and uncertain, and refuses to be bound in 
chronological fetters. 

'The writer of this chapter holds that history cannot be 
divorced from chronology, and that the investigation of facts 
incapable of chronological arrangement lies outside the 
historian’s province. No approximately accurate date earlier 
than 650 B. c. can be assigned to any Indian event, and that 
year may be regarded as the extreme anterior limit by which 
tlu- intjuiries of an Indian historian are bounded. 

A great difficulty is i)la(^cd in his way by the indifference to Difficulties 
chronology displayed by Indian writers, and by their careless- 
ness in distinguishing fact from fiction. During the last 
hundred years generations of European scholars have been 
engaged in the task of determining the cardinal facts of Indian 
chronology, and thus prejiaring the indispensable framework 
for historical narrative'. But for the discovery of certain 
clear instances of synchronism between events in India and 
those in countries of which the history is known, the accom¬ 
plishment of this task would have been impossible, and the 
ancient history of India would still be a chaos of unverified 
conjecture. But within the last twenty or thirty years most of 
the leading jiroblems in Indian chronology have lieen success¬ 
fully attacked and solved with the aid of these synchronisms ; 
and it is now possible to give an outline of the main facts in 
chronological order from Goo n. c. to A.n. 650. Such an out¬ 
line is attempted in the following sketch, which is necessarily 
imijcrfcct, owing to the limitations of s]jace, forbidding 
minute detail or the justification of categorical statements on 
disjruted points. A more adequate presentation of the story 
of Ancient India will be found in the writer’s Early History of 
India, published in 1904. 

The oldest historical traditions seem to be those embodied Ancient 
in the Jain and Buddhist scriptures, parts of which may 
have been composed as early as the fifth century b. c. 

'I'he Puranas of the Brahmans, although containing much 
material of high antiquity, were rearranged in their existing 
form at much later dates. The earliest of them, the Vayu 
Purana, may be assigned to the fourth century A.n., and the 
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other princijtal eom])ositions of the class may be dated between 
that time and a.d. 700. All the eighteen Puranas were cer¬ 
tainly regarded as works of \ enerable age when Albirtinl wrote 
his account of India in a.d. 1031, and the Vayu Purana is 
known to have ranked as a sacred scripture prior to a.d. 600. 

I’he early traditions give us glimpses of India in the sixth 
and seventh centuries b. c. The country, as far as it was 
occu])ied by the more advanced tribes, especially those 
commonly called Aryan, was even then a civilized land, in 
a condition far removed from barbarism. We hear of sixteen 
great jtowers or principal states in Northern India, besides 
smaller kingdoms and tribal republics. Cities and towns were 
numerous, and well eijuipped with the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. Some of the places mentioned in the most ancient 
stories, such as lienares and Hroach (Bhardch), are important 
cities to this day. Others, famous in the olden time, are 
now ruinous heaps, and of some the \ery name and site have 
been forgotten. Tavila, for instance, whit h was celebrated as 
one of the greatest cities of the Past in the time of .Mc.xander, 
was not only the capital ol' a kingdom two centuries earlier, but 
a seat of learning, to which scholars of all classes flocked for 
instruction in e\ery branch of knowledgt: then within the reach of 
a student. Its site is now marked by lines of .shajieless mounds, 
scattered among the tillages near Rawalpindi. .Sravasti, the 
splendid city where Buddha lived and taught foi man)' years, 
lies burled in jungle on the borders of Nepal. 

Herodotus, who wrote towards the close of the tiflh century 
11.c., gives the first imporiani notice ot India by a foreign 
observer. He did not visit the country iiersonally. and doubt¬ 
less derived bis information from Persian sources. Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes (521-485 ii.c.), having consolidated his power 
as master of the Persian empire, sought to extend it over 
])art of India. He obtained the neces.sary information by 
dispatching Scylax of Karyanda on a voyage of exploration 
down the rivers of the Punjab and Sind. The explorer, 
starting from a town named Kaspatyros, somewhere near 
Attock, in due course reached the sea, and, crossing it westward, 
‘arrived in the thirtieth month at that place [on the coast of 
the Red Sea] where the King of Egypt dispatched the 
Phoenicians to sail round Libya.’ Unfortunately no more 
detailed account has been jireserved of this adventurous 
voyage, which anticipated the achievement of Alexander and 
Nearchus. Darius then attacked India and annexed to his 
empire the provinces west of the Indus, and possibly part of 
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the Punjab. At the time of Alexander’s invasion the Indus 
was the boundary between the Persian dominions and in¬ 
dependent India. The Indian contiuests were organized as 
the 'J’wentieth Satrapy, the richest and most populous province 
of the empire. It paid as tribute 360 Euboic talents of 
gold dust, equivalent to nearly £1,000,000 sterling. (Book iii, 
e. 88-106 ; iv, c. 44.) ’I'he travellers’ tales which were tokl to 
Herodotus concerniiig the customs of the inhabitants and the 
I)roducts of the country contain no information of value. 

The meagreness of the information obtainable by Herodotus The isola- 
is good evidence of the extraordinary isolation of India from 
the IV'estern world, which continued to a much later age. 

Strabo, writing in the time of Augustus, complains of the 
difficulties which he experienced in ascertaining facts about 
India, owing to the remoteness of the country, the rarity of 
liuropean visitors, and the irreconcilable contradictions in the 
few reports received. India was never really thrown open to 
European knowledge until the sixteenth century. Up to that 
time the world was dependent on the descriptions of the Punjab 
and Sind by the companions of Alexander, and the account of 
the interior by Megasthenes, which will be noticed presently. 

No detailed record of the commercial and diplomatic inter¬ 
course between India and the early Roman empire has been 
preserved, altiiough such intercourse is known to have been 
considerable. 

All traditions agree in assigning a prominent position from KingcUmi 
very early times to the kingdom of Magadha, or Bihar, on the 
Uanges. Both the Jain and Buddhist religions arose either in 
that kingdom or on its borders, and Brahmanical Hinduism 
from time immemorial has always possessed a stronghold in the 
neighbouring city of Benares. The followers of all the leading 
Indian sects were thus equally interested in Magadha and the 
surrounding states. But the prominence assigned to Magadha 
is not due solely to the position it occupied in the history of 
religion. It was undoubtedly a powerful kingdom from a very 
early date. 


The most ancient dynasty in the Puranic lists which can lay 600 b.c. 
claim to historic reality is that .said to have been founded by 
Sisunaga, about the end of the seventh century. Bimbisara, .Sisnnaga. 
the fifth monarch of this line of Magadhan kings, is famous in 


Buddhist story as the friend and patron of Gautama Buddha, 
the Sakya sage, the founder of the .system which we call 
Buddhism. This unfortunate prince w’as deposed, imprisoned. 


and ultimately starved to death by his son and successor, 
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Ajalasalru, early in whose reign Buddha died, probably in 
the year 487 n. c. 

The dynasty of Sisunilga lasted three or four generations 
longer, and was followed at some time before the middle of 
the fourth century b)' the Nanda dynasty. But hardly anything 
definite is known about this early period ; and detailed his¬ 
torical narrative does not become possible until the accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya, the first paramount sovereign or 
emperor of India, in 321 u.c. 

Before, however, we can enter upon the history of the Maurya 
dynasty, we must briefly describe the memorable campaign of 
Alexander the flreat, of which Chandragujita was an eyewitness 
in his youth. 

Alexander crossed ilie Hindu K.ush in May, 327 u.c., and 
spent the remainder of that year in an arduous campaign 
among the mountains to the north of the Kabul river. 'I’he 
great natural fortress of Aornos, on the Upper Indus, having 
been stormed in November or December, the invader’s rear 
was secured b\ the installation of garri.sons at all the important 
jtlaces in the hills, and his way to India was at last clear. In 
Kebruary, 326 ji.i.. Alexander arrived at the bridge over tlie 
Indus at Ohind or Und, which had been constructed by his 
generals ; and after liis wearied troo])s had enjoyed thirty days' 
much-needed rest, he crossed the river, and entered independent 
India at the beginning of spring, in the month of February or 
March. 

Ambhi (Omi)his), king ol Taxila, tin; great city three days’ 
march to the east of the river, whose lately deceased father had 
already given welcome assistance to the invading army, now 
sent an embassy with valuable jiresents to meet Alexander, and 
contributed a contingent of 700 men to swell his force. The 
ready submission of the rulers of Taxila is explained by the 
fact that they sought Alexander’s help against their enemies 
in the neighbouring state.s. India was then jjarcelled into a 
multitude of states, owning no allegiance to any paramount 
power, and continually at war among themselves. At the 
time of Alexander’s approach Ambhi w'as engaged in hostilities 
both with Forms, his powerful neighbour to the east, and w'ith 
the small hill kingdom of Abhisara (Abisares) to the north. 

The Taxilan monarch did homage to Alexander as his 
suzerain, and received investiture at his hands. Gifts of 
great value were exchanged, and the contingent supplied by 
the Indian king was increased to 5,000 men. The hill 
chieftain of Abhisara, who had meditated resistance, prudently 
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tendered his submission, and Alexander cherished hopes that 
Porus would prove equally complaisant. But that potentate, 
who ruled the populous and fertile territory containing 300 
towns which lay between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akesines (Chenab), corresponding to the modern Districts of 
jbelum, Gujrat, and Shahpur, felt confidence in his power 
of resistance, and refused to yield. 

In May, 326 li.c., Alexander arrived at the Jhelum river. Passage 

which was already in flood by reason of the melting of the?f***'^ 

IT • 1 , ■ • 1 , Hyclaspes. 

mountain snows. He soon perceived that it was impossible to 
carry his army openly across in the face of the powerful force 
assembled by Porus on the (qipiisite bank, which was especially 
formidable on account of its host of war-elephants, which the 
Macedonian horse could not he induced to meet. Alexander, 
therefore, resolved to ‘ steal a passage.’ By means of a masterly 
night march, prepared for with elaborate precautions, he effected 
his purpose, taking with him a picked force numbering about 
12,000 men, of whom half were mounted. Porus, after a 
belated and ineffectual attempt to oppose the landing, drew 
up his host in order of battle. 

The battle-field was a plain, now called Karri, about five julv, 
miles in widtli. and situated about ten miles in a direct line ’ 

north-east from .Alexander’s camp near the town of Jhelum '. of ii,e 
'I'he Indian king placed his chief reliance uixm 200 huge Hydasjies. 
elephants which protected in front his central body of 30,000 
infantry. Three hundred chariots, each dravvai by four borses, 
and carrying six men, supjmrted by 4,000 cavalry, guarded the 
flanks. Each fool-soldier carried a broad and heavy two- 
handed sword, a long buckler of undressed ox-hide, and either 
javelins or a bow. The b(3w was a fijrmidable weapon ; for 
‘ nothing,’ say the Greek writers, ‘ can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot—neither shield tior hreast[)late, nor any stronger defence, 
if such there be.’ Alexander clearly perceived that his small 
force could have no chance of success in a frontal attack upon 
the enemy’s centre, and resolved to rely upon the effect of a 
vigorous cavalry charge against the Indian left wing. A 
thousand mounted archers led the way, and were followed 
by the hcjrse-guards under the personal command of the 
king. The fight, which lasted till evening, ended in the 
annihilation of the Indian army, and the capture of Porus, 
w'ho had fought like a lion, and w'as severely w'ounded. 
Alexander treated his captive with politic generosity, and 

* (Jeneral Abboti’s view (y. A. S. B., 1848) seems 10 be coned, although 
Cunningbain's theory has been generally accepted. 
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even added to hi.s territories, thub securing a faithful ally 
during the subsequent ojterations of the campaign. 

The conqueror, having performed the obsetjuies of the slain 
with fitting splendour, offered the customary sacrifice, and cele¬ 
brated games. He then left Craterus behind with a sufficient 
force to guard his communications, and himself jtressed on 
eastwards with a htjdy of picked troops, comprising as usual a 
large proportion of cavalry. A nation named Glausai or 
Glaukanikoi by the (Ireeks, whose territory included thirty- 
seven considerable towns and a multitude of villages, readily 
submitted : and Abisares, king of the lower hills, now known as 
Rajauri and Bhimbar, again tendered his allegiance. Another 
Borns, nephew of the king defeated at the Hydaspes, also 
bowed to the inevitable; and sundry indcjJendent tribes 
followed the example of the princes. 

About the middle or end of the month of July, at tlie height 
of the rainy season, Alexander reached the bank of the river 
Akesines (Chenab), whicli was, of course, in full flood. 'I'lie 
pas.sage was rendered extremely difficult by the width, about 
3,000 yards, rjf the swollen stream and the number of large 
and jagged rocks with which the channel was obstructed, 
Many of the boats were wrecked on these and their occupants 
were drowned, d'he men who swam aero.ss supported on 
inflated skins got over in safety. The exact spot where the 
passage was effected has not been determined, but the mention 
of numerous rocks proves that it must have been near the foot 
of the hills, twenty-five or thirty miles above ^\'az^rab.^d. 

In the following month the river Hydraotes (Ravi) was 
reached, and crossed without difficulty. Hephaistion was 
detached to reduce the younger Borus, who had revolted, while 
Alexander in |)erson proceeded to attack a strong confederacy 
of independent tribes or clans. This ccmfederacy was headed 
by the Kathaioi, who dwelt between the Hydraotes (Ravi) 
and the Hyphasis (Beas), and enjoyed the highest reputation 
for courage and skill in the art of war. The other allies were 
the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), who occupied the upper valley of 
the Hyphasis, and the powerful nation of the Malloi (Malavas), 
who held the central districts of the Punjab on the banks of 
the Hydraotes. These allied tribes had successfully repelled 
attacks made by Porus and Abisares a short time before 
Alexander’s invasion, and hoped to resist the Macedonian 
army with equal success. 

The confederates selected as their stronghold a walled town 
named Sangala, three days’ march beyond the Hydraote.s, and 
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tendered his submission, and Alexander cherished hopes that 
Porus would prove equally complaisant. But that potentate, 
who ruled the populous and fertile territory containing 300 
towns which lay between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akesines (Chenab), corresponding to the modern Districts of 
jbelum, Gujrat, and Shahpur, felt confidence in his power 
of resistance, and refused to yield. 

In May, 326 li.c., Alexander arrived at the Jhelum river. Passage 

which was already in flood by reason of the melting of the?f***'^ 

IT • 1 , ■ • 1 , Hyclaspes. 

mountain snows. He soon perceived that it was impossible to 
carry his army openly across in the face of the powerful force 
assembled by Porus on the (qipiisite bank, which was especially 
formidable on account of its host of war-elephants, which the 
Macedonian horse could not he induced to meet. Alexander, 
therefore, resolved to ‘ steal a passage.’ By means of a masterly 
night march, prepared for with elaborate precautions, he effected 
his purpose, taking with him a picked force numbering about 
12,000 men, of whom half were mounted. Porus, after a 
belated and ineffectual attempt to oppose the landing, drew 
up his host in order of battle. 

The battle-field was a plain, now called Karri, about five julv, 
miles in widtli. and situated about ten miles in a direct line ’ 

north-east from .Alexander’s camp near the town of Jhelum '. of ii,e 
'I'he Indian king placed his chief reliance uixm 200 huge Hydasjies. 
elephants which protected in front his central body of 30,000 
infantry. Three hundred chariots, each dravvai by four borses, 
and carrying six men, supjmrted by 4,000 cavalry, guarded the 
flanks. Each fool-soldier carried a broad and heavy two- 
handed sword, a long buckler of undressed ox-hide, and either 
javelins or a bow. The b(3w was a fijrmidable weapon ; for 
‘ nothing,’ say the Greek writers, ‘ can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot—neither shield tior hreast[)late, nor any stronger defence, 
if such there be.’ Alexander clearly perceived that his small 
force could have no chance of success in a frontal attack upon 
the enemy’s centre, and resolved to rely upon the effect of a 
vigorous cavalry charge against the Indian left wing. A 
thousand mounted archers led the way, and were followed 
by the hcjrse-guards under the personal command of the 
king. The fight, which lasted till evening, ended in the 
annihilation of the Indian army, and the capture of Porus, 
w'ho had fought like a lion, and w'as severely w'ounded. 
Alexander treated his captive with politic generosity, and 

* (Jeneral Abboti’s view (y. A. S. B., 1848) seems 10 be coned, although 
Cunningbain's theory has been generally accepted. 
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When all preliminary arrangement.s had been completed, a 
force of 8,000 men, including a large proportion of mounted 
troops, on which Ale.xander always placed his chief reliance, 
embarked on the fleet. 'The re.st of the army, which numbered 
in all about 120,000 men, ntarched in two corps along the 
banks. The rear guard was commanded by Philippus, who had 
been appointed Satrap of the provinces west of the Indus. 

The fleet sailed down the stream in stately array, with many 
delays caused by the opposition trf the nations encountered. 
The Malloi, the allies of the Kathaioi, who occupied the central 
Punjab, were the most formidable opponents encountered 
during the earlier part of the voyage. At the siege of a small 
nameless town' in their territory Alexander was dangerously 
wounded, and his troops were so maddened that when the)' 
stormed the place they ‘ spared none, neither man, woman, nor 
child.’ By the beginning of 325 u.c. the power of the Malloi 
was shattered, and the nation nearly exterminated. 

When the fleet had reached the third confluence, where the 
combined waters of the Punjab rivers then united with the 
Indus, this point was fixed as the boundary of the jurisdiction 
of Philijjpus, who was now appointed Satrap of the cimquered 
territories. All the Thracian light lujrse, and a sufifieient force 
of infiiiitry, were left behind for garrison duty. 

.\t the capital of a tribe named Sogdoi Alexander fortified a 
town, constructed dockyards, as he had done in other places, 
and repaired his damaged vessels. Pcithon was appointed 
Satrap of the country extending from the limits of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Philipjais to the sea. I )uring the jirogress through Sind 
certain Brahmans who had instigated resistance were ruthlessly 
hanged. ‘The other cities in the same country surrendered 
without attempting resistance wherever he advanced ; so much 
were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with abject terror 
by ,'\lexander and the success of his arms.’ 

h'rom the head of the delta, Craterus was dispatched direct 
to Persia through Sei.stan with the elephants and a large portion 
of the army. Early in September, 325 u. c., after a voyage of ten 
months, Alexander reached the sea with the corps under his 
command. As soon as possible he started to march by land 
through Gedrosia (Makran) to Persia and Babylon ; while 

‘ Not .Multan, as commonly asserted. Multan lies much too far south. 
I'he town must have been at least 80 miles to the north-east of Multan. 
The courses of the rivers have changed so much that exact identifications of 
the places visited by Alexander during his voyage are impossible. The 
numerous ‘ identifications’ published in many books are all alike baseless. 
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Nearclius was dispatched with the fleet to sail round the coast 
into the Persian Gulf. The thrilling story of the adventures 
and sufferings of both forces is so slightly connected with the 
history of India that it cannot be told here. It is sufficient 
to note that Ncarchus accomplished his perilous task with con¬ 
spicuous success and slight loss ; while Alexander, although 
likewise successful in his main purpose, incurred frightful 
losses, especially among the caraj) followers, and arrived in 
Karmania with only a shattered remnant of his army. During 
the summer of 324 u.c. he reached Babylon, where he died a 
year later, in June, 323 u.c. 

Ale.xander’s .slay in India, from iMarch, 326 u.c., when lie Tlie suffer- 
cro.ssed the Indus, until .September, 325 i;.c., when he began 
his homeward march, lasted barely nineteen months. During 
that brief period he had inflicted upon the hapless land the 
miseries so vividly described in the words of Diodorus 

‘The fury of war was at once let loose o\er the whole land ; 
conflagration, pillage, and massac'i i' ran riot in every place ; the 
soldiers appropriated vast boot)', and the number of inhabitants 
slain by the sword amounted to many myriads.’ 

His expedition, regarded as a series of masterly military Military 

operations, liad been an unqualified suia'ess from beginning 

end, without a single ffiilure. Kach stage of the L.nTi[)aign—the permanent 

subjugation of the highlands, the advance to the Hyphasis, the 

retreat to the Hydas[)es, and the de.scent of the rivers—had 

been a triumph of organization, strategy, and tactics. But the 

world gained nothing to compensate for the awful suffering 

which accompanied the display of unrivalled powers by the 

greatest general known to history. Even the booty, for whicli 

his soldiers had risked so much, was lost in the deserts of 

Gedrosia. If Alexander had lived, his well-conceived plans 

])robab]y would have resulted in the Hellenization of at least 

the basin of the Indus, and the course of Indian history might 

have been changed. But his death prevented his victories 

from bearing fruit in India as they did in other parts of .\sia. 

The ancient Indian polity was far too strong to be swept away 
Iry a passing storm ; and within two years of Alexander’s death 
his successors were obliged to abandon the Indian provinces, 
and to leave them to work out their destiny in their own 
fashion. 

Even before his return to Persia, .Alexander had received 
news of the murder of his Satrap Philijipu.s, the officer in charge 
of the conquered territories above the delUi, and had been 
obliged to content himself with making temporary arrangements 
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on paper for their administration. When fate overtook him at 
Babylon, his generals had no leisure to think of distant India, 
where the natives promptly rose, and in the course of a year or 
two swept away all traces of Macedonian rule. 

The leader of tliis revolt was a young Hindu, named Chandra- 
gLipta Maurya, an illegitimate member of the royal family of 
Magadha. That kingdom had already attained to a position 
of great ])ower. Bimbi.sara, the contemporary of Buddha, had 
anne.\ed the kingdom of Anga, the modern Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, and his successors had further extended the limits of 
their sway. Inquiries made by Alexander elicited the informa¬ 
tion that the Magadhan monarch commanded an army reputed 
to tiutnber 200,000 infatilry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots, and 3,000 war-elephatils. The king theti ruling, one 
of the Nanda dynasty, was alleged to he the son of a barber, 
who had become the paramour of the late queen, and with het 
aid had extermintited the ])rinces of the .Sisunaga dynasty, atid 
usurped the throni'. 'I'he barber's son was considered to 
betray by his conduct traces of his humble origin, atid was so 
unpopular that Alexatider was assured that he would have no 
difficulty in defeating him. ('handragujjta, hav ing incurred the 
disijleasure of this king, was compelled to go into exile, and 
flee to the tiorth-west, where he is said to have met Alexander. 

When the great Macedoniati passed away, the exile .saw his 
oifportunity, and [flacing him.sclfat the head of a force recruited 
from the |)redatory tribe.i of the frontier, descended ui)oti 
Magadha. In the struggle which ensued Chandragupta was 
victorious. He dethrotted the Nanda king, and in accordance 
with the Oriental prac’tice in such eases destroyed every member 
of the royal family. At first he was obliged to associate with 
himself on the throne the iirimipal chieftain from the north 
who had aided his enterprise, but this unwi-lcomc colleague 
was soon disposed of, and Chandragupta reigned alone. His 
accession mav be dated with practical certainty in the year 
321 H.C., two years after the death of Alexander. 

Although the Indians, under the guidance of Chandragupta 
and an able Brahman mini.ster who shared his counsels, had 
shaken from their necks the yoke of Macedonian servitude, 
they gained nothing in the way of personal freedom by the 
change of masters. 'J’he government was characterized by 
great severity—evasion of the tax-gatherer, for instance, was 
a capital offence, and intrusion on the royal hunting enclosure 
w^s likewise punishable with death. It is not surprising to 
learn that the sovereign who was constrained to maintain his 
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iiutliority by such cruel iiunishments lived in daily fear of 
assassination, and changed his bedroom every night to baffle 
])lots against his life. 

After the death of Alexander his empire was divided by his Relations 
officers. Babylon fell to the share of Seleucus, surnamed 
Nikator or the Conqueror, who finally established himself there Nikator. 
in the year 312 n.c., from which he began to date the era 
tallied after his name, lie then turned his attention to India 
.'ind sought to recover the provinces conquered by Alexander. 

But the vast forces controlled by Chandragupta, who is said to 
have been able to place 600,000 troops in the field, were too 
strong for the invader. Seleucus was com|)clled to relinquish 
his claim to Ariana, and to surrender a large part of that 
extensile region to his ojiponent in exchange for the in- 
adcijuate compensation of 500 elephants. The territory thus 
annexed by the Indian monarch seems to have included the 
lirovinccs of Aria, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and the Baropanisadae, 
eorri’sjionding roughly to the present NorthAV’est Prontier 
Province of India, with Baluchistan, both British and Native, 
and the greater jiart of Afghanistan. The authorit) of Chandra¬ 
gupta thus extended far beycind the Indus up to the foot of 
ihe Hindu Kush mountains. His capital was at Patalijiutra, 
the modern Patna and Bankipore, on the northern bank of the 
old course of the .Son, near the confluence of that river with 
the Ganges. 

The jieace between the Syrian and Indian nionarchs was .tot> a.c. 
cemented by a matrimonial allianee and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. In 306 u.c. Seleucus had assumed the 
title of king of Syria, and it was probably soon after that date 
that he sent Megasthencs as ambassador to the court of 
(ihandragujrta. The envoy amused his leisure by preparing a 
careful account of the country to which he was accredited, 
which continued up to the sixteenth century to be the principal 
authority on India for PZuroiiean writers. 

Although the book comjxxsed by Megasthencs is no longer 
extant, it W'as so largely quoted by subsequent authors that 
much of its substance has been jireserved in fragments; and 
the statements recorded are so precise that more is known 
in detail about the court and administration of Chandragupta 
in the fourth century ii.c. than about any other Indian 
monarch prior to Abkar in the sixteenth century a. d., with, 


l)erhap.s, the exception of king Harsha in the seventh century. 

I'he capital, Pataliputra, being built in the tongue of land 
between the Ganges and the Son, was necessarily long and capital. 
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narrow in shaix-. Its lengtii was about nine miles, and its 
breadth a mile and a half. It wa.s [)rotected by a timber 
jialisade, some remains of which have been found in recent 
excavations, and a deep moat. 'I'he fortification.s were pierced 
by sixty-four gates and crowned with five hundred and seventy 
towers. 'I’he administration of this great city was elaborately 
organized and entrusted to a commission of thirty members, 
which was divided into six departmental boards with five 
members each. It is interesting to note that the duty of one 
board was to maintain an accurate register of births and 
deaths, which was prepared both for revenue purposes and 
for the information of the government. 

The war office was similarly administered by a commission 
of thirty members, divided into six boards of live members 
each, charged se\erally with the care of the admiralty, trans- 
))ort and commissariat, infantry, cavalry, war-chariots, and 
elephants. An irrigation department controlled the distribu¬ 
tion of water for agricultural jnirposes. and the land revenue 
was collected by pro|)er officers. 

'I’hc palace, of which the remains may still be traced to 
the south of the road between Hankipore and Patna, wa.s an 
extensive collection of buildings, standing in a pleasant park 
well furnished with ponds and trees. In the time of Chandra- 
gupta the royal buildings were probably constructed to a large 
extent of wood, like the Ilurmese jialace at Mandalay ; but 
from the reign of his grandson, .Xsoka, brick and stone were 
generally substituted for timber. 

'I’he sovereign, in accordance with Oriental custom, attended 
jjersonally to the administration of justice in ])ublic:, and would 
continue to hear cases c'ven while his toilet wa.s in progress. 
The royal sjjort of hunting was cuganized on a magnificent 
scale, very much after the manner practi.sed by the Mughal 
court many centuries later. 

'Fhe imperial dominion extended across India from the 
.\rabian Sea to the Hay of Bengal, and beyond the Indus as 
far as the Hindu Kusli mountains. 'I’his vast territory was 
governed from the c a|)ital at Piitalii)utra ; and so tightly were 
the reins of government held in the gras]) of the emperor that 
the sceptre was transmitted to his son and grandson without 
difficulty or disturbance, so far as is known. 'Fhe man who 
could win, administer, and maintain an empire of such 
magnitude must have been a ))erson of no common ability. 

When Cbandraguj)ta died in 297 a. c., after a brilliant reign 
of twenty-four years, he was suceeeded by his son Bindusara, 
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who wielded the sceptre for twenty-five years. The only sara, 
recorded event of his reign is the dispatcli of an ambassador ’97 » 
named Deimaclius to his court by .Seleucus Nikator, which 
])roves that the Indian empire continued to maintain diplo¬ 
matic relations on a footing of ec]uality with the Syrian power. 

Dionysius, the envoy sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt (285-247 B.C.), may have reached the court of Magadha 
either in the reign of Bindusara or in that of .'\soka. 

Bindusara was succeeded by his son .\soka-vardhana, or Accession 
Asoka, in the year 272 B.c. ; but the young monarch was not 
crowned till three years later, 269 b. c., frtjm which date he 
reckons his regnal years in the; numerous inscriptions which 
arc the jjrincipal authority for the events of his memorable 
reign. During the first eight j ears which followed his corona¬ 
tion Asoka lived after the manner (jf his predecessors, enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase and the table. The rcjyal kitchen 
was maintained on a scale so lavish that many thcju.sands (/ 
living creatures were sometimes slaughtered to supply it for a 
single day oti the occasion of a banquet. 

In his ninth jear (261 11. c. : being the twelfth year from Coiupicst 
the true date of his accession) .\s(jka undertook the single 
military operation of his long reign, the c(mquest of the 
kingdom of Kalinga, the Ncrrthern (,'ircars of modern history, 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. Although Bengal seems 
to have been included in the enqjire of Cihandragupta, the 
strip of country extending southwards along the coast from 
the river Mahanach as far as the llodavari had remained 
independent, and was known as Kalinga or the Kalingas. 

Asoka resolved to round off his dominions by the annexation 
of this kingdom, and succeeded, but at a terrible cost to the 
vanquished: 150,000 jirisoners were taki-n, loo.opo persons 
slain by the sword, and many times that number destroyed by 
the calamities which follow in the wake of armies. 

The sight of these horrors excited profound feelings of Asoka con- 
sorrow and remorse in the heart of .^soka, who turned for 

Ituddhism. 

consolation to the Law of Piety as taught by Buddha, which 
enjoined ' many good deeds, compassion, truthfulness, benefi¬ 
cence, jiurity, and the doing no ill.’ The emperor felt that 
this law was inconsistent with the practice of war, and formed 
a fixed resolve to abstain henceforth from conquest by force 
of arms, and devote himself to 'the chiefest conquest’—that 
of men’s hearts. He therefore attached himself to the 
Buddhist church as a lay disciple, and ultimately, late in 
his reign, assumed the monastic robe, and was ordained. 
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Buddhist orders not being irrevocable, the emperor’s sub¬ 
mission to the precepts obligatory on monks may have been 
only tem]X)rary ; as the first emperor of the Liang dynasty of 
China (a. 1). 502), who lived in the style of a saintly ascetic, 
similarly donned the clerical vestments on two occasions. 
Whatever may have been the exact limits of Asoka’s monastic' 
vews, he certainly became an ardent devotee of the philo¬ 
sophical and ethical system taught by Buddha, and a liberal 
patron of Buddhist monks. 

On the completion of his coinersion he abolished the royal 
hunt, forbade animal sacrifices, and in general the destruction 
of animal life, e\cci)t under very stringent regulations, and 
appointed special censors to see that his orders were obeyed. 
He further look measures, which proved very efFective, to diffu.se 
and propagate Buddhist doctrine throughout his dominions 
and lho.se of his friendly neighbours. W'ithin his own terri¬ 
tories he required his viceroys and other great officers, when 
on lour, to assianble the people from time to time, and to 
instruct them in the leaching which their royal mastc^r regarded 
as essential. 

He also set forth the main i)rinciples of the doctrine in ])ith)' 
doeumi'nls comjjo.scd in the vernacular dialecl.s, whicli were 
inscribed on rocks in the frontier, and on monolith jiillars in 
the lunne provinces. An active proselytizing propaganda by 
means of special agents was organized, in addition to the 
system of instruction by officials. Missionaries were dispatched 
to Ceylon, to the independent Chola and Pandya kingdoms in 
the extreme South, and to all tributary states on the frontiers, 
as well as to the Hellenistic kingdoms of Syria, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Egypt, and Cyrene, then governed respectively by the 
(jreek kingsAnilochus{'rheos), Antigonus (Gonatas), Alexander, 
Ptolemy (I’hiladelphus), and Magas. Although the inscrijitions 
do not mention any member of the royal family as concerned 
in this missionary jirojiaganda, there is good reason to believe 
that the emperor’s jounger brother Mahcndra took an active 
part in the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. According 
to one version of the story, Mahendra was an illegitimate son 
of Asoka, but it is more probable that he was the emperor’s 
brother. As Professor Jacobi remarks, the spiritual career often 
offered a field for the ambition of younger sons in ancient 
India as in mediaeval Eurojie. 

The propaganda carried on by official and special missionary 
agency was stimulated by the emperor’s personal example, and 
by the multiplication of monasteries throughout the empire. 
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and even in the territories of friendly powers. Each monastery 
thus founded became a new centre for the diffusion of the 
Buddhist gospel. Popular interest in the royal teaching was 
further secured by the provision at government expense of 
material comforts for man and beast. The high roads were 
marked with milestones, and shaded by avenues of trees. 

(^'amping grounds were furnished with wells, mango-grcjves, 
and resthouses for travellers. Hospitals were fcntnded, and 
medicinal herbs, wherever they were lacking, were freely 
imported and planted. Tlie severity of the penal code was 
mitigated, and on each anniversary of the coronation pri.soners 
were liberated. In these ways, and by a watchful supervision 
over public morals, Asoka demonstrated the sincerity of his 
faith, and secured an astonishing amount of success in his 
I'fforts to propagate the system of Buddha. 

'Phe form of Buddhism which he introduced int(j Ceylon .Spread of 
has remained almost unchanged to this day in the island, and Ihiddhism. 
has thence spread over Burma and Siam. In India conversion 
irrocceded at a very rajud rate, and good progress was made 
among the mountaineers and nomads to the north and north¬ 
west. But the emperor did not force his creed upon his 
‘ children,’ as he calls his subjects. He fully recognized the 
right of all sects and creeds to live and let live, and did not 
hesitate to adopt a policy of concurrent endowment. In respect 
of this active toleration his conduct was in accordance with 
that of most monarchs of ancient India. 

By his efforts Buddhism, which had hitherto been a merely 
local .sect in the valley of the Canges, was transfcjrmed into 
one of the great religions of the world-—the greatest, probably, 
if measured merely by the number of adherents. 'Phis is 
Asoka’s claim to be remembered ; this it is which makes his 
reign an epoch, not only in the history of India, but in that of 
the world. 

'Phe reign of Asoka, which lasted for some fort)' year.s, 231 is.c. 
ended in 231 u. c. After his death, the Maiirya ttmpire, 
which had endured for ninety years and three generations of 
kings, crumbled to pieces. ’Phe valleys of the Kistna and 
Codavari were formed, about 220 b.c., into an independent 
kingdom, known by the name of Andhra, which waxed great 
with remarkable rapidity, and soon spread across the central 
table-land of India from the Bay of Bengal to the Western 
Chats. The home provinces seem to have passed at once 
under the sway of Hasaratha, Asoka’s grandson, whose de¬ 
scendants continued to claim the imperial titles and rule 
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Magadha, with perhaps some neighbouring districts, until 
184 ii.c. 184 B.c. 'I'he last of them was then assassinated by his 
comniander-in-chief, Pushyamitra, who seized the vacant throne, 
and founded the dynasty of the Sungas, to which tradition 
assigns a duration of one hundred and twelve years. 'I'he son 
and successor of this usurping soldier was Agniniitra, who had 
ruled (Central India from Hidisa, the modern Pesnagar, near 
Philsa, during his father’s lifetime. 

72 B.c. The Sunga dynasty came to an unhonoured end in 72 B.c., 
followed '^hen the last king, a worthless debauchee, was murdered by 
by Kama his Prahman minister, who placed himself in the seat of his 
dynasty. master. The Prahman line, known by the lume of Kanva, 
which numbered only four kings, and lasted for no more than 
27 H.c. forty-five years, was extinguished in 27 i!.c., when one of the 
Andhra monarchs slew the: last Kanva, and annexed his 
dominions, .\bout this time the Andhra kingdom was one 
of the most powerful states in India. 'I'he ruling dynasty 
survived until about a.d. 230, when it disajipeared in the 
course of an unrecorded re\olution. 

2/io«.i . We have seen that the llelleni/ation of India, or any part 
(Imping effected by the campaign of Alexander, and that 

domsof his death was immediately ftjllowed by the establishment of 
a powerful and highly organized native government which 
destroved his garrisons and overthrew his institutions. Put 
about seventy years after liis death, and during the reign of 
Asoka, events occurred in Central Asia which led to the partial 
Hellenization of the Indian borderlands and jtroduced some 
effect in the interior ol the country on the fine arts, if not on 
anything else. .About the middle of the third century ii.c., 
the exact dates being matter of dispute, both Pactria and 
barthia separated themselves from the Syrian kingdom of 
Antiocluis Theos, grandson of .Selcticus Nikator, and assumed 
the rank of mdejiendent states. 

liiv.-isionby Euthydemus, the third king of the new Pactrian monarchy, 
theCreac Obtained formal recognition of his independence in or about 
208 H.c. from Antiochus the (Ireat, king of Syria, who, two or 
three years later, made a raid into the Indian territories west 
of the Indus and obtained a supply of elephants from the king 
of Kabul, who was named Subhagasena (Sophagasenas). 

200-150 About 200 Ii.c. the example set by Antiochus was followed 
?)emetrius, Pactrian king, Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, who 

Kucratides. invaded India with still greater success. He seems to have 
.indTjlol- Kabul valley, Sind, and part of the Punjab, and ' 

lodotuL became known as‘king of the Indians.’ His successors in these 
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territories appear to have been Agathocles and Pantaleon. 

The Indian campaigns of Demetrius loosened his hold on 
Hactria beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, and gave an 
opportunity to a leader named Eucratides, who seized the 
Jiactrian throne. Hut the triumph of that usurper was of short 
duration. When returning from his contest with Demetrius on 
the Indian frontier he was murdered by one of his own sons, 
probably Ajtollodotus, who retained ])ossession f)f the Indian 
provinces. Heliocles, another son of Eucratides, ascended the 
throne of Bactria. After the time of Apollodotus, the Indian 
provinces were governed by sundry Greek kings, known 
only from their coins, and whose history is in consequence 
e.vtremely obscure. Aj)parently several local dynasties of 
Hellenic origin reigned simultaneously along the border. 

One of these Greek kings, Menander by name, who ruled 

^ . . Menanner. 

over the Kabul valley, distinguished him.self, about 155 n.c., 

by an invasion of India, in the course ot which he penetrated 

larther into the interior of the country than any of his jire- 

decessors. He crossed the Hy])hasis (Heas), on the bank of 

which mutiny had stayed the advance of Ale.xander; and, 

according to credible Hindu tradition, carried his arms into 

Oudh, and c\en as far cast as Bataliputra, where he was i j;, 11. c. 

encountered and forced to retire b\' rushyainitra. the founder of 

the ytinga dynasty. 

But raids, however brilliantly c.vei'utcd, were not sufficient 130 ii.c. 
to establish the Greek power in the land of the Brahmans ; 
and that power, in both Bactria and India, was now' on the in liactria. 
verge of dissolution in consc(]uence of the obscure movements 
of nomad hordes in the steppes of Asia. 'Bhc westward 
migration of the ^'ueh-chi horde, which, according to mo.st 
authorities, began about 165 ii. c., but is dated some twenty-five 
years later by M. (]havannes, displaced the Sakas and cognate 
tribes dwelling in the basin of the upper waters of the Ja.xartes, 
who were driven southwards, and forced to seek for sub¬ 
sistence in Bactria and India. At some date not far from 
130 i!.c. they overwhelmed Heliocles, the last Greek king of 
Bactria, whose power had been alread)' weakened by Parthian 
aggression, and so destroyed Hellenic rule to the north of 
the Hindu Kush. 

About the time referred to, or possibly at an earlier date, a The .Sakas 
large section of the Sakas poured into the valley of the Hel- J,” j 
mand, and occupied the region now called Seistan, which 
became known as the ‘ Saka country.’ Other branches of the 
horde probably entered Kashmir and the Northern Punjab. 
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but there is little clear evidence of their presence. 'I'herc is 
good reason to believe that Mithradates I, the Parthian king, 
actually annexed the Western Punjab about 138 b.c., and that 
Parthian influence was predominant on the north-western 
frontier of India for a long time. 

'I'he reality of Parthian domination in the Indian borderland is 
proved by the existence of a long line of local kings with unmis¬ 
takably Parthian names—Vonones, and so forth—who governed 
various parts of the country during the period between 100 h. c. 
and A.i), 50. In Kabul a Greek dynasty seems to have main¬ 
tained its possession during the same period. Exceptional 
interest attaches to Gondophares, a Parthian king of the Lower 
Kabul Valley and Western Punjab, who came to the throne in 
or about a.d. 21, and is mentioned in ancient Christian legends 
which can be traced back to the third century. All versions of 
the tale, which assumes various forms, agree in associating an 
alleged mission of the apostle Thomas for the conversion of 
India with king Gondophares. The story probably embodies 
a genuine tradition of a Christian mission sent to India during 
that king’s reign, but it is not safe to give any credence to the 
details. 

Hermacus, the last Indo-Greek king of Kabul, and the later 
Indo-Parthian chiefs of the borderland were all swept away 
about the .same time by the advancing Vueh-chi horde, which 
had gradually worked its way down through Bactria and across 
the Hindu Kush, after clearing away the Sakas from its path. 
About A. u. 45, the chieftain of the Kushan clan of the Yueh- 
chi, who is conveniently designated Kadphises I, made himself 
sole king of all sections of the Yueh-chi nation, and lord of the 
countries both north and south of the Oxus. During the years 
following he annexed the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
and thus became the immediate neighbour of India. I'or a 
time Kadphises I was content to share the government ot 
Kabul with the Greek prince Hermaeus; but the latter was 
gradually eliminated from all participation in the administra¬ 
tion, and the \’ueh-chi chief became the sole depositary ot 
power. 

When Kadphises I died at the age of eighty, in <jr about 
.A. D. 85, he was succeeded by his son, Kadphises II, who 
crossed the Indus and annexed North-We.stern India to his 
empire. The conquered Indian provinces, which extended 
towards the east and south at least as far as Benares, were 
entrusted to the care of military viceroys. 'Phis conquest 
involved the final suppression of the Indo-Parthian dynasties 
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of the borderland, except in the delta of the Indus, where 
Parthian chiefs, engaged in incessant domestic wars, survived 
for a few years kjiiger. 

Kadphises II, in or about a.d. 90, was so puffed up with a.d. 90. 
jjride that he presumed to demand the hand of a Chinese ^^^r'^con- 
jjrincess in marriage, and when the proposal was indignantly quest’of 
rejected, sought to enforce compliance by arms. But his 
strength was not equal to his ambition, and an army of 
70,000 men which he sent across the 'rsung-ling or Kara¬ 
koram passes was decisively defeated; and the Yueh-chi king 
was compelled to pay tribute to China. His conquest of 
Northern India was probably subsequent to this disaster, and 
the Indian embassy which reached the court of Trajan about 
A.i). 107 may be assumed to have been dispatched by 
Kad])hi&es II after he had consolidated his power to the cast 
of the Indus. 

J>ike the other kings of his djiiasty, Kadphises II enjoyed a.d. 125. 
a long reign, which did not terminate until a.d. 125, when 
he was succeeded by Kanishka, famous in Buddhist legend 
as a second Asoka. Undoubtedly the development of the 
newer Buddhism, which practically deifies the founder of 
the religion, received a great impulse under the patronage 
of Kaitishka, who entulated his jrrototype in the erection of 
magnificent monasteries and siupas. He is said to have 
convened a council of Buddhist monks either at jullundur 
or in Kashmir, which latter country was annexed during 
his reign. He also made a great and apparently success¬ 
ful effort to retrieve the disaster suffered by his predecessor 
in the war with China, by dis])atching an army across the 
jiasses, which penetrated as far east as Khotan. Under 
Kanishka the Kushan power was at its height. His dominions 
included the plains north and south of the Oxus, most of the 
territories now known as Afghanistan, as well as Kashmir, 

Kashgar, Khotan, and a large part of Northern India. His 
capital was I’eshawar, which became the centre of a remarkable 
school of Indo-Roman Buddhist art, the characteristics of 
which are discussed in the chapter devoted to archaeology'. 

Although the events of the reign of Huvishka, who succeeded a.d. 150. 
Kanishka in about a. u. 150, are not known in detail, the 
evidence of archaeology and literary tradition is sufficient to 

‘ the writer regrets his inability to accept the views of Dr. i'leet and 
Dr. Otto Franke of Berlin concerning tlie date of Kanishka. Dr. Stein’s 
discoveries in Chinese 'J'urkistan strongly conlirin the view stated in the 
text. 
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lirovL' that he was alili' to conserve unimpaired the vast empire 
which lie had inherited. lUiddhi.sm, esjjecially in its newer 
form, continued to enjoy jiopular favour and royal patronage, 
and to furnish tlic moti\ e for many notable works of architecture 
and sculpture. The intercourse with the Roman em[)irc which 
had begun under Kadphiscs 1, and i.s manifestly reflected in 
Indian art of the Rushan jicriod. was maintained throughout 
Hinishka’s reign, and must haw been stimulated by the 
eastern eamjiaigns of Marcus .Vurelius. 

After the accession of Huvishka’s smeessor, \ asude\a, in 
or about A. 1). 185, the Kushiln jiower in India decayed, and 
gradual!) became restricted to the T'unjab, wlierc it continued 
to exist until the time of the White Hun invasion in the fifth 
centur\. In tlie interior the iiatiie jiowtTs seem to liai'c 
reasserted tlicmsehcs; but the third century is one of the 
darkest jicriods of Indian history. ;nid we aie not iti a jiosition 
to give a narratiw of events. Vasudcia must litnc died 
about \.ii. ^25. His death I'oineides witli the establishment ol 
the Sassani.in mon.irehv in I’ersia (\. !>. 22O), and there tire 
indications tliat tlie Sassanittn kings e.xercised considerable 
influence on Indian affairs; but the a\ailable eiidence hardb’ 
permits oi an\ more jiositn e statement on tin- subject. 

new historical epoch is marked b\ the rise of the tlupl.t 
tl\nasl\ in A. n. ,^20. During the decay of the Kvishaii 
power the Liehehhavis of Northern Bih.ar. who had been 
eotiqucred in the olden days by .\jatasatru of Mag.idha. seetn 
to ha\’e extendc’d their power to the south across the (hinges, 
anti to hate occu])ied the ancient imjierial ea[)ital, IVitaliputra, 
A local Hindu chief, who bore the honoured name (if Chandra 
gupta, married a Liehehhavi iirineess, and on the strength of 
this alliance became kitig ol I’.ataliputra, and laid claim to 
a paramount posiiiou otcr tht: neighbouring powers. His 
success was suffichaitlv great to warrant liim in establishing an 
era dating from \.D. 320, known as the (juiita era, which 
continued in vise for several centuries'. His dominions 
embraced Northern and Southern Bihar, Oudh, and the valley 
of the Canges as far west as Brayag (Allahabad). 

After a brief reign he transmitted the scejitre to his .son 
Samudragujita, who proved himself one of the most accom¬ 
plished and energetic monarehs who ever graced an Indian 
throne. Soon after his accession (a. n. 326), he conceived the 
bold design of .subduing all India. By operations of extra- 

' Dates in the Gujita era are ordinarily converted into dates A. 1). liy the 
addition of 3i(j; e.g. 83 g. k. = a. U. 402. 
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ordinary daring he carried his arms across the jungles of the 
Vindhyan range, and penetrated almost to the extremity of 
the Peninsula. Eleven kingdoms of the South were compelled 
to make submission to the e()n(iueror, who carried off vast 
treasures. 

'The fame of the Indian monarch induced Meghavarman, a.d. 330. 
the reigning king of Ceylon (about A. n. 330), to send 
embassy with valuable gifts to Samudragupta. but the 
remoteness of the southern kingdoms rendered their permanent 
annexation impf)ssible, and the imader was obliged to content 
himself with the momentary submission of the kings and with 
the plunder of their treasures. The inability of Samudragupta 
to retain his coiuiuests beyond the Narbada river [)roves that 
the imperial organization must have been far less perfect than 
it had been in the days of the Maurya emperors, whose frontier 
extended to, ap[)roximately, the latitude of .Madras. 

In Northern India the campaigns of .Samudragupta had 
more permanent effects. Nine kings were overthrown, and 
their dominions were annexed to the emitire. Samudragupta 
by the success of his campaigns had made himself the para¬ 
mount power in India; and, as a visible token that he had 
attained this position, he revived the long-obsolete ‘hor.se- 
siierilice,’ which could only be celebrated by a immarch with 
undisputed claims to universal dominion. The antique rite 
was ctdebrated with great pomp and lavish distribution of 
largess, and commemorated by the issue ol gokl medals, ot 
which specimens are e.xtant. 

The wild tribes in the forests of the Vindhya mountains were Extent of 
brought under cfjntrol, and the limits of the emi)ire were ex- 
tended on the east to the J 5 rabmai)utra, on the north to the empire. 
Himalaya, on the west to the Sutlej, Jumna, and Betwa rivers, 
and on the south to the Narbada. Beyond the limits of the 
dominion directly under his government Samudragupta held 
in subordinate alliance the frontier kingdoms of the Oangetic 
delta, and of the southern slopes ol the Himalaya, as well as 
the free tribes of Mahva and Rajputana. On his north¬ 
western frontier he maintained close diplomatic relations with 
the Kushan monarch, while embassies and complimentary 
presents from many strange and distant lands came to his 
court. 

'rhe king himself was a poet, musician, and liberal patron Hisaccom- 
of Sanskrit literature. One of the court poets on whom he phxhinents. 
bestowed his favours has recorded the monarch’s deeds in 
an inscription composed in elaborate Sanskrit verse and prose, 
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which is not only of the highest historical value as a record of 
the events of the reign, but of great interest as a landmark in 
the history of the language. 

Accession Although the exact date of Sainudragupta’s death is not 
certain that his reign la.sted for ai)proxiniateIy half 
circa A.u. a Century. He was succeeded in or about a. u. 375 by the son 
375 ' whom he had specially selected as the fittest to go\ern. This 
prince was named Chandragupta like his grandfather, and 
assumed among other titles that of Vikramaditya. He justified 
by his actions his father’s choice, and continued to maintain the 
rej)utation of his family for extraordinary ability. The western 
conquests of Samudragujita had not e.xtcnded into Central 
India, and had left untouched the pow'erful kingdom of the 
Saka Satraps of Surashtra. Chandragujita II, about a.jj. 390, 
passed the limits of his father’s ambition, and annexed the 
whole of Malwa and the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
to the empire, which was thus extended on the west as far as 
the Arabian Sea. The Satra]) d)-nasty extinguished by tliis 
conquest had endured for three centuries and had long 
counted as one of tlie cliief powers in India. 

Kulogy oi A posthumous inscription recorded on the Iron I’illar at 
guptalT which jirobably had been erected originally at Mathura, 

celebrates the military glory of Chandragujita II witli some 
jioctic feeling in elegant San.skrit verse. ‘ By him,’according 
to the poet, ‘with his own arm sole wide-world dominion was 
acquired and long held. Although, as if wearied, he has in 
bodily form quitted this earth and jiassed to tlie other-world 
country won by his merit, yet, like the embers of a quenched 
fire in a great forest, the glory of his foe-destroying energy 
quits not the earth.’ 

A. n. 406. Welcome light is thrown ujion the character of his internal 
fVhlen administration and the condition of the jieojile under his rule 
by the observations of I'a-hicn, the Chinese Buddhist iiilgrim, 
who sjrent six years (a.u. 406-11) travelling and .sojourning in 
his dominions. The ancient cajiital, I’ataliputra, was still a 
jiopulous and flourishing city, surrounded by other great towns, 
inhabited by jieojrle who seemed to the jiious jiilgrim to ‘ vie 
with one another in the practice of benevolence and virtue.’ 
Two monasteries at the cajiital, one devoted to the older, and 
the other to the newer form of Buddhism, accommodated six 
or seven hundred learned monks, to whom inquirers from all 
jrarts flocked for instruction ; and the festivals of the Buddhist 
church were celebrated with much magnificence and splendid 
ceremony. 
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1 'he administration of the country was, in the traveller’s Nature of 
judgement, mild and equitable. The people were not worried |gtrationl"' 
by police regulations, direct taxes, or restrictions on the freedom 
of travelling. The government depended for its income on 
the land revenue, or crown rent, which was in fixed proportion 
to the produce. Punishments were lenient, and ordinarily 
restricted to fines, but an offender guilty of ‘ repeated rebellion,’ 
an expression which probably includes robbery with violence, 
was liable to lose his right hand. Neither capital punishment 
nor torture was inflii'ted. The government officials (‘ the king’s 
bodyguard and attendants ’) were paid fixed salaries. No re¬ 
spectable |ierson engaged in hunting or the sale of flesh, these 
occupations being restricted to the lowest outciists ; and all 
decent ]icf>plo refrained from eating meat, onions, or garlic, and 
from drinking intoxicating liquors, so that neither butchers’ 
sho])s nor taverns were to be seen in the towns. I he pilgrim 
says that cowries were commonly used as the medium of ex¬ 
change ; but the numerous extant (xiins of various tyjies in 
gold, silver, and copper, jirovc that a considerable metallic 
currency was also in use. 

This pleasing description seems to apply to all the densely nes^lation 
populated regions of the empire, and especiallv to the terri- 
tories now known as Hihar, M.ilwa, and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. But certain tracts of country were less 
fortunate ; and the traveller notes that desolation reigned in 
the strip of country under the hills, now called the Nepalese 
tarcti, in which were situated the ruins of the famous city of 
SravastI, and the minor towns Kapilavastu and Kiisinagara, 
celebrated in Buddhist story. 

Pa-hien, whose main business was the, quest for sacred books Order well 
and images, was so devoted to his special work and so little 
concerned with secular affairs that he never mentions even the 
name of the reigning sovereign ; but the date of his travels 
being known with accuracy, there is no doubt that his actount 
of the state of Northern India refers to the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. Order was so well maintained that the pilgrim was 
able to make many journeys in all directions without hin¬ 
drance, and to s])end years of undisturbed study in peaceful 
monasteries. Endowments held by all sects were scrupulously 
respected by the sovereign, and the great wealth of the religious 
communities was efficiently protected. Learning was fostered 
and encouraged. 

There is indeed some reason to believe that the golden age of The golden 

classical Sanskrit literature, erroneously connected by popular 
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tradition with a mythical king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, in 57 n. c., 
was in reality coincident with the reign.s of Sainiidragupta and his 
son Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, in the fourth century a.d. 
Kalidasa, the celebrated poet and dramatist, probably flourished 
tluring the reign of ('handraguitta II, who conquered Ujjain 
in <jr alxjut A. n. 390. 'I'he ret ival of .Sanskrit, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Prakrit, or vernacular, literature began under 
the ]tatronage of the foreign Satrajts of Surashtra, and w:is 
continued by their Gupta ron(]ueror. 

Ill A.D. 413 or 414 Kumaragupta (I), surnamed Mahendra, 
succeeded his father Cbandragujita II, and reigned until a. n. 
455. Although the e\ents of his reign are not known in detail, 
it is clear that he maintained the integrity of the emiiire which 
he had inherited without serious diminution, though the latter 
years of his reign were much troubled by the inctirsions of 
foreign barbitrians. 

'The White Huns of Khwari/.m. recruited by fresh swarms 
from the stepjiesof Gentral Asia, had effected an alarming raid 
into the eastern pro\inces of the Koman empire during the reign 
of’J’heodosius between a. n. 430 and 440, but had been obliged 
to retire before the Persian army. Soon after this cheek they 
burst through the north-western passes, overitin the Indian 
plains, and, aided In a tribe known as the Piishyamitras, con¬ 
tested the sONcreignt) of Hindustan with the Gujita emperor. 
In this contest Kuniaragtipta was worsted, and the task of re¬ 
storing the fallen fortunes of the family atid the ‘ruined state’ of 
the Gupta heritage fell upon his son Skandagupta, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in April, a.d. 455. In this task Skanda- 
gtipta was at first successful, and he established his authority in 
both tile western and eastern jirovinces. Piut towards the close 
of his reign, which ended about a.d. 480, the troubles were 
renewed, and with his death the Gupta empire disapfieared. 
His brother Puragupta, and at least two descendants of Pura- 
gupta, continued the dynasty in the eastern provinces, where a 
local line of Rajas, boasting some connexion with the imperial 
Guptas, retained a limited authority until the eighth century. 

Nara Sinhagupta Ualaditya, the son and successor of Pura¬ 
gupta, in association with other jirinces, had the honour of 
defeating the formidable White Hun chief Mihiragula, or 
Mihirakula, about a.d. 528, and of driving him into Kashmir, 
where he succeeded in ousting the lawful ruler, and setting up 
a cruel tyranny, of which the memory long survived. 

The sixth century was, like the third, a period of confusion. 
The shock of barbaric invasion had dislocated the ancient 
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polity, and all historical unity disappears. A few obscure time of 
indications of the existence of sundry ])etty kingdoms may be 
traced by means of inscriptions and coins, but a connected 
history of the time is impossible at present. 

With the accession of the emperor Harsha, or Harsha- a. n. (jort. 
vardhana, also known as Siladitya, Indian history regains 
some degree of unity. 'I’liis accomplished monarch was the llarsha. 
younger son of iht; king of Thanasar, the Hindu holy land 
near Ambala, who bad effected considerable conquests over 
bis northern and western neighbours. When this king 
died (circa A. n. boq), he was succeeded by his elder son, 
whose reign was cut short by the treachery of .Sasanka, king 
of Eastern Bengal, who invited him to a conference and 
as.sassinatcd him. Harsha then (a.d. 606) ascended the throne, 
and devoted himself, first to the punishment of his brother’s 
murderer, and afterwards to the subjugation of India. At the 
beginning of his ambitious career his military force was com¬ 
paratively small: but at the height of his power he is said to 
have commanded the services of 60,000 war-elephants and 
100,000 cavalry, besides infantry. 

For nearly six years Harsha waged incessant warfare, during His wars, 
which time ‘ the elephants did not put off their housings, nor 
the soldiers their cuirasses.’ 'I'he victories gained during this 
period of strife established Harsha as the undisputed master of 
Northern India, and justified him in founding an era called 
after his name, which date.s from his accession in A.n. 606. 

His ambition, not sated by the subjugation of Northern 
India, prompted him to follow in the steps of Samudragupta 
.and essay the conquest of the South, about A.n. 620. But the a.d. 620. 
line of the Narbada was so strongly guarded by I’ulakesin IT, 
the i)ow'erful king of N.asik, and lord paramount of the Deccan, 
that the jirogrcss of the invader from the north was effectually 
barred. 'I'his unsuccessful attempt upon the independence of the 
Southern States was not the last military effort made by Harsha, 
who was engaged in conflict with the sturdy inhabitants of 
(lanj.am on the eastern coast as late as the year 643. But after a. n. 64-,. 
that date he devoted the few remaining years of his life to 
piety and the arts of peace, and ordered his conduct in con¬ 
formity with Buddhist teaching. 

Harsha’s family history and education necessarily inclined Ho _ 
him to latitudinarian ideas and practice in religious matters ; 
and, like a Chinaman, he found no difficulty in accepting 
several religions at the same time. His remote aticestor is 
recorded to have entertained a profound, almost innate, 
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devotion to Siva ; iiis father wa.s an ardent worshipper of the 
Sun ; while his sister and murdered brother were devout 
Buddhists of the HTnayana sect. The religious tastes of the 
family being so varied, Harsha felt no embarrassment in paying 
adoration in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial ; and he was eager to exchange the old- 
fashioned Hinayana Buddhism for the Mahayana sy.stem as 
taught by Hiuen Tsiang when that di.stinguished scholar visited 
his court in 643. In tlic; closing years of his life Harsha 
evinced a decided preference for Buddhism, hut it is not 
recorded that he was ever I'ormally admitted as a member 
of the Buddhist churcli. 

After he had made his submission to Buddhist influences, 
Harsha obviously chose Asoka as his model, imitating him in 
the erection of hospitals, resthouses for travellers, and .sa('red 
edifices of various kinds. He enforced the regulations jiro- 
tecting animal life with ruthless se\crity, decreeing that atiy 
person found guilty of causitig the death of a li\ ing creature 
should be capitally punished, without hope of pardon. 

Like Akbar, he loved to hear religious disputations, altliough 
he did not hesitate to throw the weight of the royal authority 
upon the side which he favoured. On otic occasion, when the 
Chinese Master of the Law was preaching, the king published 
a decree to the effect that ‘ if an\ one should hurt or touch the 
.Master he shall be forthwith beheaded ; and whosoe\er speaks 
against him, his tongue shall be cut out ; bttt all those who 
desire to profit by his instruction, relying on my goodwill, need 
not fear this [iroclamation.’ The chronicler naively adds that 
‘from this time the followers of error withdrew and disajiiieared, 
so that w’hen eighteen days had passed there had been no one 
to enter on the discussion.’ 

The Chinese ‘ Master of the Law ’ alluded to was the learned 
jiilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who was invited to Harsha’s court in 
643, and treated with royal honours. He had started from his 
native country in 629, and, after braving innumerable perils on 
the way, had reached India by the loutc jiassing Lake Issyk- 
kul, Balkh, Bamian, and Kabul. The years of his sojourn in 
India had been devoted to the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language, and a systematic pilgrimage 
to all the Buddhist holy places, in the course of which he 
collected manuscripts and sacred images. Having now 
completed his self-imposed task, he was preparing to return 
home with his priceless collections when he was stayed by an 
imperious invitation from king Harsha, which admitted of no 
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refusal. In due course Hiuen Tsiang returned home by the 
Khotan route, and devoted the rest of his blameless life to the 
translation of the scriptures which he had brought from India. 

At Kanauj, on the Ganges, the jjilgrim witnessed a magnifi- Assembly 
cent assembly specially designed by the king for the exaltation 
of the Mahayana, or ‘Greater Vehicle,’ form of Buddhism, as 
taught by Hiuen Tsiang himself. The adherents of the older, 
or ‘Little Vehicle,’ Buddhism were so disgusted at the 
exceptional favour shown to the f’hinese scholar that they 
made an attempt u])on his life ; and certain Brahmans, 
actuated by similar n\otives, organized a conspiracy against 
the king’s person, which was detected. Tlie chief conspirators 
were executed, and 500 Brahmans were banished to the 
frontiers. 

At Bray.ag, the modern Allahabad, a still more .sjjlendid a.i». 644. 
spectacle awaited the jjilgrim. Here, on the sandy plain at as^'mMyat 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, where to this day Trayag. 
va.st multitudes of Hindus hold annual festival in January, 
king Harsha was wont to camvoke, at about the same time of 
year, a (.luinquennial assembly, known as that of »ii>is//a, or 
‘ salvation,’ for the performance of deeds of piety and the 
distribution of alms on a colossal scale. Five such a.ssemblies 
had been already held fluring the king's reign. Hiuen Tsiang 
was invited to the sixth. In January, a.d. 644, half a million 
of people were assembled upon the plain, when the emperor, 
attended by twenty tributary kings, including the king of 
Vallabhi from the extreme west, and the king of Kamarupa 
(Assam) from the extreme east, arrived upon the scene. On 
the first day an image of Buddha w:is installed, and 
honoured with rich oflerings. On the second day honours 

similar in kind, but less in amount, were offered to the 
Sun, the tutelary deity of the king’s father; and on the 
third day the image of Siva, the patron god of his remoter 
ancestor, was set up and venerated in like fashion. For the 
space of seventy-five days the royal offieers were busy in 
distributing to the holy men of .all sects—Buddhist, Jain, and 
Brahman—the rich aceumutations of five years, piled up in 
‘ several hundred store-houses. Except the horses, elephants, 
and military accoutrements which were necessary for maintain¬ 
ing order, and protecting the royal estate, nothing remained. 

Besides these, the king freely g.ave away his gems and pearls, 
his clothing and necklaces, car-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck- 
jewel, and bright head-jewel—all these he freely gave away 
without stint.’ 
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Notwithstanding the savage threat directed against unwelcome 
controversialists at Kanauj, the conduct of Harsha as a whole 
proves that, like most of the sovereigns of ancient India, he 
w'as ordinarily tolerant of all the forms of indigenous religion, 
and willing that all should share in his bounty. 'The royal 
family, as has been seen, included devotees of the Sun, Siva, 
and JIuddha ; and Harsha himself in his later years, while 
still honouring the orthodo.v gods, felt himself at liberty to give 
the first place to Buddha, and to y)ay the highest honours to 
Buddhist teachers. 

Although the imperial patronage and missionary zeal of 
Asoka had given an immenst; imytettis to the jtropagation 
of Buddhist doctrine, the older Brahmanical and Jain religions 
ccjntinued through all the ages to claim multitudes of adherents. 
The sovereign, whatever his jiersonal preferences might be, 
rarely attempted forcible interference ssith the creed of his 
subjects ; and, as a rule, the various sects lived in peace side 
by side. The creed adopted by the ruler of any country lor 
the time being naturally enjoyed a local and temporary 
advantage, but the advantage was not enough to enahle it to 
sujtpress its rivals, 'riicre was no guaratitee that the creed of 
the king of to-day would be that of his succcs.sor on the 
morrow. Each religion, therefore, had its ups and downs ; 
and the epochs of Indian history are marked, not by the 
fluctuations in the statistics of the sects, but by dynastic 
revolutions. It thus ap|>ears that the term ‘ Buddhist jteriod,’ 
applied to the earlier ages of Indian history in many ytopular 
books, implies a misunderstanding of the facts. Although 
during six centuries, from 250 li.c. to a. i). 350, Buddhism 
enjoyed a larger measure of ])opular favour than it has ever 
obtained since, those (.enturies cannot be described accurately 
as a ‘ Buddhist jtericjd ’ ; for many parts of India never 
received Buddhism to any considerable extent, and at all 
times numerous princes and communities held aloof from it. 

The gradual decay of Indian Buddhism was due to the fact 
that other religious systems suited the yteople belter on the 
whole. Persecution, although it had .some effect, was only 
a minor factor in the change. The fact of the persecution 
by .Sasanka, king of Eastern Bengal, which is vouched f<jr 
by credible and almost < on temporary evidence, must be 
accepted without question ; and the earlier proceedings of the 
same kind attributed to Mihiragula are nearly as well attested. 
But proved cases of real jtersecution of religion are loo rare 
to ha\’e seriously affected the slow change in the popular 
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creed. Kiiddhism declined, for tlie nio.st i)arl, because peo])le 
no longer cared for it, and not becau.se it was siiyjpressed by 
force. A similar process of gradual decay may now be observed 
in the case of Sikhism, which w’ould become extinct in a short 
time if it vverc not ke|)t alive by the csj>rit de corps of the 
Sikh regiments. 

'The observations of Hiuen 'I'siang yiresent a jiicture of India .Stale of 
in the seventh century which may be compared with the earlier 
accounts of Megasthenes anti l*’a-hien. 'The reck ambassador century, 
was informed that India comjjrised a hundred ami eighteen 
nations or tanmtries. In Hiuen 'I'siang’s time only about seventy 
such divisions were recognized, most of which he visited. For 
him India began with Lamghan, to the east of the Siah Koh, or 
‘black ridge,’ north of the Kabul river. 'J'he territories 
west of the Indus, including tlaudhara, had become subject 
to the king of Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, and part of 
tlie Funjab was under the dominion of Ka.shmir. North 
of the Narbada river all, or nearly all the states, while still 
go\erned, of course, by their own Rajas, seem to have recog¬ 
nized the suzerainty of llarsha, and even the king of distant 
Assam obeyed his orders and attended in his train. 'The 
king of ^’alabhi in the far west was his son in-law, and also 
helped to swell the crowd of twenty tributary princes. For the 
efficient control of his extensive dominions Harsha .seems to 
liave relied more uyton his personal supervision than upon 
a highly organized bureaucracy like that of Chandragui)ta 
Maurya. He w’as continually on the move, except during the 
rainy season, so that his camp was his capital. l’atalij)utra, 
the ancient imperial capital, was then in ruins. 

'J'he judicial system, however defective it may seem to 
modern eyes, |)leased the learned ( hinese pilgrim. Criminals 
or rebels, he observes, were few in number, and only occasion¬ 
ally troublesome. The ordinary |)unishment w’as imprisonment, 
which meant, as now in Tibet, that the pristmers ' are simply 
left to live or die, and are not counted among men. 

JJut certain crimes regarded as heinous, including breaches 
of fdial J)iety, were liable to punishment by amputation of the 
no.se, ears, hands, or feet, or by banishment to the wilds. 

Minor offences were expiated by fine, which in la-hiens time- 
had been considered an adequate penalty for more serious 
crimes It would seem that the disorders ])roduced by the 
barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries had 
necessitated greater severity in the penal laws. J orture was 
not employed to extract evidence, but an absurd system of 
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ordeals by water, fire, poison, or weighment was much favoured 
as an infallible method of ascertaining the truth. 

Hiuen Tsiang agreed with his predecessor Fa-hien in judging 
the ta.xation to he light and the revenue administration lenient. 
He noted with satisfaction that every man could keep his 
worldly goods in peace, and till the ground for his own sub¬ 
sistence. 'I’he normal rent of the crown lands was one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Officials were paid by assignments of 
land ; and the ‘ fixed salaries ’ mentioned by Fa-hien 

probably meant the same. Labour on public works was duly 
])aid for, compulsory service not being exacted. 

The armv seems to have been organized in most parts of 
the country after the ancient fashion in four arms infantry, 
cavalry, elephants, and chariots ; hut Harsha dispensed with 
the chariots, and relied largely on an imposing force of cavalry 
and fighting elephants. The foot-soldiers were ordinarily 
armed with .shields and long spears, but some wore swords ; 
and battle-axes, javelins, slings, and bows and arrows also 
formed part of the equipment. 

Hiuen 'J'siang repeats the statement made by Fa-hien that 
gold and silver coins were not known, and adds that commerce 
was conducted by barter. It is not easy to understand how 
the pilgrims came to make sut:h statements about a matter 
the truth of which was so easily ascertainable. In reality, 
both silver and copper coins were commonly used in Northern 
India from 500 or 600 v,.c. ; and during the centuries of the 
Kushan and (liqjta domination large issues of gold coin were 
struck, sijecimens f)f which still exist in hundreds. In the 
time f)f Harsha the coinage of gold had ceased, or become 
very rare, but silver pieces resembling those of the (luptas 
were minterl in quantity. 

The mo.st advanced and highly civilized regions, according 
to the judgement of Hiuen Tsiang, were Magadha or Bihar, 
and Western Malwa with parts of Northern (lujar.at, in the basin 
of the river Mahl. The tarai, or tract lying below the outer 
ranges of the Himalaya.s, continued to He waste and desolate, 
as in the days of the earlier pilgrim ; and Kalinga, which had 
been exce[)tionally i)opulou.s in ancient time.s, was thinly In¬ 
habited, and su])posed to lie under a curse. Buddhism gene¬ 
rally exhibited signs of decay, but was still strong in the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and the neighbouring states on the north¬ 
western frontier. In the Gangetic valley the adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism formed a decided majority, while Jains 
were numerous in Eastern Bengal and at Vais 5 li. 
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All epoch is marked by the death in a. 11. 648 of Harsha, 
the last native paramount sovereign of Northern India. He 
seems to have left no son to succeed him, for tlie throne was 
usur[)ed by his minister Arjuna. It so happened that an 
embas.sy from China, which had been disjiatched in 646, 
arrived in India about the lime of Harslia’s death, and met 
with an unexpected reception. The usurper attacked and cut 
to pieces the ambassador’s escort, and pillaged the property 
of tlie mission. 'I'he envoy himself managed to escape by 
night and fled to Tibet, where he was received as a friend. 
He returned to the plains with 1,000 Tibetans and 7,000 
Nc])alese cavalry, and with this small force advanced against 
the usur])er, stormed his capital, which was apparently to the 
north of the Canges, and inflicted on him a loss of 13,000 
men. In a second battle Arjuna was captured with all his 
family, and w'as then sent to China as a prisoner. 

After these strange events the land became a jirey to famine 
and anarchy, and India relapsed into its normal condition a.s 
a congeries of jietty states engaged in uneeasing internecine 
war. About the beginning of the ninth century a new system 
of Hindu slates came into being, the deielopnient of which 
will be traced in another chapter by another hand. 
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Indo-Greck and Indo-Parlhian history. 

Puranas.—-The Puranas are cited irom I tail’s edition of Wilson’s I’ishua 
I'urdna, and from Huff’s Indian i hronology. 

Kushan.—The Indo-Scylhian or KushSn i>ciiod has been the subject ol 
much controversy. The view taken in the text is that advocated by the 
writer in his article entitled ‘ The Kushan or Indo-Scythian I’eriod of Indian 
History, n.c. 165 to a.d. ^.’o ’ A'. A. .V., jyo^C 

Gupta.—The authorities foi the (iupta period aic cliiefly Fleet's Gupta 
/fisi> iptioits, and various numismatic treatises (see chaptei on Numismatic^'. 
Dr. Stein’s monumental work, the translation o( Kalliana’s /lajatasaii.s^iin, 
has been consulted. The best translation of F’a-hien’s Trat'cls is lir. 
l.egge’s, but the othci versions by Heal, (iiles, and Kemusat (Laullay in 
r.nglish; have been compared. The chronology is m accordance with the 
writer’s essay entitled ‘ Kevi.sed Chionology of the l:.aily or lm]ieiial (iupta 
Dynasty’ fnd. Ant., June, 1902 . 

Harsha.—In addition to insciiptions, the ]>rinci]>al mateiials for theicign 
ol Harsha aie Hana, /farsa-Canta. tiansl. 'I'homas and Cowell ; Hiuen 
'J'siang, A'ofords of Western (onntiie^, and / ije, tr.ausl. Heal, Watters, and 
Juhen ; Taranath, Gesehhhtf des Buddliisiniis in Indieu, transl. Schiefnei i 
and .Syhain Levi, I.es A/i\sions do U'ant; J/iuen-Tsc dans I'lndo, Paiis, 
1900 and in J. A. . .See also Fttinghause'ii, Ilarsa Vardhasut, Enifcienr 
et I'oote (Londies, Pans, Louvain. 1906'. 

The author’-, separ.atc work, 7 ’hc Jiat/y History 0/ India, fom 11.e. 600 
to the Mnhaininailan Conquest '^Oxlord, 1904!, de.il-. moie fully with .all 
the topics tieated in thi.. chnptei. 

Two important works on local histuiy haNC lately aiipeaieil, namely, 
Gait, A Jhstory of .Issani (Calcutta, lyob , aiul Sylvain Lcvi, l.e AVpal 
(I’aris, 3 volumes, of which two li.ave been jiublishcd . 



CHAPTER VII1 


THE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA; 

THE HINDU I'ERIOD. A.D. 6,50-1200 

’I'nii early liislory of India is a history of the fusion of two (Jwieral 
alien races, the aboriginal (which was mostly Dravidian) and 
the Aryan. In the \’edic age thej were strongly antagonistic, period. 

In the second stage a partial fusion took iilace, and as this 
fusion was most aiiparent in Hiiddhism, this is sometimes 
called the lluddhist period. The third stage marks the com- 
plete fusion of the two, when the ahoriginal element, moulded 
by the Aryan genius, becomes predominant. It is the age of 
Neo-Hinduism, dating from the seventh century a. n. 'I’he 
(iuptas prepared the way, and the Il'liite Huns [irecipitated 
the transition. When 1 larshavardhana died the subjett 
kings were left masterless, and Northern India lapsed into a 
state of feebleness or anarchi which lasted for three centuries 
(a.j). 650-950). by the middle of the tenth century a number 
of stable states emerged, which were most flourishing when the 
Muhammadan invasion overwhelmed them (a.d. 1192). 

The history of Northern India at this period presents a clo.se Rc»cm- 

analogv to the contemporary history of Europe. In both Wance to 

, , • , , 1 1 , the con- 

countries barbarian invasions ushered in the dark ages ; both temporary 

were occupied with the same problem, the fusion of discordant history of 
elements; and in both the foundations of a new society first 
appear in the tenth century. Moreover, both had the same 
enemies. The Saracens made themselves masters of Sicily 
and Spain at the time that the Arabs took possession of Sind 
and Multan (a.d. 712); and Mahmud annexed the Western 
Punjab to the kingdom of Ghazni (a.d. 1021) not very many 
years before the Seljuks established themselves at Iconium on 
the frontiers of the Byzantine empire. But despite these resem¬ 
blances the difference between the two countries was profound. 

Europe was concerned with Feudalism and the Papacy, India 
with Neo-Hinduism and the Rajputs. Again, the comparative 
freedom from external enemies, while normal in Europe, was 
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unique in India. From the si.xth century u.c. to the sixth 
century A.ii. Persians, Macedonian.s, Indo-Scylhians, Parthians, 
and White Huns had poured into Northern India. But from 
the .seventh to the twelfth century a. d. the country was com- 
jraratively free from foreign inva.sions, and was left—a unique 
occurrence—to work out its own destiny. 

'J’he materials for the first three centuries of the mediaeval 
period are extremely scanty, and we are forced to rely largely 
on tradition. P’rom the tenth century, coins and in.scriptions, 
the chief .sources of accurate knowledge, become more abun¬ 
dant. 'The coins arc very cajtriciously distributed, and east of 
Allahabad the) are practically non-extant. 'I'he inscriptions 
are taken for the most part from temples or from copperplate 
grants of land. The ancient temples were destroyed wherever 
the Muhammadans iiermanently settled, and are rarely met 
with outside Rrijpulana. Copperplate grants are more widely 
scattered; some 250 are known, and they are commonest m 
Gujarat, Kajjmtana, Rewah, Magtidha, and the neighbourhood 
of Benares. Besides these sources of information we have an 
admirable metrical chronicle of Kashmir, the Rijataraiigiiit, 
written in A.ti. 1150 by the Brahman Kalhana, and also a 
histor)' of Gujarat, the work of a contemporary, the Jain monk 
Hemachandra. I'he Pnlhiraj Rt'uau, in sixty-nine books, 
ascribed to the poet Chand, which narrates the history of the 
last and greatest of the Chauhan kings, is a composition of later 
date, though embod)ing many valuable traditions. 

/. Anarchy, A.U. 650-950 

In the da)s of the Mauryas Oudh and Bihar were occupied 
by Aryanized tribes, and Magadha was the centre of Indian 
I'ivilizaiion. But the jtower and wealth of Magadha had 
declined before the third century a. n. ; and when the Guptas 
shifted the centre of their kingdom westwards to the Doab 
and MMw.a, the greater part of Eastern India passed into the 
hands of the aborigines. And with this recrudescence of the 
aborigines there came an extension of the jirimaeval forest. The 
ancient capitals lay in ruins, and the jungle extended from the 
Himalayas to the neighbourhood of Benares, the north of 
Oudh was a forest country, another great forest south of the 
Ganges extended from Bihar to Rewali, and there were famous 
forests in the Upper JJoab and in the neighbourhood of 
Thanesar. 

The Aryan element was also overthrown in the West. The 
Indo-Scythians liad established their dominion from Peshawar 
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to Muttra, and Partisans ruled in Gujarat and on the lower Aryans in 

Indus. When these foreigners were becoming assimilated to 

the indigenous pojiulations, the White Huns came and threw 

everything into confusion. Yasodharman had defeated them, 

and his successors for a time maintained a doubtful supremacy ; 

but the conquests of Harshavardhana were the last efforts of 

the ancient regime. 'Phus the Aryan element, submerged in 

the East and overthrown on the West, was chiefly confined to 

the Doab and the Eastern Punjab, the only parts of Northern 

India which still retained stability and a dense poimlation. 

The tribes now dominant, whether aboriginal or foreign, were (.Imracler 

often very large, and their si-ttlements were scattered over 

a wide extent ol country. Nor were they without a certain the non- 

amount of civilization. Kuins of their luimerous forts arc still 

. , I, i 1 !• , , ,, conuiuini- 

extant. but they were split up into innumerable small com- 
munities, which were continually warring with each other, and 
their ways were abhorrent to the true Aryan. They were 
a valiant, jovial, witless, and drunken people. On the rare 
occasions when they did unite they could be very formidable. 

They were at once the allie.s. the sat iours, and the victims of 
the Rajputs ; they repeatedly defeated Muhammadan armies; 
and they were neither completely absorbed nor -nbdued until 
the sixteenth century. Hut they were unable to establish any 
political cohesion. The Gujar.s alone, a pastoral tribe of 
Scythic origin, founded several [ictty states in the Punjab, 

Central Rajputana, and Gujarat; hut, with a single exception, 
none of these survived the tenth century. 

The absorption and assimilation of these aboriginal or Neo- 
foreign masses within the Hindu fold was the task of Neo- ^hnduisin. 
Hinduism, a task mainly aeeomiilished between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries .x. u. ; and it was so thoroughly done that 
we now find throughout Northern India a Hindu population 
fairly homogeneous in blood, eulture, and religion, and differ¬ 
ing markedly from the degraded tribes that still haunt the out¬ 
skirts of civilization. The transition was effected by a threefold 
movement: religious, social, and ])olitical. 

The religious movement consisted in the substitution of the 
popular and non-Aryan cults for the Vedic or Aryan. 

(a) The Vedie religion had always been the exclusive posses- The 
sion of the Aryan tribes, and to communicate a knowledge 
the Vedas to outsiders was a sin. On the other hand, from 
immemorial times Siva and Krishna had been the popular 
deities of the Dravidians. by a process which we cannot now 
fully trace, Six a (whom the Greeks, although not always quite 
vot., 11 . X 
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consistently, identified with Herakle.s) aljsorbed into himself all 
the chief aboriginal deities as well as the Vedic Rudra and the 
demons of the storm ; Krishna, the dusky god of the setting 
sun, was identified with Dionysos or Pan, and like Dionysos he 
was not only a god of the underworld, but a god of ]trocreation 
and love, of song and dance. Under Rrahmanical guidance 
he became as.sociated with the Aryan Vishnu, an obscure solar 
deity, who absorbed all the vast nature-myths connected with 
Krishna, leaving Krishna the role of a popular hero and a god 
of love. Under the wing of these great deities, by means of 
numberless counterfeited avatars of Vishnu or forms of Siva, 
all the aboriginal gods found shelter. Thus Neo-Hinduism 
attempted to combine the monotheisms of Siva and Vishnu 
with a vast jiolytheism, and these personal deities took the 
place of the e.soteric ])antheism of the \T(las. 

(/') The Vedic religion had ended in an elaborate sacrificial 
system and a gnosis, both the property of the IJrahmans. For 
these the popular religions substituted worship and devotion, 
and from the seventh century the Hrnhmanical sacrifices fell 
into desuetude. Rut this involved a change in the position of 
the Brahmans. They had hitherto been venerated for their 
theosophy and thaumaturgy. Di.sdaining to be ])riests of the 
plebeian god.s, they were themselves venerated as divine. 
Uistl)’, Neo-Hinduism created a vast jropular literature, the 
work of men of every class, and not confined to a circle of 
savants or concealed in the obscurity of a learned language. 
'I'he great cyclic poems, the Afakabharaia and the Ramayana, 
together with the encyclopaedic J'uranas, ])opularized in ora! 
translations by reciters and dramatists, were the textbooks of 
the new religion. The efficacy of pilgrimages and the cult of 
the great rivers, especially the (Janges and the Jumna, werr' 
equally potent in attracting the multitude. 

The evolution of Neo-Hinduism as a religion was mainly the 
work of the (lupta jieriod, but it was the uprush of aboriginal 
and foreign elements which put a sudden end to the Vedic 
mythology and the ancient sacrifa ial .system. On the other 
hand, the change which affected the nature of caste was the work 
of the mediaeval period. J'he history of caste is very obscure 
and much still remains in dispute, but the main outlines may be 
skett.'hed as follows. The original constitution of both Aryan 
and Dravidian .society was tribal ; but while the Aryans were 
exogamous and readily married the women they captured 
even from the aborigines, the ]>ravidians were endogamous, 
and although they married outside their village, yet they 
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maiTied within their tribe. Now caste is the solvent of the 
tribe, and it is a creation of the Aryans. Proud of their 
ancestry, their fair complexion, their superior civilization and 
their possession of the Vedas, they styled themselves the twice- 
born. Those aborigines whom they permitted to associate 
with themselves were the Siidras. Outside these were the 
unspeakable barbarians. The same pride which dictated the 
privileges of the twice-born created an aristocracy of priests 
and warriors. This fourfold division of Brahmans, Kshattriyas, 

Vaisyas, and Sudras remained not altogether intact, but still in 
force, until the seventh century .\.i). After that we find a new 
division. Instead of twice-born Aryan and the Sudra Dravidian, 
we have only the pure and the impure. Purity of blood, of 
food, of occu[)ation form the new standard of society. And 
the standard by which this new society is judged is the standard 
of the kingdom of Kanauj. From Kanauj kings invited 
Brahmans to flujarat, to Bengal, to Orissa, to refirrm the 
barbarous customs of their people. The farther we depart 
eastwards or westwards from Kanauj and the Jloab, the famous 
‘ middle country,’ the lower is the caste, by whatsoever name it 
may be called. 

'Phe process by which the tribal divisions wei^ split uf) may Transition 
be seen at work in the present day. Under the attractions 
the superior Hindu civilization, and the teaching of vagrant 
Brahmans or ascetics, the ufjper classes separated themselves 
from the lower, imitated Hindu modes of life, assumed the 
status of a caste, were suitjtlied with a mythical genealogy by 
the Brahmans, and were recognized as an integral part of some 
Hindu community. The process \vas repeated until the lowest 
alone were left, and they were reduced to the condition of 
serfs. The transition was effected under the supervision of the 
Raja, who, guided by the Brahmans, became the source not 
only of precedence but of caste. But this change does not 
imply an immediate abandonment of the ancient Dravidian 
endogamy. That depended upon time and circumstance. The 
ancient Aryan exogamy had always allowed men to marry 
women of a lower class under certain conditions, and as the 
Aryan influence prevailed among the upper classes of the new 
society, so the tendency to exogamy spread. Throughout the 
Middle Ages we find a certain freedom of exogamy in full 
force, as it is in some places at the pre.sent day. The new 
society thus formed rested mainly upttn a classification of occu¬ 
pations. The higher the caste the more numerous and more 
honourable were the occupations open to it. So completely 

X 2 
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did this classification by occupations supersede the old racial 
divisions that even among the Hrahmans we find septs which 
have no claim to the rank except their priestly avocations. 
The lower castes, on the other hand, remained endogamous 
trade-guilds with inherited rights and a corporate government. 

The Thus between the seventh and tenth centuries a. d. the old 

Rajputs. racial divisions passed away, and a new division came in, 
founded upon status and function. But of the older divisions 
two Te.watT\e.d,at least In thetw'j' •. the llTahnvan and the Kshatul'ja. 
The Aryan Kshattriya had long ceased to he a warrior ; he was 
ofti:n a distinguished metai)hysician ; and according to a pojju- 
tar legend the wliole race was evtenninateel for dis])uting with 
the Brahmans. Hut the theory still held good that to rule was 
the business of a Kshattriya, and Kshattriya kings were common 
down to the seventh centur\ a.d., although many of them were 
probably Sudra-Kshattri\as, or, like the I'urki kings of Ohind, 
not Hinilus at all. The jtlaee of these Kshattriyas was taken 
ill the Middle Ages by the clans of the Rajputs, or ‘sons ol 
kings,’ whom the jieople called 'I'hakurs or ‘ lords.’ 'I’he rise 
of the Rajputs determined the whole jjolitical history of the 
time. Every tribe which exercised sovereign jiower or local 
rule for a considerable jicriod joined itself to them. They 
recognized no title-deeds except their swords, and wore con¬ 
stantly seeking for new settlements. They are found everywhere, 
from the Indus to Bihar, but their original homes were two, Raj- 
putana and the south of Oudh. They made their first appear¬ 
ance in the eighth and ninth centuries ; most of the greater 
clans took ]iossession of their future seats between a. i<. 8oo 
and 850. From Rajputana llu'y entered the I’unjab, and 
made their way to Kashmir in the tenth century. About the 
same time they sjiread north and east from .Southern Oudh, and 
iluring the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they made themselves 
musters of the Central Hiin.alayas. Their origin is a subject oi 
much dis]iute. None of the Rajput clans are indigenous to the 
Doab. Now the kingdom of Kanauj was the most potent of 
all the kingdoms of Hindustan, and the Doab was the centre of 
all Aryan population and imlture throughout the Middle Ages. 
'J'he Rajputs cannot therefr>re be jiure Aryans, and if we 
examine the actual origins of the most ancient clans we shall 
find that they are very mixed. In the Punjab we have reigning 
Brahman families which became Rajput. In Oudh, Brahmans, 
Bhars, and Ahirs have all contributed to the Rajput clans, but 
the majority appear to have been Aryanized Sudras. Of the 
clans of Rajputana some—like the Chauhans, Solankis, and 
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Gahlots—have a foreign origin ; others arc allied to the Indo- 
Scythic Jats and (ifijars ; others again represent ancient ruling 
families with more or less probability. But whatsoever might 
be their origin, all these clans acquired a certain homogeneity 
by constant intermarriage and the adoption of common cus¬ 
toms. 'I'hey were all distinguished by their clan feeling, their 
im[)Hcit obedience to their chief while claiming the ceiuality 
of blood relations, their serise ol communal property. They 
married their daughters into a higher clan, and took their 
wives from a lower one. 'They had the same feeling regarding 
the honour of thi'ir women, the same customs of widow-burning 
and of the /(?//«/■, the holocaust of females in a beleaguered fort. 

'I’liey all refusi'd to [terform the manual work of an agriculturist. 

It is this code of honour, these common customs, whic-h made 
thent homogeneous aitd uniiiue. 

In later days the bards of the Rajputs in\enled for them l.cminl of 
many a myth, and invested them with the glory of a descent 
from Rama or Krishna. 'The most poetical of these myths is 
the one which relates the origin of th(' four famous Agniku/a 
tribes, a story which in its earliest form gix's back to the 
eleventh century. When the Brahman Parasu Rama, ' R.ama 
with the a\e,’ had tlestroyed the race of the aticieut Kshattriyas, 
men were masterless, and imjtiety sjtread over the land. 

'I'hc gods reirented them of the evil they had wrought, and 
rcitaired to Mount .-\bu, the abode of the holy Ri.shi.s, to 
create a new race of warriors who should rule, the earth. Out 
of tin; (’auldron of fire on Mount Abu they brought forth the 
I’arih.ars, the Ponwrlrs, the Solankis, iind tin- Chauhans—most 
famous of the R.ijput clans. \Vhcthei or not the legend is 
meant to disguise the substitution of a foreign for a native race 
of rulers, it is based upon one genuine fact. Sacred mountains 
are common in Rajputnna, ancl Mount Abu was the holiest of 
them all. It was also the meeting place of the Agnikula 
tribes, three of which possessed territory in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The legend may serve to show how the triU’ 
history of India is hidden under a thick veil of Brahmanical 
or bardic fiction. 

Amid the migrations and settlements of clans, the encroach- Ilistoiy ol 
ments of the aborigines, the universal anarchy, two states, 

Kashmir and Kanauj, retained .something of their former 
power. 'I'he valley of Kashmir probably never had more 
than one million and a half of inhabitants ; and there can be 
no more striking proof of the general anarc’hy than the in¬ 
fluence so small a state was able to exercise not only over the 
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Western I’unjab, which was partially subject to it, hut also on 
the civilization of countries so far distant as Gujarat and the 
IJeccan. 'The Naga dynasty, the first jnircly native rulers of 
Kashmir, lasted from circa a. d. 627 t(j 855. Its most famous 
kings were the founder, Durlahha; Lalitaditya (circa A.n. 
725-52), the builder of the temple of Martand and a famous 
warrior, who fought against the Tibetans and the 'I'urks, sent 
an embassy to China, and brought a considerable part of the 
Punjab into subjection; and, lastly, jayapTda (circa A.D. 780), 
a knight-errant, whose history is for the most jiart fabulous. 
The Utjiala dynasty, which succeeded the Nagas, was short¬ 
lived (a.d. 835-939), but it ])roduced two famous kings : 
Avantivarman (a. ii. 855-83), who built the two great temples 
at Avantipura, and constructed a series of irrigation works 
which still excite our admiration ; and bis son, Sankaravarman 
(A.n. 883-902), who was renowned as a warrior and builder, 
and laid the foundations of the revenue system which lasted 
to the nineteenth century. 

The kingdom of Kanauj was of far greater importance, and 
its fame extended to the Arabs and Chinese. Although con¬ 
fined to the Doab and Southern Oudh as far as Ilenares, it 
still retained something of its former power, and much of its 
former renown. During the eighth and ninth centuries the 
vassal kings of the Eastern Punjab and of the Tarai recognized 
its suzerainty. Bhoja 1 (circa a. d. 840-85), the conqueror 
of Kanauj and the greatest of its kings, was master of the 
whole country from Gwalior to the Himnlavas ; and his son 
Mahendrapala (a. 1). 885-910) inaiiitained integrity of his 
father’s kingdom. The soil was fertile, and the jiopulalion 
dense. The capital was the centre of a great traile, the richest 
city in Hindustan ; and we find large bands, not only of 
Brahmans, but of Kaiasihs, Sonars, Kurmis, and other castes 
migrating from Kanauj as far as Gujarat on the western coast, 
and Bengal in the cast. But throughout these three cen¬ 
turies Kanauj was troubled with domestic revolutions ; with 
the exception of the last or Tomar line founded by Bhoja, 
the dynasties were short-lived ; they had no chronicler, and 
their history must be painfully reconstructed from inscription.s, 
composed very often by their enemies. 

II. Rccoiistmctioii, A.H. 950-1200 

By the middle of the tenth century all the bases of Neo- 
Hinduism, political, social, and religious, had been firmly laid; 
and, untrammelled from without, it developed its most striking 
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characteristics during the next two liundred and fifty years. 

The centre of the political movement is to be found in 
Gujarat, Raji^utana, the Doab, and Oudh. Outside this area, 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, Bihar, and Bengal, the old anarchy 
and feebleness, even the old kingdoms, still exist, although the 
dynasties arc new. During the tenth century the AVestern 
Punjab had come under the rule of the Brahman ‘ Shah! ’ 
kings of Uhind, whose valiant resistance to the Muhammadans 
a century later evoked the admiration of their contemi)orary, 

Albcrfini (a.I). 1031). But they died on the pyre or on the 
battle-field, their new capital ol Lahore was taken, and in A. u. 

T021 Mahmud annexed the W estern Punjab to the kingdom of 
Gha/.ni. The Kashmiris remained secure in their inaccessible 
valley ; but they were given up to internal weakness and discord, 
their political importance was gone, and a Muhammadan 
adventurer put the last Hindu ciueen to death in a.u. 1334. 

The Khas of the (’entral Himalayas, after whom part of 
Kuinaun i.s .still called Khasmandal, and who form a con¬ 
siderable part of the i)opulation of Nepal, have no history 
until Rajput adventurers from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, retreating before their compatriots, or fleeing from 
the Muhammadans, founded petty stales among them which 
have survived to our own day. Bih.ir and Bengal reiiuiri: 
a separate notice. The j)olilical history of the time does not 
rest with any of tlu;se. It revolves around the Rajput clans 
which stretched from the Rann of Cuti;h to Rohilkhand. 

Excluding the Hhaiis of Bikaner and Jaisalmer, and the Enumern- 
other tribes which held the country west of the Arnvallis, and 
whose history has little more than hical imerest. W'e shall Rajinit 
enumerate these clans from west to east as follows : clans. 

1. 'J'he Solankis held Gujarat and Kalhiaw.ar. Their capital The 
was Anhilvada or Palan, and their kings, called C.haulukyas by 
the learned, must be distinguished from the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan. The kingdom of Gujarat was founded by Mularaja 
(a.I). 941-93), and was contpiercd by Ala-ud-din in a.J). 1298. 

2. The Ponwars held Malwn. They were a loosely ctm- The 
federated clan, claiming descent from the ancient Moris, 

a branch of the Mauryas, and their chief towns were Chandra- 
vati in the vicinity of Mount Abu, Ujjain, and Dhar. About 
A.Ti. 83 Ugarsen Ponwar, coming from Mount Abu, established 
him.self as their king. But the most famous of their monarchs 
was Bhoja (circa A.n. 1010-50), whose fame as warrior, author, 
and patron of letters is second only to that of the mythical 
Vikramaditya. 'I'he Ponwar kingdom was overthrown by the 
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Solanki.s in llic Iwe-lfth i-entury, and it split u]i,int() a number 
of small cliieftainsliips. 'The Baghels (Vaglicliis), a branrli of 
the Solanki family, established themselves in the east of the 
Ponwar country in the latter ])art of the twelfth century, and 
founded the modern Stale of Kewah. 

'J’he (lahlots derive their origin from a princess who 
escaped from the sack of Yallabhi in Kathiawar (circa a. n. TJo). 
'I'hcir first leader, Bajja, with the friendly help of the Bhils, 
settled in Mewar, and his son (iuhila captured Chitor, wdiicli 
remained the (lahlol capital for 800 years. The (iahlots (or 
Sesodias) became the most famous of all the Rajput tribes after 
the thirteenth cenlur)', but they play a subordinate ])art in the 
period under review. 

4. 'J'he Chauh.ans, a very large and powerful clan, o<'cu])ied 
the whole coiinlr)- from Mount Abu to Hiss.ar, and from the 
Aravallis to tlu“ neiglibourhood of Hamirjiur. 'J’lu'y were 
divided intt^ numerous .semi-indejiendent communities, but 
their jiower centred around the Sambhar Lake, tind tht’ 
Sambhar kings in the ekwenth and twelfth centuries e.xtcnded 
their rule over the whole clan, and made Ajmer their caitilal. 
Their last and greatest king was Prithwi Raj (A.n. t >72 92). 

5. 'The Kachwahas and the Chandels were allies, and had 
a fame disprojxjrtionate to their numbers. The Kachwahas 
built the fort of (Iwalior in the ninth ci’iitury. and licld CJwalior 
and Narwar till A.n. 1 1 2y, when Tej Karon, tlie ‘bridegroom 
prince,’ for love of the fair Maroni, devoted a whole j’car to his 
honeymoon, and liis ne])hew, a Parihnr, usurpt-d the throne in 
his absence. 

6. The (Jhandcis laiil tlu- loundations ol llu'ir fortune by tlie 
ca])lure of Mahobn in ILimirpur (circa A.ie 831), and of the 
strong fort of Kalinjiir in a.ji. 925. I'hey were fanuais not 
onl) for their exploits, but lor the gretit group of temples whieh 
tlw\ erected til Khajrfdio. one of the finest examples of 
Rajput tirchitecture in e*\istencc. ’I’hey were overthrow’ll by 
Prithwi Raj in A.n. 1182, and Knlinjtir was captured by the 
Muhammadans in A.n. 1193. 

7. The Tomars occupied Hissar and the country around 
IJelhi. Tradition assigns the foundation of Delhi to their first 
king, Anangpal 1 (circa A.n. 736), but Delhi was a place of 
little importance until Anangpal II turned it into a strong 
fortress (circa A.n. 1052;. The Tomars were at constant feud 
with the Chauhans, a feud which ended with the Chauhan 
conquest of Delhi in a. n. 1153. 

8. A small clan of Dor R;ij|juts, ll)ing from Mewar before 


'file Dors. 
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the (iahlfJts, ()cT,u])ied Ikiran (Kulandshahr) about a. o. 800. 
They defended themselves against Mahmud of Ghazni (a. d. 
1018), and contended on equal terms with the neighbouring 
Toinars ; but they were subseijuently hard pressed by their 
allies, the Tlargujars, and were utterly overthrown by Kuth- 
ub-din (a.i>. 1193). 


Between the Rajputs of Rajiiutfma and the Rajputs of Oudh The 
lay the great kingdom of Kanauj. It embraced the Southern 
Doab and the south of Oudh, and extended from the Kalinadi 


to Benares. Although Rajput dynasties ruled in Ranauj, and 
Rajput adventurers swarmed at its court, no Rajinit tribes of 
nr)t(; formed settlements in the Southern Dofd), and the Oudh 
elans make their appearance only in local history. Rohilkhand 
and Northern Oudh were held by a multitude of petty chiefs, 

Bhars and Alnrs. Rajjiut adventurers from Oudh pushed 
their way into Rohilkhand and across the Sarju, and by the 
end of the tenth century we find the liachhals. an independent 
R.ajput clan, ruling in I’lHbhTt, and somewhat later the 
Katehriya Rajputs in Katehr (Rohilkhand). 

Of idl these states Kanauj and Gtijarat were the most com])acl, History of 
the richest, anti the most powerful. Gujarat owed its greatness Gujnf-tt. 
partly to the wealth which flowed in through the seaports of 
Broach and Cambay, and partly to the long reigns of four 
sovereigns. Mfilaraj.i (A.n. 941-93), the founder of the king¬ 
dom, s[)ent his life, in wars which were generally succt;ssful, 
and died an old man on the battle-field. Bhima 1 (a. n. 1022- 
f)3) in his youth saw MahmiKl's sack of the famous temple of 
Somniith and the capture of his capital by the Bonwars, hut 
he left the kingdom stronger than he found it. Siddhar.aja 
T093-1 143) was the most celebrated ol his race, and a 
great magician. He waged a twelve years’ war against the 
Bonwars, and carried about their king in a cage. His succes¬ 
sor Kumarapala (a.d. 1143-72), whom he had jiersecutc'd and 
tried to kill, comjileted the conquest of Malwa, and is said to 
have raided even Sandihar. After his death the kingdom 
remained strong enough to repel the attacks of the Musulmans 
(a.d. 1178 and 1196), but it steadily declined until it was 
conquered by Ala-ud-dln’.s lieutenants (a.d. 1298). 

Kanauj was the most powerful of all the kingdoms of History ol 
Hindustan, and its capital on the Ganges was unrivalled for Kanauj. 
its greatness and its wealth. But its power had waned since 
the middle of the tenth century ; its king, Jaipal, a descendant 
of Bhoja I, purchased an ignominious jicace from Mahmud 
(a.d. 1019); and the Chandels and K.iehwahas, emboldened 
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by hi.s \vcaknes.s or indignant at his cowardice, stormed the 
capital. Jaipal was killed {a. n. 1021), his succe.ssor fled to 
Oiidh, and the city of Kanauj remained almost in ruins until 
the Rathor Jaichand took possession of it (circa A.D. 1040). 
The Rathors, who now appear for the first time in history, 
were a branch of the (laharwars of Benares, and their chief 
towns were Kanauj and Jaunjrur. 'I'lie dynastv founded by 
Jaicliand became one of the most illustrious in India. Its 
fame was great, its buildings were magnificent, and it asjrired 
to l)e first witlunit a rival. The closing years of its kings are 
closely connected with the historv of Delhi and the final over¬ 
throw (jf the Hindus. 

The three i hief events of the period under consideration are 
the downfall of the I’onwars of Malwa, the caiiture of Kanauj 
by the Rathors, and the short-li\ed glory of the kingdom of 
the Chauhans. 'I'he first two have bei'iv already noticed. 'The 
(ihauhans were rich, for Sambliar, Ajmer, and others of their 
towns were the centres of a great caravan trade. But their 
septs were disunited. Towards the end of the eleventh century 
Arnoraja and his successors consolidated their jxtwer, and in 
A.I). IT63 Visala Devu (Bisaldeo) could boast that he had con¬ 
quered all tlie country from the Vindhyits to the Himfilaya.s. 
His most important conquest was Delhi (circa a.d. i 153), which 
had become a i)iacc <jf importance since it had been fortified 
by Anangpal II (circa a.d. 1052). Visala Deva allowed the 
Tomar king to reign as his tributary, and married his son 
■Someswara to the Tomar's daughter. hVom this union sprang 
I’rithwi R.aj, the champion of the Hindus against the Muham- 
niiidans, and the hero of |)o])ular kgend. 

His earliest c.xploit wiis the abduction ol tlu; jirincess of 
Kanauj (circa a.d. 1175). Hit father, the Rathor jifichand, 
claimed the title of Universal Sovereign, and resolved in the 
jtride of his heart to celebrate the Asivamedha or horse- 
sacrifice, which none but ;l UniviTsal .Sovereign could iierform. 
For this it was nece.ssary that even the most menial offices 
should be jierformed by tributary kings. Trithwl Raj alone 
dared to be absent, and Jaichand, that nothing might be 
wanting, .set up a golden statue of the jirince and made it his 
doorkeeper. But PrithwT Raj had visited the Kanauj court in 
disguise and become enamoured of the princess, whose hand 
was to be the jirize of valour. Accordingly he carried her off, 
nothing loath it is said, from the palace, with a small band of 
valiant companions hewing his way through the masses of his 
enemies. His second great exploit was the overthrow of 
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I’linnal, the Clmiidel king nf Mahoba and Kalinjar (a. i>. 1182). 
but tlie interest of this war rests not so nuicli with I’rithwl Raj 
as with his opponents, the Banaphar Rajputs, Alha and Udal. 

'J’heir unjust exile, their return at the bidding of their mother, 
an Amazonian AhTrin, and their feats of arms, are the ])oets’ 
theme. J’rithwi Raj’s last and greatest work was the wav against 
the Muhammatlan invaders. Brilliantly successful at first, he 
was comj)letely defeated near'I'hauesar (a. n. 1192). Both he 
and his son were slain in the battle : Ajmer was sacked, and 
1 )elhi, liudaun, and liaran (Bulandshahr) were taken (a.i>. 1193). 

I’rilhwi R.aj’s rival, Jaichand of Kanauj, did not lung escape. 

Kanauj was stormetl, Jai< hand slaiti or drowned, and within 
ten years all Northern India, except Rajputana and Clujanit, 
had been overrun by the Muhammadans. The mediaeval 
|)eriod of Neollinduism was at an end. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries were the goldeiwige of'|'| c 
the new civilization. That civilization wiis founded [tartly on '^” 11 ™’^^. 
a theocracy, partly tm a military des[)oti.sm. 'J'he Brahmans (Uscribed. 
were divine by birth. ’I'hey sometimes tleigned to hold the 
highest offices of state, hut their special business was the jtur- 
stiit of literature, science, and [thilosophy ; and the Rajput 
courts vied with ea<'h other in their [tatronage of learning. 
Brahmans ttf a lower rank were the s()iritual guides {purohih) 
of the peoiile, and they even condescended to act as jtriests of 
the more respectable [topulttr deities. But while Brfihmans of 
the highest rank were above [loli'tics, the lower classes were 
keen ])t>liticians, cnftircing their interests by the threat of their 
curse and of religious [tenaltics. The kings assumed a kind ttf 
semi-divinity, <ind siirrouniled themselves with a host of mer¬ 
cenaries or slaves. The nobles followed the e.\ain[)le of the 
kings, ljuilt strong forts for themselves in inaccessible places, 
and sui)|)orted their [tower by com[)anie.s of bravoes. The 
town guilds were strong enough to hold their own, but the 
rural pojtukition was redticed to serfdom. Tublic and private 
wars were the universal fa.shion. But des[)ite these wars, and 
the jealousy with which foreigners were rcgariied, there was 
considerable communicaliftn between the different parts of 
the country. Commerce flouri.shed, poets and pandits went 
from court to court, flowefs from Kashmir and water from the 
Ganges are said to have been daily offered at the shrine of 
Somnath. Kings and tem[)les were immensely rich. Pil¬ 
grimages were in fashion, and the greatest sovereigns proclaimed 
themselves [wotectors of the holy [daces. 

'I'wo points deserve esjiecial notice. (i) The earliest stone Rajput 
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teni()les of Northern India date, two or three from the sixth and 
seventh, but mostly from the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. 
Prior to this all buildings, even the most sacred, had been of 
brick and wood. Hut between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
magnificent stone temples, of delicate although fantastic work¬ 
manship, S[)rang up in all the Rajput states. The temples of 
Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj, Kudaun, and Jaunpur, and indeed of 
every place where the Muhammadans held permanent dominion, 
were utilized for mosques; but the existing temples or ruins at 
Mount Abu, Chandravati, Pairolli, and Khajraho give us some 
idea of their formt:r siilendour. Even earlier than these temples 
are the massi\'c fortifications witli which the Rfijputs crowned 
the toj)s of hills. .Ml the great forts of Rajputana date from this 
period. It was the i)alm\ age of Rfljput architecture. (2) Tlie 
impulse to the new civilization came largely from the Deciain. 
From the Deccan issued the two great [)hiloso[)hies which 
divide the Hindu world, the philosophy of .Sankaracharya in 
the ninth centur\. and of Rrnnanuja in the twelfth ; and both 
these teachers sjient a large imrt of their lives in Northern 
India. The impulse to the new stone architecture also came 
probably from the South, where stone temples had been for 
some time in fashion ; and the manners and costumes of the 
Deccan found imitators even in Kashmir. North and South 
exercised a reciprocal influence on each other. 

Hengal, Bihar, and Nepal lay outside the direct influence of 
the Rajjml states. Assamese kings, converts to Hinduism, 
heUl tin- north and cast of Bengal. The rest of the country 
was divided into four kingdoms. Pundra, the countr\' of the 
Po(E, the modern P.nbnu, lay to the north, and Vanga, or 
Bengal ])roper, to the south of thi' mam stream of the < langes, 
whii-h is here known as the Padmii or Padda. To thi' west of 
V’ang.i was Kama .Sinarna, now ilivided into the Districts of 
Burdw.ni, .Murshidnbnd, (S:e.; while I'nmraliiita (Midnaporej 
with its famous port of thi: same name on the Riipnarayan, lay 
along the lower reaches of the Hooghly. In the w'cst w'c have 
Anga (Bh.agalpur) with its ca[)ital Kampa. and .South Bihar or 
Magadha. Mithil.a or Tirhut, which included the present Dis¬ 
tricts of Champaran and I larbhanga, was closely connected 
with Ne[ial. 'I’he history of these states is exceedingly obscure : 
but we know that about a.d. 900 Hopala made himself master 
of Magadha and Anga, and w'ithin a century the Pal dynasty, 
which he founded, established its supremacy over all Bengal. 
A division then afipcars to have taken place about a.d. 1000. 
Mahijrala (circa A. 11. 1000-35) [lowerful monarch, and 
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made himself temporarily master even of Benares ; while 
Narayanapala, who represented the other branch of the family, 
became sovereign of Bengal. 'The Magadha branch of the 
Pals continued to reign until Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar 
Khilji, overthrew them and Buddhism with them (circa a.o. 

1196). ']’he Pals of Bengal came sooner to an end. About 

A. D. 1095 Vijaya Sen of Pundra destroyeil them utterly, and 
established the Sen dynasty, which ended with the bloodless 
capture of the capital, Nadiya, by the Muhammadans about 
A. n. 1198. 

Although Br.ahmans had penetrated into Bengal in very early The Sens 
times, Aryan settlers there were few. Aboriginal tribes like 
the Koch, Kaibarttas, Pods, and Chandals were the ruling 
races. 'I'he mediaeval histtiry of Bengal is chiefly remarkable 
tor the efforts of the Sen dynasty to obtain high-caste immi¬ 
grants from Hindustan, and for the elaborate code of easte- 
rulcs laid down by Ballal Sen in the twelfth century. 

At the time ofihe Muhammadan con(|uest Magadha was the decline 
only Buddhist kingdom in Northern India, and with it.s over- 
throw Buddhism became practically extinct. Next to the rise 
of the tw'o great monotheistic cults of Vishnu and Siva, the 
decay of Buddhism is the most striking feature ir 'he religious 
history of mediaeval India. Vhether Buddhism was ever the 
])opular religion of any part of the country outside its native 
home is a moot (luestion. Asoka propagated it with the zeal 
of a convert and a king, and the Indo Scythians received it 
gladly. In (lujarat and INIalwii it was widel\ spread among 
the merchants and upper classes ; but in other places it was 
probably the creed only of a sect, and m the region where 
the Brahmans were the strongest in the centuries immediately 
before and after the C.hristian era— the Eastern Punjab, the 
Northern 1 loab, and Rohilkhand—it took no root. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it rapidly decayed. Between a.d. 750 and 900 
it became extinct in (lamlhara and the North-Western Punjab. 

In the Doab and Oudh si;arcely any traces are found after 
A.n. 1000. 'I'he Dhamnar and Kholvi caves (a.d. 700 900) 
were the last expiring efforts of Buddhism in .Southern Raj- 
putana, and if Buddhism was ever popular in Bengal it expired 
under the Sens. Its decay is in striking contra.st with the 
prosperity of Jainism, its twin. The kings of Gujarat were the Jainism, 
protectors and perhaps the converts of the Jains ; Jain authors 
flourished at their courts ; Jain generals and ministers of state 
were their chief officials ; and Jain temples on Mount Abu, at 
Girnar and Palitana, and throughout Southern Ritjputana as 
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far as Khajraho, attest the prevalcnec of tlic creed find the 
wealth of its devotees. 

Subsequent With the Muhammadan invasion the mediaeval history of 
the Hindus comes to an end. During the thirteenth and four- 

Rajputs. teenth centuries the Muhammadans captured, although they 
failed to keep, every stronghold in Rajput.ana, and they estab¬ 
lished themselves permanently through the rest of Northern 
India. The ‘ land was sunk deep in the 'rurushka sea,’ and 
the face of Rajputana .suffered a change. The Gahlots (or 
Scsodias) of Mewar alone maintained themselves against the 
Muhammadan invaders, and the repeated capture of their 
capital, Chitor, served only to increase their fame. ’I’he 
Kachwahas, when deprived of Gwalior by the I’arihars 
(a. 1). 1129), had found a refuge among the .savage Minas, and 
founded the kingdom of Dhundar with its I'apital Amber, which 
ultimately blos.somed under the sheltering aegis of the Mughals 
into the mfidern states of Jaipur and Alwar. The Haghels had 
settled at Rewah in the twelfth century ; and in the thirteenth 
century the Bundelas, a degenerate branch of the Gaharwars 
and therefore distant kinsmen of the Rathor.s, established a 
principality at Orchha and gave their name to Hundelkhand. 
'I'lie Rathor.s, driven out of Kanauj, founded a new kingdom 
in Marwar (Jodlipur), wltich absorbed the neighbouring Bhfitis 
and Chaulians, and presently rivalled the jjower of the Gahlots. 
In the succeeding centuries Marwar and Mewar, friends at first 
and afterwards bitter enemies, were the two leading states of 
Rajputana. AVith the fall of Delhi, Ajmer, and Mahoba, the 
Chauhans and Chandcls had been scattered over the face ol' 
Northern India. 'I’hey established petty principalities in the 
Himalayas from Jammu to Almora; and in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the Haras, a sept of the Chauhans, founded the small states 
of Bundi and Kotah in Southern Rajputana. The rivalries and 
wars of the Muhammadan kingdoms of Delhi, Jaunpur, and 
Gujarat in the fifteenth centuries gave tlu; Rajputs a breathing 
space and formtal the turning-point of their fortunes. It was 
the golden prime of the 'I'omars of Gwalior under the famous 
Man Singh (a.d. 1486-1518). 'J'he great buildings of Chitor 
and Gwalior date from the fifteenth century, and they are the 
fir.st Hindu buildings of note erected after the Muhammadan 
capture of Delhi. With the advent of the Mughals a better 
age began, and under the wise rule of Akbar the Rajputs once 
again rose to power, and became leaders and supporters of the 
empire. 


J. KENNEDY. 
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Biijliograi>hy 

Cnnniiijiham’s Archaeological Suivey Reports are a mine of confused and 
not always very accurate information. V. A. Smith’s Index to the series 
gives the necessary references. The most important volumes for Mediaeval 
History are vols. i, ii, iii, vi, vii, ix, x, xi, xvii, and xxi. The 
centenary volume of the llengal Asiatic Society’s Journal gives a rdsunii of 
numerous inscriptions ; and Duffs Chronoloi^y of India supplies references to 
the most important sjiecial ai tides in the Epigraphia Indi.a, the Indian 
Antiijnary, and ihc Jonrnah of the Asiatic Societies in Bengal, Bombay, 
London, Vienna, &c. It also gives nsclul dynastic tables. For Numismatics 
see Cunningham’s Coins of Mcdiaei'al India, and the references in Rapson’s 
Indian Coins {Ci nndriss dor Indo-. trisrln n Iliilologic). There aie 
speci.il works on the following countries; Cnjardl : Forbes’s AV;f JMdla 
and the Bomhay Ca%cttecr ‘ Histoiy of Gujaiiit,’ vol. i, pt. i. Also Biihler, 
Heher das I e/ten dcs Jaina-AIomhcs Ilcniathandra. fCashviir and the 
.Snrronndinj^ Stales : Stein’s adniiinblc edition and translation of the 
Biijalaranyfni, and his Znr Crsrhichtc dor Sahi von Eatml. A'nniaun : 
Atkinson in the HIV. P. Clazellcor, vol. xi, pt. ii. Hepiil \ Wright’s History 
of Nepal. Bhagwan Lai Indraji’s and Buhler’s ‘ Jnsciiptions fiom Nejird,’ 
and Bendall’s ‘ History of Nepal ’ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, J903. Also S. Levi, N'l'pdl. Ondit . Benett's Introdnction to 
the Ottdh Gazetteer. I’rof. Kielhorn has given a list of some 700 inscrip¬ 
tions from Northern India (,but they aie not all of this peiiod) in Epigraphiea 
Indiea, vol. v, Appiendix. The chief woiks on the histoiy of caste are: 
Nesfield, Caste .System of the North-JVestern I'rovi>ne\ and Ondh ; Ibbctson, 
Outlines of Punjab Ethtiography ■, and Gait’s Bengal Census Keport, 1901 
(pt. i, vol. vi). For the oiigins ol the Rajputs, besides the Gujarat 
Gazetteer and Ibbetsoii’s work quoted above, see Klliott’s Paces of the 
sYorth-Western Pros'inees, Ciuoke’s I'ribes and Castes of the NW. P., and the 
Kajputclna Gazetteer. Also Dr. lloeinle’s aiticles on ‘Some I’roblems of 
Ancient Indian Histoiy ’ in J. A’. .S', for 1903, p. 5-15 ; foi 1904, p. 6.39 ; 

and 1905, p. I — a most valuable and suggestive, but not final, contribution 
to the subject. Tod’s classic woik on Rajasthan is based on late aiithoiities, 
and contains little of value for the peiiod preceding A. 1). 1200. Barth’s 
Keligions of India is an excellent manual ol Neo-Hiiidinsni. Hopkins’s 
Eeligions of India, admiiable ior the Vedic jieiiod and the Lpics, is wanting 
ill actuality when the author deals with Hinduism. For tiaces of Buddhism 
after a.l>. 1200, sec ./. A. G. B., vol. Ixiv, 1S95, jip. 55-68. The chief 
Muhammadan authoiities which beai on the period aie Alberuni's India 
(translated by Sachau), Llliott’s History of India, vols. i and ii, Briggs’ 
Jheriskta, and Dow’s History of Hindustan, vol. i. A lew facts may be 
picked up from Reinaud’s Relation des voyages, tr't., and his Eiagnients arabes 
et persons relatij's ii I'lnde. Lassen’s V.wc'^cAes^'xciWTc, Indische Altertutns- 
kttnde, vol. iii, contains all that was known of the subject in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and a chapter 111 Mr. V. A. Smith’s recent work, 'J'he Early 
History of India, gives a summary of our present knowledge. I would 
also draw attention to Dr. lloernle’s articles in the J. A'. A. S. for 1903, 
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1904, 1905 (mentioned above) for his speculative reconstruction of the 
earlier history, enriched by great knowledge of the facts. The present 
paper was unfortunately written before the appearance of Dr. Hoeinle’s 
articles. But whatever our theories regarding the infusion of Gujar blood 
among the Rajputs, there was certainly no Gurjara (Gujar) empire in 
Northern India in the eighth and ninth centuries A.u. The assumption 
of imperial titles does not connote the exercise of imperial power ; and Dr. 
floernle’s Gurjara emperors are merely the kings of Kanauj from Bhoja I 
downwards, whose power was often very limited, and to whom Dr. Iloernle 
adds Bhoja’s obscuie ancestors in Rajputana. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HINDU PERIOD OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
Introductory 

Southern India is geographically divided from Nortliern The 
India by the Vindhya mountains and the Narbada river. T'o 
the south of these, stretcliing almost at:ross the whole peninsula, daries. 
is the upland plateau known as the Deccan, separated from the 
sea on the east by the lower tracts watered by the (lodavari and 
Krishna (Ki.stna) rivers, and on the west by the long strip under 
the Clhats known as the Konkan. The Tiingabhadra and 
Krishna rivers form the dividing line of the Deccan, to the 
south of which lies the country now generally distinguished as 
Southern India; but for the present historical summary the 
latter term is held to include the Deccan and all tracts below 
the Vindhyas and the Narbada, thus endiracing the entire 
area known of old as the ‘South ’ to the Hindus of the north 
(Deccan = daks/iina = ‘ southern ’). 

'I'he people of Southern India speak one or other of the Its 
family of languages clas.sed as Dravidian, the principal of which 
are Telugu (north and cast), Kanarese (north and west), 

'I’amil (south), and Malayalam (the western seaboard), with 
two others, Tulu and Kodagu (or Cof)rg), confined to small 
tracts. 1'here arc, however, forms of speech used by the 
hill tribes—T'odas, Kotas, and others—which probably contain 
a large admixture of aboriginal words, dating from centuries 
earlier than even the first Dravidian inroads. In the Malaya¬ 
lam and Telugu countries there appears to be no great variety 
of dialects; but amongst the 'I'amil-speaking peoples there are 
dififerences, arising from the fact that for at least two thousand 
years, if not for longer, the Tamils were divided into distinct 
nationalities, ruled over by Pandya and (Ihola sovereigns. 'I'he 
subjects of the Chera kings spoke Kanarese for the most part, 
while those of the Pallava dynasties probably used the Tamil 
and Telugu of the Chola tracts. 'Phe only non-Dravidian 
language in the area under consideration is Marathi, spoken by 
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the inhabitants of the Western Deecan and the Konkan. Hin¬ 
dustani remains, like Engli.sh, a foreign tongue in common 
use; it i.s not, as in Northern India, the language of the people. 

At some very remote period the aborigines of Southern India 
were overcome by hordes of Dravidian invaders and driven to 
the mountains and desert tracts, where their descendants are 
still to he found. At a much later [)eriod the Aryans from the 
north suhdued the Dravidians, and established civilized com 
munitics governed by jtowerful kings. These communities 
probabb- represented the ancient Dravidian divisions. The 
earliest known kingdoms of the South were those ruled over 
by the I’andyas, (Tolas, and dicras. They arc enumerated 
in the edicts of Asoka (250 is. c.) and in the ancient 
Pur.anas. That these were flourishing nationalities is evident 
from old writings. Thus the Rarnayana credits Madura, the 
1‘andyan capital, with the possession of gates adorned with gold 
and set with jewels. That the Aryans succeeded to distinct 
Dravidian kingdoms may hi' shown b\' the traditionary hi.story 
of the country, which relates that the first Aryan I’.andya king 
married a daughter of the .-Kryan Cihola king, thus recognizing 
that from the earliest days of the Aryan coniiuest there were at 
least two 'I'amil kingdoms. The date of this Aryan conquest 
is very uncertain; but Dr. R. ( 1 . Bhandarkar shows reason for 
supiiosing that it took place between the seventh and the 
fourth century 11. c.* Probably the earlier period is the more 
correct. Dr. Bithler has pointed intt in his Indian Palaeo- 
}iraphy (§§ 5 and 8) that the date of the introduction into India 
of the Semitic aljihabet was about 800 ii.c., ])erha]js earlier; 
and the date of the elaboration of the Kharosthi alphabet about 
the fifth century ii.c. If the Aryan conquest of .South India 
had taken place after the latter date, in all i)robability the 
Dravidian Tamils would have adopted the Kharosthi script. 
The meagre character and sinqjle forms of the Tamil alphabet, 
almost certainly derived from a Semitic source, jierhaps 
Aramaic or Himyaritic, point to its having been adopted and 
having become fixed before the Kharosthi was known. 

In the matter of religion the mass of the people of Southern 
India may be said to have been always Dravidian, Aryan 
Hinduism being a mere veneer. The great temples are of 
course dedicated to Aryan gods, but the people seldom visit 
them except on festival days. The religion of their daily life has 
always been, as it is at the present day. that of their forefathers : 
namely, ■worship of local deities and of patron gods and gpd- 

* ‘ Karly History of the Dekkaii,’ Homhay Catetteer, vol. i, pt. ii, p. M'- 
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desses, with propitiation of demons ; praying to the former for 
temporal blessings, and averting tlie anger of the latter by saeri- 
fices and offerings. Trees are suppo.sed to be inhabited by 
demons, and serpent-worship is prevalent. 'J’he worship of Siva 
and Vishnu is practically confined to the upper classes. 'I'his 
has probably always been the case. There was a period, however, 
when Buddhism e.vercised a strong influence, and this lasted for 
about ten centuries, namely from the second century n. c. to 
the eighth or ninth century a.u. During the earlier portion of 
this period a large number of stupas and monasteries were con¬ 
structed, some (jf the latter being cut in the solid rock ; while some 
of the structural stiipas (e.g. that at AmarSvati on the Krishna) 
were of extraordinary magnificence. Jainism also at one time 
largely prevailed, and a few Jain communities still exist, while 
Buddhism has completely died out. 

In such strongholds of religious thought as f!onjeeveram and 
Madura the Vaishna\a Brahmans are divided into two bitterly 
opposed sects: Vadagalais, or northerners, who cling to the 
Sanskrit version of the NTdas ; and Tt ugalaiSs or southerners, 
who use a Tamil translation. 'I’he Lingayat form of Siva 
worship is largely prevalent in the: Kanarese country. 

'I'urning to the quesstion of caste, the Brahinai.> are, as they The 
have always been since the Aryan conquest, the dtuninant rat'e ; 

* • I 1 1 f I »i ruCCf 

but the educated Sudras are now pressing them hard. 1 he 
warrior caste of Kshattriyas is conspicuous by its absence. 
Among merchants a few leading families claim to be Vaisyas, 
but on very slender grounds, d'he population therefore is either 
Brahman, Siidra, or Pariah (Paraiyan). 'The Pariahs represent 
the old Dravidian stock. There is a sprinkling of Muhamma¬ 
dans everywhere, and in some parts they are numerous ; but 
they never established themselves in the Peninsula with .such 
authority as in the Deccan, their wave of comiuest ha\ing 
been checked on the line of the Tungabhadra and Krishna 
rivers by the Vijayanagar kings in the fourteenth century. W'hen 
at last these were crushed in the sixteenth century the 
Muhammadans were disunited, and they were again checked 
by the Marathas a little later ; so that at the present day the 
country south of the 'I’ungabhadra remains the most purely 
Hindu portion o’f all India. I'he Dravidian temple, with its 
elaborate sculpture, heavy roofing, and UJwering gopuram, is 
the result of indigenous growth ; and its development can 
be traced in all its stages, more especially from the seventh 
century a.d. Numismatic study leads to the .same result. 
I'he standard in Southern India from an early time was gold, 
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and the external influences wliicli affected the coinage of tlie 
Northern kingdoms are scarcely to be traced in the South. 

The Dravidian race appears to have been a fighting one in 
former days. threat honour was done to brave men, as is 
shown by the numher of carved memorial stones still to be seen 
in the villages, erected to commemorate heroic deaths. In 
Malabar, society is ba.sed u]ion the organization of the Nayars 
as a military caste. 'I’he armies appear to have been very 
large. In the sixteenth century a Portuguese chronicler' 
describes the Vijayanagar king as leading over 700,000 men 
into the field, and his government as ba.sed on military 
service. Haidar All’s army mostly consisted of Dravidians, 
and in later years Telingana gave its name to the first European- 
trained sepoys, a name which has survived to our own day. 

In earlier times the inhabitants of the coast must also have 
been bold mariners. 'Fhe Buddhist Jatakas bear witness to 
extensive sea-borne trade between the west coast ports and 
\\’estern Asia, incUuling Babylon, as far back as the fifth 
century B. c., while Vedic hymns te.stify to its existence in days 
of still greater anticjuity ^Vhen the Homans came in contact 
with the Indian Peninsula in the first half-century after Christ, 
they found a well-established trade carried on with the Persian 
Oulfand Ceylon. Pliny (Bk. VI) states that the Indian vessels 
trading with Ceylon were so large as to be able to carry 3,000 
amphorae. On the east coast the coins of the Andhra dynasty 
(roughly 200 B. C. to A.u. 250) confirm this, many of them 
bearing the device of a two-masted ship, evidently of large size. 

History 

As already stated, the aborigines of South India were, at a 
very early date, crushed by the Dravidians ; and these, in 
their turn, were afterw'ards subdued by Aryans from the 
north, who seized on the old kingdoms and established 
dynasties which lasted dow'n to the fifteenth century a. d. 
I'he Ramayana mentions the Andhras of the Godavari and the 
Krishna, the Pandyas of Madura, the Cholas of Tanjore, and 
the Keralas or Cheras of the west coast; and these were also 
known to the Greek geographers. A.soka (250 B. c.) sent his 
missionaries to teach the Buddhist ])hilosophy to the people. 
He al.so sent emissaries for the same purpose to the Pulindas 

> Nuniz. .See A Forgotten Empire (Sewell;, pp. 147 ff., 326-8, 373, 
384-9. 

* Biihler {Indian Palaeography, § 5) summarize's the evideuce. Also 
Foulke* in Indian Antiquary, xvi (1887), p. 7. 
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(near the Narbada), the Rastikas (predecessors of the 
RashtrakQtas and Rattas of the Maratha country), the Petenikas 
(of Paithan in the Deccan), and the Bhojas and Aparantas of 
the Northern Konkan. This list probably sums up the nation¬ 
alities then known, the rest of the Deccan being an almost 
uninhabited waste, known as the Dandakaranya, or desert 
of Dandaka, The Pallavas of Kanchi or Conjeeverani, who 
in later years became verj' powerful in the Deccan and on 
the east coast, do not aj)pcar to have sprung into existence 
so early. The Pallavas, if they are to be identified with the 
‘ Pahlavas,’ who were probably of Persian origin (Fleet, Bomb. 

vol. i, part ii, p. 317, iVc.), are mentioned in an inscription 
of about A.D. 150 at Nasik ; and again in the inserijition on the 
Allahabad pillar of about the middle of the fourth century, 
which states that they were defeated by the Guptas (ibid., p. 280). 

The other Southern chiefs similarly mentioned as defeated 
at that time are the kings of Kerala, Pishtapura, Kottur, 

Vengi, and others. The Pallavas were firmly established at 
the ])eri(jd of the latter inscription. 

The powerful Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas dates from 'Phe 
about 180 15 . c. They fixed their residence at Dhanyakataka, on Anrilir.i 
the Krishna; and, being ardent Buddhists, they coi- tructed there 
the Amaravati stupa, one of the most elaborate and precious 
monuments of piety ever raised by man. 'I'heir kingdom 
comprised all Middle India, and they ruled from .sea to sea, 
having on their south the great Tamil kingdoms. After a time 
the Scythians from the north raided southwards, and there 
was war. In an inscription at Nasik the Andhra Gotamiputra 
is stated to have defeated the ‘ Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas,’ 
the Saka chief being the Kshatrapa Nahapana. This was 
about A. D. 125. Twenty-five years later Rudradaman, one of 
the Saka Satraps, fought the Andhra king, and, according to 
an inscription at Junagarh, twice contiuered him ; but succc.ss 
ajjpears really to have lain with the Hindu, for the Saka 
conquests south of the Vindhyas were very limited in extent. 

The Andhra perit)d seems to have been one of considerable 
prosperity. 'I'here was trade, both overland and by sea, with 
Western Asia, Greece, Rome, and Egypt, as well as with 
China and the East. Embassies are said to have been sent 
from South India to Rome. Indian elephants were used for 
Syrian warfare. Pliny mentions the vast (quantity of specie 
that found its way every year from Rome to India, and in this 
he is confirmed by the author of the Periplus. Roman coins 
have been found in profusion in the Peninsula, and especially 
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in the Stnith. In a.d. 68 a number of Jews, fleeing from Roman 
persecution, seem to have taken refuge amongst the friendly 
coast-people of .South India, and to have settled in Malabar. 

There appear to have been two great branches of the 
Andhras, the sovereign ruling the eastern territories, with his 
cajjital at Dhanyakataku, while the heir apparent governed the 
western dominions, and resided at Paithan. 

It is not known Ikjw or why the .‘\ndhra domination came to 
an end, but at the beginning of the fifth century a. d. we find 
a different state of things. 'I’he old southern kingdoms 
remained much as before : hut the l’alla\as had overspread large 
tnicls of countr\ formerly under the Andhras', and the names 
of lU'w dynasties make their apiiearanee in history. The Jain 
Kadambas of Ilalsi, ap])arentl\ in the sixth century, defeated 
the Pallaxas and the Ganga king of Mysore, and established 
themselves in what is now known as the .Southern Maralha 
country bordering on Mysore. North of them were the 
Kashtrakutas, holding the other iMarntha districts, a dynasty 
jirobably at one time feudatory to the Andhras, but now 
indepi'iident and in considerable iiower both north and 
south of the Vindhyas. Pressing down ui)on them from the 
north were the Gujitas, and from tlie north-east (according 
to tradition) the early Chalukyas. Put the Pallavas appear 
to have been the most powerful nation of the .South at this 
period, holding, besides their anei'Stral tract about K.inehi, 
the territories of Vengi on the east and part at least of the 
MariithS country on the west. Here they were checked by 
the Kadambas, as already related. 

^Ve know little more of the history of this tract till about' 
the clo.se of the fifth century .\.D., when the Pallavas under 
Chandadanda were decisively defeated, 'rhe Kadamba king, 
Ravivarman, drove them out of the Marath.a country and estab¬ 
lished Halsi as his cajiital. A century later the ascendancy 

’ If 1)1. IIulti''.cli is rij^ht in liis (.'sliniale of the period of the Majida- 
volii and Kondamudi jilaUb (A/ 4 '' Am'., vi, 84, .s', it would appear that at 

a date not far distant from the reions of the Andlir.a kings (iolamlputra 
•SataWarni .and VasishthTputra I’uliimayi, the Pallavas had completely con¬ 
quered the Teliigu country of the Andhras, as fai north at least .as the 
Krishna river; Sivaskandaaarinan, the Pallava king, holding possession of 
the Andhra capital at Dhany.akataka. llr. Burgess assigns the two Andhra 
kings mentioned to the jieriod A. I), {Amariivati and/aggayyapeta 

RudUihist Stupas, p. .15). Dr. Bh.andarka’’ thinks that Puliimayi died A.l). 
158. It is probable that the Pallavas became supreme in the Deccan and 
east coast in the course of the next 200 years. 

• This date is very doubtful. See Fleet’s ‘ Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts,’ Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 289, 291, 321. 
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of the Chalukyas at Badami, under Pulakesin I, still further 
reduced Pallava power. Badami now became the Chalukya 
capital, and the Pallavas retired to their eastern and southern 
possessions AVe hear so little of ihe Halsi Kadambas after 
this that it must be assumed that they soon succumbed tf) the 
growing power of the Chalukyas, since the latter became the 
most important Deccan dynasty at this time. This positi<jn 
they held against all comers for two centuries. 

The Chalukya king Kirttivarma 1 , who came to the throne The Cha¬ 
in A.n. 566-7, was a great fighter. In one fif his inscriptions 
it is claimed for him that he conquered all the nations and 
tribes of the Peninsula, seventeen of these being mentioned by 
name. Among others are named the Kadambas of Banavasi 
and H.angal, who ruled as great lords but lujt as having 
sovereign power. These he suhelued. d he' Buddhist monk 

Dharmagupla lived during this and the next reign, translating 
several religious works into Chinese hetween 590 and 616. 
Ktrttivarman himself was an anient devotee of Vishnu, and 
began the construction of one of the r:elebratcd cave-temples 
at Badami. He was succeeded in 0.597 or 598 by his 
brother Mangalesa, who increased the power of the Chalukyas 
by destroying the Matanga.s, a barbarous, possibly Dravidian, 
tribe, by defeating the Katachcluiri king Buddha Raja, a 
lain, and by crushing a rising led by Svami Raja, chief of a 
branch of the Cihaluk^as settled in the Konkan. This chief 
was slain and his territory annexed. The Katachchuris be¬ 
longed to an early family of Chedl in Central India, and their 
descendants the Kalac.huris became, as will be .seen, very 
powerful for a short time in the twelfth centur). 

In 609 or 610 Kirttivarman’s son Pulikesin II succeeded Puli^ke- 
Mangalesa, the latter apparently losing his life in an endeavour 
to secure the throne for his own son. Pulikesin IPs reign 
was very eventtul. He claims to have subdued all the nations 
of the South ; and, without accepting everything that is said 
of him in inscriptions, it is c:ertain that he very greatly 
extended the power of the Chalukyas. He drove the Mauryas 
from the Konkan, crushed for a time the influence of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Kadambas of Banavasi, fought his way 
across the Peninsula to the east coast, captured the fortress 
of Pithapuram, and attacked and reduced the kingdom of 
Kalinga with its capital at Purl. Then followed his greate.st 
triumph in the repulse of Harshavardhana Siladitya, sovereign 

‘ For pedigrees of early Pallava kings, see Dr. Fleet’s notice in Bombay 
GautUer , vol. i, pt. ii, p. 329. 
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of Kanauj. After this he marched southwards against the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman, but, being checked when close 
to Kanchl, he crossed the Cauvery and invaded the territory of 
the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas. While his southern opera¬ 
tions ought probably to be considered as raids rather than as 
conquests, the case was different as regards the cast. About 
the year a.u. 615, finding himself unable to combine govern¬ 
ing with coiKjuest, J’ulikcsin appointed his brother ‘Kubja’ 
Vishnuvardhana as his representative at Badami, and on his 
return he sent him to take possession of his new eastern 
acquisitions. Vishnuvardhana accordingh went to Vengi, 
between the deltas of the Kistna and tiodavari, and there, 
after an interval, established himself as independent monari^h, 
the first of a long line of jiowerful so\ereigns. From this 
jieriod therefore we have two distinct dynasties of Chalukyas : 
the Western with its capital at Badaini, and the E.-tstern with 
its cajiital at Vengi. 'J'he Pallavas were for a time ousted 
from the territories they had conquered, and were driven back 
into their own t;ountry. 

During this reign the Chinese jiilgritn Hiuen 'I’siang visited 
India, and he mentions I’ulikesin II and Harsha of Kanauj. 
■\V’c learn from him that Buddhism and Brahmanism held 
about equal sway over men’s minds in those days. I’ulikesin 
II was rceogni/ed as a great monarch by Khusrii II of Persia, 
and gifts and letters passed between them. 

At the close of his reign the Pallavas, aided by the other 
states of tht; South, seem to have recovered themselves. 
Under Narasimhavarman they successfully attacked Badami; 
and it is asserted not only that that city was capjtured and 
burnt, but that for thirteen years Badami was left without a 
sovereign. That the Chalukyas actually suffered a severe 
reverse may be gathered from admissions made in their own 
inscriptions. The date of this event is probably A.n. 642. 

Vikramaditya I, who reigned from a.d. 655 to 680, was 
a warrior like his father. Re-consolidating the kingdcjm and 
firmly establishing his authority, he made such fierce war 
on his southern enemies that the Pallavas were completely 
defeated. Kahchi was captured, and the pr>wer of the Cholas 
and Pandyas was so humbled that in his time at least they 
gave no further trouble. 

Vikramaditya was aided in his wars by his stalwart son, 
Vinayaditya, who succeeded him, reigning from a.u. 680 to 
696. He, too, proclaims himself to have been victorious over 
all kings of the South, but in doing so expressly refers to 
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successes gained by him during his father’s reign as commander 
of his armies ; for it seems that in his own reign he merely 
held his position without further aggression. 

His successor Vijayaditya reigned from 696 to 733. He 
appears to have been on friendly terms with the Rashtrakutas, 
whose king Indra Raja married a Chalukyan princess, and by 
her had a son named Dantidurga. 

• Succeeding in a.d. 733, Vijayaditya’s son Vikramaditya II 
reigned till 746 or 747. During his reign the Tallavas rose, 
and so successfully that the king records three victories over 
them, a fact which amounts to an admission that his enemies 
were in considerable power. He is said to have slain their 
king Nandipotavarman, and tc) have entered Kanchi in 
triumph ; and this event seems actually to have taken place. 
The Vakkaleri ’ grant records that he was struck with its 
beauty and richness. It was a large town and contained many 
fine temples, and the conqueror not only si>ared the place but 
honoured it by granting to some of the temples gifts of gold. 
Vikramaditya, like his jjredecessors, claims to have defeated 
all the Southern kings, but the truth seems to be that, though 
he may have fought many battles, his power became seriously 
weakened by the active opposition of so many states ; and this 
paved the way for the collapse that soon afterwards took j)lace. 
For Kirttivanna II, who succeeded to the throne in a.ij. 746-7, 
was attacked, shortly before .\.n. 754, by Dantidurga, com- 
jrletely defeated, and ousted from his northern and western 
dominions. He was finally overthrown about a. n. 760, 
Krishna I being then king of the Rashtrakutas. d'lius ended 
the sway of the ^^'estern Chalukyas, not to revive for more than 
two centuries. 'The Eastern branch continued to flourish. 

'I'he Rashtrakutas now succeeded to the sovereignty over 
most of the Kanare.se-speaking districts, and Dantidurga was 
hailed as supreme lord. His immediate successors had some 
desultory fighting with the Eastern Chalukyas and the Pallavas, 
but nothing of much importance occurred before the end of 
the century to change the political condition of the Peninsula. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the great Sankaracharya, the 
strenuous foe of Buddhism, flourished about this time. His 
date is not ascertained, but has been placed between a. n. 788 
and 820. Another writer of the period was Akalanka, who was 
a protege of the Ra.shtraktita king, Kri.shna I, about a. n. 770. 

' /nd. Am., viii, 23; Epig. Jnd., v, 200; ami Hullzscb, South Indian 
Jnstfiptions, i, 146. 
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Mysore now fell under the rule of the semi-independent families 
of the Western Gangas, Ganga-Banas, and (ianga-Pallavas. 

At the end of the eighth century the political condition of 
South India was as hdlows. Kalinga and the Eastern Deccan 
were governed by the Eastern Chalukyas, and the centre and 
west by the Rashtrakutas, while the southern kingdoms retained 
their ancient j)osscssions. 

As regards the kingdoms of the extreme South there has as 
yet been little to sav, and throughout this sketch it will be 
observed that our information regarding them is meagre ; the 
reason being that their inscri]jtions hitherto published differ 
considerably from those of the dynasties farther north, and 
often contain no more than the name of tlu' sovereign and his 
regnal year, which renders it nK)st difficult to compile any 
connected history. Their trade was certainly flourishing in 
the sixth centurv, for Chinese records ]>rove that at that time 
cndtassics to and from South India were frequent ; and 
Hiuen 'J’siang, wlio visited Kahchi in the seventh century, 
describes it as a rich and handsome cit\ of six mile.s circum¬ 
ference {ju/ien’s Translation, ii) < ifi)- Several Tamil poets ol 
this age, i.e. about a. u. 600- 50, are greatly renowned, among 
whom may be mentioned the Saiva tlevotees Tirunavukkaraiyar, 
'rirunanasambandar, and Sundaramurti Nayan.ar. Manikya 
Vasagar also belongs to this period. 

Leaving for a time the extreme South, we turn to the Eastern 
Chalukyas. ruling at \’engi. 1 )r. Fleet has shown that the 
independent reign of the first king, ‘ Kubja ' Vishnuvardhana 1 , 
brother of the AX'estern (dialuk)u Fulikesin II, probably began 
in A.n. 615' ; but, beyond the fact that these earl\’ princes 
had to consolidate their kingdom In fighting at times the 
(.langas of Kalinga to their north and the Pallavas on the 
south, we know \ery little about them except their names, 
relationship, and the length of their reigns. I\'e do, however, 
hear something about king Narendra Mrigaraja (a. ]>. 799-843). 
who reigned not long after the period to which we have brought 
down the history of the Deccan. He claims to have fought 
‘108 battles’ in twelve years with the Giingas and ‘ Rattas.’ 
The former ruled in Mysore “; the latter were the Rashtrakutas, 
now firmly settled in the old Chalukya capital. Narendra was 
an ardent worship|rer of Siva and built many temples. 

* Ind. Ant., xx. 1 2. 

* The Gangas of Mysore were powerful chiefs, and their dynasty lasted 
from the middle of the eighth to the end of the tenth century, their capital 
being at Talakad; but they were always under the sovereigns of the Western 
Deccan. For their genealogy, see Dr. Fleet’s Table in Epi^. Ind., vi, 56. 
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After the fall of the Badami, or Western, Chalukyas, the The Rash- 
Pallavas—whose throne a Western (langa prince seems to have 
acquired about a.d. 760-70'—again tried to force their way 
northwards; and about A.n. 805 the Kashtrakuta sovereign 
Ciovinda III, who reigned from about A.n. 784 to 814, defeated 
the Ganga-l’allava king Dantiga, and i)usbed down into the 
territ(Ky of bis other troublesome neighbours, the Gangas of 
My.sore. Govinda’s surcessor was his son Amoghavarsha I, 
who bad a long reign of si.\ty-three years, dying in a.d. 877. 
lie was a follower of the Jain religion, and bad for his adviser 
Jinasena, iiart author of the Adipunlna. In the middle of the 
ei'iitury he remo\ed his capital to Manyakheta, the modern 
-Mrdkhcd. rhere was war with the Kastc-rn Chalukyas in his 
reign, as abo\e mentioned, and later on these contests lietween 
the two nations hc;came more virulent. The next Rnshtrakiita 
king, Krishna 11 (a.d. 877-^15), fought against Kalinga and 
the Eastern Chalukyas, hut ap])arcntly without success. 'I'he 
Rashtraktitas claim to ha\e overrun Vengi, while the Eastern 
ChalukjiC Vijayadilya 111 (844-88) bcjasts that he captured 
the; Rashtrakfita caj)ital and burned it, and the assertion seems 
to be borne out by other inscrijitions”. AN’liatever may have 
taken jilace, tht're ajipears trj have been no iiermanent altera- 
tioti of frontiers at this time. Govinda IV (o 1718-34) was 
at war also with the Eastern ('hfilukya.s, but the Chfdukya 
Bhinia II comjjlctely defeated him. 'I'hat this was no empty 
boast seems to be established by the fact that at this lime, 
according to inscriptions in My.sore, we find the h'aistern 
(Talukyas in that country, which could hardl) ha\e been 
the ease if they had been defeated by the R.nshtrakiitas. 

In the second half of the ninth century the J'andyas The 
attacked Ceylon, and, after the defeat and flight of the 
.Singhalese; monarch Sena I (a.d. 846-66)^, sacked the city fif 
Anuradhai>ura. Hut a few years later king Sena II (a.d. 866-qoi) 
turned the tables, invadi'd the Tandya country, captured and 
plundered Madura, the capital, and jflaced on the throne, in 
succession to the reigning sovereign, a jirince of the royal 
house, A later king of Ceylon, Kassapa V (929-39), sent an 
expedition to the mainland to assist a I’andya king, probably 

' htd., V, 160; iv, 180. 

’ They began about this period to spell their names with the first a length¬ 
ened to a. 

’ Rpig- Ind., vii, 29. 

* Singhalese dates are still somewhat doubtful. Those given in the text 
are the years fixed by Mr. Dell. 
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Rajasimha, after his defeat at the hands of the Chola sovereign, 
Parantaka I Chola inscriptions assert that king Parantaka 
took Madura and entered Cieylon ; but the Singhalese story 
runs that the army of the islanders was decimated by sickness, 
and that when the Pandyas were defeated the Singhalese 
forces withdrew. An invasion of the island by the Cholas is 
not admitted. The Pandya king fled to Ceylon in terror; but, 
finding that he could expec;t no aid owing to internal political 
dissensions, he hastily withdrew to Kerala, leaving behind him 
his crown and royal insignia. 

An inscription at Pegur in Mysore {Epig. Ind., vi, 45) 
mentions that, at a time which must have been between 
A.u. 934 and 938, the Eastern C'halukyas under a king called 
Viramahendra, whom Dr. Fleet identifies with the Chalukya 
Bhima II (ibid., p. 47), invaded Mysore, and were succe.ssfully 
opposed by the Pallavas of Nolamha and by the forces of the 
Ganga prince, Ereyappa. The Ra.shtrakuta Krishna III (940- 
71) had great successes in the Chola country, and inscriptions 
in that tract show that he exercised sovereign rights over part.s 
of it. North Arcot, 'I'anjore, and Trichinopoly seem to have 
jiassed from the Cliolas into the possession of the Rashtrakutas 
{Epig. Ind.., iv, 181, 280). .An inscrijition at Atakur, also in 
Mysore, of date 949-50, relates that, at a time when the 
Rashtrakiita king Krishna III was warring against the Chola 
Rajaditya, son of Parantaka 1 , tlie former’s ally, Hutuga 11 , of 
tlie Western Gangas of 'I’alak.id (who had married Krishna’s 
sister), murdered the Chola sovereign at a place ealled Takkola, 
not far west of modern Madras, treacherously — an action so 
jileasing to the Rashtrakiita that he conferred on Hutuga large 
tracts of land in the country north of Mysore, including 
Banavasi and several other districts {Epig. Ind., vi, 50). 
Other e|)igra[)hieal records confirm this story. A celebrated 
Kanarese poet, Pampa or Hampa, lived at this time at Laksh- 
mesvav, in the Dh.arwar country, and about the year 941 wrote 
his Adipurdna and Panipahhdrata. 

Between the years 962 and 970, during the reign, probably, 
of the Chola king Parantaka II, grandson of Parantaka 1 and 
nephew of that Rajaditya who was killed at Takkola, an 
expedition was sent by the ('hola sovereign to demand from 
king Udaya III the Piindya crown and insignia which were 
in his possession. The Tamils invaded Ceylon, completely 
defeated the islanders, captured the insignia, and returned in 

* UJajeiidiram plates of Prithivipaii II, South-Ind, Inscr., ii, 387. 
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triumph. According to the Mahavansa, Udaya subsequently 
sent an army and recovered the treasure. 

By the end of the tenth century the R.ashtrakuta dynasty The 
was at an end for ever. Its fall seems to have been accelerated 
by the serious attacks made on the 1 )eccan by king Harshadeva, yas. 
of Malwa', who penetrated as far as the flanga territories in 
Mysore, which he held for a sht)rt time ; but the immediate 
cause was the triumph of the arms of Taila II, a descendant 
of the former family of Western Chalukyas, which had been 
ejected by the RashtrakCitas two centuries earlier. 'J'his prince 
regained for the Chalukyas all the Kanarese districts, and 
established a new dynasty, that of the Western Chalukyas, 
which was destined to become very powerful. He strengthened 
his ]X)sition by marrying a Rashtrakuta ])rincess. His reign 
began in a. n. 973 4, and he lived till 996—7. Shortly after 
his accession an attempt was made by the W^estern (ianga, 
Permanadi Marasimha, to restore the fortunes of the Rashtra- 
kutas by raising to the tbrone a grandson of king Krishna 111 , 
but it altogether failed. 'Paila's possessions included parts of 
Bellary and Mysore. 

The result of this ChaUikyan success was to strengthen The 
greatly the ])owerof the Cholas, so that their cnergeiic sovereign ^^hulas. 
Rajaraja I (a.p. 985-1012) was enabled to carry out extensive 
schemes of conquest. Between a.d. 985 and 999 he overran 
some Eastern ('halukyan territory, defeated the Canga king of 
Mysore, who had been weakened by the fall of the Rashtrakiitas, 
and overcame the Pandyans of Madura. By a.d. iooi he had 
subdued the Kalinga country on the east coast, and about 
A.D. 1002 he claims to have conquered Ceylon. The truth of 
this is apparent from the Mahavansa, which states that at this 
period the Tamils greatly oppressed the islanders, that Anur- 
adhapura was sacked and the holy plai:es destroyed, and that 
king Mihindu V and his queen were captured by the (?h6las. 

A few years later the Cholas sent over an army of 100,000 men 
to capture prince Kasyapa, alias Vikrama Bahu, of Ceylon, 
but were unsuccessful. There was constant war between the 
Tamils and Singhalese after this for a century and a half, till 
the reign of the great Parakrama Bahu, who consolidated the 
kingdom of Ceylon (a.d. 1164-97). Rajaraja about the year 
1007 overran and jiillaged the southern portion of the Western 
Chalukya country, but was driven back. 

In the first half of the tenth century there was much The 
confusion at the Eastern Chalukya capital. After the death 
*/■ F. A. S., 1903, p. 547; Kpig. Ind., i, 225-O. 
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Chahilf- of ] 5 lilina 1 in a.d. yi8, there appears to have been a 
series of revolts and massacres, for in the ensuing sixteen 
years no less than seven kings sat on the throne, five of 
whom ruled for less than a year. Inuring the ensuing forty 
years three kings ruled, and then (a.o. 973) began a period of 
twenty-seven years, during which there was no king at all. 
This was the year of the restoration of the Western Chnlukyas 
under 'I’aila 11 . In the year 998 9, the anarchy in the Kastern 
Chalukyan dominions was apparently put an end to by the 
Chola king, Rajaraja, who first conquered the Vengi country 
and then retired, after placing on the Chalukyan tbnme a 
prince of the royal house called Saktivarman, who reigned 
for twelve years \ 

Crushed down originally by the two branches of thti 
Chalukyas in the se\enth century, and still further humbled 
by the Rashtrakiitas, the I’allavas, wlu) at one time seemed in 
a fair way to become the ])aramount rulers of Southern India, 
were now confined to a small territ(,rv with no possibility of 
e,\|)ansion, and the C’holas had it all their own way. We 
hear little of the Pallavas after the end (jf the tenth century ■; 
and when the Eastern Chalukyan king Vimaladitya (a.d. 
1011-22) married Rajaraja’s daughter, and his successors 
occupied the joint throne of the Cholas and Eastern Chalukyas, 
these kings swayed the destinies of all the South. 

It may be as well to finish the story of the Eastern Chalukyas 
before going back to the general histtiry at the end of the tenth 
century. Vimaladitya'', as already mentioned, married Raja¬ 
raja Chula’s daughter; his son * married another Chula 
princes.s, and so did his grandson, each lady being the 
daughter of the sovereign, d'his resulted in the children of 
the marriages growing uj) Cholas at heart. Whether the final 
coalition was effected by actual invasion on the part of the 
Chalukyas or by failure of heirs to the Chola male line is not 
certain, but in a.d. 1070 the Eastern ('halukyan king Raj- 
endra ascended the Chola throne and assumed the name of 
Kulottunga Choladeva I ; and after this event history regards 
him as a Chola. A 'I’amil poem, referred to by Dr. Fleet, .says 

' IvJ., vi, 349 

- Dr. Fleet dates their final downfall at A. n. 977 {/iowbay GazeUeer, 
vol. i, pt. ii, p. 332). 

* See Dr. Fleet’s summary of this history in hid. kx, 277 ff. 

* Rajaraja. He lived at Kajahmundry, A.D. 1022-63. Nannaya- 
hhatta, the first Telugu translator of the Mahabkiirata, wrote his work, 
according to tradition, at Rajaraja's direction, at Rajahniundry {Rf'd- 
Ind., V, 31). 
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lliat his capital was in the C^holu country, but that he held his 
court at Kanchi, the former capital of the Pallavas, whose 
sovereignty was now at an end. Eilhana’s VikrmnankadeiHi- 
chariira declares that RSjendra, whom he calls ‘ Rajiga,’ seized 
the Chola throne and dispossessed its rightful occupant, the 
Chola Adhiraja. I'his may well be the case. What is certain 
is that after A.n. 1070 the joint country was called Chola, and 
that Vengi became the capital of a ])rovince administered by a 
member of the now Chola royal family. Here, therefore, ends 
the story of the Eastern Chalukyas. (For the date sec Efig. 
Eld., vi, 335.) 

Seeing that the eleventh century was a vi'ry important 
one in Southern India, it will be well to observe the j)osition 
of affairs at the close of the tenth century. At that time the 
Eastern Chalukyas were weakened by internal dissensions. 
'The W'estern Chalukyas were once mort; triumjihant, and 
ruled the whole of the Deccan from the western sea to the 
Eastern Clullukyan frontier ; having as vassals man) powerful 
hereditary families, among others the Kattas i)f Kundi, the 
Kadambas of Eanavasi and Hangal, the .Si la haras of Kolhapur, 
who ruled at 'I'agara (a very ancient cit)' recently shown by 
Dr. Fleet to be identical with 'i’er in the Csiriana! lad District 
of the Nizam’s Dominions)and the Sindas of Erauibarage, 
or Yelburga. 'J'he.se had been mostly feudatory to the early 
Chalukyas, and to the Rashtrakutas; and they now again 
submitted to Western Chalukyan domination. North of the 
Eastern ('haliikyas on the east coast were the Cangas of 
Kalinga. 'The Mysore country was as usual much divided, 
its principal ruling dynasty, that of the IVestern Cangas of 
'J'alakad, being now weakened and shorn of at least part of its 
territory by the ChOlas^. 'The Pallavas were try this time 
crushed ; the Chblas were rising rapidly to great power ; the 
Pandyas were ruling their own ccruntry, but of little account. 
'I'he Rashtrakutas have disappeared from history. 

From this point we will first ma}) out the history of the 
Deccan for a cou])le of centuries, and then sketch the course 
of events in the extreme .South during the sami' period, making 
a fresh start from about the end of the twelfth century. 

Taila II, then, the re-establisher of the fortunes of the 
Western Chalukyas, died in a.d. 996-7. Passing over two or 
three kings about w'hom little is known, we come to Jaya- 
simha II (a.d. ior8), who fought with king Bhoja cif Malwa, 
and with the Chola .sovereign Rajendra. He was succeeded 
' J. R. S. tor 1901, p. 537 ff. Tnd., iv, 2.21. 
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about 1044 by Somesvara (Ahavanialla) I, who fixed his 
residence at Kalyani. An inscription states that in his reign, in 
a year that must have been before 1060, the Cholas invaded 
his territories, but were driven back, the leader losing his life 
on the hank of the 'I'ungabhadra ; and the story is confirmed 
by Bilhana, who adds that Somesvara penetrated as far as 
Kanchi and stormed the Chola capital, driving its ruler into 
the jungles. This event, if it occurred, would naturally not be 
alluded to in Chola inscriptions, but we have proof even on 
that side that the Cholas were at this time fighting with the 
West Chalukyas ; for some ('hola inscriptions state that their 
king defeated Somesvara at Koppam (?) on the upper Tunga’, 
while we have an inscription at Belatur in Mysore which states 
that Rajendra Chola 1 tajncpjered the Ganga country prior to 
A. n. 1033’, and another of Rajadhiraja Chola, engraved about 
1048'’, stating that that king ‘took the palace of the Chera 
king.’ He also captured the fortress of Kampili on the 
'I'ungabhadra, and burnt the Chalukyan king's palace there \ 

It seems that, on his return northwards from Kanchi, Som¬ 
esvara passed Siddhasattam (Sidhout) and Srisailam, where 
records of his charities are still t(j he seen engraved on stone. 
King Somesvara was also at war with Bhoja of Malwa and 
Kama of the Kalachuris, the latter f)f whom appears to have 
conquered Kalinga at this period. One of Somesvara’s sons 
governed the Nolambavadi province, having Kampli on the 
'I'ungabhadra as his capital. 'I'lie king’s death, which (jccurred 
in A. I). 1069, is described by Bilhana, and the story is thus 
summarized by Dr. Bhandarkar:— 

‘ VV’hen he observed his end approaching, he caused himself 
to be taken to the banks of the Tungabhadra. He bathed 
in the waters of the river, and gave away a great deal 
of gold in charity. 'I'hcn entering the river again, he pro¬ 
ceeded until the w’ater reached his neck, and, in the din 
caused by the waves and a number of musical instruments, 
drowned himself'^'.’ 

His son, Somesvara 11 , reigned for a short time, and then 

* c. g. Hultzsch’s South Indian {nscriptious, ii, 303; )ii,32, 53, j8, 64. 

* Epig. hid., vi, 31 . ’ Epig. hid., iv, 316. 

* The reign of Uajadhiraja Ca. n. 1018-53) was very important. Inscrip¬ 
tions show that he defeated the I'andyans and Keralas, as well as four 
kings of Ceylon, and the tiuth of this is attested by the Singhalese 
Mahavansa (ch. Ivi). The assertion that he was victorious in his campaigns 
against Ahavanialla, howeier, is not fully proved; and, according to 
Chalukyan inscriptions, he lost his life in the battle of Koppam. 

Bhandarkar’s ‘Karly History of the llekkan,’ Bomb. Gaz., vol. i, pt. ii, 
pp. 315-6. 
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was deposed by a brother, Vikramaditya VI, in circumstances 
that must be recorded. Vikramaditya had lieen the leader 
of his father’s forces in their victorious campaigns. At his 
brother’s acx-ession Vikramaditya submitted to him, but 
quarrels soon arose, and increased to such a j)itch as to lead to 
civil war, in the course of which Vikiamaditya defeated the 
army of his brother. Afterwards he seems to have gone about 
fighting on his own account. Jayakesi 1 , chief of the Goa 
Kadambas, submitted to him, and so did the Keralas of 
Malabar, while he arranged a truce with the Ch 51 as after 
suffering a defeat at their hands at Kudal-Sangama. A Chola 
revolution followed, and in the entl the 1^’aslern Chalukyan 
king R.ajendra seized the Chola throne in the manner already 
stated. 'This was in 1070. Vikramaditya, who had mar¬ 

ried a Chola i)riucess, had attempted to forestall Kajendra 
by ])lacing on the t'hola throne his own wife’s brother, but 
as soon as In’s back was turned Kajendra had seized upon 
the throne. Vikram.aditya therefore marched on Kauchi, 
but was attacked in rear, at RajC-ndra’s suggestion, by king 
Somesvara. In the battle which ensued Vikramaditya was 
cf)mpletely victorious, and he deposed Somesvara and seized 
for himself the throne of the Chiilukyas. He seems to have 
been actually crowned in a.d. 107G. 

Vikramaditya had a long and comiiaratively peaceful reign. 
He was liberal, tolerant, and a patron of learning. Bilhana 
flourished in his reign, and was made chief Bandit at his court. 
Vijii.anesvara.author of the celebrated legal work, \\\iiMitCiksharo, 
was ])atronized by him. In roy5 he gave a grant to a Buddhist 
vt/nira, one of the last acts of royal favour accorded to Buddhism, 
then in its decay. Bilhana states that the king’s brother, Jaya- 
simha, viceroy of Hanavasi, rebelled, and was defeated in a 
pitched battle. But the most important political event of his 
reign was the rise.of the Hoysalas. 'I'he Ganga dynasty of 
Talakad^ lierpetually attacked by the Cholas, I’andyas, and 
others, had by this time been failing in strength for some 
years ; and about the middle of the eleventh century the 
Hoy.salas, a feudatory family residing at Dorasamudra, the 
modern Halcbid in Mysore, sprang into power. They 
seem to have been constantly at feud with the Kadambas 
of Banavasi and Hangal, whom after a time they dis- 
pos.sessed. The Hoysala chief Vinayaditya was a noted 
warrior, and his son fought in the north (probably under 
the Chalukyas) against Bhoja of Malwa. In the reign of 
Vikramaditya the Hoysalas suddenly attacked the south- 
VOL. 11. z 
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western territories of the Chalukyas, ruled by a certain Acha, 
or Achugi, of the Sinda family of Yelburga, by whom they 
were defeated. Acha also defeated a rising of the Kadambas 
of Goa, whose capital he seized and burned, and further 
crushed an attack by Bhoja, one of the Silahara feudatories 
of Karad, about the year 1117. We have no means of 
knowing what it was that gave rise to these attempts on the 
part of the great vassal families, but tliey must have caused 
the king considerable trouble. Ballala I, son of Vinayaditya, 
was possessed of the headship of the Iloysalas in 1103, and 
he made war on and (.>vereame tlie Santara king of Humeha 
in Mysore. His successor, Vishnuvardhana, alias Bittiga, 
seized Talakad, tlie Gaiiga capital, and pul an end for ever to 
the Ganga dynast\, which thereupon disappears from history. 
The Cholas, now in great jiowcr, being amalgamated with the 
Kaslern Chalukxa.s, held for a time at least the Kurnool 
jtrovinces of the ^\'eslcrn Chalukyas during this reign, for 
there are insenptirms e.vtant which prove Chola sovereignty 
over that tract in a. d. 1108 and 1123 {Kurnool District 
Manual, p. 21). The occupation, however, does nut seem to 
have been prolonged. 

Somesvara 111 succeeded Vikramaditya in 1126 on the 
Ch.iluk}an throne. His reign was [leaceful, and so was that of 
his successor, Jagadekamalla 11 (1138-49), excejit for attacks 
by the Hoysalas and Kadambas, which were successful!) 
met by the feudatory Sinda chief, I’erinildi 1 , who jiursued 
the invading Hoysalas even as far as their cajiital, Hora- 
samudra. But the power of the Chalukyas ncjw began to 
decline in si>ite of these successes. Ramanuja, the great 
Vaishnava reformer, belongs to this period, though his e.xact 
date is doubtful. One Hindu author gives it as a. n. 1127-8. 

Jagadekamalla was succeeded by Taila 111 (1150—6), 
with whom the Chalukya sovereignly practically came to 
an end; fi>r a feudatory, Bijjala the Kalachuri, who was 
Taila's commander-in-chief, revolted, and with the aid of the 
Kolhapur chief and others drove Taila 111 from his throne 
in 1156. The unfortunate monarch also suffered another 
defeat at the hands of I’roda Raja, of the KakatTya dynasty of 
Warangal, and died, an outcast from his realm, in 1162. 

Bijjala proclaimed himself independent, and ruled till 1167, 
when he either abdicated in favour of his son Sovideva 
(whose latest known date is 1177), or, as one romantic account^ 
goes, was murdered by his minister Basava, the leader of the 
religious sect of Siva-worshippers called Hingayats. Dr. Fleet 
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shows good reason for believing that the former story is correct. 
Three other princes of the house followed in quick succession, 
and in 1183 the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas was re 
established for a short time in the person of Somesvara IV, 
son of Taila III. We hear of him for only six years longer, 
the latest date being 1189; and by 1192 both Western 
Chalukya and Kalachuri sovereignties were swept out of exis¬ 
tence by the Yadavas of Deogiri from the north, and by 
the Hoysalas from the south. It was during this disturbed 
period that the great astronomer, Bhaskaracharya, author of 
the Siddhiinta Siromani, flourished, having been born in 
1114. 

In I 191-2 the Hoysala king, Ballala II, assumed royal titles. The 
He had previously frustrated an attempt on the part of the 
Chalukyas to regain their power in the Ueccan, and com¬ 
pletely defeated the Deogiri Yadava king Bhillaiua at Lak- 
kundi, near Gadag, the Yadava apparently losing his life in 
the battle. 'I'hen he established himself as ruler over a large 
portion of the Deccan, which he held till his death in a.u. 
1211-12. In the course of his campaign against Bhillania, 
Ballala II crossed the Krishna river and reduced the 
country about Bcllary, Gooty, and Kurugod. 

I'hc history of this tract being now brought down to 
the end of the twelfth century, we return to the southern 
kingdoms. 

It has been seen that the Eastern tJhalukyas united with The 
the Cholas, and that Rajendra, the Chalukya, acquired, in 
.4.1). 1070, the Chola crown. Henceforth he was called Kulot- 
tunga Chola I, and the whole united kingdom beeaine Chola. 

The Pallavas were completely crushed, and their capital, 
Kanchi, became the Chola capital. 'I'he Pandyas seem to have 
also succumbed, for they never again rose to their former height, 
and Chola inscriptions expressly record their complete defeat 
(e.g. Epig. I>id., v, 104). We know of Pandya princes hold¬ 
ing sway at various places, e.g. in the Nolambavadi coun¬ 
try of North My.sore and the neighbourhood, from a. d. 1112 
to about 1170, and at Gooty in 1253, but they were feudatory 
to the ruling families; in 1251 we hear of a Sundara Pandya 
who fought the Hoysalas ‘, and we have a number of names 
and dates between 1252 and 1567 {Epig. Ind., vii, 17, &c.) ; 
but it seems safe to assume that after a. d. 1070 the Cholas 

' This is Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251-68). A second king of the 
same name is mentioned by Marco Polo, who calls him ‘ Sender Bandi.’ 
Maravarma Kulasekhara II is the ‘ Kales Dcwai ’ of Firishta. 


7 . 2 
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were the paramount power in .Southern India. I’hey were 
much concerned with (’eyIon. 

In A. D. 1065 (?) the throne of Ceylon had been seized by 
Vijaya Bahu I, a usurper, and a few years later he defeated 
the 'i'amil invaders. Under Parakrama Bahu 1 (1164-97) 
the Singhalese attacked botli the Pandya and Chdla terri¬ 
tories, and claim to have cajjtured Madura : but as they soon 
afterwards retired, it is clear that they gained little from the 
invasion. From this time forward the 'I’amil jxiwer in Ceylon 
increased. 

The .South It is advisable, as before, to distinguish the jiosition of affairs 
of at the end of the twelfth century before proceeding. 'I'he 

twelfth Cholas were then itracticallv su|)reme over all the .South, though 

century. Paiidyas still ruled in Madura, and the (iholas were con¬ 

fined to their etwn and the I’alltiva dominions. To their north, 
the Warangal Ganapatis h;id seized on the Telugu country 
ruled by the Eastern Chalukyas. North of the Ganajiatis was 
the kingdom of Orissa. In the Dec'tan, the Deogiri Yadavas 
from the north and the Htnsalas from the south were strug¬ 
gling for supremac)', while the Rattas and the Kadambas of 
Goa were di.sjtuting posse.ssion of the Ivower Konkan and 
parts of the countrj' above the Ghats. 'I'hese last were soon 
afterwards crushed by the Yadavas. 

'J’he As for the Kakatiyas of Warangal, they were a family which, 

Kakatiyas. fjj,. jj,. judged from the meagre records available, 

had for man) generations ruled large portions of what are 
now the Niznm’s Uominions, but always as feudatories to the 
supreme dynasties. 'I'he reeent changes of sovereignt)' had 
made them indei)endcaU, like s(j many others of the great 
\assal states ; and the)' had begun to s|)read. 'I’beir conquest 
of the Eastern Chfilukya (now Chola) territory about the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers as far as the coast seems to have 
taken place beff)re the year a.u. 1175. 

The The chief interest in the Ueccaii at the beginning of the 

Yadavas. thirteenth century centres in the Deogiri Yadavas and the 
Hoysala.s. 'Phis family of Yadavas is generally known as belong¬ 
ing to Deogiri, though that place was not their capital till early 
in the thirteenth century. 'I’bey belonged to one of the ruling 
feudatory families; but after the fall of the Chalukyas they 
became inde])endent, and pressed southwards to contend for 
the sovereignty of the Deccan with the Hoysalas and Kala- 
churis. The Kalachuris being overthrown, the Yadavas were 
left face to face with the Hoysalas, Bhillama had assumed 
royal titles in a.d. 1187. He seems to have lost his life at 
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Lakkundi, as above stated. His son, Jaitugi (1191 t2io'I, 
is said to have overcome Rudra, ‘ Lord of tlie Tailangas,’ 
i.e. the Kakatlya king of Warangal, and to have liberated 
from prison a prince of that dynasty called Cianapati, whom he 
raised to be ' Lord of the Andhra country.’ Whether this was 
so or not the Kakatlyas appear to liave successfully held 
their ground against the Vadavas. 'The next king, Singhana 
(i2ro~47), was constantly at war. He fought successfully in 
(lujaratand Malwfi; but so far as Southern India is concerned 
his principal achievements were the complete defeat by his 
viceroy, Vichana, of the Hoysalas, who lost most of their \)os- 
sessions in the Deccan, and of the Silah.aras, Raltas, and Kadam- 
bas of Goa. Singhana encouraged the study of astronomy; 
and two descendants of Bh.nskaracharya, namel)’, his grandson 
Ghangadeva and his grand nephew .Anantadeva, were chief court 
astrologers under him. Vichana claims to have penetrated so 
far south as to have set up a jiillar of victory in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the f'auvery. Singhana’s successor was Krishna II 
(1247-60) ; and he was followed by Mahadeva (1260-71), who 
also warred against the Rattas, and this time so successfully 
that he accom[)lished their complete subjugation. He effectually 
kept down the Hoysalas also. Roth Krishna and Mah.adeva 
appear to have been on friendly terms with the Ganapatis of 
Warangal. It is recorded of Mahadeva, in an inscription, that 
the people of NVarangal were so afraid of his power that they 
placed a woman on the throne, knowing she would be .safe at 
his hands. This refers to the Ganapati queen, Rudramma, 
widow* of Ganajiatideva, who ruled from 1257 to 1295. It 
was in her reign that Marco I’olo, the Venetian, \isited the 
east coast of India. He records (Yule’s edit., ii, 295) not 
only that a woman had been reigning over that country for 
forty years, but that ‘sbe had admini.stered her realm as well as 
ever her husband did, or better; and as she was a lover of 
justice, of equity, and of peac;e, she w'as more beloved by tho.se 
of her kingdom than ever was lady or lord of theirs before.’ 
Mahadeva’s chief adviser was the well-known author Hemadri. 

In the 'I’amil country, the well-known jioems called the Nannttl 
belong to the early thirteenth century. 

The Hoy.salas, in great power at the beginning of the thir- The 
teenth century, but hard pressed by the Vadavas in the north, Hoysal 
now used all their endeavours to crush their southern enemies. 

Their king, Narasimha II, began his reign by making an ex¬ 
pedition into the Chola country in 1222. Succeeding in this, 

’ Or, possibly, daogbier. 
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he afterwards, in 1231-2, organized a second expedition to 
rescue the Chola king from the clutches of the Pallava chief 
Perufljingadeva. Inscriptions at .SrTrangam prove thisNara- 
simha II lost, owing to Yadava aggressions, most of his 
northern territories; and his son and successor, Vira Som- 
esvara (1234-54), fixed his capital at Vikramapura (modem 
Kannanur), close to Srirangam, in a year which must have 
been previous to 1242“. Hoysala influence was strong in the 
South after this date. The Chola Rajaraja III died in 1243, 
and it is probable that his territories were dismembered, part 
being seized by Perufijingadeva. This was the beginning of 
the end of the old kingdom. 

Mahadeva’s nephew, the Yadava R.amachandra, succeeded 
him, and lived till 1309. He succeeded in repressing the 
Hoysalas, and seized their old capital. Me governed all the 
territory formerly held by the ^Vestern Chalukyas. and in 
addition the whole of the Konkan and part of Mysore. 
^\'arangal marched with his lands on the east, and in the south 
he was at peace with the Cholas. The Warangal Ganapatis 
seem to have been his mftst formidable opponents. But 
now all this was to be changed. The Muhammadans were 
pushing down from the north, and so far as the Deccan was 
concerned the Hindu period was drawing rapidly to a close. 

In A.D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji, nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jalal-ud-dln, invaded the Deccan with a small body of horse, 
and appeared so suddenly before 1 leogiri that Ramachandra, 
panic-stricken and in the belief that the invaders represented 
the advanced guard of an immetise host, made poor show of 
resistance and took refuge in the upper citadel of his capital. 
He parleyed with the leader of the strangers, and agreed to 
pay a large sum of money on his retirement. Before the 
amount was settled, however, Ala-ud-din was attacked by the 
king’s son, Samkara, and after he had beaten the Hindus he 
raised his demands. Provi.sions were very scarce in the 
citadel, which had been totally unprovided for a siege; and 
the investment being very clo.se Ramachandra finally sub¬ 
mitted, paid an immense ransom, promised to send annual 
tribute to Delhi, and ceded Ellichpur and its dependencies. 

In 1307 Ala-ud-din, now emperor, sent Malik Kafur against 
Deogiri with an army, alleging as excuse non-payment of the 
tribute. Ramachandra was seized and sent to Delhi, where 

' Epig. IttJ., vii, i6o(T. 

^ Dr. Hultzsch’*for 189l-j. printed in Madras Govern¬ 
ment Order of August 6, JSga, No. 544. 
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he. was for a short time detained. In 1309, being sent to the 
Deccan to reduce the Ganapati king of Warangal, Malik Kaffir 
halted on his way at Deogiri and was hospitably entertained 
by the king. Passing on he attacked and reduced Warangal. 

In 1310 he again visited the Deccan, his mission this time 
being the reduction of the Hoysalas ; and on arrival at Deogiri 
he found that R.lmachandra had died, and that his son 
Samkara was now king. He pushed on southwards, entered 
Mysore, advanced against Dorasamudra, captured it, sacked 
die beautifully sculptured temple there, expelled the Hoysalas, 
and penetrated as far as the Malabar coast. He seems to have 
also effected the' complete reduction of the i’andyas, for there 
is no reasonable doubt that Madura was, from 1310 to 1358, 
governed by Muhammadan rulers. On Samkara’s refusing 
tribute, be was altackeil in 1312, captured, and slain. 'I’lie 
whole f)f the Deccan was overrun and wasted, the temples 
plundered, and enormous booty sent to Delhi. A recently 
published inscription seems to prove that in the year 1316 
the Ganapati king Pratapa Rudra II had conquered the 
Chola country, Kanchi being tributary to him’. In 1318 
Kutb-ud-din Mubarak, emperor of Delhi, led an army to the 
Deccan in order to punish Hariiialadeva, son-in law of king 
Ramachandra, who had attempted to regain the kingdom for 
his family. Haripaladeva was seized, flayed alive, and Itis 
head set up over the gate of Deogiri. Thus the Ytldava 
dynasty came to an end. 

In 1327 Muhammad 'I'ughlak of Delhi completed the Vijaya- 
destruction of the Hoysalas and declared their territories ■'^(1®''- 
annexed to his empire. From this period the whole of the 
Deccan lay under the foot of the Muhammadan conquerors, 
and we enter on an entirely new chapter of history. The 
southern kingdoms continued to exist in name for a few years ; 
but in reality the whole peninsula south of the 'I'ungabhadra 
and Krishna rivers, terror-stricken at the Muhammadan 
advance, coalesced under the leadership of two brothers, 
whose birth and origin is unknown but whose brave attitude 
in the face of danger rallied all the Hindus round them. In a 
very few years these new leaders established an empire to 
which all the old kingdoms of the South submitted, and 
founded a great city called Vijayanagar, destined to become 
its capital, and probably the largest and wealthiest city ever 
occupied by Hindus. Its kings kept the Muhammadans at 
bay for over two centuries, d'he brothers were called Harihara 

* Epig. vii,p. ij8 . 
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and Bukka, and they were assisted, it is said, by the celebrated 
Madhavac;harya, who became their minister’. 'I'he kings of 
\'ijayanagara called themselves by the Kanaresc title of Raya, 
instead of Raja, they being themselves Kanarese by birth, 
and their capital being in the Katiarese country. 

In 1344 a Muhammadan army received such a severe defeat 
at the hands of this mushroom power that the historian 
I'irishta declares that for a short time the emperor of Delhi 
was shorn (jf all his possessions in the 1 )t-ccan except l)eo- 
giri. He states that the stand made by the Hindus was 
caused by a combination (if the W’arangal 'I'elugus with the 
Hoysalas of Mysore, headed by a i)rincc of each dynasty ; 
that Warangal was recaptured from the Muhammadans, and 
that it was a Hoysala prince who founded \'ija)anagar. 

'The new state was greatly aided by dissensit)ns among the 
enemy, for the Muhammadans of the Deccan at this period 
revolted against 1 )i‘lhi, and establishetl their own kingdom of 
the Bahmanis at Gulbarga in 1347, which lasted nearly a 
century and a half. It was to this new kingdom and its 
successors tliat Yijayanagar, now representing the united South, 
was continually opposed. Warangal lasted for some time longer, 
but more as a name than a reality. Its prince was attacked by 
the Bahmani Sultan in 1371 and put to death, but the country 
W’as not definitely annexed to Gulbarga till 1424. Inscriptions 
at KanchT seem to prove conclusively that the Chdlas were, as 
early as 1365, comjdetely merged in Yijayanagar; and Hindu 
government was restored at Madura, the old Pandya capital, by 
Bukka Raya’s nephew Kampana II Ind., vi, 324 ff.). 

Henc eforth Madura also was a province of Yijayanagar. 

The first of the great wars between the Hindus and their 
invaders broke out in 1366. .Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani was the aggressor. Checked at the outset at Mudkal 
in the Raichur Doab, he eventually defeated Bukku of 
Yijayanagar, and the latter fled to Adoni, which the Sultan 
attacked. A ])itched battle ensued in which the Hindus were 
defeated, and Yijayanagar was besieged. The siege failed, 
but before Muhammad retired northwards he slaughtered 
without mercy the inhabitants of the country, which he ruth¬ 
lessly laid w'aste. Muhammad’s successor Mujahid again 
declared w’ar in 1375. Adoni was taken and Yijayanagar 
again besieged. The capital w’as stoutly defended, and the 
Sultan had a very narrow escape of losing his life from his 

‘ It seems certain that he was minister to Bukkn, but somewhat doubt¬ 
ful whether he was so to the elder brother, Harihara. 
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own recklessness. l‘’iiiling to effect an entrance, the invaders 
retired to Adoni, and, failing there also, inarched homewards. 
In 1378 Mujahid was murdered and there was iieacc for some 
years. In the next year Ilukka died and was succeeded by 
his son Harihara II. According to an inscription this kuig 
drove the Muhammadans out of Goa, but beyond this little is 
known of his reign. He was succeeded in 1399 by his son 
Bukka II, who, shortly before his father’s death, had suffered 
a disastrous defeat at the hands of the then Sultan h'Iro/, 
Shah, and had fled to Vijayanagar for refuge. Bukka withheld 
tribute, but otherwise ruled in pcac’c. In 1406 Heva Ra)a I 
came to the throne, and almost immediately caused another 
war with the Bahmanis by a foolish escapade—raiding into 
Muhammadan territory in the endeavour to sci/e a beautiful 
girl, daughter of a farmer at Mudkal, for his harem. h’hoz 
Shah was again successful, and A'ijayanagar had once more 
to submit to an investment. J'he Kaya was dri%en on this 
occasion to such straits that, in order to shake (jff the enemy, 
he gave his daughter in marriage to the Muhammadan 
sovereign. h'irishta states that Firoz Shah behaved with 
great gallantry to his father-m-law, and tlescribes the mag¬ 
nificence of his reception in the Hindu cit>. 

'J'herc was again war in 1419, 1 )eva Raya II being king. 
Inroz Shah had made an attempt to reduce the fortress of 
Bangal, which belonged to Warangal, and the Raya, advancing 
to the help of his co-religionists, gained a cf)mplete victory 
over the Muhammadans. Firo/ Shah dietl in 1422, and was 
succeeded by Ahmad Shah 1 , who at once attacked J leva Raya 
with great boldness, and with such success that the Hindus 
once more fled to the cajiital. Peace was patched up by the 
payment of many years’ arrears of tribute, and the Sultan retired 
to Gulbarga. 'I’he final destruction of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal took place in 1424', when the Bahmani power was 
triumphantly carried to the eastern sea. A graphic description 
of Vijayanagar as it w'as in A.n. 1443 has been left us by 
Abdur Razzak, ambassador to I leva Raya II from Persia, 
who also describes the horrors which accompanied an attempt 
on the part of the king’s brother to murder the monarch and 
seize the throne. 

In 1443 the debatable land of the Raichur Doab once more 
passed into the hands of the Hindus, but only for a time. 
During the next half-century there was much internal dissen¬ 
sion and confusion at Vijayanagar, which ceased only when 
* Kirishta places this event in A.H. 3.:8 = a.u. 1424-5. 
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Narabimha, the minister, usurped the throne, about T490. 
Before this took place the Muhammadans had captured fioa 
and the Konkan from Vijayanagar, as well as the territories of 
Rajahmundry and Kondapalli from the king of Orissa, who 
had seized them on the downfall of Warangal. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah is even alleged to have penetrated northwards as far 
as Purl, and southwards t<] KahchT. While at Kondapalli in 
1481 he put to death his aged and blameless minister Mahmud 
Gawan, an act of ferocity so abhorrent to liis nobles that they 
revolted, and the Bahmani dynasty came to an end. On its 
ruins arose five separate kingdoms, created by the most power¬ 
ful chiefs of the l>eccan, and it was with them henceforward 
that the Rayas of Vijayanagar had to deal. 'I'hese were the Adil 
Shahis of Bijaijur, the Barid Shahis of Bidar, the Imad Shahis 
of Bcrar, the Nizam Shahis of .-Mimadnagar, and the Kulb Shahis 
of (jolconda. Adil .Shah proclaimed his independence in 1489, 
and soon afterwards fresh war broke out with Vijayanagar in 
consequence of R.aya Narasiinha having seized the Raichiir 
Doab, which had once more passed into Muhammadan hands. 
In the campaign of 1493 Hindus were driven out of the 
Doab. 'The Portuguese made their appearance on the coast 
under Vasco da (iama in 1498, and before long established 
themselves at Goa and other places. 

In 1509 the greatest of the Vijayanagar Rayas, Krishna- 
deva, succeeded to the throne. He was kindly disposed towards 
the Portuguese, desiring tr) secure for himself through them, 
to the exclusion of his enemies, the suppl)' f)f horses from 
Persia and Arabia, brought thence in Portuguese ships. In 
1513 Krishriadeva, having completed all his ])re])arations, 
which were on an enormous scale, set out on a career of con¬ 
quest. His first care, .after crushing a rebellion in Mysore, w.as 
to strengthen himself by the reduction of many places towards 
the east coast, which had been seized, some by the king of 
Orissa, some by the Golconda Sultan. In this he seems to 
have been completely successful. He certainly was so as 
regards the fortresses captured from Orissa : and, in spite c)f 
differences in the accounts given by Muhammadan historians, 
the balance of evidence is in his favour as regards his fights 
with Golconda. In 1520 Krishnadeva organized a grand 
attack on the forces of the Adil Shah, advancing into the 
Raichur Doab with an army, which, according to the Portu¬ 
guese chronicler Nuniz, who seems to have been an eyewitness, • 
aggregated over 700,000 fighting men. He defeated the Adil 
Shih in a pitched battle, and seized Raichur. 
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Dying in 1529 or 1530, Krishnadeva was succeeded l^y a weak 
and tyrannical prince called Achyutadeva, under whom the 
Hindu kingdom began to fall to pieces. 'The beginning of his 
reign saw the loss to the Hindus of the Raichur Doab, and a 
few years later he was besieged in his capital by the Adil Shah, 
and purchased peace only by enormous payments. He died 
in 1542, when the government passed into the hands of 
three powerful brothers, Rama, Tirumala, and ^'enkatadri, 
who held prisoner the rightful king Sadasiva, while at the 
same time ruling in his name. After a confused period of a 
few years, during which the several Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Deccan were continually at one another's throats, and eat;h 
in turn was trying to gain the aid of Vijayanagar against 
his rival, the fate of the Hindu emi)ire was decided by the 
ov'erbearing arrogance of Rama Raya, who so incensed his 
neighbours that the five Sultans of the Deccan agreed to 
sink their differences and combine in a grand attack on their 
common foe. In January, 1565, the joint forces joined battle 
with the Hindu army at a place north of the Tungabhadra 
and not very far from the capital. It is generally known as 
'I'alikot, though that village was at least 25 miles distant. The 
allies were victorious at all points; Rama R^^a was cap¬ 
tured and slain, and according to some authorities Venkatadri 
also lost his life in the battle, though this is doubtful ; 'rirumala 
fled to Vijayanagar with the enemy hard on his heels. Ciathering 
together all the wealth on which they could lay hands, the 
royal family fled southwards to Penukonda and deserted the 
capital. 'I'he Muhammadan armies entered the undefended 
city within three days from the battle ; and they halted there 
for six months, razing to the ground all the royal palaces and 
sacking the city so effectually that it has ever since remained 
a ruin ’. 'Fhus was destroyed the last important Hindu line 
of defence. 

Conclusion 

After the seizure and destruction of Vijayanagar, disunion 
and jealousies among the Muhammadan states again prevented 
common action, and little attempt was made for many years to 
carry out their conquest of the South. During this period 
representatives of the Vijayanagar rulers, taking refuge first at 
Penukonda and lastly at Chandragiri farther south, continued 
to exercise supremacy over the Hindus for about a century, and 
it was from a governor of one of their provinces that the 

1 These ruins show what a magnificent and extensive city existed here. 
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English ^Company received the grant of a piece of land 
at Madras in 1639. But this supremacy was only nominal, 
and their deputy-governors (sometimes dignified by the title 
of ‘ viceroys ’) and other local chieftains rapidly asserted inde¬ 
pendence. The most powerful among these were the Naiks 
{Nayaka) of Madura and the ^Vo(lcyars {UdaiyM) of Mysore ; 
but there were also innumerable |>etty chiefs called Poliyars. 

Meanwhile the Muhaininadan kings of liijai)ur and (lol- 
conda began to extend their power into the ‘Carnatic’ [moper 
(or Brdaghat) and the region below the Chats, but before they 
had consolidated their eoiuiuests the) \\cre themselves subju¬ 
gated by the Mughal emperor Aurang/eb in 1687. The acqui¬ 
sitions ofGolconda were placed under a ‘Xawab of the ( arnatic, 
with his capital at Arcot, subordinate to the Nizam of the 
Deccan at Hyderabad. The acquisitions of llijapur were less 
firmly held. Ha\ing been gained largely by .Marfiiha generals, 
they were ultimately reduced to little more than the .Mar 3 tha 
prineipality of Tanjore, and gave excuse ior many later Marath.a 
inroads. The Hindu government of Matlura lasted till 173O; 
that of My.soie till 17O1. Tanjore remained under its Naik 
till about I (>74, when it was conquered by Ekoji the Maratha, 
brother of the great .Sivaji, who himself captured Gooty and 
\'ellore with other territory in 1677- 1 descendants of 

Ekoji ruled at Tanjore till 1799. Mysore was seized by 
Haidar Alt in 1761, and remaineil under Muhammadan rule 
till the death of Tipu in 1799. After that ilate the British 
were practically supreme over all Southern India. 


R. SEW EEL. 
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CHAPTER X 


MUHAMMADAN INDIA (A.D. 6^7-1803) 

The history of Muhainniadan India falls natuially into 
three periods : (I) a time of incursions, ending in final conquest 
(637-1206) ; (11) the story of the kingdoms founded as a con¬ 
sequence of this first conquest (1206-1526) : and (III) the 
empire of the Mughals, commencing with the latest western 
conquest under Babar (1526-1803). 

I. Jncitrsions and Final Conquest (A.D. 637-1 zo6) 

From jircceding chapters it will have been seen that in the 
seventh century of our era India was, and had been for many 
generations, a country of which the open plains and river 
valleys were occu[)ied by a settled population devoted to 
agriculture and the arts, with a copious literature, a refined 
philosophy, and fully developed religions ; and living under a 
singular social system, which had gradually developed within the 
country itself. No doubt, many successive invaders-Greeks, 
Barihians, Scythians, and Huns—had entered India through 
the north-western pa.sses ; but all of them either returned 
whence they c:ame or were rapidly absorbed in the general 
population, and they have left few definite traces of their 
presence. IVith Islam it was different; its pressure from the 
M'est was more continuous, and the marked disparity in 
religious belief between the ancient inhabitants and these 
invaders produced far deeper and more lasting results. 

Muhammad died in 632, having launched on the world a 
religion which to this day has not altogether lost its missionary 
energy. Islam had become a militant faith even before its 
founder died ; and under his immediate successors its strength 
as an engine of jjolitical conquest was as great as, if not greater 
than, its success in converting the nations. In a few years 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia had succumbed to the new rulers and 
been forced to embrace tlie new religion. 

From the first India must have seemed a tempting prey to 
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the aggressive Arabs ; and one or two not very successful 
attemjits (a. d. 636-7) were made on it by way of the sea. I'he 
second Khalihdi, Umar (634-43), had a horror of naval expedi¬ 
tions ; and under the severe prohibition issued by him all 
further attempts against India in this direction came to an end. 
During the KhalTfat of Walid (705-15, January), Hajaj (d. July, 
714) was governor of Tersia. Under his orders his son-in-law 
Muhammad, son of Qasim, advani;ed through Makran and 
Baluchistan, and entered India. His success was immediate ; 
on the 2 isL of June, 712, the ruler of Dower .Sind was slain 
and the country taken. Muhammad, son of Qasim, finally 
))cnetrated as far as Multan, about 500 miles from the sea, 
and even reached the foot of the Himalayas. At this time 
Muhammadan armies were engaged in the subjugation of Spain 
to the west, and Khwarizm (Khiva) in the north. After 715, 
having spent three and a half years in Sind, Atuhammad was 
recalled by Sulaiman, brother and successor to AVahd, put into 
jirison, and tortured until he died. The hold of the Khahfahs 
on Sind and Multan was maintained with varying success until 
870-1, when those provinces w'ere handed over with Seistaii 
and Kerman to a local potentate, an adlierent of the Muham¬ 
madan faith, 'rhere were Muhammadan courts at Multan and 
Mansura (in Sind) in 915-16, wlien Alas'fidi visited the country ; 
and the governments were still strong and the land prosjierous 
at the time of Ibn Haukal’s journey in a. n. 976. By u. 1051 
a local dynasty, the Sumras, had seized jjower. 'I'hey are 
spoken of'by Klphinslone as Hindu Rajputs, though from some 
of their names it is mtirc than probable that they were 
Aluhammadans. In any case, the power of the Muhammadans 
in this small corner of India was on the wane, even if it had 
not wholly ceased. 

It is obvious, from this resume, that before the first flood of 
Aluhaminadan conquest had touched India it had almost ex¬ 
hausted its strength, and its eastward advance was entirely spent 
as soon as the valley of the Indus had been reached. 'I'he 
Arabs ceased to hold e.xclusive control over the movement of 
Islam, and took no further part in its expansion into India. 
Another race, advancing from another direction, was the 
appointed instrument for the effective conquest of India for the 
new faith. In the tenth century a Turkish slave of the fifth 
Samani ruler of Northern Persia founded a kingdom of his 
ow'n, fixing his capital at Ghazni, between Kabul and Kandahar. 
His fourth successor, Sabuktigin, consolidated this kingdom 
and extended its eastern frontier to Peshawar. 'Phis king’s son 
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and suc'cessor, Mahmud (born December 15, 967 ; succeeded 
998 ; died Ajiril 30, 1030), the greatest Muhammadan ruler of 
Ins time, began early in his reign a long series of incursions 
into India, the first in 999, the last in 1025-7, entering India, 
no less than fifteen times in those twenty-eight years. 

He began (999) with attacking some frontier towns, next 
(i 000-1) he defeated Jaipal, ruler of l^ahore. near I’eshawar, 
and took Wahind (Ohind) on the west of the Indus. Bhera 
on the left bank of the Jhelum river was allaikcd in 1004-5 ; 
in the following year, Multan on the Indus submitted and paid 
a contribution. In 1007—8 Sukh])al, who had revolted after 
being left in charge of the Indian comiuests, was brought under 
subjection once more. Again XN'ahind was attacked (1008—9), 
and Mahmud penetrated as far as Nagarkot (Kfingra) in the 
outer hills. After a year (1009 10) the Sutlej was I'ro.ssed and 
Taram (now d’arawari), near 'Thanesar, was reached. -Multan 
was once more the objective in 1010 11. I'lu' plundi’ring ol 
Nandana in the Sind-.Sagar Dofib (1013 14), and of I'hane.sar, 
east of the .Sutlej (1014-15), followed in close succession. U]) 
to this date, during si\tt;en years of constant activity, the 
fartliest point reached had been, in one direction, Multan, and 
in the other, 'I'hanesar and 'raiTun. 1 luring the remaining ten 
years of his active career, Mahmud began to extentl his raids 
much farther into the lieart of India. He cros.sed the Indus in 
October, 1018, and taking Earan (the modern Eulandshahr), 
Mahaban, and -Muttra on his way, reduced Kanauj (January, 
1019); and. after plundering towns as far cast as l-'atehiuir 
Hanswa, or even farther, ended his i-amiiaign witli a flying 
expedition across the Jumna into Eundelkhaiid. It was next 
the turn of Katehr (the. modern Rohilkhand), the region to 
the east and north of the (hinges : and in 1021 or 1022 a battle 
was successfully fought on the river Rfihab (either the Ram- 
ganga or the Sai). 'The years 1022—3 were devoted to fighting 
in the country west of I’eshawar ; but India proper enjoyed 
no long respite, for in 1023-4 the fortresses of (Iwalior in 
('entral India and of Kalinjar in Eastern Eundelkhand were 
attacked, and their rulers forced to make terms. Mahmud’s last 
expedition (1025—7), the most fruitful in plunder and the most 
memorable of them all, included the taking of .Somnath, the 
Hindu holy place on the sh(.>res of the Indian Ocean, in the 
jieninsula of Kathiawar, where immense booty was acquired, 
Mahmud died at (ihazni on April 30, 1030. 

Permanent absorption of conquered Indian territory does not 
seem to have presented itself to Mahmud’s mind. Hence his 
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unceasing activity and marvellous success in war did not result 
in imyjosing Muhammadan domini<jn on any part of India, 
beyond the confines of the comj)aratively small north-western 
corner adjoining his own territory, d’he Punjab seems to have 
felt his influence nu)st, and it was Iield Iienceforth by the 
Ciha/,navi kings as the frontier ])rovin('e of their realm. In 
the ruin which so(jn overtook that dj'iiasty, Mahmud’s feeble 
successors, on the loss of their ancestral capital, moved to 
I.ahore (1160), where they continueil to reign obscurely until 
finally set asiilc there also (ii8fi) by the (Ihorl kings, their 
supplanters at flhazni. 

A petty kingdom had for many years existed in Clhor, the 
country between Ghazni and Herat, hav ing its ca],)ilal at Inruz- 
koli. Ghiyas-ud dm Muhammad, son of Sam, succeeded to 
this throne in 1162 ; and eleven years afterwards (1173) he 
annexed Gha/nl, leaving his younger brother, Mu'izz-ud-dln 
Muhamniad, in command of thi' conquered territory. 'The 
latter turned his face almost at once towards India (1176); 
and licfore his death thirty yc^ars afterwards he had establi.shed, 
l)y his own efforts and those of his lieutenants, an enduring 
Muhammadan kingdom in Inilia, extending from Peshawar 
to the Ray of llengal. 

Muhatumad Ghori's earlier campaigns were itt the nature 
of rapid inclusions, after the fashion of Mahmud Ghaz- 
navi. In 1175-6 he ejected the local rulers of Multan, in 
1178-9 lie. returned to India, and, passing by Multan and 
U( hh, reached Nahrwfila in Gujarat, where he was defeated by 
Kile Rlum Deo and forced to beat a retreat. In 1181-2 the 
last Ghaznavi ruli-r bought off a threatened attack on Pahore ; 
the country of Sind, with its chief city, Debal, was next 
acquired (1182—3); three j-cars afterwards (1185-6) the 
Lahore territiiry was plundered, and in the next year re¬ 
united to the kingdom of Ghazm. In this first phase the 
invader had made somewhat slow ])rogress ; he was now to 
move more rapidly towards his goal. 

For several years India obtained a resiiite, while Mu'izz-ud- 
dm was occupied elsewhere in defending his brother’s kingdom 
from attack. At length, in 1191, he gathered together a great 
army for the conquest of India. Prithwu Rfij (otherwise called 
Rae Pithora), the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and Ajmer, in order 
to repel this advance took uj) a position near Tarain (now 
Tar.awari), about a hundred miles north of Delhi. A pitched 
battle took place, Mu'izz-ud-din was wounded, his defeated 
army retired on I^ahore, and finally he returned to Ghazni. 
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A garrison left in 'J'abarhinda defended the place against 
I’ritliw'I Raj for thirteen months. The interval had been well 
employed by Mu'iz/-ud-dm in restoring order t<i his army. 
When all was once more ready, he returned to avenge the 
disasters of the pre\ioiis year. 'The armies met again (1192) 
in the neighbourhood of 'J'ar.lin, when the victory remained 
with the invaders. I’rithwi Raj was taken prisoner and then 
slain ; the whole of his territoiy, as far as Ajmer (exeei)ting the 
city of Delhi itself), was subjugated. Qutb-ud-din, Ibak (of 
the Powerless Finger), a Rhalj sla^•e, was placed in command, 
and posted at Kuhram (now in the Patiala State). 

Qutb'ud din sex^n caj^tured Meerut, and in the following 
year (eirca January, 1193) he look possession of Delhi city, and 
of the fort of Roil (modern Aligarh) in the Doab. The t-aiiital 
was now established at Delhi. In 1194 Mu'izz-ud-din Ghon 
returned to India and led his lorces eastwards, until near 
Chandwar t)n the Jumna rivi-r (a place now in the Ktawah 
District) they met and overthrew R.aja Jai Chand, Rathoi, 
ruler of Ranauj. .\fter this success, he j)U&hed on to Benares 
and sackeil it. Muhammad Ghori returned to Ghazni, where 
his attention was taken up for some years with the suei'ession 
t(j his deceased brother's throne, involving many arrangements 
and a camjjaign in 'J’rans-Oxiana. 

.Meanwhile Qutb-ud-din, the king’s generalissimo in India, 
had not been idle. A rising at .\jmer under Hemraj, brother 
of Prithwi R.aj, was su])pressed (1194) ; an advance followed 
into Gujar.at, where Rae IJhim Deo was defeated and forced 
to seek refuge in the hills. Further trouble was given by the 
Hindus of that u gion, and on one occasion Qutb-ud-din was 
wounded and retired to .\jmc-r, where he was for a time 
invested (July .Vugusl, 1196). In December, 1196, ami 
January, 1197, the ad\ance on Gujarat was resumed ; and on 
h'ebruary 4, 1197, a complete \ictory was obtained ovei 

Rae Raran ol Chitt>i (now in the Udaijjur State). But a per¬ 
manent hold on Gujarat <;ould not be retained. In 1202-3 
Qutb-ud-din undertook an e.\))edition against the hill fort ol 
Ralinjar (in Eastern Bundelkhand), and by its reduction vast 
bt;oty and many t.aptives were acquired. On the return march, 
Mahoba (in Bundelkhand) was taken ; and thence, by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, Delhi was reac;hed, Budauii, north of the 
Ganges, having been overcome on the way. 

In 1205 -6, provoked by the turbulence of the Khokhai* 
(Gakhar) tribesmen in the hills north and north-west of I^hore, 
Mu'izz-ud-din returned to India. After suppressing this rising, 
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the king reached Inhere (February 22, 1206). 'raking but 
a short rest, he soon started on his way back to Ghazni. 
While he was encamped at a place called Daniya, a little to 
the west of the Jheluni river, some Muhammadan heretics 
rushed upon and slew him (March 15, 1206). At that date 
supreme liower had passed to the Muhammadans in all 
Northern India from I’eshawar tf) the Bay of Bengal. 'J'hesc 
Indian conquests had been governed through Satraps, mostly 
'J'urkish slaves, of whom the ff)ur principal at the time ol 
Mu'izz-ud-din’s death were (i) (^utb ud-dTn, Ibak, holding 
1 )clhi and I.ahore ; (2) 'Faj-ud-dln Jyaldii/., in the Kurram valley ; 
(3) N.asir-ud-dm, Qabajah, in Mult.an and .Sind ; (4) Muhammad, 
son of Bakhtyar, a free Khalj 'Turk, at I^knauti in Bengal. 
jMI of these governors now became practically indei)endent 
sovereigns. 


//. I\fit/tniiniiadaii Kingdoms, 1206-1526 
§ A. .Yortlicrn India A'ini;s 0/ JJeihi 

From the outset the kings of Delhi a.sscrted, and from time 
to time were able to enforce, suzerainty over the otlier Muham¬ 
madan states of Northern India. 'Diis pre-eminence may be 
attributed to several causes: the ability ol Qutb-ud-dm and 
his long connexion with India; the central ])osition of Delhi, 
with its comparative nearness to the bt>rder lands, whence the 
best fighters came ; an<l partly to the prestige of Ilindu times, 
which still clung t(.) the place. 

The thirty years of conquest which began in 1176 must 
have been attended with much loss of life and destriu'tion of 
property. Political supremacy had been easily secured ; some 
pitched battles and a vi<'tory or two usually sufficed, and the 
Hindu ruler at once succumbed. But the <'oncjueror’s hold 
on the country could not, at this stage, have amounted to 
much more than a military occujiation. Apart from the 
violence connected with the suppression of armed resistance, 
we do not find that the victors displayed any excessive zfeal in 
imposing their religion, which seems, for the most jiart, to have 
sat somewhat lightly upon themselves. Such matters were 
allowed to take their course, and Islam filtered gradually into 
the population through intermarriage and immigration, eoupled 
with the thousand inducements which, in those earlier ages, 
led to the adoption of the ruler’s faith. Muhammadans prefer 
town life, and thus congregated in the lowns. 'Fheir princijml 
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oc'ciipation was tlial of SDidiers or armed messengers, but many 
of the handierafis, such as weaving, dyeing, painting, and so 
forili, were followi;d by them. A considerable accession to 
their numbers was obtained by conversion frt)m the humbler 
classes of the Hindu community, who had much to gain in 
a worldly sense by such a change. 'I'he priestly, the su])erior 
trading, and the land-holding classes of Hindus have from the 
first shown themselves more obdurate to the apjical of the 
Prophet’s (aith. 'J'he course ol Muhammadan <-onquest can 
be traced, and the effect of nearness to or remoteness from 
the centri- of Islam may be si'cn, by the existing distribution 
of the Muhammadan population, and the ])rop<jrtion between 
Muhammadans and Hindus in the different ijrovinces. In 
the North-^\'est Frontier Province and in Sind, the ])0])ulation 
is essentially Muhammadan, as also in the State of Kashmir. 
In the Punjab proper, the iirojiortion of the two religions is 
al.)out equal. but as one proi eeds eithiT (.'aslward or south¬ 
ward from the Punjal>, the number of Muhammadans steadily 
diminishes, with oni' or two notable e.\ceptions. 'Throughout 
Eastern liengal, no less than two-thirds of tlie inhabitants haw 
adopted tlu; faith of Islam, probably because Hinduism was 
ne\er firmly established then'; and on the Malabar coast 
a numerous colony of Muhammadans has long been settled, 
tinder the name of Moplahs, whose origin is due to sea-borne 
trade with .\rabia and the Persian (lulf. 

'The iiolitical divisions of the Muhammadan jieriod, or the 
demarcation of the country into kingdoms, jirovinces, and still 
smaller jurisdictions, down to and ini'luding the village town 
ships, appear to have been a continuation of those existing under 
the Hindu kings. Even to this very day, the villages, districts, 
divisions, and ])rot inces of the empire, could (if necessary) be 
traced back in outline to those of the Hindu states wliich 
existed wh(-‘n Mifiz/.-ud-din (Ihori first set up his standards, 
and began to coiupier and govern India. In their early days, 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of Northern India may be said 
to have comjuised the Punjab from Peshawar to Ambala, the 
valleys of the Indus, the Jumna, and the Changes as far down 
as Lakhnauti (Claur) ; with some outlying jio.sts and strongholds 
to the south, .such as Ajmer, biana, Ranthamljhor, Gwalior, 
and Kalinjar. 'I’he Himalayas formed an imjienetrable refuge 
for Hindu princelings, while a wide strip of the country lying 
at their foot, from the Jumna across the north of the Doal?, 
Rohilkhand, Oudh, and Bihar as far as Bengal, was only 
partially explored and little inhabited. 'I'o the south of 
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Ajmer, the Rajput clans maintaineil their position undis¬ 
turbed : and beyond their country, to the south and west, 
(iujarat, though often invaded, could never be held, until 
many years had elapsed. 

'I'hirty-four kings reigned at Delhi from 1206 to 1526 ; they 
are divided into five houses ; (i) the Mu'izzT Slave kings, 1206- 
()o; (2) the Khaljis, 1290-1320; (3) the 'I'ughlaii Shahis, 
1320-1413 ; (4) the Saiyids, 1414-51 ; and (5) the Lodi.s, 
1451-1526. but though thus divided, the transfer from one 
line to another was maile either by some jiretcxt of inheritance, 
or by the elei tion ot some leading general. In no ca.se was 
the succession to jiower due to the external influence of a new 
coiKiueror from tin: west. 'The troubled nature of the times is 
shown by the low average length of nine and a half years for 
each reign, as compared with the fifteen reigns which cover 
the years from 1526 1X03, ami yiekl an average length of 
eighteen years, about doubU: that of the earlier epoch. .Mmost 
every succession was ligorotisly contested, and the country 
thrown each time into confusion. Of the thirty-four kings of 
Delhi, twelve were deposed, assa.ssinated, or killed in battle; 
whereas during the vigorous jieriod of the .Mughal rule (1526- 
1712), if we disregard Humnyun's esfiulsion, no mperor was 
deposetl, assassinated, or killed in battle, while seven succes¬ 
sions from father to son happened, with only two contests of 
short duration. 

Of this long line of thirty-four kings, only elevmi stand out 
with any distinctness; (,)utb-ud-din, Tbak (1206-10) ; Shams- 
ud-din, lyaltimish, his son-in-law and successor (1214-36); 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, son of lyaltimish (1246-66); 
Ohiyas-ud-din, balban, slave and son-in-law of lyaltimish 
(1266-86) ; Al.a-ud-dm Muhammad .Shah, KhaljT (1296- 
1316) ; Ohiyas-ud-din 'I’ughlati Shah (1320 5) ; Muhammad, 
son of'rughlae] (1325 51) ; h'lrnz Shah,'nephew of Muhammad 
(1351-88); Bahlol laid! (1451 B9) ; Sikandar T.odi (1489 
1517); and Ibrahim i.odi (1517-26). 

Qutb-iid-dTn’s reputation was made tluring the fourteen years Qntb_-ntl- 

that he acted in India as deiiuty to his master, Mu'izz-ud-dln. ‘I*”. 

. , . ’ tJoO-to. 

In addition to his prowess as a warrior, he is famous as the 

builder of the great Qutbi mosque which stands near MihrauU, 

some miles to the south-west of modern Delhi. From the date 

of his assuming the insignia of sovereignty at Lahore (June 25, 

1206), his reign lasted only a little more than four years, the 

king losing his life about November 4, 1210, by a fall from his 

horse while playing polo at Lahore. The only notable event 
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of these few years was a contest with lyalduz, another I'urkl 
slave, who tried to wrest Lahore from Qutb-ud-din. lyalduz 
was defeated, and retreated to Kurram, whereupon Qutb-ud- 
dJn, following up this advantage, took possession of Ghazni 
itself (1208-9), hut could only retain it for forty days, beating 
a precipitate retreat upon the reapiiearance of lyalduz. On 
Qutl)-ud-dln’s sudden death, his adopted son was placed on 
the throne by the nobles, only to be set aside and murdered 
,(1214-5) to make way for Shams-ud-din, lyaltimish, one of 
Qutb-ud-din’s slaves and his son-in-law. The early part of 
the new reign was taken up with a triangular duel between 
Qabajah, ruler of Multan (also a son-in-law of (^utb-ud-dln), 
lyalduz, another slave who had succeeded to Ghazni and 
Kurram, and lyaltimish, for the possession of Lahore. On 
?'eb. 15, 1216, a decisive battle was fought near'I'arain (now 
'I'arawari), in the Cis-Sutlej Doah, between lyaltimish and 
lyalduz, when the latter was tlefeated and sent a prisoner to 
Budaun, where his life was taken. 

Although Chingiz Khan (born 1162, died 1227) never crossed 
the Indus himself, the jiressure of his conquests was severely 
felt in India. Jalal-ud-dln, MangbarnI (1220-31), the last 
Khwarizmi Shah of Khwarizm (now Khiva), when ejected by 
the Mongols, migrated into India, in the hope of founding 
a new kingdom. He had recently suffered defeat at the hands 
of ('hingiz Khan not far from the west bank of the Indus 
(Sept, 1221). He retreated into the Punjab, and when 
followed by a Mongol general, retired eastwards to Nandana 
in the Sind-Sagar Doab. lyaltimish, rou.sed by the ap])roaching 
danger, advanced to protect Lahore. Jalal-ud-din turned off 
towards Multan, followed by the .Mongols, who, after investing 
that place for forty-two days (1223) and failing to reduce it, 
withdrew to Ghazni. Jalal-ud-din was soon recalled to Iraq 
and Kerman by his former supportens, and India knew him 
no more. In 1226 a body of Khalj 'I'urks from Jalal-ud-din’s 
army made an inroad on Mansura, in Sind, but were speedily 
ejected by Qabajah. Jalal-ud-din was killed soon after in 
Northern Persia (1231); and with this episode ended the 
influence exercised on India by (diingiz Khan’s own conquests, 
though Mongol hordes continued from time to time to make 
passing raids. 

lyaltimish and Qabajah had meanwhile continued their 
disputes; they fought in Sind in 1217, when the latter was 
defeated, but still retained a hold on his province. In 1228 
lyaltimish once more attacked Uchh and Multan. Hostilities 
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continued for three months, Uchh finally submitting on May 6, 

1228 ; shortly afterwards, Qabajah drowned himself at Bhakkar 
on the Indus (May 30, 1228). lyaltimish had also resolved 
to recover Bengal, where for nearly twenty years (1206-25) 
the successors of Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar, Khaljl, had 
remained independent. In the last-named year Bengal sub¬ 
mitted, and lyaltimish placed his second son, Mahmud, in 
charge as governor. In the more central parts of India the 
strong hill-fortress of Ranthambhor was reduced in 1226, 
(Iwalior was taken on Dec. 13, 1232, and Malwa invaded in 
1234. 'I'he king died at Delhi on May i, 1236, and was buried 
close to the Qutbl mos<iue. In addition to his extension of 
the Delhi boundaries so as to include Sind and Bengal, he is 
famous as the continuer of his predecessor’s great works, the 
QutbT mos(iue near Delhi and its beautiful tower {minor). 

'I'he reign of lyaltimish’s eldest sOn, Rukn-ud-din, was short 
and inglorious (May 1 to November 20, 1236); he was replaced 
by his sister, Razlyah, the only female sovereign in Indian 
annals until our own day. Her father had pronounced her 
fitter to rule than any of his sons ; and the truth of his prophecy 
was borne out by her vigorous reign of three and a half years. 

But the jealousies of rival commanders and their repugnance 
to seeing a woman in authority over them were too strong for 
her, and she was finally defeated on October 14, 1240. A 
brother and a nei)hew followed her: the first, Bahram, being 
killed on May 15, 1242, less than two years afterwards; and the 
second, Mas'ud, imprisoned on June 10, 1246. The alleged 
irruption of the Mongols at this period into Bengal, by way 
of 'Pibet (1244), is founded on a mistaken rendering of the 
authority. A third son of lyaltimish was now raised to power. 
Nasir-ud-dTn Mahmud Shah (born 1229; died February 19, Nasir- 
1266) reigned twenty and a quarter years. I his long reign 
secures him a place of note among the Delhi kings ; but, in Shah, 
truth, he was never more than a ci])hcr, the real ruler being ^^ 4 ^ 
an Ilbarz 'I’urk, one of his father’s slaves and Mahmud’s 
brother-in-law, who had married one of lyaltimish s daughters. 

This remarkable man, Ghiyas-ud-din, Balban, who was known 
throughout this reign by his title of Ulugh Khan, became his 
brother-in-law’s Wazir, and strengthened his position by marrying 
his own daughter to his master (August 2, 1249). He succeeded 
in capturing all power, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud being of a quiet 
and studious disposition. For eight years Ulugh Khan, Balban, 
was supreme; three or four years of disgrace and exclusion 
from power followed, but in the twelfth year he recovered his 
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position. 'I’lie first half f)f the reign was a confused struggle 
between rival generals, during which the outlying provinces of 
the kingdom fell into disorder. In spite tjf all such hindrances, 
the work of extending and consolidating Muhammadan rule 
went on apace. The army proceeded first to Lahore (March, 
1247); next year Kanauj and Karra were visited, and an iit- 
cursion made into Hundelkhantl (March to Ajjril, 1248). 'I'he 
Mewat country Ijetwcen Itelhi and Agra was rerluced to order, 
and Ranthamhhor secured (November, 1 248, to A[)ril, i 249). In 
1250—1 a general was sent to occupy Multan, where he caiiturcil 
some ])redatory Mongols. The following year, a general’s 
revolt at Nagor was su])])rcss(ai and Uchh in Sind was taken. 
Then came tht- great campaign against (Iwalior, Chanderi, 
Narwar, and Malwa. Narwar was taken after a stift'resistance. 
The court returned to Delhi on June 4, 1252, and after sewn 
month.s’ rest, left it again for Lahoris Now occurred the 
disgrace of Ulugh Khan and his retirement, first to Hansi and 
then to Nagor . while the king mo\ ed against Ulugh Khan’s 
relation, Slier Kh.an, governor of Mtili.an anti Uchh. .Slur 
Khiin fled to the Mongols in Turkistan. The ninth tear (1 254) 
was occupied by a camjiaign at the f(K)t of the hills, north of 
Jiijnor, the Ganges being crossed at Mayapur, near Hardwar. 
I'ive months later an army atbanced towards .Samana, in the 
Punjab (November, 1254), to deal with the i>art\ that had 
fiirmed rountl the king's brother, Mas'iid ; but before there 
was any fighting a ret'onciliation was effected, and Mas'ud 
was gi\en the government of Lahore (December 29, 1254). 
'The king’s mother baling married again, she and her liusband, 
Kutlugh Khan, \scre considertal dangert)us ami sent away to 
Oudh. In 1256 7 Kutlugh Kh.an took unauthori/cd possession 
of Karra and Manikjair in the lower 1 tofib. On expulsion 
from these places, he fled to the hills of .Sirmiir ; and in ctui- 
sequence that countrv was raided by Ulugh Khan, who by 
this time lunl rcturm-d to power. Kutlugh Khiin and a dis¬ 
satisfied geiu'ral, Kashiu Khan, who held Multan, tried to join 
hands (1257 8). While Ulugh Kh.an was marching against 
tluan, they managed to eiadc him, and, invited by their secret 
adherents, made for Delhi, which they reached on June 21, 
1257. Their attack upon the city failed, ati<l Ulugh Khan was 
now’ approaching. Kashlii Khan retired on Multan, thence 
going to Hulagu Khan, the Mongol chief, from whom he 
obtained an army of Mongols, and with their aid the l>elhi 
frtintiers were ravaged. A feeble attempt w’as made to rcstori; 
order, but the king’s forces did little or nothing, and in a lew 
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months they returned to the capital. Again, in 1258-9, a similar 
ineffective campaign took place. In 1259-60 Ulugh Khan 
was obliged to deal with renewed trouble from the Meos in 
Mewat, south of Delhi. We know little of what hap])ened 
in the remaining five or six years of this reign. Nasir-ud-din 
died on February 19, 1266, and was at once succeeded by 
Ulugh Khan under the title of tlhiyas-ud-din, Ralban. 

Unfavourable <)])inions have been.exiiressed about Balban ; ohiyas- 
he has been called a narrow-minded and selfish tyrant. But 
there can be no ()uestion that he was a strong, if severe, ruler. ,266-80. 
Although his army was kejit in excellent order, his reign was 
not marked by any extensive cam[)aigns ; his own explanation 
of his inactivity being that he dreaded the Mongols and must 
remain on the defensive. During his time India was the refuge 
of iTiany exiled rulers and men of letters, the most celebrated 
among the latter being the ])oet .\mlr Khusru. In the first 
)'ear there had liei’n a fresh exjiedition against the Mcwatls ; 
followed shortly afterwards by another to the Uanges. near to 
I’atifdi (Ittah District), Kamiiil, and Bhojpur (luirruklifibad 
District). Katehr, across the flanges, next engaged the king’s 
attention ; Lahore was also visited. All these matters had 
been of little iin])ortance, but in the fifteenth or sixteenth year 
(i 281-2) there was serious trouble in Bengal, caused by a rebel 
governor. At length, after his generals had twice suffered 
defeat, the king took the field in person, and with his usual 
energy soon ciuelled tlu- outbreak. Balban now had the mis¬ 
fortune to lose his 1‘ldest son, who was kille<l in the moment of 
victory over a Mongol army which had invaded the Punjab. 

Balban died in 1286, and was succeeded by a grandson, Kaicpi- 
bad, son of Bugbra Khan. 'I'he young man left all affairs in 
the hand of a minister, and after an inglorious reign of two 
or three years was assassinated (October, 1290'. 

An informal election secured the throne to the most 
of the generals, JaKal-ud-dm, Khalji, a man seventy yt'ais <)t 
age. Two inconclusive eamitaigns in M.alwa began the reign 
(1292-3), and a Mongol invasion of Lahore was repelled 
(1291). In the second year an attempt to obtain the throne 
made by f'hhaju, a nephew of Balban, was suppressed. 
Jalal-ud-din was himself old and averse to the shedding <jt 
blood j but his place in the field was sooit taken by his nephets, 
Ala-ud-din, a man of great vigour and few scruples. After an 
excursion into Bttndelkhand and Malvva, Ala-ud-dIn resolved 
to attempt a longer flight. In 1294 led the first Muhain- 
madan army into the Decean, or India south of the iSarbada 
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Starting from Karra on tlie Ganges, he proceeded through 
forest country till he reached Berar, then turning westward, he 
was soon at Heogiri (now Daulatabad) in Khandesh. A victory 
having been gained by the Muhammadans, the Raja submitted. 
Elliehpur was next sacked, and with immense booty Ala-ud-dm 
returned through Khandesh across the Narbada, into Malwa. 
In 1295-6 Jalal-ud-dTn, Khalji, had gone himself to Gwalior, 
but instead of atlvancing to meet Al.a-ud-din, he returned to 
1 )elhi. At the earnest entreaties of Al.a-ud-din he agreed to 
meet him, and for this purfiose went down the Ganges to Karra. 
When Jalal-ud-din landed, he was received by Al.a-ud-din ; then, 
at a signal given by his nephew, the king was attacked and 
wounded. He ran back towards the river, was pursued, and 
his head was cut off (July 21, 1296). 

If Ala-ud-din obtained power by evil means, he used it with 
vigour and effect, in spite of being totally illiterate. He began 
by sending an army to Mult.an to subdue the late king’s sons, 
and in his second year expelled the Mongols from .Sind. In 
1297-8 his forces traversed Gujarat as far as Cambay, per¬ 
petrating fearful cruelties as they went. It was here that 
Malik Kaffir, Hazar Dinarl, afterwards the king’s most cele¬ 
brated general, was captured and sent as a slave to Delhi. 
About the same time another army went against Siwist.in 
(Seistiin), to the west of the Indus. Soon after this, a fresh in¬ 
vasion of Mongols threatened the kingdom with destruction ; 
they arrived quite close to Delhi before they were overcome in 
a pitched battle. Ala-ud-dln was so elated by this success, 
that he .seriously contemplated founding a new religion, and 
attempting universal conquest. However, some sound advice 
was tendered to him, which he was wise enough to accept. 
Religion was the business of prophets, not kings ; as for 
conquests, India was not yet subdued, nor the route into it 
by way of Multan closed to the Mongols. He turned his 
attention to internal affairs. Ranthanibor, which had reverted 
to the Hindus, was the first conquest attempted, and after a 
long siege it was reduced. An attempt at the king’s assassina¬ 
tion failed, and four insurrections were siippres.sed. Chitor 
was captured in 1303. Measures were then taken to resume 
all grants of land, an claliorate system of espionage was 
instituted, and there was much op])ression of the Hindus. 
'I'he Mongols appeared once more before Delhi, but were forced 
to retreat ; they made a few more attenqits, but the king’s 
unremitting attention to his army and its discifiline enabled 
him to prevail, and at length the Mongols came no more. 
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Freed from danger on that side, Ala-ud-din resumed the 
project of conquering the whole of India. In 1307 Deogiri 
(now Daulatabad), the scene of Ala-ud-din’s earlier exploit, 
was taken. In 1309-10 Kaftir was sent to the south to conquer 
Warangal (now in the Nizam’s territory), marching by way of 
Chanderl (in liundelkhand). "rhe army returned to Delhi in 
1310 ; a few months afterwards (early in 1311) Kafur took the 
field again, and making Deogiri his base, marched far to 
the south against Ballala Raya, took the Raya’s capital of 
Dwarasamudra, 100 miles north-west of Seringapatam, and built 
a mosque at Rameswarani, almost the most southerly point of 
the Indian mainland. About the middle of 1311, Kafur 
returned to Delhi with immense booty of every kind. 'Fhese 
campaigns in the .South established no permanent Muham¬ 
madan kingdoms there, Vmt served to weaken the Hindu 
kings, and opened the way to iVIuhammadan soldiers and 
adventurers, by whom such kingde^ms were soon afterwards 
founded. Ala-ud-dm, with Ffroz Shah, .Sher Shah Sur, and 
Akbar, must be counted among the great administrators 
who have ruled in India. One of his chit;f concerns was 
the regulation of prices, and though the object was, as wt: 
think, a wrong one, the means taken were well enough con¬ 
ceived. He also had a well-develoi)ed system of letter-post. 
At Delhi he built the arched gateway at the Qutb, considered 
one of the most elegant and approjjriate buildings in India. 
He also erected and repaired many mosques and forts, 
i’owards the end of the reign prosperity detdined, and the king’s 
measures were less wise : he chose weak ministers, allowed his 
sons too great licence, and ])laced himself too much in the 
hands of Malik Kafur. Ala-ud-din died on Jan. 3, 1316. 

An infant son was placed on the throne by K.sfur, but thirty- 
five days afterwards the minister was assassinated (Feb. 7, 
J316), and the infant replaced by Mubarak Khan, a grown-up 
son of the late king, under the title of Qutb-ud-din. He was 
a man of licentious habits, quite incaj)able of maintaining the 
stern rule of his father : his reign was short and inglorious, 
full of plots, treasons, and revolts. His only energetic actions 
were to march to Deogiri, and to send an army to the south¬ 
west. Finally his favourite minister, after assassinating him 
in June, 1320, ascended the throne ; only to be himself 
defeated and slain a few months afterwards (Oct., 1320) by 
a rival general, who, finding that no descendants of the Khalj 
line survived, decided to ascend the throne himself, under the 
titles of Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughlaq Shah. 
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During the sixty-eight years (1320 88) covered by the 
first three kings of the 'J'ughlaq house, the kingdom was in 
a flourishing condition. Ghiyas-ud-din (7320-5) was an 
excellent ruler ; Ik; also continued the scheme of conquest to 
the south, at first without success, but in the end both Bidar 
and Warangal (renamed Sult.anpur) were reduced. Bengal 
submitted to the king in person. On his return to Upi)cr 
India, his eldest son met him some miles from Delhi, and, as 
has happened before and since, m some mysterious way the 
roof of the pavilion erected in his honour fell and crushed 
him. 'The son, Muhammad, succeeded (>325 51). He 
was a most acconqilished man, well \crsed in letters, eloquent, 
liberal of disposition, gallant, moral, and de\out. Hut as 
a ruler his judgement was so imbalanced that his condition 
ajiproaehed mental derangement, and in his actions he was 
most unjust and oppres.si\ c. He increased the taxes, tried to 
transfer the capital with its poimlatinn from Delhi to Deogiri, 
introduced a token currency, and indulged in lavish expenditure 
as a |)reparation to the conquest f)f Khurasan and jrart ol 
(ihina. ^'et he saw him.selt forced to buy off a .Mongol invasion, 
.and for many years was troubled with revolts, all ol which, 
however, he succeeded m suppre.ssing. He ilied on March 
20, 13s >1 upon the bank ol the Indu.s, 74 miles from 1 atta, 
where he had gone to [)uni.sh the Sumra ruler for sheltering 
a refugee. 

Kiro/. Sh.ah (born in 1309), brother’s son to Clhiyas-ud-din 
Tughlaq, was placed on the throne on March 22, 1351 : and 
the reign commenced with a fliflieult retreat from 1 atta to Delhi. 
After the throne hail been secured, Firo/. Shah devoted himselt 
to recovering Bengal, which had once more repudiated the 
authority of Delhi ; and he was successful in two expeditions 
to that country. f)n his return, as soon as he had reached 
Jaun|)ur (which he had founded on his march eastwards), he 
moved off through Bihar to J.ajnagar in Orissa. .After re¬ 
ducing that place, he returned to Delhi, only to set out again 
on an expedition against Nagarkot (Kangra). Four years 
afterwards he made a campaign against Talta with doubtful 
success, and was forced to retire on Oujariit, suflering greatly 
in crossing the Rann of C'ulch. .After recovering from the.se 
hardships, the army was led once more against Tatta, the ruler 
of which now surrendered, and peace was made. Firoz Shah 
is worthy of remembrance as the maker of the canal from the 
Jumna to the dry country west of Delhi, on which he founded 
the town known as Hisar Firozah. He also built a great 
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deal at the capital, and rcjiaired the works of former kings. 

On the whole, he was an e.\cellent ruler, though not devoid of 
bigotry, acting occasionally with great harshness and intoleriincc. 

U|) to 1385 Firoz retained the government in his own hands; 
hut having now reached the age of seventy-six, he invested his 
son with full ])ower. In one year’s time u sudden rising caused 
the son to take to flight ; it was then announced that Firoz 
.Shah had abdicated in favour of a grandson. Almost imme¬ 
diately after this event f'Troz died (Sept. 20, 1388). .Six 
short and troubled reigns followed, and in 1398 'I'aiiuur’s 
invasion threw the country into confusion. The 'I'ughlaq dynasty 
ended ingloriously in 1413. 

ktroz Shah is famous for his many excellent rules of adminis- Aclmuus- 
tration, and in the histories of his reign we find the first 
connected account (if the Muhammadan .system of government 
in India. It was, no doubt, the same from the earliest times, 
and, subject to slight modification and improvement, remained 
tlic same to the last. ’I'he king held all power in the last resort, 
and was his own conimander-in-chief; tlie outlying provinces 
were governed by princes of the royal house or leading generals. 

Under the king there was a chief minister, whose power varied 
according to the energy and ability of the son, reign. l‘'iroz 
.Shah was the first to remunerate otiieials by assigning to them 
the lanil revenue from xillages, a mode whi('h . 41 S-ud-din, also 
a notable administrator, had condemned, preferring to pay every¬ 
body in cash from the treasury. In Firoz Sh.ah’s time tlie 
modern does not seem to have been known ; the assign¬ 

ments then made appear to have been mere orders to rec'eive 
a particular sum, and invoUed no right to manage the villages 
or otherwise interfere. Firoz .Shah seems also to have 
favoured hereditary succe.ssion in office, a jiractice to which 
Muhammadans are less inclined than Hindus, and accordingly 
the rule was not long observed. The army consisted almost 
entirely of cavalrv. Men brought their own horses, and there 
was a system of musters, which does not seem, however, to 
have been veiy effective. The daily wants of the court were 
supplied by a staff of its own, divided into thirty-six depart¬ 
ments, for the elephants, the stables, the kitchen, water-c<)oling, 
and so forth. An audit department existed, and when any 
provincial governor came to court his accounts were examined. 

There was a gold and silver coinage, of which the purity was 
carefully maintained. 

’Phe chief source of revenue was a share of the produi.e 
of land, supplemented by a poll-tax on non-Muhammadans. 
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There were also a number of petty C(;sses, whieh Firoz Shah 
thought unjust and attempted to abolish ; probably without 
murh suceess, as we find Akbar and Aurangzeb, centuries after¬ 
wards, issuing similar lists of prohibited demands, There was 
constant interference with ])rices, a habit consonant with the 
opinions of that age, in fact still approved by the general public 
in India. There seems to have been an efficient postal system 
for the carrying of government orders. AVe hear little about 
courts and judges ; probably disputes were then, as in later 
ages, decided by local officers, such as qazis, or by reference to 
j)rivate arbitration. 

In the days of Mahmud, the last of the Tughlacjs (1398—1413), 
the Delhi kingdom began to fall to jiieces ; Gujarat, Mahva, 
Khandesh, and Jaunpur became sejiarate states. Ruin was 
comj)leted by the arrival in India of the Turkish conqueror, 
Taimurthe Lame (born April 9,1336 ; succeeded April 9,1370 ; 
died I'ebruary 18, 1405), who, though himself a Muhammadan, 
made no distinction between men of his own and of other 
religions. In liis campaign in India, crt)wded into seven 
months, he dealt out death and destruction wherever he went. 

Tainuir cros.sed the Indus on Sei)tember 20, 1398, and 
when he reached the Jhelum river he detached a force against 
Multan. Aftei caiituring a fort and a town on his way, he 
arrived there in pcr.son ; and Mult.an was taken in October, 
139S. He then retraced his steps to IShatner, visiting on his 
way the shrine of k'arid-ud-dln Shakkarganj, at Ajodhan (now 
in the Montgomery district). On November 9, 1398, Hhatner 
succumbed. After attacking the Jats, 'raimur passed the 
Ghaggar stream and reaehi'd Kaithal ; thence, he marched 
down ))ast I’anipat to Delhi. On December 15 the forces of 
Delhi were defeated in the field, 100,000 prisoners having jirc- 
viously t^-en massacred to free his army from the trouble of 
guarding them. .Sultan Mahmud fle<l, and Delhi w'as occu¬ 
pied (December 18, 1398) : eight days afterwards it was given 
up to pillage and a general mas.sacre. After a halt of fifteen 
days at Delhi, the campaign was resumed by crossing the 
Jumna and jirocceding northwards to Hardwar, which was 
reached on January 13, 1399. I’art of the army went 
a little distance across the Ganges to the cast, while Taimur 
himself advanced some way into the hills. But he soon 
turned his face westwards ; on January 29, 1399, he was 
at Sirsawa (in Saharanpur I tistrict), and two days afterwards * 
crossed the Jumna. For over a month there was constant 
fighting in the outer hills, from the Jumna westwards as far 
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as Jammu. On March 4, 1399, Jammu surrendered. lUit 
no long halts were allowed, and on March 11 'rainuir 
recrossed the Indus, made for Bannu, and India knew him 


no more. 

Mahmfid regained little or none of his |)()wer, though he was hrujuls, 
successful after a time in recovering the cajjital. When he died 
in February, 1413, a Lodi chief succeeded for fifteen months; 
he in turn w'as expelled from Delhi (May 2S, 1414) by a Saiyid 
governor, formerly of Multan, then Lahore, wlu) had submitted 
to rairniir and been received into Ins favour. From December, 

1407, this man had begun to struggle with the other generals 
in a general contest for supremacy. Fhe victor, .Saiyid Khizr 
Khan, soon lost Lahore, but retained I )elhi. I'bree descendants 
followed until, in 1451, the last of them retned to lludatin, and 
left Delhi to be claimed by the son of a horse-dealer, Hahlol 
Khan, l.odi, a former general of Firoz .Shah and governor of 
Sihrind, who now' jiroelaimed himself king. 

At his death (July, 141^9), bahlol left a considerable The Lodo, 
kingdom, extending bom Delhi to lienares. including 
formerly independent slate of Jaunpiir, which he had reannexed j’ 
(November, 1488). He w'as a man of simple habits, pious, 14,^1-89. 
brave,, and generous. Sikandar, his son, had a j)ros,j>;rous reign 
of over twenty eight years, during which he exlendetl his king- 
dom considerably. He ejected his brother from Jatinpur, 
annexed llihfir, and even advanced into Bengal ; reoccupied 
Dholjnir, Gwalior, and some other provinces farther to the 
south and east. It is recorded that in bis time harvests were 


plentiful, food chea]), and the fiopulace contented. 1 he king 
was handsome in jierson, an encourager ol learning, a good 
man of busine.ss, liberal, honourable, and polite. 1 he throne 


]>assod (November 21, 1517) eldest son Ibrahim, Mboibrahim 

was at once inv'olved in a contest with his brother Jalal, to 
whom [aunjnir had been given. In the end Jalal was captured 
and murdered. Ibrahim made some atlditions to his territories. 


and also attacked the iiowerlul Kann .Sanga, Sesodia, of (diilor. 
But he was soon involved in a dispute with Jvabai, king ot 


Kabul, who claimed all the lamls in India ever held by the 
Turks. After several incursions had been made by Babar into 


the Punjab, at length he resolved in 1526 upon a campaign 
of conquest. On April 21, ibe contending armies 

met near Panipat, about fifty-five miles to the north of 
Delhi, where the Delhi force was utterly defeated and Ibrahim 
himself slain. The conqueror advanced on Delhi and Agra, 
and the kingdom of Delhi was replaced by w hat is known to us 
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AS the Mogul (Mughal), but called by the ruler.s themselves the 
(iurgani Chaghatac, dynasty. For the present we .suspend our 
narrative, and turn to consider the smaller states which rose and 
fell in Northern India during this second period (1306-1526). 


'I'ABLES OF DELHI KINGS, 1206-1526 
Tahle I 

Mu'uzi Slave Kinos, 1206-90 

T. Qiitl)-u(l-dui. fbak, ( 1 . 1210. 

(.Slave of Mii'izz-u<l-(lin, Muhammad, GhorT.i 



TT. Aram, Daughter III. Shams-ud-din, lyaltimish 

d. 1211. I (_slave), d. May 1, 1236. 


IV. Rukn-ud-din, V. (Daughter) VI. Mu'izr.-uri- 
Flro!! .Shah, RazTyah, din, Kahram, 

deposed and deposed d. Alay 15, 

killed, Nov. 20, May, 1240, 1242. 

1336. d. Oct. If, 

I 1240. 

VII. Ala-nd'din 
Mas'ud, 
deposed 
June 11,1346. 


I I 

VIII. Nasir- Daughter ^ (Sla\c j 
iid-dm, IX. Ghiya 

Mahmud, ud-din, 

d. Kcb. 19, Halban, 

1266. d, 1286. 

I 

Daughter 15= Nasir-ud-din, 

Mahmud, Baghra 
Khan 

fBl'.NCJAI.). 

X. Mu'izz-ud-din, 

Kaiqubad, 

killed Oct. 14, 1290. 


Table II 


KhaljI Kings oi Delht, 1290-1320 
()aim Khan. 


I. Jalal-ud-din, Mas'ud. 

Kiroz Shah, | 

d. July 21, 1296. III. Ala-ud-din, Sikandar Sani, 

I Muhammad Shah, 

II. Rukn-ud-diii, d. Jan. 3, 1.316. 

Ibrahim, | 

deposed | | 

Nov., 1296. jY Shahab-ud-din, V. Qutb-ud-din, 

Umar, Mubarak, 

d. April, 1316. d. c. June, 1320. 

VI. Nasir-ud-dTii 
Khnsifi (usurper), 
d. c. Oct., 1320. , 

Note. — In all the tables only those names arc shown which affect the line 
succession. 
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Table III 

'I'UGHLAQ Shah! Kings of Delhi, 1320-1413 


[. (Turk! slave of Balban) Rajab, 

Ghiyas-ud-din, Sipah Salar. 

Tiighlaq, d. Leb., 1325. | 

1 III. FIroi Shah, d. Sept. 20, 13S8. 

II. Muhammad, Juna, 1 

d. Match :o, 1351. . 


IV. Ghi)as-ud-dln. 
Tughlaq (II), 
deposed and 
killed, 

March 14, 1389. 


Fath Khan. Zafar Khan. 

1 

\ . A bn liaki, 
fleposcd 
Vlll. Nusrat Ai'ff-'.Vjo. 
Shah, 

disputed suc¬ 
cession, set up 
in Jan. 1393, 
d. 1398 or 

'.W- 



VI. Muhamm.ad Shah, 
< 1 . J.an. 20, 1394. 


V’ll. Sikandar TX. Mahmud 
I’Humajun Shah, 

Khan), d. Feb., 1413. 
d. March 8, 

1 3<M- 


Table IV 

The Saivid Kings of Delhi, 1414-51 

I. Khizr Khan, 

s. May 28, 14T4; d. May 20. 1421. 


II. Mu'izz-ud-din, harul Khan. 

M nbarak, I 

killed Jan. zo, 1434. HI' Muhammad Shah, d. 144,3. 

IV. Ala-ud-din, Alim Shah, 

d. 145.1 

(removed to Hudaitn, 1451). 


Table 

The Lodi Kings of Delhi, 1451-1526 

I. liahlol, Lodi, d. July, 1489. 

II. Nizam Khan, Sikandar, Lodi, d. Nov. 21, i. 3 i 7 - 

III. Ibrahim, Lodi, d. April 21, 1326. 


§ B. Minor Dynasties in Northern India (1206-1591) 

I.ahore hardly deserves a place in this category, since it was Lahore, 
seldom held for long by any ruler independent of the king 
of Delhi. In 1206, upon the death of Mui/z-ud-din Cihorl, 
a contest for its possession arose between lyalduz of 
Kurram and Ghazni, Qabajah of Multan, and Qutb-ud-din, 

Ibak, of Delhi. The last finally annexed it. For the rest of 

VOL. II B b 
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the jieriocl il was sometimes half independent, sometimes the 
apanage of a Delhi jirinee. 

Sind and Sind, on the other hand, was seldom under the authority of 
^“ 1 *““’ Delhi ; most of the time it was held by local rulers, whose 

origin and even names are involved m considerable obscurity. 
•Suirras, About 1050, after the Arabs had been expelled, the Sfimras, a 
1050-1351. K^ajput clan, rose to ])ower, and continued with more or 
less independence to rule the country for 300 years (1050-1351), 
in the course of time bec^oming converts to Islam. Their 
cajiital was at Muhammad 'I'ur, towards the edge of the sandy 
de.ser(, or '/'liar. 

N5.«v- Niisir-ud-dui, (^ab.Tjah, the 'J'lirkl .slave and lieutenant of 

'hlu'r/.z-ud-dm t AvoTi, r)eev\\hed'h\v\\\.au arv\\le\\\s near \\\e e.vw\ 
Q\l)ajah, ' . , . 

1206-28. ol the iwellth century, subsecpiently extending ms power over 

.Sind and the Stimras, who continued to be the local rulers 

of seven small suhordintite states. In 1206. mion his master's 

death, Qab.ajah beenme independent, and remained in [lower 

till his own death in 1228. lyaltimish of Delhi was for a time 

overlord of .Sind ; Muhammad son of Tughlaij alsti tried to 

Samniahs, establi.sh the authority of Delhi. About 1351 the Sumras 

1351-1520. replaced by another local clan, the Sammahs, whose chief 

bore the title of Jam, and made his capital at Tatta. Sind was 

invaded in 1361 by Firoz Shah of Delhi and heltl by him for a 

time ; but the Sammah [lower survived this occupation, and was 

Arahiiiis, not finally extinguished until the rise of the Arghuns (1520). 

>52°-44. Shah Beg, the first of them to occupy .Sind, was descended in 

the nineteenth generation from Chingiz Khan. His father, after 

serving for a time as governor for Sultan Husain of Khurasan, 

declared himself inde|iendent at Kandahar. Shah Beg, in 

December, 1514, descended into Sind, returned again in 1518, 

and finally took Tatta, the capital, in December, 1520. He 

died on July t8, 1522, and was succeeded by his son, Shah 

Husain, who continued to govern until his death on February 14, 

Tarkhans, 1544. Shah Husain was succeeded by one of his officers, Isa 

'544 - 92 . ^vho had the hereditary title of Tarkhan, and belonged 

to another branch of the same family. This Tarkh.an house 

continued in power until 1592, when the la.st of them, Jani 

Beg, ceded the country to the Mughal emperor, Akbar. 

Langnhs of As jiart of the dismemberment which followed upon the 

invasion of Taimur, Multan, finding itself without a ruler, set 

^ up one of its own in the person of a Qureshi Shaikh (1443). 

A few years afterwards this man was supplanted by the Sehra » 

chief of Siwi (or Sibi), who proclaimed himself under the title 

of Qutb-ud-din Muhammad, T^ngah, and reigned for fifteen 
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years (1454 69). His son Tliisain siiceecdod, and, after a long 
and fairly prosperous reign, abdicated in favour of his son 
Ffroz. On the murder of I'iroz, Husain resumed power, but 
died soon afterwards (1502). Mahmud, son of Firoz, was 
placed on the throne ; and after twenty-two years, Husain, an 
adopted son, followed (1524), only to be set aside a year 
afterwards by Shah Husain, Arghun, of Sind (1525). 

Almost from the day t)f its conquest Bengal formed a sei)a- Bengal and 
rate kingdom, and its acknowledgement of the Delhi sovereignty Bihar, 
was rarely more than nominal. Muhammad, Khalj (son of ' 

Bakhtyar), an officer of Mu'izz-ud dm flhorl, who was the first 
Muhammadan to invade Bengal (tiyS or 1199), had, before 
the time of his deatli seven yeavs afterwards, advanced as fai 
east as Nadia, and had even attempted to enter Tibet by way 
of ('ooch Bchar. He established his rule at the old Hindu 
cajjital of DakhnautI (or (laur) on the left bank of the f langes 
(now in Malda District). Two of his generals followed him ; 
then the government passed to another Khalji, Hisam-ud-din, 

Iwaz. He was successful in increasing his territorial holding, 
annexing the ctjuntry as far as Kanaiij in one direction 
and Jagannath (Orissa) in the other. In 1225 lyaltimish of 
Delhi invaded Bihar and took it, only to lose it again the next 
year. Nasir-tid-din, that king’s second son, who was now sent 
to Bengal, took LakhnautI, and overcame Iwaz, who was killed. 

•Vfter holding Bengal for four years, Nasir-ud-din died there, 
lyaltimish then came to LakhnautI himself, and took measures 
to secure his authority. Three governors subject to Delhi 
followed one another. 'I'he last of these Delhi nominees was 
supplanted by a governor of Otulh, who had been sent to aid 
him against the Hindus. 'I'he stip[>lanter survived only two 
years ; his successor, another Turk, a slave, held the country lor 
seven years. At his death another man, who had been a slave 
of lyaltimish, king of Delhi, was appointed; and he in 1253, 
declaring himself independent, marched to conquer Oudh. He 
soon beat an ignominious retreat, without waiting to encounter 
the Delhi king. Next he invaded KamrUp (.'Vssam), where he 
was made ]irisoner and died of his wounds (1258). 

'I'hc next ruler was a man sent from Delhi (1258); but 
a rival governor, who held Karra on the (janges (now in 
Allahabad 1 listricl), invaded Bengal, and the governor from 
Delhi was slain in battle. The victor ruled for two years, and 
was succeeded by his son, who died seventeen years afterwards. 

His successor, Tughril (1277), was a .slave whom Balban of 
Delhi had sent from that capital. Having declared himself 

n b 2 
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independent (i 279), thi.s ruler twice defeated the I^clhi generals ; 
whereupon Balban took the field in person, and in a vigorous 
campaign pushed his way as far east as Jajnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal, and Sonargaon. Tughril was pursued relentlessly, until 
finally he was shot down, and his head cut off. 

The next five rulers (1282—1331) were scions of the house of 
Balhan, commencing with his son, Nasir-ud-din, Bughra Khan, 
who preferred obscure independence in Bengal to a laborious 
struggle for the Delhi throne, his right by inheritance. One of 
Bughra Khan’s sons, of whom little is known, ruled for about 
eleven years; and his second son ended in 1318 a prosperous 
reign of sixteen years, 'i'his last king’s sons fought together 
for su]>remacy in Bengal, ai\d the defeated comy)etitor ay)y)ealcd 
t(.> Muhammad son of 'I'ughlaq, at Delhi, who was quite ready to 
seize the y)retext. The end (.>f the struggle was the rcannexation 
of Bengal to J^elhi (1331). 'I'lie y)rovinee had been divided 
about 1297 into two yiarts, the eastern i>orti(jn having its cayntal 
at .Sonargaon, the western, as before, at Lakhnautl. 'I’his 
division continued to exist u]) to 1352, In the interval, the 
governor of Sonargaon had declared himself independent, under 
the title of Fakhr-ud-din, Mubarak Shah (1338). An officer of 
the Lakhnautl government, who claimed to be king with the 
title of All Shah, defeated the Sonargaon ruler, yiul him to death, 
and annexed his territory, only to bo himself assassinated a few 
months afterwards by Ilyas, his foster-brother. His son was 
placed on the throne, but two years afterwards was supyilanted 
by Ilyas. 

Ilyas Shah and hi.s descendants ruled Bengal uyi to the year 
1406, the divided yirovince having been reunited in 1352. 
Bengal was at tbis yieriod entirely indeyiendent of 1 )elhi; a new 
capital was founded at I’andua, a little to the north of I^akh- 
nautl, where the second king, .Sikandar, erected some fine 
buildings. During thirty-nine years (1407—46) the house of 
Ilyas was set aside ; a local Hindu Raja called Kans, suc¬ 
ceeded by his son and grandson, taking its yilace. 'I'he son of 
Kans became a Muhammadan. This line of Rajas ended 
with a slave, whf), after a usuryiation of eight days, was replaced 
by a descendant of Ilyas Shah. A son, a grandson, and a great- 
grandson of this king ruled in succession. 'I'he last of them 
occupied the throne for only two and a half days, when he was 
superseded by his uncle, who reigned for seven years. On the 
murder of the latter, an Abyssinian (Habshi) eunuch ascended 
the throne for eight months, being followed by another Abys¬ 
sinian, also a slave, for three years, when he was assassinated. 
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His successor, also an Abyssinian, made himself detested, and 
finally was murdered after a reign of three years and five months. 

The throne now passed to a family of Arab Saiyids, the first 
of whom, Husain Shah, was selected by his fellow-generals to 
rule over them. He made a campaign in Assam, but soon had 
to defend himself against Sikandar, Lodi, of Delhi (1499). 

'I'erms of peace were arranged, and Husain Shah died in 1523, 
after a reign of twenty-nine years. Two sons and a grandson 
followed him, until in 1538 Humayun, the second Mughal 
emperor, conquered the country, only to lose it again almost 
immediately. 

Sher Shah, Stir, took Bengal, and in 1539 proclaimed himself 
king of Bengal and Bihar, preparatory to his successful attempt 
to oust Humayun from the throne of Delhi. In the reign of 
.Salim Shah, Sher Shah’s .son and successor (1545-54), a relation 
of the king was placed in c:harge of Bengal. This ruler was killed 
in 1554; his two sons succeeded one another, and then the line 
ended in a youth who was assassinated shortly after his father’s 
death. Sulaiman KhSn, the governor of Bihar on behalf of the 
Sflr emperor of Delhi, intervened with success, and held the 
country through his brother. In 1563 Sulaiman Khan himself 
went to Bengal, and set iq) his capital at landah near Gaur 
(lyakhnauti). He conquered Orissa, and died after a reign of 
nine years (1572). His eldest son was set aside after a few 
months in favour of his second son, Daud Shah. In 1575 the 
emperor Abkar sent an army against Patna; Daud was driven 
from ]Joint to point, until he sought refuge in Orissa, but 
finding no safety even there, submitted to the conqueror. On 
a favourable opportunity, the local generals rose and again 
])laced Daiid .Shah at their head, h second campaign fol¬ 
lowed, ending in 1576 in Daud’s capture and c.xecution. 
Independent sovereignty in Bengal was thus extinguished. 

As it does not stand in the direct line of advance from Kadimlr, 
Ghazni to Lahore, Kashmir did not fall under Muhammadan '334-i.s87. 
domination so quickly as the plains of the Punjab. Early in 
the fourteenth century Shah Mir, a Persian, found his way into 
the valley, and in time gained great influence at the Raja’s 
court. In 1334 this man revolted and proclaimed himself 
king under the title of Shams-ud-dln. Twelve of his descend¬ 
ants held the kingdom (i 334-1541); the most celebrated were 
Sagga, otherwise Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker (1386-1410), and 
Zain-ul-abidin (1417). In the reign of Sikandar the population 
became almost entirely Muhammadan, as they remain to this day. 

Sikandar submitted himself to Taimur when he approached 
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Kashmir, and thus saved the country from invasion. Zain ul- 
abidin, during his long and ])rosperous reign, eonstrueted canals 
and built many mosques ; he was just and tolerant. 

In 1541 some fugitive chiefs of the two local factions of the 
Makri and the Chakk invited Mir/a Haidar Dughlat, <1 relation 
of the Mughal em])eror Babar, to invade Kashmir. The 
country was conquered and the Mir/.a held it (trominally in the 
name of the emi)eror Humayun) till 1552, when he was killed 
in a skirmish. The line of Shams-ud-din, the first Muhamnui- 
ilan king, was resttjred for it few years, until in 1559 it Chakk 
leader, GhazT Shah, usurjted the throne ; and in the iiosscssion 
of his descendants it remained for nearly thirty years. But 
constant dissensions had weakened their itower, and Akbar, 
then at Attoek on the Indus (15X6), sent an itrmy into Kashmir 
iind without much difficulty added the valley to his empire. 
Jaiininir, Jaunjiur on the (iumti, an affiiu'iit of the Canges, was 
'i'H founded by Tiro/ Sh.ah. M’ughlaq, about the year i.iSi. In 
1394, during the reign of thiit monarch’s grandson, a cuntich 
named Khwiija Jahan was iippointed governor of the eastern 
prtjvinees, with his hcad-ipiarlers at Jitunpur. 'I’he Delhi king¬ 
dom was then at its weakest, atid Khwajii Jahan soon declared 
hiinselt independent, under the title of Sultan-ush-Sharq, or 
King of the Ka.st. At his death in 1399 he had incltided 
Bahraich iind Corakhjiur, with ])arts (jf the Doab and Bihar, 
in his kitigdom. An adopted son succeeded under the title of 
Mubarak Shah; and an attack from Delhi was successfully 
rcimlsed in 1400. A younger brother succeeded in 1401 ; 
whercujion further hostilities with Delhi occurred, in which 
Kanauj on the tianges was taken and retaken. The Jaunpur 
king ventured lor a time men so far westward as .Sambhal in 
Rohilkltand. Ibralnm of jaunpur once thrciitened Delhi itself, 
and another time marched to Bifina, south-west of Agra (1427). 
Tiv e years afterwards, he fought with Hoshang Sh.ah of Malw'a 
for possession of KiiliiT on the Jumna. Ibrfdhm died in 1440, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud. This kitig continued 
the contest with the Malwa ruler, without either side obtaining 
any decisive advantage. Klsewherethe Jaunpur ruler succeeded 
better. Chunar fort on the Ganges w'as captured, and an 
expedition was led into Orissa. In 1452 Mahmud besieged 
Delhi, but was comiielled to retire; again in 1456, the two 
kings fought for possession of the district of Etawah, between 
Agra and Allahabad. The next king, Muhammad, succeeded 
in 1458. Owing to his cruelties a revolt took place ; the king 
was killed, and his brother, Husaitt, ascended the throne. A 
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truce was made with Delhi and an excdianjj;e of prisoners took 
place. Husain Shah began his reign by a campaign in Orissa, 
and next (1465) fon-ed the Hindu ruler of Gwalior to ])ay him 
tribute. In 1473 he laid claim to the throne ol' I )ellii aiid 
ac-tually oc-cupied the suhiirbs of the cit\’. Hut Hahlol, Dodi, 
inflicted a defeat on the Jaunpur trooi^s, who lied in disorder, 
leaving their king’s family in the cnem3'’s hands. After a year 
the attemi)t was renewed : but the launpur troops were again 
defeated in two battles. The Delhi troops under Hahlol then 
advanced and took Jaunpur. A son of Hahlol was left in 
])ossession of Jaunitur, and a small lief was made over to 
Husain ; but on the death of his father (1488), the I.odi prince, 
supported hy Husain, endeavoured to wrest the sceptre of 
Delhi from the hands of his brother, Sikandar. The king of 
Delhi overcame the allies, and thus (1493) the Shartp or 
Eastern kingdom was extinguished. Husain ended his days 
a fugitive in Bengal, although coinage, hy some, strange freak, 
cotitinued to be issued in his tiame up to the )ear 1500. 

'The perturbed state of the rest of India gave to this short¬ 
lived dynasty a greater prominence than its i)ower would 
otherwise have conferred u])on it. d'he .SharejT capital \\as the 
resort of many learned meti, and the fine buildings there erected 
survive, an object for our admiration, to the i)resi‘nt day. 'The 
extraordinarx’ actixity in war of these Sharep kings has been 
sufficiently indicated in the aboxi- briel narrative ol their 
doings. Sikandar 1 ,o<h of Delhi endeax’oured (15' 7 ) rexive 
the kingdom as an a])anage for his second son, Jalal Khan, 
but this attempt xvas soon ('luled by Ibrahim, king of Delhi, 
xvho expelled his brother and reannexed the territory. 

'I'AliJ.l. \T 

'I'Hii Sharc)! Kings of Jaunfuk, 1394-1493 

1 . M.alik Sarwar 
(otlieixvise Khwaja Jahaid, 

Sultan-nsh-Sh.arq. rl. 1390- 

^1 

111 . Brother ol No. 11 ' 

Ihiahim Shah, 
il. 1440. 

I 

IV, Mahmud Shah, cl. 1^58. 

_ ! _ 

V. Hhikaii Khan. VI. Husain .Shah, 

Aluhammad Shah, deposed 147^, 

d. I 45 <). lied to Benfjal 1493- 


II. (Adopted son'', 
Malik Qaranful, 
Mubarak Shah, 
d. 1401. 
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Gujar.it, one of the richest and most productive provinces of 
India, was first invaded by Mahmvld of (Ihaznl in 1025—7, 
and there were several subsequent Muhammadan incursions into 
it; but itot until the time c)f Mu'izz-ud-din Ghori (1196), 
was it annexed to the Delhi kingdom. It continued more 
or le.ss in subjection to Delhi until the end of the fourteenth 
century. 'I'hat kingdom was during that period at its weakest; 
and the governor of Gujarat, Zafar Khan, the son of a converted 
Rajput, following the example of so many others, declared 
himself independent under the title of Muz^iiffar Shah and 
enlarged his bounds considerably. In his time began the 
struggle with the kings of Millwa. In 1411 the scejttre 
jtassed to his grandson, Ahmad Shah, the founder of the 
capital, Ahmaclab.ad. This king liad a prosperous reign of 
nearly thirty-three years, during which he erected many of the 
fine buildings for which Ahmadabad is still celebrated. Ahmad 
Shah continued the aggressive acts of his grandfather ; thrice 
he invaded M.ilwa, penetrating once as far east as Sarangpur, 
w'hilc the Malwa king appeared twice under the walls of 
Ahmadabad. Expeditions were also made into the small sur¬ 
rounding .states of Idar and Jhalor, and into Kathiawar to the 
south. 'There were two wars with Khandesh and one with the 
Hahmani king of Gulbarga. In spite of this warlike activity 
abroad, the king’s own territory %vas well governed anti at peace. 
Ahmad .Shah was succeeded by his eldest son (1443-51), eldest 
grandson (1451-9), youngest son (1459), and youngest grand¬ 
son, Mahmud Shah, Begara (1459 to November, 1511). 'The 
sixteen years from 1443-59 were occupied with a war against 
Gujarat’s neighbour to the northeast, the Ran.a of Mewar, in 
the course of which two victories were gained, Chitor, the 
Mew.ar capital, was besieged, and .\I)U, the countrv of Mewar’s 
ally, annexed. .Mahmud was under fourteen years of age when 
he .succeeded, and he reigned for fifty-two years. During this 
long jieriod his exploits were many, and he showed himself the 
greatest ruler of his house. He overran Gutch, and marched to 
the Indus, w’hcre he defeated the Baloch ; he also reduced the 
two hill fortresses of Girnar (in 1471) and Champaner (in 1484). 
Insurrection at home was severely dealt with ; while abroad he 
invaded Khandesh and penetrated as far as Asirgarh; another 
time he forced the king of Ahmadnagar (in the Deccan) to 
raise the siege of Daulatabad. But the most unusual part of 
his career is his activity by sea. He suppressed piracy on the 
coast, and allied himself with the Mamltik rulers of Egypt in 
a naval expedition against the Portuguese. After a first success 
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at Chaul, south of Bombay, the IMusahiian fleet was annihilated 
in a great battle off Diu in Kathiawar (February 3, 1509). 
Mahmud Shah, Begara, who died on November 23, 1511, is 
said to be the original of Samuel Butler’s prince whose 

daily foc^d 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad. 

The reign (1511—26) of his son and successor was chiefly 
remarkable for an attempt to protect Malwa against the Rana 
of Mewar. The Rana retaliated by an invasion of fhijarat ; the 
king of Gujarat replied by besieging the Rana in Mandasor, 
'I'hc short and inglorious reigns of two sons followed (1526), when 
the throne passed to the third son, liahadur. d'his king fully 
maintained the warlike traditions of his line ; he jtiined a con¬ 
federacy against the king of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, of which 
the command was given to Bahadur, and his supremacy thereby 
acknowledged by Khandesh and Berar. Ihis I’ampaign was 
successful. Malwa was the .sc'cne of his next e.xjiloit ; the king 
of that country having intrigued against (lujarat and alsoattacked 
Mewar, Bahadur and the Rana allied themselves to crush him. 
The king of Malwa was captured at Mandu, his cajiital, and in 
the end was put to death. Malwa was annexed (February, 1531) 
to Gujarat. While Bahadur was absent, Diu had undergone an 
attack from the Portuguese, which the garrison had .succeeded 
in repulsing (February t6, 1531). Next came the quarrel 
with the emjieror Humayun. Bahadur had espoused the 
cause of the disiiossessed l.odf princes, and furnished them 
with means to attack the Mughals. 11 umayun marched against 
Bahadur, then engaged on a siege of (.hitor; but before the 
.armies could meet, Bah.adur had retireil to an entrenched camp 
at Mandasor in ISlalwa. Fimling this |)osition untenable, he 
then fled to Mandu, ihenci- to Chamiiancr and Cambay. I he 
day before Humayun reacheil t'amb.iy, B.ihadur had I'ontinuetl 
his flight to Diu in Kathiawar. Humaynn being recalled to 
Hindustan by trouble then brewing there, his hold of Gujarat 
was so weakened that his officers evacuated it, and Bahadur 
recovered his kingdom. Shortly afterw^ards, he quarrelled with 
the Portuguese about their encroachments at Diu. In the 
course of the negotiations, Bahadur went on board the 
admiral’s ship, and in a scuffle which ensued as he was leaving, 
he was killed (February 14, t 537 )- ^^rty years 

the kingdom survived, and four more kings reigned over it, 
amid a scene of continuous war, confusion, and tumult. It 
finally came to an end in .September, i 57 -> "'Ae''* Akbar 
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marched from Delhi to Ahmadabad, and the last king formally 
resigned his crown to that Mughal emperor. He e.scaped in 
1583 and recovered his country, only to be cxjrelled again in 
the following year. Eight years of guerrilla warfare followed, 
until his final capture in 1592 -3, when he committed suicide 
on his way to the Mughal general’s camp. 


'r.MiLi, \'l] 

KiN(;s or (IvjAK.vt, 1394-1572 
\Vajih-ul-nu>lk. 

I 

1. yZafarKhaiil 
Muzaffar Shah ft), 
b. Time 30, 1342; d. July 27. 1411. 

j 

IT. ('Tatar Khan) 

Muh.Trainad Shah, 

usurjied puwer, 1403; died f'cb. 14, 1404. 

Til. Ahmad Shah, 

1 ). Nov. 17, 1391 ; d. July 4. 1443. 


TV. Muhammad 
(Zar Hakhsh), 
d. Keb. 12, 1451. 


VI. Daud, 

deposed nflet one moulii and 
seven days in 1459. 


Ahmad Shah, 
d. May 26, 1439 


Vll. Mahmud Shah .1 
(Hegara). 

b. Dec. 27. 144.S; d. Nov. 23. 131 


VlJl. Muzaffai .Shah (IJ'. 

1 ). April II, 1471 ; d. hcb. 14, 1326. 


IX. Sikandar, 
d. May 30, 
1326. 


X. (Nasir Khan) 
Mahmud Shah 
(II), set aside 
Oct. 1526, 
poisoned Dec. 15, 
1526. 


Hasan Khan, Daughtci. 
Kai flip j 
(of Khandesh . | 

I ' ' 1 I ~T\,- 

.\I. Hahadui Latif. Ilaughter^pAdil Khan, 

Shah, I Fariirp. 

killed Mahmud (III), 1 

Feb. 14, murdered XII. Milan 

1337. 1 ‘eb. 4, Muhammad, 

1554. Faruql 

1 (of Khandesh), 

1-reigned six 

weeks in 1537. 


XIV, (Suppo¬ 
sititious son) 
Ahmad Shah 
(II), killed 
April 22, 
1561. 


XV. (Habbu, 
supposititious 
son) Muzaflar 
Shah (III), 
accession, 1361; 
resignation, 1572. 
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'I'hc central plateau north of the Narbada, known as Malwa, Malwa, 
is one of the most fertile ])arts of India, and in [)o])ular belief i 4 °i-> 53 o- 
is always verdant and free from famine. It was not until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din, Khalji (i 296-1316), that the Muhammadans 
conriuered the country. The local Rae or Raja was slain in 
November, 1305. At some time shortly before 1389, one 
1 lilawar Khan, a (Ihori by race, was sent from I )elhi as governor 
of the ])rovince. At length in 1401, when the ruin caused by 
Taimur’s invasion had rialuced the power of the Delhi kings 
to its lowest point, Dilawar Kh.an declared his independence, 
establishing his caipital at Dhai. l)\ing lour >cars afterwards 
(1405), he was succeeded by his more celebrated son. Alp 
Khan, under tla; title of 1 loshang Shfih, the foundiT of Ho- 
shangabad on the Narbada, w'ho transferred the capital to 
M.amlu. Almost at once trouble arose wHth the king of (lujarnt, 
who invaded M.alwa, reduced I )har, and installed there his own 
governor. Hoshang was removed to (lujarat, but reinstated in 
1408. In,stead of being grateful for this clemency, Ho.shang 

in\’aded Ciujanit mor(! than once, iwovoking reprisal.s, and in the 
end being forced to come to terms. In 1420 Hoshang invaded 
IJerar, south of the Narbada, and imposed a tribute on that 
countrs. In the next year he carried out a most romantic' 
expedition to lajnagar in Oris.sa. During his iibscnce, Ahmad 
Sliah of (iujarat had entered Malwa. Hoshang returned in 
lime to throw himself into Mandu, which he h.id strongly forti 
fled in his father’s reign, .\fter a time Alnnad Shah rearesUed, 
vigoiouslx pursuicl by Hoshang, until the fugitive' defeated his 
l)ursiK'r in a ])itched battle (Marc'h 16, 1423), A few years 
afterwards (1428), a cjutirrel broke oitt with the Bahmant king 
of the Deccan over the oc'c'u|)ation of Berar. Hoshang met 
the invader bravely, but was dcifeatc'd ; all his heavy baggage, 
his famib’, and his followers fell into his enemy’s hatids. Ho¬ 
shang himself e.scaped to his own country in safety. In 143 - 
he determined to move northwards against Kalpi on the Jumna, 

^^■hithcr the [tiunpur king was also leading an army. Ihe 
launpur forces retired under fear of an attack by the Delhi 
troops, and Kalpi was tiiken by Hoshang. On his death 
(july 8, 1435), he was followed by his son, (ihaznl Khan, 
under the title of Muhammad, Ghorl. During his short reign 
of one yetir, Muhamnuid behaved cruelb’ to his family and 
officers, gave himself uj) entirely to his own ])leasures, and di.s- 
gusted his people. He suspected his cousin and minister, 
Mahmud, Khalji, of an intention to dethrone him. binding 
himself thus suspected, Mahmud caused Muhammad Shah to be 
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poisoned. Mahmud, Khalji, himself then reigned for thirty-three 
years, and earned the character of a brave soldier and a just 
ruler. At first he had to contend against the heirs of the last 
Ghorl king, who, aided by Gujarat, endeavoured to reeover the 
throne. Of the claimants two were poisoned and one beheaded. 
'This king made KalpT, Mandalgarh, Kotah, and Bundi tributary, 
and fought with Jaunpur, ('hitor, and Gujarat. Once he invaded 
the Deccan, defeating the Bahmani king and taking his capital. 
But the final victory in this c(jntest did not rest with Malwa, 
and a compromise was arrived at, by which a boundary was 
fixeal on between the two kingdoms. Mahmud’s successor 
reigned peacefully fijr thirty two years. Nasir-ud-dm, this 
king’s son, was suspected of having jroisoned his father ; for 
ihis reason three governors of jrrovinces united their forces and 
marched against him. 'They were defeated, and two of them 
killed in battle. Nasir-ud-din’s conduct was, however, .so 
scandalous that his eldest son was induced to head a revolt, 
but not succeeding in his attempt, was forced to escape to 
Delhi. The succession passed to the third son, Mahmud, 
although the other sons contested his right. With the assistance 
of a Hindu officer, MednT Rao, Mahmud was able to defeat his 
rivals and establish himself, even though Delhi and Gujarat 
had intervened. After a time Mahmud, resenting the insolence 
of an all-powerful minister, fled to Gujarat. A restoration 
followed, then another dethronement, and a second restoration. 
Gujarat now became the scene of a dis[»uted succession, and 
Mahmud having sheltered one of the clairnants, the successful 
.is]jirant, Bahadur, declared war. Mandu was taken, Mahmud 
.ind his family being made iirisoncrs and deported to Cham- 
paner. On the way MahmOd was put to death (March 28, 
1531). The Khalji line became extinct and Malwa was 
annexed by Gujai'at. 

Humayun in the )-ear 1535 made a lemiiorary conciuest 
of the [irovince. ’I'he next year the governor, one Mallu 
Khan, proclaimed himself king under the title of (,)adir Shah, 
only to l)c e.xpelled by Slier .Shah, Sur (1545). Subsequently 
.Shuj.T, or Shuja'at (popularly, Shujawal) Khan, Sur, ruled for 
nine years until his death in 1554, during the later years being 
practically independent. His son Bayazid (Baz Bahadur) 
succeeded him, and held the country for ten years, finally 
surrendering it in 1564 into the hands of the emperor Akbar. 
Baz Bahadur is more famed in fable than in history, his love 
for Rupmati forming the theme of many poems. 
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Table VIII 

Kings of Malwa, 1401-1564 


Malik Mnghais, Khaljl, 
Minister of No. 111 . 


IV. Mahmud, Khalji, 
d. June I, 1469. 


Daughter I. Dilawar Khan, Ghori, 
I d. 1405. 

TT. Alp Khan, Hoshang, Ghori, 
d. July 8, 1435. 


Daughter ^ ITT. Ghainl Khan, Muhammad, Ghori, 
poisoned Slay, 1436. 


V. Ghiyas-ud-din, Khalji, 
poisoned March 30, i 501 

VI. Nasir-ud-din, Khalji, 
d. April 30, 1311. 


VIT. Azam llumayun, Mahmud, 
Khalji (thiid son), depose<l 
and ]>ul to death, 

March a8, 1331 (Mednl Tiao, 
a powerful minister). 


(Incorporated with Ciiijariil, 


Conquest by Humayun, 1333. 


Mallu Khan, one of the Khaljl ruler’s officers, 
takes the title of Qadir Shah, 1336; ex¬ 
pelled by Sher .Shah, Sur, i 343. 

Shuja or Shuja'at Khan 
(Shujawal Khan), 
governed for nine years, d. 15 , 34 ' 

Bayazld, Siir 
(Baz Bahadurl, 
surrendered the province 
to Akbar, 1364. 


§ C. Southern India to 1526, with names 0/kinf^s to 1687 

We have .seen that the ftrst incursion of the Muharnmadans Gener.al. 
into the country south of the Narbada took place in 1294, 
when Ala-ud-din, Khalji, marched from Karra on the Ganges, 
and passing through Bundelkhand reached Deogiri in Khandesh, 
returning by a more western route to Delhi. A pause of some 
ten years followed, when the soutliward movement was resumed 
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(1305) under Malik Kfiffiv. Ala-ud-din’s general, who carried 
the standards of Islam to the very soiithernmost headland of 
India opposite Ceylon. Southern India, for some centuries 
before that time, had been divided between six jirincijial Hindu 
dynasties: (i) the Yadavas in ICastern Telingana (900-1000), 
who were absorbed by the Eastern Chalukyas ; (2) the Eastern 
Chalukyas (1000 1300), who were conquered by the Ganpatls 
of Andhra ; (3) the Western Chalukyas, capital Kaliyan 
(jooo—1300), absorbed by the Deogiri kings ; (4) the Yadavas 
of Deogiri, ccarquered first by Alamd-dTn in 1294; (5) the 
CanpatTs of Andhra (953 1322), with a capital at \Varangal to 
the north-east—they were finally overi'ome by a Muhammatlan 
invader from 1 )elhi ; (6) the Hoysala line of Balhila (1 050 t3ir), 
whose ea])ital ^\as at Dwarasamudra, almiit 100 miles north 
west of Seringajialam. Thus, as will be si-eti from the dates 
above given, there were at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century three Hindu kingdoms in the South or Deccan: 
(t) 1 )eogiri in the north-west; (2) W’arangal in the north-east; and 
(3) Dw.irasamudra, from which the Hall.alas held the remaining 
southern territory. 'J'lie p<jwer of J )eogiri had been silready 
broken by Ala-ud-dTn, and it never recovered its former position. 
'I'he Ballala realm was conquered and that of ^Varangal attacked 
in 1310 II by Malik Kafiir ; the latter kingdom succumbing 
finally to Ulugh Khan in 1322. A new Hinrlu kingdom arose, 
however, in the south, of which the capital was at V'ijayanagar 
(the site is in the modern Bellary District). This line endured 
from 1336 to t 5 < 35 - 

Control over the southern conijuests <"ould not be long 
maintained by the ] )clhi kings. In a short time some revolted 
generals fixed on an Afghan officer born in Delhi, one Hasan, 
then bearing the title of Zafar Kh.an, to be the first king of 
the J )eccan. He was enthroned on August 3, 1347, untlet 
the title of Ala-ud-din Hasan. Either from his having once 
been in the service of a Brahman, or because he claimed descent 
from the Sasanid ruler, Mahman, son of Isfandy.ar, he bore the 
ajipellation of Bahman Shah ; and by the epithet BahmanI, 
derived therefrom, the kings of his house are knowm. 'I'heir 
capital was at Gulbarga, in the south-west of the modern 
State of Hyderabad. From similar causes, the rule of Delhi 
was throw'n off by Khandesh, the country just south of the 
Narbada, and the Faruqt line of kings, w'ho ruled that country 
from Burhanpur, endured from 1399 to 1599. The Bahmani 
power at Gulbarga fell into decay in 1482, but was not finally 
extinguished till 1526, nearly 180 years after the first king’s 
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elevation to the throne. 1 hiving the last forty years or so of 
this period the kings had no real ]io\ver, and their dominions 
had already been divided between five of their officers, who 
established kingdoms known by the titles of their founders. 

'These kingdoms are: (1) the Adil Shahl of Bijapur (1490- 
1686); (2) the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar (1490-1637); 

(3) the Qutb Shah! of Golconda (1512-1687) ; (4) the Imad 
ShahT of Ellichpur in Berar (1484-1574 5) ; and (5) the Barld 
ShahT of Bldar (1492-1609). In 1510 the Portuguese 
estalilished themselves at Goa on the western coast. 

'The kingdom of the BahmanTs reached its fullest extent BahmnnTs 
almost at once, in the eleven years during which the first king, 
Aln-ud-din Hasan, reigned. It stretched from sea to sea, 1347-1526. 
including the Deccan Districts of the. Bombay Presidency, the 
modern Hyderabad State, and those Districts of the Madras 
Presidency which used to be called the Northern Gircars. 'The 
adjoining slates were: on the north, Gujarat, Khandesh, and 
Orissa; on the south, Vijayanagar. Orissa and Vijayanagar were 
Hindu stdte.s. For nearly no years (1374-1482) the kingdom 
endured unimpaired ; in the remaining forty-four years (1482- 
1526) power was in the hands of revolted generals, who had 
founded new states, thereby rediu ing the Bahmani power to 
a mere shadow of its former greatiu:ss. 'The last holder of the 
title of king became a fugitive, and ended his days in obscurity 
at Ahmadnagar. Altogether there were eighteen BahmanT 
kings, the first eight ruling from Ahsanahad-Gulbarga, the rest 
from Muhammadabad-BTdar. 'The second and third kings 
were at almost constant war with Vijayanagar, their southern 
Hindu neighbour. I )aud, the fourth ruler, poisoned his 
nephew and predecessor, and shortly afterwards was himsell 
murdered at the in.stance of the late king’s sister. Muhammad, 
nephew of Daud, had a fairly quiet reign of over nineteen years ; 
he was enlightened and liberal. On his invitation the celebrated 
poet Hafiz, SlnrazT, embarked for India ; but being driven back 
by a storm accepted the omen, and sent an ode to the king 
declining to leave his beloved Shiraz. 'The eyes of Ghi)'a.s-ud- 
dln, .son of Muhammad, were put out by a slave ; and he was 
deposed after a short and inglorious reign. His successor, a 
youth of fifteen, fared no better ; two princes of the house 
revolted, and after defeating the king’s army, blinded and 
deposed him. Firoz, one of the successful princes, followed 
with a long reign of nearly twenty-five years (1397-1422). 

Early in his reign he was assailed almost simultaneously by the 
Raja of Kherla in Ber.ir from the north, and by the R 5 e 
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of Vijayanagar from the south. J'earing invasion by the 
Bahmani king, Malwa and Gujarat entered into an agreement 
with Vijayanagar. War ensued, Vijayanagar was invested, and 
the country ravaged. For a time peace was patched up ; but 
war soon broke out afresh, and the Muhammadan kingdom 
was threatened with extinction. Luckily the king’s brother, 
Ahmad, won a signal victory over the Hindus, and the dynasty 
was saved. On the whole it was in these years that the slate 
attained its highest prosperity. Firoz was succeeded by his 
brother, whose thirteen years on the throne were jiassed chiefly 
in warfare against the Hindu confederacy of Vijayanagar and 
Warangal. The fortune of war varied ; but at length the 
Warangal R.aja was slain and his cajiital taken. Hostilities 
next broke out with M.llwa, in defence of the northern boundar)' 
of the Bahmani kingdom. No definite success was gainerl by 
either side, and peace was at length arranged through the good 
offices of the ruler of Kh.nndesh. Under Ahmad’s son, Ala-ud- 
dln, the war with Vijayanagar was continued, complicated by 
the revolt of another son, whose cause was espoused by that 
Hindu state. In the end, the pretender was defeated, and 
forced to content himself with the apanage of Raichiir. ^Vhen 
the Bahmani king had partially reduced the Konkan and 
suppressed a revolt in Bcrar, he was called on to meet a fresh 
attack from Vijayanagar. After three severe actions peace was 
made. Another unsuccessful invasion of the Konkan followed. 
The death of the king having been falsely reported, fresh 
insurrection broke out in Ber.ar and Telingana, supported by 
the allied kings of Malwa and Khandesh. 'I’hese troubles W'ere 
met vigorously by Ala-ud-din, although now in failing health. 
He did not survive more than two years, when, after a disputed 
succession, the throne jiassed to his eldest son. This king, 
Humayiin. acted so cruelly that he has earned the epithet of 
Zalim, or ‘the oi>pressor’; he was suiaceded first by one, then 
by another minor son. Power fell into the hands of a vigorous 
minister, Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, and a victorious reign of 
twenty years followed. At the king’s death (March 26, 1482), 
the kingdom, with the cxct'ption of a small area round the 
capital, was split up among various revolted governors. Of the 
remaining five kings of the dynasty, one was in the power of 
his minis'ter and for four years was actually a prisoner, while the 
other four were mere puppets set up by this minister for his 
own purposes. 
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'I'AKLt IX 


BahmanJ Kings at Guluarga and BIdar, 1347-1526 

I. Ala-ud-din Hasan, Gangu, ll.ihman Shah (caiiital, Guibarga), 
acccssinii, Anj;. 3, 1347; d. Teh. 20, 1358. 


I I I 

IJ Mtihanimad, IV. Hand Shah, Mahnind Khan. 

Hahmani, d. May 20, 

(1 M.irch 21, 1375. J378. 


III. Mujahid S]iah, 
il. April 14, 137S. 


Ahmad Khan. 


V. Miihamnmd 
-Shah, d. April 2: 
>.V 47 - 


VI. Ghiyas-ud-din, 
deposed June 15, 

139V- 


XII. Nizam Shah, 
d. July 30, 1463. 


VIII. I'iruz 
.Shall. 
Kozafzun, 
( 1 . March 16, 
1422. 


VII. Shams-ud- 
din .Shah, 
deposed Nov. is, 
* 397 - 


IX. Ahmad .Shah, 
Wali 

^capital, liidarj, 
d. Id). 24, 1435. 

I 

X. Ala-ud-din, 
zMimaii Shah, 

d. -Vpiil 3, 
* 4 .i^- 

I 

XI. /Vla-ud-din, 
IIuma>un Shah, 

Zalim, 

d. Sept. 4, 1461. 


XIII. Sli.ains-ud-din, Muhammad 
ShMi, d. March 2O, 1482. 

XIV. Shahah-ud-dln,Mahmud .Shah, 
d. Dec. i(\, I,SI8. 

[ In the hands of a minister, and 
in confinement from about 
J514. General anarchy. New 
kiinjdoms formed, c. 1481;.] 


XV. Ahmad Shah, 
reigned two years, 
1519-20. 


XVIII. Kalim-ullah, 
nominal 1525-6 
(fled to Bijapur, and 
thence to Ahmadnagar). 


XVI. Ala-ud-din, 
reigned two years 
and three months, 
deposed and murdered 
in 1521-2. 


XVII. Wali-ullah Shah, 
* 5 -’ 3 - 6 , 

reigned three years, 
poisoned, 1525-O. 


[Names not in the line of succession are omitted. The table is founded on M.ajor 
W. Haig’s •Notes,’y. A. A. A’., jit. i, vol. l.\xiii (1904), Extra No. p. 15.] 


I'hc founder of the Adil .Shahl dynasty, Yusuf, entitled Adil Adil 
KhSn, was a 'furk who had found his way through Persia to 
the Deccan. Entering the service of the Bahrnanls, he had risen 1490-1686 
to be governor of Bijapur. After some years he renounced 
his allegiance to the waning jiower at Bidar, and assumed the 
VOL. 11 . C C 
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attributes of sovereignty (149Q). He carried war into the 
territory of Vijayanagar (1493), and was able to defeat a combi¬ 
nation against him, due to his encouragement of the Shiah form 
of Islam. His minor son succeeded (1510), under charge of 
a protector, who re-established the Sunni religion. Palace 
intrigues disturbed the country, but in the end the king’s 
]iarty prevailed. Some territory to the east was recovered, 
which provoked an attai'k from Bular, but liijapur re))ulsed 
the invader. Ne.\l the king made a campaign against the 
Hindus on the south, hut was unsuccessful. War was declared 
by the Nizam Sh.ahi king of Ahmadnagar, in which Bijapur 
gained the day. An attack was also made by Bijapur on Bidar. 
The third king, .1 debauchee, was removed after a reign ol 
six months, his younger brother suci;eeding and reigning for 
more than twentj-three years. In this reign Cioa was tinally 
conquered b\’ the Portuguese. Natives of the 1 )ec,can were in 
special favour with this king ; the army was i-ntirely recruited 
from them, and their language encouraged, ^\'arfare was con¬ 
tinuous throughout his reign: a campaign (1535) ag.iinst 
Vijayanagar w'as not successful; a few years afterwards Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Bidar (i 54::) combined against Bijapur. A short-lived 
peace was ended by a confederacy (1551) between A\hmadnagar, 
(lolconda, and \hjayanagar to destroy Bij.ajuir ; but the allies 
failed in effecting their purpose. Ali (1558-80) returned to 
the Shiah faith, and continued the wars with his neighbours 
more or less successfully. In 1564 the Add Shahi king joined 
with the kings of (lolconda and Ahmadnagar to destroy the 
Hindu state of \'ijayanagai. A great battle was fought near 
d'alikot in January, 1565; the Hindus were entirel)' iTushed, 
\’ijayanagar taken, and the <. 1 \nasty extinguished. Ali, Add 
Shah, built at Bijapur the principal mosque, a large masonry 
reservoir, some acpieducts, and the <ity wall. A minor 
Siua;eeded, with the queen dowager, ('hand Bihi, as regent, 
between whom and the more ambitious of the generals there 
w.as constant di.ssen.sion. Meanwhile the state w^as at continual 
war with the other kingdoms : and after the king had assumed 
power he fought with Ahmadnagar, and then with the Hindus 
to the south. In 1595 the king of Ahmadnagar was killed in 
battle. A new king succeeded at Bijapur in 1626, and soon after 
that dale the Mughal emperor Shahjahan began a war ol 
conquest against Ahmadnagar. Bijapur came to the latter’s 
aid ; but the Nizam Shah! king {ireferred to submit, and left 
his ally to bear the whole brunt irf the enqieror’s attack. A 
long investment of Bijapur began in 1633 ; two years afterwards 
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the siege was raised, and in 1636 a peace concluded. During 
the years 1648—59 the kingdom was troubled by the new 
jiower of the Marathas, then rising into notice under the 
celebrated Sivaji. In 1662 Sivaji was forced to tx)nclude a 
])eace. Already in 1657 Aurangzeb, then only governor for 
his father, had made an unprovoked attack on Uijapur ; but 
before he had effected his purpose, the Mughal war of 
succession called him away to the north. In 1665-6 Jai 
Singh, the Mughal general, and Sivaji made a fresh attack 
on Uijapur. I hesc allies were not able to coiic|uer it ; but in 
1667 Sivaji by himself forced it to pa> him tribute, and in 
i 673“4 was able to annex some of its territory. In 

1679 the Alughal einjieror’s eldest son attempteil to lake the 
capital, but failed ; and in 1685 he was similarly unsuccessful. 
At length Aurang/.cb moved against the place himself; and 
on October 15, 16S6, Uijapur was taken and the monarchy 
destroyed. All the icrritoiy was occupied 1 )_\ the Muglials in 
the year 1688. 


'I'aule X 

Adie Shahi Kinus of Uijafuu, 1490-1686 

1 . Yuauf, Adil Ishali, 
d. 1510. 

I 

II. Ismail Shah, 
tl. Sept. 6, 1554. 


111 . Mallu Shah, IV. Ihrahini Shah, 

blinded and d. 1.S5S. 

deposed | 

1535. I - I 

V. All .Shah, Tahuiasp. 

assassinated | 

April 10, 15S0. VI. Abu’l Muzaffai, 

Ibiahiin Shah, 
d. i0.jO, 

I 

VII. Muhammad .Shah, 
d. Nov. 4, 1O56, ai;ed 45. 

(Tiibut.ary to Mughals 
iioin 1636.) 

I 

VIII. All ShMi, d. 1673, 
ageil 36 lunar years. 

1 

XI. Sikandar Shah. (Bijapui 
taken by the Mughals, 
Oct., 1686, Sikandar 
then aged 15 years. 
Died in 1700 or 1701 
in Auraiigzcb’s camp.) 


C C 2 



Nizam 
Shahis of 
Ahmad- 
nagar, 
1490-1637. 
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The hislury uf the Ni^ani Shahis is much like that of the Adil 
Shahis—consisting chiefly of wars and rumours of wars, 
intrigues of generals and courtiers, and disputed successions. 
The founder had been governor of Junnar under the Bahnianis. 
fV'hen his father, a converted Brahman who had risen to be 
minister, was murdered by the king’s order, the son proclaimed 
himself independent. He founded the city of Ahmadnagar, 
built a fort there, and made the place his capital. On his 
northern frontier he captured the fortress of Daulatabad, and 
along ivith it a part of Khandesh. The ne.vt king w'as involved 
for some time in a war of succession ; as soon as he had freed • 
himself from this entanglement, he inflicted defeats on Berar 
and Khandesh. Bahadur, king of Oujarat, intervened, and in 
the end, having been [iroclaimed at Ahmadnagar, forced its 
king to admit his supremacy. In the remaining years of the 
reign there were further wars with Bijapur. On the second 
king’s death the sueeessiou was again disputed. Tresh war 
with Bij.apur broke out, in the course of which the Ni,iam 
Shahi king was besieged in his caiiilal. I’eace was made only 
to be broken. Golconda then offered itself as an ally against 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar. ’I'he campaign was disastrous, Ahniad- 
nagar was besieged a second time, and the king forced to sue 
for iieace. 'I'ired of fighting with each other, the Muhammadan 
rulers now entered into a confederacy against the Hindu power 
of Vijayanagar, which was successfully attacked and crushed. 
In the ne.vt reign, during the regency of the ciucen-niother, the 
state was once more involved in war with Bijapur. Next, these 
two states united against their northern neighbour of Berar. 
By this time the king had set aside the queen-mother and had 
assumed control himself. He invaded and conquered Berar, 
but, yielding to a protest from the Mughal emperor, relin¬ 
quished his conquest. In 1588 the king, whose epithet was 
‘ the Madman,’ was murdered by his son; confusion reigned, 
and assassination was rife. In the end, a rival prinee, the 
parricide’s cousin, replaced him, only to be superseded two 
years afterwards by his own father, Burhan. This king en¬ 
deavoured to recover the territory which the Portuguese had 
occupied, and also engaged in other wars. His son and 
successor was killed (1595) in a battle fought against the 
Bijapur army. The minister set up a usurper, who was soon 
deposed in favour of his predecessor’s son. The new king had 
only reigned about a year when Akbar sent an army against 
Ahmadnagar, but it was repulsed by the vigtjrous defence ol 
the celebrated queen, Chand Bibi (1596). The capital fell, how- 
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ever, upon a second attempt ( July, 1600), the kin^ being made 
captive and sent to the fortress of Gwalior. In 1610 the chief 
minister, an Abyssinian called Malik'Ambar, freed the territory 
from the Mughals and set up the last king’s son. In 1612 the 
emperor Jahangir failed in an attempt to oust Malik 'Ambar. 
This great minister died about 1626, and his son, who suci'eedcd 
to power, having quarrelled with the king, strangled him (about 
1631). Meanwhile, early in the reign of Shnlijahan (1627- 
58), one of his generals, Khan Jab.an, rose in revolt, and 
obtained an ally in the king of Ahmadnagar; but the attempt 
to throw' off the Mughal yoke did not succeed. Husain, a 
child of ten, had been made king by the son of Malik 'Ambar ; 
but in 1635 this noble was divested of all power by the 
Mughal emperor, and the boy-king sent to prison at Gw'alior. 
Sh.ahji, Bhonsla, the father of Sivuji, attempted to revive the 
kingdom under another boy-king. This youth, too, was 
taken and sent to Gwalior ; and in 1637 the Nizam .Sh.nln 
kingdom was finally absorbed into the Mughal empire. 

T\iu.e XI 

Nizam Shah! Kinor op Ahmadnagaw, 1490-1637 

Nizaiii-ul-miilk, hahrl, a converted Itifthnian. 

T. Ahmad shall, il. 1508. 

TI. Burhan .Shah, il. 15,'3-4. 


Khudab.indah. III. TTufain Shah, d. 1565. 


Tahir 

'^‘wpposititioiis “oiiV 

murdered 1 

July 6, 1588. _ I_ 

IX. Ahmad Shah V. Husain Shah, VI. Irmail Shah, VIII, Ibrahim Shah, 

(usurper), deposed April 30, deposed by killed in 

set aside 1389. his father, battle, Sept., 1595. 

heb., 1596. May 26, 1591. | 


X. Bahadur Shah, 

deposed and sent to Gwalior, the capital taken by Akbar, 1600. 

XI. Murtaza Shah, 
imprisoned and strangled about 1631. 

1 

XII. Husain Shah, 

a boy of ten, removed by Mughals and sent to Gwalior, 1635- 

Another boy prince set up by Shahji, Bhonsla; taken by Mughals and 
sent to Gwalior, 1637, 


IV. Murtaza Shah, 
‘ the Madman,’ 


VII. Burhan .Shah, 
d. April 30, 1595. 
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Qutb 
ShahTs of 
Golconda, 
1512-1687 


The Qutb Shahi kingdom was founded b)' a Turk in the 
RahmanT service, wlio tiad become goveriKjr of their eastern 
province of fiolconda. In 1512, after liaving long held that pro¬ 
vince, he declared himself independent and ruled the country 
as king for thirty-one years. His son succeeded him, and, during 
a reign of seven years, carried on war against Bijapur with 
varying success. Ibrahim, another son, followed, and during 
his long reign of over thirty years the usual warfare continued. 
This king was one of the allies who destroyed \hjayanagar, the 
last Hindu kingdom of the south. Another long reign carries 
us on to if)12 ; it was during this ])criod that the city nf 
Hyderabad, tbe ]iresent capital of the Nizam, was founded 
a few miles from Gf)lconda. A ne])hew succeeded in rfii2. 
In his reign (1635) the Mughal emperor, Shahjahan, forced 
the Qutb Shahis to pay tribute. I'wenty years afterwards, 
Aurangzeb, then governor of the Mughal provinces, won 
oier by his intrigues Mir Jumla, the Qutb Shahi minister, 
and began to undermine the dyna.^ty. Events in Hindustan 
called the prince away (1657) before lie could carry out his 
project. But the Golconda state was already in det'ay ; vSivaji, 
the Marath.a, levied tribute from it in 1667 ; Hiler Khan, 
the Mughal general, invaded it in 1678; and at length, during 
1685 to 1687, the emperor Aurangzeb accomplished his life-long 
purpose of extinguishing all the independent states of India. 
Hyderabad-Golconda was taken in September, 1687, and the 
Qutb Shahi kingdom came to an end. 


Taiu.f. XII 

Qittr RhahI Kings of Goi.conda (Hvdf.rabad), 1512-1687 
I. Snltan Qull, tl. Nov. 21, 1543. 


II. JamshPl, 

IV. Ibrahim, d. June 6, 

d. July 27, 1550. 

1580. 

1 

III. Sublian Quli, 

1 1 

V. Muhammad Quli, Muhammad Amin. 

deposed July 27, l.s.so. 

d, Jan. 21,1612. 1 

VI. Muhammad, 


d.o 1635. 


Vn. Abdullah. 
( 1 . April, 1672. 


Vni. Abu’l Hasan = Daughter. 
(Hyderabad taken Sept. 21, 1687 ; king 
died in captivity about I704d 
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When the other generals and governors threw off the Bahmani imrul 
yoke, the governor of Rcrar, Im.id-iil-mulk, a converted Hindu 

•' r 11 11- 1 / r. V Elhclinur 

from the Kanara coast, followed their example (1^84) ; when i,j neiar, 
he died, he was succeeded by hi.s eldest son, who main- '484-i5;.^- 
tained his position and reigned for about twenty-three years. 

His son, Darya Shah, had a more peaceable reign than usual, 
and after about thirty-four years was succeeded by an infant 
son. d’be regent set aside this hoy after a few years, and 
assumed power in his own name. At length the Nizam Shahi 
king of Ahmadnagar defeated the u.surper about 1574-5, and, 
setting bf)lh him and the legitimate king aside, annexed the 
territory to his own dominions. 


TAimr, Xlll 

iMAl) .SlIAllI KiNC.S of lu.I.K ni'l'R, I484-1574-5 

I. Kathullali, Imail-iil-mnlk niiiuUi cr>nv(lt^, d. I50(. 

II. Ala-U(l-din (cai>ital, Caiiin, il. 1. 15^7 S. 

III. Parya, d. o 1562, 

TV. llurliaii infanO. ilejiosed hy ’I'uffil Khan, o t:I)S. 

Tiifal Khan usurps the throne; defeated and impri'-oned b) 
king of .\hmadnagar, 1.174-.=;. 

Qfisim, Rarid, a 'I'lirkish officer of tlie Rahman! dynasty, had Rarid 
risen to high office at the capital during the time when that oftiWar, 
kingdom was slowly decaying, following the cxamitle of the 1492-160.). 
governors of the outlying jirovinces, he a])propriated the last 
strip of territory adjoining the capital (1492), and limited the 
Rahman! king’s power to the citadel of Ridar. I he country 
passed from father to son for four generations. The last of 
these rtilcrs was expelled by a distant relation, who continued 
to rule for some time after 1609, but it is not known exactly 
when or how his reign ended. 

I'abi.k XIV 

Rarid Shah! Kings of Ridar, 1492-1609 
I. Qasim, Barid, d. 1.S04. 

I 

II. Amir, d, 

!!I. Alb d. 1582. 

I 

IV. Ibrahim, d. 1589. 


VII. Amir. 


V. Qasim, d. 1.S92. 

VI. All, expelled c. i,=,99- 
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Faruql The Khanclesh king.s were the second Muhammadan dynasty 
to establish independent rule south of the Narbada. In the reign 
(Burh'an- of Firoz Sh.ah of Dellii (1351 88), there lived one Malik RajI, 
I'ury who claimed descent in the twenty-second generation from the 
Khallfah Umar (634-44), surnamed 7v7^,7^(the Discriminator). 
This man entered the Delhi service as a simple trooper, and 
rose to be governor of the district of Thalner, on the northern 
edge of Khiindesh. After the death of Firoz (1388), Raji 
maintained his hold on the country, and on his death (1399) 
it [lassed to his son Nasir. The territory was enlarged to the 
south, the hill fort of Asirgarh was captured from the Hindus, and 
Kurhanpur was founded and made the capital. 'I'owards the 
end of his thirty-eight years’ reign, Nasir was discomfited by 
a Rahmanl army, and owed his rescue to aid from Gujar.1t 
and Malwa, ’I'wo peaceful reigns followed ; but in that of 
the second Adil Kh.ln (1457-1503) an ineffectual .attempt 
was made to throw off the supremacy of Gujarat, which had 
been acknowledged for several years. The next ruler declared 
waragain.st his neighbour on the south, the Niz.am Shahl king at 
Ahmadnagar; but, Mllwa combining against him, he was forced 
to desist. Protected by and allied to the Gujarat kings, the 
Faruql house continued to take its full share in all the wars and 
disputes of the surrounding states. The ninth king was actually 
for a time placed on the Gujarlt throne, his mother having 
been a princess of that dynasty. In 1572 the Mughal generals 
made a raid into Khindesh ; and subsequently, in 1595, the 
Khandesh ruler served on their side under Akb.ar's son, Murad. 
The last king, however, Bahadur, who succeeded in 1597, 
declared war against the Mughals; and when Akbar came to 
Malw’l on his w’ay to the Deccan, the king shut himself up in 
Asirgarh and prepared to stand a siege. When Akbar's men 
had stormed and taken the lower fort (1599). Bahadur and his 
garrison surrendered. 
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rATU.r. XV 

Faku^^T Kings of Khandf.sh at Burhanpur, 1388 1599 
Ktirm Jail an, JarriciT. 

I 

1 . Malik Uaji cl Ajnil 29, 

II. Nns1r Khan, cl Sept. 21, I4.'’i7. 


111 . Atlil Khan, Hasan, 

assassinated _ | 

May I, 1441. VHI (AdiU Azam 

I llvimayun, 

IV. Mubarak, d. 1522. 

d. June 6, M.'i?. I 

■ I 1 

I 1 i ■ ■" 1 

\ Miran Gliaiul VI. Hand, IX. Miihaminad X. Mubarak, 

Add Khan, d. Aug. )S, Shrdi 'crowned d. I'ec. 19, 

d. Sept. (■>. i.'iici- king of Gujarat'), 15OO. 

ISO’,. I d. i\lay !■;, i.s.'.f*. 

V’ll. Gha/nl Kh.in, 
poisoneil after 
two days, 1 .<;to. 

XI Muhammad, XII Raja All, 

d. 1576 killed in battle 

Jan. 7, 1597. 

I 

XIII. Bahadur 
(submitted to 
Akbar, 1599''. 

///. The M?ighal Empire, 1526-1803, includiiig the 
Sur Tiiie of Afghaiis (1540-1555), imih Appendix 
to 1 862 

The conquest of India by Bitbar at the end of the first 
quarter of the si.xtcenth century introduced into the gosern- 
inent of the country a succession of strong and vigorous rulers, 
who by persistent effort gradually brought the whole of India 
under subjection. 'These Mughal rulers were, for nearly two 
hundred years, men of exceptional bodily activity and great 
force of character, being usually blessed, in addition, with 
length of days. Up to r7i2, all authority remained exclusively 
in the emperor's hands, and no successful general or palace 
favourite ever succeeded in pushing them on one side, or 
seizing the reins of power, as had been so frequent under other 
dynasties. 'There were comparatively few disputed successions ; 
those that did arise were soon concluded without having thrown 
the government into disorder ; and, in addition, most ot the 
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Zahlr-uil- 
din, Babar, 
1526-^0. 


reigns were of more than usual Icngtli. 'I'hus, we have now to 
describe two hundred years of strong government and continu¬ 
ous conquest, of increasing order and tranquillity within the 
realm. At length, Aurangzeb (1658-1707) had, as it seemed, 
placed the crowning stone on the edifice of universal empire in 
India. But already, unnoticed, the seeds of decay had been 
sown. Natural conditions forbad the rule of one man over such 
a vast territory, and almost as soon as the empire had stretched 
itself out nearly tf) ('ape Crmiorin it began to fall to pieces again. 
Tben commenced a ]3eriod of rapid decay ; weak ruler followed 
weak ruler, ministers and governors usurped the royal power, 
the Hindus from the south pressed ever onwards towards Delhi, 
the Sikh sectaries in the. north-west were restless and aggressive, 
foreign invasion supervened, and the empire of the Mughals, 
for nearly fifty years before the British army oeeu])icd Delhi 
(1759-1803). had become nothing more than the shadow of 
a name. 

Zahlr-ud-din, Babar (b. February 14, 1483), a Barlas Turk, 
descended in the fifth generation from 'Paimur the Lame, 
succeeded in his twelfth year (1494) to the small mountain 
principality of FarghSnah, east of Samarqand. After ten years 
of stirring adventure, in which he was sometimes king of 
Samarqand, sometimes a fugitive for his life, he was finally 
turned out of the region north of the 0 \us river. Driven south¬ 
wards, he captured Kabul almost \sithout cqiposition, and there 
established himself. During twenty-two years (1504-26) he 
extended his rule over Kandahar, fought the Uzbegs in Khura¬ 
san and Transoxiana with little C)r no success, and made several 
raids into India. .\t length he determined on a permanent 
conquest of that country. He advanced without much diffi¬ 
culty to within a hundred miles of Delhi. The king, Ibrahim, 
Lodi, drew up his army on the plain of Banqiat, about fifty-five 
miles north of Delhi ; and on April 21, T526, a decisive battle 
was fought, in which Ibrahim, Lodi, was killed and his army 
defeated with prodigious loss. Delhi svirrendered at once, and 
Agra was occupied on May 10, 1526. In four months, all of 
the Delhi kingdom then in possession of the Lodis and the 
former kingdom of Jaunpur had been reduced to submission. 
Then the Hindu Rajas, who had tardily espoused the Lodi 
cause, advanced to contest the day with Babar, having at their 
head Rana Sanga Singh, the Sesodia rulcT of Mewar (Chitor). 
A decisive battle was fought near Kanwa, three marches from* 
Birina, on March 16, 1527, in which the Hindus were routed. 
The rest of 152? and the whole of 1528 were spent in consoli- 
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<lating Bahar's hold on the rountry. But ill-health began to 
diminish his energy, and he died at Agra on 1 )ecember 27, 1530. 

Humayun (b. March 6, 1508) was the eldest of the four sons Iliiraayrm, 
left by Babar. His first act was tii coni-iliate his next brother, 

Kamran, by ceding to him Kabul, Kandahar, and the Punjab, fnn! 1556. 
The other brothers were given governments in India. Humayun 
began by pushing his armies eastward to Kalinjar in Eastern 
Bundelkhand, and to Chunar on the Ganges between Allah¬ 
abad and Benares. I'rouble then arose with Gujarat, which was 
invaded and conquered (November, T534). On this occasion, 

Humayun himself reached as far south as Gambay on the ocean ; 
but he was recalled to the northern provinces by the threaten¬ 
ing acts of .Slier Kh.an, an Afghan officer of the late Jaunpur 
kingtlom, who held a fief in the south of Bihar. 

Since the defeat of the Lodis by B.abar in 152(1, Slier Khan 
had become cons])icuous in his own part of the country. At 
length, after mastering the whole of Bih.ar and gaining 
possession of the strong hill fort of Rohtas, Sher Khan laid 
siege to Chunar. In 1532 Humayun reduced Sher Khan to 
nominal submission ; but during the em])eror's absence in 
Gujarat liis rival had recovered Bih.ar, and was busily besieging 
Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

Humayun hastened back from Gujarat, and in 1538 and 
1539 recovered first Chunar, and then the Bengal capital of 
Gaur. After this many of his troops began to de.sert and return 
to their homes in the west. Sher Khan resumed his activity, 
and barred Humayun’s line of retreat from Bengal to the 
capital at Agra. On his way back, Humayun’s camp was sur¬ 
prised one night at Chausa, near the mouth of the Karaninfisa 
river (June 26, 1539), and he barely escaped with his own life, 
leaving his women and baggage in the hands of the enemy. 

A further attempt to retrieve the day again ended in disaster 
near Kanauj on the Ganges (May 16, 1540.) For several years 
Humayun became a homeless wanderer, was refused shelter 
in Sind and Marwar, and forced finally to betake himself to 
Kandahar (1543), Persia, and Kabul. 

Sher Shah, Sur, was one of the greatest rulers that India has Sher Shilh, 
known, though his fame has been obscured by the fact that Y/45. 
writers like Abu’l Fazl, in the interests of the Mughals, have 
done their utmost to decry or obscure his merits. In his short 
reign, to the territories taken from Humayun he added those ol 
Malwa. He also invaded Mewar and took Chitor. He was 
killed by an explosion on May 22, i 545 ' when supervising 
operations at the siege of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. 
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Shah, Sur, 
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mad Shah, 
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Thrahim, 
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>. 454 - 5 - 

Sikandar, 

Sur, 

I.554-S- 
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Tsl.nm (or .Salim) Sh.ah, the second son of .Sher Shah, suc¬ 
ceeded his father after a contest with liis eldest brother. In his 
time India was troubled by no foreign invasion, unless it were 
Hum.ayun’s .advance in 1552 as far as the Indus. But there 
was civil w.ar at first, .and afterw.ards repeated eonspiracies, the 
l.atter provoked by the king’s hatred and suspicion of his 
Afghan chiefs. Salim Shah conducted two successful eam- 
paigns in the Punjab, wbicb he recovered from the hands of 
a powerful governor. He .also strengthened his hold on M.alwa. 
At his death (October 21, 155.4.), his son was proclaimed, only 
to be murdered a few days afterwards by his maternal uncle, 
Mub.ariz Kh.an, who was also a Sur, .and a nephew of Sher 
Sh.ab. 

The murderer ascended the throne under the title of 
Muhammad Sbiih, .\dil (the Just), which was corrupted by tlu; 
common peo])le into Adili (the Confuser), nr Andhli (the 
Blind). He was as illiterate .and as incompetent as his two 
predecessors, Sher .Shilh .and Salim Shah, hiid been the reverse. 
But he had the good fortune to be served by a man of genius, 
a great warrior and a great administrator, Himu, a native of 
Mew’.at, belonging to the small Hindu trading class known as 
Dhusar. Himu is said to have defeated his master’s opponents 
iir twenty two pitched battles. .Adil Shah ran hardly he said to 
have reigned, for he was not able to hold Delhi for longer than 
eleven months. 'I'lic last two years of the Sur rule (1554-5) 
were, in truth, nothing more than a confused fight between 
Adil .and his two relatives, Ibr.ahim .and Ahmad Kh.an 
(.Sikandar). Ibr.ahim Kh.an rose in Bi.ana, west of Agra, took 
Delhi and Agra, .and assumed the sovereignty. Ahmad Khan 
(Sik.andar) did the same in the Punjab. 'I'hesc two claimants 
met at Farrah near Agra, where Sikandar was victorious, and 
seizing Agra and Delhi was soon in possession of the whole 
country from the Indus to the flanges. Humayun now 
advanced from the west and defeated Sikandar’s troops; 
whereupon IbrfdiTm seized the opportunity to recover his 
position, but was himself defeated near Biana by Himii, the 
general of Adil. Ibr.ahim, Sur, who suffered sixteen or 
seventeen defeats in three years, finally forced his way to 
Bengal, where he was treacherously put to death (1567 or 
1568). Adil and his general were next obliged to turn eastwards 
to resist an invasion from Bengal. Himu now resolved to return 
to Delhi in order to attack the emperor Humayun, whose 
accidental death before Himu’s force reached that place 
enabled him to occupy Agra and Delhi without difficulty. 
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On hib flight from Agra aiul Delhi in 1540, Humayun had Humayua’a 
passed first into Sind (1541-2). 'There he was unable to eslab- 
lish himself, and next tried Marwar with equally unfavourable 1540-53 
results. He returned to Sind, where his son Akbar was born. In 
1543 fureed to retire westwards to Kandahar, where his 

brothers did not welcome him. At length, in 1544 he entered 
I’crsia, and after undergoing many humiliations, obtained 
from the Safawi king, ’I’ahmas]), aid to recover Kandahar. 

^\fter it had been taken (1545), Humayun set out foi Kabul, 
whit:h he occupied, ousting another of his brothers. 'Two 
years afterwards (1547) this brother recoveretl Killml, only 
to be again ejected (1548). 'The succeeding years were occu 
pied by this struggle for Kabul and the country to the north, 
in which Humayun finally prevailed. In 1554 the state of his 
affairs had become so favourable that a reeonquest of India 
was determined upon. 

Humayun, with llairam Khan, Ins best general, crossed the Humayun, 
Indus early in January, 1555, and occupied the Northern 
Punjab and Sihrind (Sirhind). 'The first battle was decided in 
their favour, and again near Sihrind a victory was obtained over 
Sikandar, Stir. These successes cleared the way to Delhi, which 
was reoeeupied on July 23, 15 55 - Hatters wen; at tliis stage 
when, on January 20,1556, Humayun dietl from the results ol an 
accidental fall as he was descending from the root ol a house. 

At Huinaytin's death his eldest son Akbar (born October 
15, 1542) had entered on his lourleeiith year. Under the ” 

tutelage of Bairam Khan he had been sent to restore order 
in the Punjab. Altogether the position ol affairs was most 
unfavourable. The reeonquest of India was only just begun, 
and there were formidable rivals in the field. HiniQ was ad¬ 
vancing from the east, and a council ol war proposed the aban¬ 
donment of India and a retreat upon Kabul. Hut thanks to 
Bairam Khan’s determined attitude, this advice was rejected ; 
and thereby the Mughal empire was established firmly, perhaps 
more firmly than could have been hojied for if Humayun had 
survived. The first danger, an advance by Himu, the general 
of Adil .Shah, Sur, was boldly met; and in a well-contested 
battle at Panipat, the Hindu general was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and executed. Alter Delhi and Agra had been 
rapidly reoccupied, a return to the Punjab was necessary, 
to meet the renewed attempts of Sikandar Shah, Sur; but he 
was soon forced to desist and take to flight. In the first three 
years of the reign Ajmer, Gwalior, and Jaunpur were recovered, 
in the last instance a son of Adil Shah, SCir, being put to flight. 
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As was natural for a young prince of ability, Akbar was dis¬ 
satisfied with his position of subordination to Bairain Khan; and 
in March, 1560, he proclaimed his assumption of the govern¬ 
ment in person. Bairain Khan fled to the Punjab and tried 
to resist, but soon submitted, was pardoned, and permitted to 
depart for Mecca. At the port of embarkation he was assassi¬ 
nated by a man who had a jirivate grudge against him. 

For several years Akbar was hindered by rebellion among 
his generals and relations. 'Phesc difficulties having been 
surmounted, in 1564 Malwa, and in 1566 Kabul, were added 
to his realm. By the time he was twenty-five (1567), Akbar 
had caushed all his adversaries. His carei;r of conejuest was now 
uninterrupted. The R.ajputs were attacked and Chitor taken 
{1568), the fortresses of Ranthainbor and Kalinjar reduced 
{1569-70), and (iujarat conquered (1572). Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa were first acquired in 1575, but not reduced to com¬ 
plete subjection until 1592. A brother, having caused trouble 
in Kabul (1581), was soon recalled to obedience ; in 1581—4 
an insurrection in Clujarat was effectually dealt with; in 1587 
Kashmir was acquired witliout much exertion. From 1586 the 
Afghans north and south of the Khyher were greatly agitated 
by a religious leader ealled Jalnla, who proclainu-d war against 
the enijiire. For fourteen years ii eanijraign was waged against 
them, without tiny very satisfactory results. I luring these years 
(1586-1600) Akbar remained neai tlie Punjab frontier; but 
his armies were not idle elsewhere : Sind was taken in 1592, 
and Kandahar in 1594. By this last date, the whole of India 
north of the Narbada had fallen under the sway of the Mughal 
einjieror. Akbar now endeavoured to extend his dominions 
into the Deccan. The Faruqi king of Khandesli was the first 
to acknowledge Akbar as his su/.erain ; and after a repulse in 
1596, due to a sjiirited defence by the c.elebrated queen, Chand 
Bibl, the citadel of Ahmadnagar was taken (July, t6oo). The 
last few years of Akbar’s life were embittered by the conduct 
of his eldest son, Salim (afterwards Jahangir), who procured 
the murder of Abu’l Fazl, his celebrated minister. Akbar died 
on October 5, 1605, leaving behind him one of the greatest 
names in history. 

From 1579 Akbar endeavoured to establish a new eclectic 
religion, the Divine Faith, but without permanent results. 
His constant aim was to conciliate the Hindus, and to repress 
Muhammadan bigotry. 'I'his far-sighted policy is no doubt one ^ 
of the chief rea,sons for the unusual duration of his dynasty. 
We have in the Aln-i-Akbari, written by Abu’l Faul, exceptional 
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means of understanding Akbar’s system (jf government in all 
departments. At the end of his reign there ^\ere fourteen 
Subahs or provinces, each under a governor, or jVarAm, with 
a Revenue Controller, or Dtwan, at his side, ^^'ith tlie assis¬ 
tance of a Hindu financier, 'I'odar Mall, the system of land 
revenue had been reduced to some sort of order. But the 
assessments then made must be looked on rather as ideal 
standards than as the actual income for any particular jear. 

Far into the eighteenth centur)’, the measurements of the lands 
were incomitlete ; and there is every indication that annual 
levenue-rolls had never ceased to be drawn up. 'The object of 
'I'odar Mall’s registers appears to have been rather to prevent 
the slate being imposed on than t(j protia t the ryot. His 
tables enabled the central controlling offices to check the 
local officitds, and, secontlly, t(j ])revent the grant of larger 
or more |)rofitable assignments {jagirs) than the rules justified. 

'I’lii: army ('onsisted almost entirely of cavalry, and it was 
reciiiitcd through its own chiefs, and not directly Ity the state. 
Civil justice was very much in the hands of private bodies, such 
as trade guilds or caste juries; petty crime was dealt with by 
the village headmen. 'Fhere was a great deal of private fight¬ 
ing between clans and villages ; and the land revenue was 
Irequently refused until an armed force had been sent. The 
degree in which order and subjection were ensured varied with 
the conditions at court and the efficiency of the local governors ; 
but even at the best of times there was little aitproach to the 
rigularity and punctuality of revenue payment expected in 
modern days. 

Although far from being the equal ol his father Akbar, Jah 
Jahangir (born August to, 1569) by no means an inetfi- 
cient ruler. After suppressing an attenijit by his eldest son to 
seize the throne, he began his reign by going himself to Kabul, 
and sending armies against the Rana of Mewar and the kings 
of the Deccan. The campaign in the South met with little 
success, for in 1610 Malik 'Ambar, the able minister of Ahmad- 
nagar, recovered that territory and expelled the Mughal.s. In 
1611 Jahangir married the celebrated Bensian lady, Nur Jahan, 
who from this time until the end of the reign played a 
cons[)icuous part. Disturbances which had arisen in Bengal 
were finally put an end to in 1612; but in the Deccan an 
attack on Ahmadnagar was defeated. Soon after this mishap, 
war broke out with Mewar, where prince Khurram (Shahjahan) 
succeeded (1614) in forcing the Rana to make his submi.ssion. 

In the same year an insurrection in distant Kabul was quelled. 
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'I'he English ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, visited Jahangir’s 
court about this time (he landed near Surat, September 26, 
1615 ; re-embarked February 7, i6uj) ; and lie has left us an 
interesting account of the king’s character and the condition of 
the country. Prince Khurram was now given the command 
in the Deccan, but returned to court in September, 1617. 
Jahangir in that year was at Milndu in Mtilwa ; the next year 
he passed in Gujarat. A renewal of di.sturbances in the Deccan 
involved the return of prince Khurram to that country. Not 
long afterwards a dangerous illness of the emperor g.ave rise to 
much intrigue as to the succession, in the course of which 
Khurram was forced into reliellion. lie fled first to 'I'elingana 
and then to Bengal ; and it was not till 1625 that lie made his 
])eacc with his father. Jahangir now set out for Kabul, where 
the followers of the fanatic Jalala were once more giving 
trouble ; and on tlie march occurred the curious episode of 
the cm[)eror’s sei^'.ure by his chief general, .Mahabat Khan, and 
his release by the courage and cleverness of Nur Jahan. 
Jahangir had gone to Kashmir as usual in 1627, but, falling 
ill, his removal to Lahore was determined on. Before the 
journey was comiileted, he died on October 18, 1627. 'lire 
chief buildings in his reign were the tomb of his father at 
Sikandra near Agra, part of the palace within the Agra fort, 
and the palace, fortre.ss, and city wall of Lahore. 

.Shahjahan, A slight contest for the succession was soon decided in 
(died favour of Jahangir’s eldest son, Khurram (born December 27, 
1666). 1591)) "'ho succeeded under the title of Shahjahan. Some 

troubles in Kabul and in Bundelkhand were supjiressed ; then 
occurred the revolt of Khan Jahan, Lodi, who had been a 
favourite general in the late reign. In conseiiuence, Shahjahan 
was forced in October, 1629, to proceed to the Deccan, where 
he passed two and a half years. Khan Jahan was driven out 
of Ahmadnagar, where he had sympathizers. He sought 
refuge at Bijajjur, but was soon forced to move away and 
abandon that part of India. Becoming a mere fugitive, he 
was finally killed in Bundelkhand (1630). The war against 
Ahmadnagar and Bija[)ur had meanwhile been vigorously 
prosecuted, d'he Nizam Shahi king was murdered by his 
minister, whose submission was accejited by Shahjahan. A 
siege of Bijajiur was then begun, but without success. After 
being absent three years (1632-5), during which Deccan affairs 
did not prosper, Shahjahan returned there. A second attempt, 
to take Bijapur failed, but in 1635 terms were made under 
which tliat state became tributary to the Mughals. Golconda- 
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Hyderabad was also forced to agree to tlic payment of 
tribute. 

The emperor returned to Delhi in 1637. It was in this 
year that Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian king’s governor, ceded 
Kandahar to the Mughal emperor. It was held for eleven 
years (1637—48), when the Persians retook it. Three suc¬ 
cessive attempts, in 1649, 1652, and 1653, failed to eject them, 
and Kandahar ceased thenceforth to form part of the empire. 

In 1645 Shahjahan took the field in person and proceeded 
to Kabul, while Balkh was reduced by his fourth son, prince 
Murad, only to be overrun again sexm after by the Uzbegs. 
Prince Aurangzeb’s campaign against these invaders was a 
failure ; he was besieged in Halkh, forced to abandon it, and 
only avoided capture by a disastrous retreat (1647). Earnest 
but ineffectual efforts to recover Kandahar filled the years 
1649-53. 'I'he Deccan wars then recommenced, on this 
occasion prince Aurtmgzeb being in command. .Attacks were 
made on (iolconda-Hyder.ab.ad (January, 1656) with some 
measure of success ; and an unprovoked war with Bijajtur was 
commenced in March, 1657. At this point Shahjahan’s illness 
absorbed the attention of his four sons, each of whom hoped 
to acquire the throne ; and for the time being further action 
in the Deccan was suspended. 

Dara Shukoh, the eldest son, was with his father at court, 
and was the declared heir apparent. Shujii, the second son, 
advanced against his eldest brother from his own government 
of Bengal, only to be defeated and forced to retire. Soon 
afterwards (April, 1658) Aurangzeb and Mur.ad, the third and 
fourth sons, defeated Dara Shukoh’s partisan Raja Jaswant 
Singh, Rathor, near Ujjain in Malwa. At length Dara Shukoh 
met his brothers in the field at .Samugarh near Agra (May 
30, 1658), where he sustained a crushing defeat, followed by 
his flight to the west. Shahjahan was deposed by Aurangzeb, 
and left a prisoner in his palace within the fort of Agra, where 
he survived until February i, 1666. Shahjahan’s court was 
the most magnificent that India has ever seen, and in his reign 
the Mughal empire, if not quite at its greatest extent, was 
without doubt at its greatest glory. This emperor was a most 
extensive builder: we owe to him the lovely tomb known as 
the Taj Mahal; the fort and palace at New Delhi (Shahjahan- 
abad), the wall of that city, and the imposing Jami Masjid 
there ; also at Lahore the tomb of his father Jahangir. 

It was three years (1658—61) before all the rival claimants 
were finally disposed of. Pursued by Aurangzeb, Dara fled 
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fir.st to Lahore and then to Sind ; but an advance by prince 
Shuja from Bengal recalled Aurangzei) to the east before Lara 
had been dealt with. At Khajwa (now in Fatchpur District) 
the two armies met; Shuja was defeated and fled. Jaswant 
Singh, Rathor, who had passed first to one side and then to 
the other, now threatened Agra, but retreated on Aurangzeb’s 
a]ij)roach. Meanwhile Dara had found his way to Gujarat, 
whence he tried to effect a junction with Jaswant Singh. 'The 
Raja once more played the traitor ; and 1 )ara .Shukoh, left 
alone to face Aurangzeb, suffered a defeat near Ajmer, and 
being refused entry into Ahinadabad fled onwards to Sind. 
'There his host betrayed him, he was brouglit to Delhi, and 
four days afterwards murdered. Further trouble arose with 
prince Shuja, who won over Aurangzeb’s eldest son ffir a time. 
But Shuja’s fortunes declined, and soon he fled from Bengal 
into Arakan, and was never heard of again. 'The remaining 
brother, Murad, was murdered in prison. 

In ]66i Jbkaner was entered and the Raja reduced to sub¬ 
mission. At the other extremity of the realm Mir Jumla, an 
ofticer who had come over to Aurangzeb from the Golconda 
king’s service, led an exjiedition into Assam with disastrous 
re.sults (1662-3), About this time the emiieror had a danger¬ 
ous illnes.s, during which intrigue was rife. Happily he soon 
recovered, and to restore his health he departed for Ku.shmTr. 

'Fhe Marathas of the I )eccan, whose doings occupy from this 
time so large a space in Indian history, now began to be con¬ 
spicuous under the leadenshij) of a remarkable man, .Sivaji 
(1627-80), son of Shahji. In his sixteenth year Sivaji began 
his career as a robber chief ; in 1648 he revolted against his 
sovereign, the king of Bijapur, and soon began to plunder the 
adjoining Mughal territories. In 1662 Shaista Khan, the 
Mughal governor, took the field against him without much 
suixess, but three years afterwards Raja Jai Singh (of Amber), 
who had superseded Shaista Khan, induced .Sivaji to submit 
(1665) and proceed to Delhi. There he found himself practi¬ 
cally a jirisoner, but in i666 he managed to escape. Jai Singh 
had been ordered to attack Bijapur, but failed in the attempt; 
no greater success attended the emjieror’s son, Mu'azzam, and 
Jaswant Singh, Rathor. During all this time Sivaji continued 
his raids and incursions. Finally, about 1671, danger else¬ 
where prevented any continuance of active measures in the 
l^eccan, and the Marathas gained considerable strength in 
the interval. 

'J'he Afghan clans beyond the Indus had broken out into 
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open hostilit}', and in 1673 Aurangzcb marched in person to 
Hassan Abdal. For over two years (Jan., 1673, to Oct., 1675) 
he remained in that quarter, and after his return to the capital 
his generals carried on the strife. During the emperor’s 
absence, an obscure Hindu sect, called by Manned the mun- 
diyas, or ‘ shaven-heads,’ had raised a rebellion to the south 
of Delhi, which was suppre.ssed with some difficulty. Aurang- 
zeb’s rule now became more openly bigoted. T he poll-tax on 
Hindus was imposed, and other oppressive acts against them 
were enforced. 

- On the death of Jaswajit Singh, Rathor (Dec. 8, 1678), 
Aurangzcb attempted to seize his infant sons. This outrage 
led to an alliance between Mewar and Marw.ar. .Vurangzeb 
marched to Ajmer for an invasion t)f Marwar, wliile terms were 
made with Mewar. Hardly had Aurangzeb returned t(j Delhi 
when the Rana of Mewar was found to have broken the treaty. 
Active measures were adoitted to meet the new difficulty, and 
Aurangzeb went back to Ajmer. In a little time, prince 
-•\kbar, the emper(.)r’s third survi\ing son, was won over b)' the 
Rajputs (Jan., i68r), and, openly joining them, was proclaimed 
emperor. -Vkbar’s own troops, however, soon deserted him, 
and the Rajputs alone not being able to sustain his cause, he 
fled for refuge to the Marath 5 s (1681). 

In the Deccan from 1672 to 1680 Sivaji had continued his 
aclit ity, becoming more and more powerful every day. He 
even ventured occasionally north of the Narbada, and far to 
the south recovered his father’s fief of Tanjorc. During these 
years the Mughal governor forced the king of Golconda to 
come to a temi^orary settlement (1678), and then turned his 
arms against Rijapur, but without success, being forced in 
the end to raise the siege. In 1680 Sivaji died, and was 
succeeded by his son, SambhajT. 

In 1682 Aurangzeb arrived in the Deccan, where he was 
destined to remain constantly engaged in warfare until his death 
twentj’-five years afterwards. He began by reducing a number 
of small hill forts. His son, Mu'azzam, was sent again.st Rijapur, 
but found himself too weak to reduce it. Golconda was the 
next object of attack, and terms of peace were wrested from 
the Qutb ShahT king. Aurangzeb then marched in person 
against Rijapur; the capital was taken and the monaichy 
destroyed (1686). 'I’he peace with Golconda was now 
perfidiously broken, the capital taken (Sept., 1687), and the 
monarchy subverted. As the result of suspicions arising 
during these operations, Mu'azzam, the eldest surviving son of 
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Anrangzeh, was made a prisoner, and remained in confinement 
for seven years (1687-94) in his father’s camp. By the 
above conquests the whole of India as far south as Tanjore 
was for the first time incorporated in the IMughal empire, 
which was now at its greatest extent. 

Eight years (1690-98) were spent in a dilatory siege of Jinji 
(Oingee), then held by the Mar.athas. During these years and 
those that followed Aiirangzeb was at perpetual warfare against 
various Hindu chiefs, taking one petty fort after another only 
to abandon them again. The Mughal power was beginning 
to bleed to death ; no one was completely trusted, and the 
fighting power of the army was gradually wearing down. One 
of the last movements of the army was a retreat northwards to 
Ahmadnagar, and there Aurangzcb died on T’ch. 21, 1707. 

In spite of his many virtues, enormous industry, unweary¬ 
ing ])ersislence, and fair talent for war, Aurangzcb cannot be 
pronounced a successful ruler, .^iiparcntly he had raised the 
emjiire to a ]iinnacle of glory never before attained ; but 
the germs of decay were already at work, lie had educated the 
Marathas by twenty-four years of fighting into being his equals, 
if not his superiors, in war. The huge area of the empire, 
under then conditions, was (]uite beyond one man’s control, 
as probably Aurangzcb himself perceived, since he attempted 
to effect a partition of it between his three sons. While the 
emperor was ab.sent in the Decean, government in Hindustan 
had suffered. 'J'he empire, as Aurangzcb left it, did not endure 
much beyond the five y'ears of his son’s reign ; and from 1712 
the governors sent to the Deccan began to be practically 
independent. Aurangzcb has been blamed for the suppression 
of the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan; but this 
charge should not he laid entirely at his door, for the same 
policy had heen pursued hy Akhar, who seized Khandesh 
and did his best to aetjuire Ahmadnagar, while Jahangir and 
Shahjahan continued to follow the same course. 

Bahadur Aurangzcb left three sons, of whom the eldest was away 
f^o^’12 Kabul, while the youngest had been sent south to govern 
• 7 °/ pijgp^ir 'j'hg middle .son, being on the spot, took pos.session 
of the camp, claimed the throne, and .set out to seize the 
capitals of Agra and Delhi. The eldest son made still greater 
haste, and arrived at Agra first. 'I'heir armies met to the 
south of that city ; the eldest son, .Shah Alam (Mu'azzam). 
gained the day, and his brother, Azam Shah, was defeated and, 
slain (June 7, 1707). In a few months the new emperor, 
who had taken the title of Bahadur Shah, proceeded to 
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Riljjiulana, in the hope of reasserting the Mughal authority ; 
but before he had done much in that direction, he decided 
to advance into tlie Deccan against his youngest brother, 
who had usurped Hyderabad. 'I'his brother, Kam Bakhsh, 
was defeated near that place on Jan. 2, 1709, and died of 
his wounds. Bahadur Shah retraced his steps, in order to 
resume his efforts against the Rajputs. He had barely 
reached Ajmer when a rising of the Sikhs to the north of 
Delhi forced him to make what terms he could with the 
Rajjmts, and hurry on to face this new danger. Banda, the 
Sikh leader, escaijed, though his fort was taken. Content 
()erforce with this im[)erfect nu:asure of success, Bahadur Shah 
moved on to Lahore. He died there on f'eb. 17, 1712. 

.Vt the time of his death, Biihadur Shah’s four sons were in his Jahand.ir 
camp. The second son, .\/.im-ush-sh.Tn, who had been governor Shah,i7i2 
of Bengal, was the w'ealtliiest and best etpuirped. But he was 
slow in action; and while he stood i)n the defensive the 
remaining brothers combined, and under persistent attack 
A/.im-ush-shan’s force melted awiiy. During the battle, which 
he was .it length forced to fight with a much diminished army, 
his elephant took fright itnd in its terror rushed into the Ravi, 
where both elephant and rider were drowned. '1 he three 
victors began at once to iiuarrel o\cr the terms of their 
compact, the two younger were killed in Imttle, <jne after the 
other, and the eldest, Mu'i//.-ud-din, Jahandar .Shah, remained 
fur the moment undis[)uted master (ji the throne. He moved 
to Delhi, and there plunged into dissipation in the company 
of a dancing-woman, of whom he had become violently 
enanujured. 

But Azim-ush-shan had left behind in Bengal as his repre¬ 
sentative his seeond son, Farrukh.sij'ar. 1 his prince, as soon 
as he heard of his father’s defeat and death, proclaimed 
himself emperor. With the aid of two Saiyid brothers, who 
were then governors of I’atna-Azimabad and Allahabad 
respectively, he was able to gather together an army. He 
advanced from Patna to Allahabad, and thence onwards to 
Agra. Jahandar Shrill’s atteinjit to eject one of the two Saiy’tds 
from Allahabad had already failed; and soon afterwards 
Jahand.ar Shah’s eldest son was shamefully beaten in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rhajwa (Fateh])ur District). Jahandar Shah, 
after these disasters, moved out in person from Delhi and 
pitched his camp to the east of Agra, tarrukhslyar found a 
ford to the west of it, by which he crossed the river Jumna, 
whereupon Jahandar Shah shifted his position. A battle 
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ensued not far from Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra. On Jahandar 
Shah’s side the 'rurams were disaffected, and his Wazir, 
Zuifiqar Khan, was dilatory and over-cautious. 'Phe vigorous 
onslaughts led by the Saiyids broke Jahandar Shah’s division 
to pieces; finding that he ran great danger of falling into their 
hands, he abandoned the field and fled to Delhi. There the 
fugitive monari'h was surrendered by his Wazir, who earned 
nothing by his treachery, as he was strangled on the same day 
that his master was beheaded. 

Although Farrukhsiyar had arrived at the throne tlirough 
the exertions of the two Saiyids, his reign was passed in efforts 
to get rid of them. Owing to the emperor’s own vaeillat'um, 
the.se efforts were entirety fruitless. Early in the reign the 
second Saiyid brother led a force against the Rathors of 
Jodhpur, compelling the Rajil to make terms and give a 
daughter as a bride to the emperor. In the Tunjab, another 
general besieged the Sikh leader in Ourdaspur, and Banda and 
some hundreds of his followers, yielding to starvation, gave 
themselves up. The captives were brought to Delhi, paraded 
in triumph, and publicly executed. An exix'dition was sent 
against the Jats, who had lately become powerful in the region 
between Delhi and Agra. These latter operations were not 
very successful, but diplomacy secured what arms had failed to 
effect. In the Deccan the gcjverncjrs, first Nizam-ul-mulk, and 
then the .second Saiyid brother, Ilu.sain All Khan, found ihc 
Marathas too strong for attack, and temporized with them 
instead t)f fighting. Certain concessions of a share in the 
revenue were made, on conditiim that the iVlarathas ceased 
their raids. The underhand hostility to the Saiyids reached in 
the end to such a ])itch that the elder Saiyid urged his brother 
to return to Delhi from the Deccan. W hen the) were once 
more together, they deposed Farrukhsiyar (Feb. 17, 1719) in 
favour of another member of the family. After a short time 
Farrukhsfyar’s life was taken in prison (April 17, 1719). 

'I’he two emperors who succeeded were mere pup[)els in the 
hands of the Saiyids. They were brothers, young men of 
about twenty, both sickly and consumptive. 'I'he first died on 
May 31, and the second on Sept. 6, 1719. During these seven 
months the two most important events were the grant to the 
Marathas of written assignments on the Deccan revenues, in 
return for their aid in the deposition of Farrukhsiyar; and 
a rising by the garrison of Agra fort, the nominal head of which • 
was a grandson of Aurangzeb, who had been long a prisoner 
there. This rising the Saiyids suppressed with sufficient vigour. 
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For tlic third time the Saiyids had recourse to the prison- Muham- 
house of 'I'aimCir’s descendants at Delhi. Muhammad 
then a youth of eighteen, ascended the throne under their 
tutelage, in the same way as his predecessors. Soon the 
governor of Allahabad, a partisan of Farrukhsiyar, showed his 
discontent, and an army was sent against him ; but the fort 
could not be taken and the siege lingered on until terms were 
arranged. Nizarn-ul-mulk, head of the 'J'uranI party, was 
equally dissatisfied, and abandoning his government of Malwa, 
made for the I )eccan ami jjos.sesscd himself of the fortress of 
Asirgarh. An army sent by the Saiyids in pursuit was defeated 
on June 7, and on July 31, 1720, the Saiyids’ nephew, who 
was their representative at Aurangabad, was also defeated 
and killed. Evidently acti\e measures were necessary. The 
elder brother returned to Delhi to take charge of Hindustan, 
the younger, with Muhammad Shah in his train, moved towards 
the Deccan. The emperor’s cam]) had not travelled farther 
than the borders of Jaii)ur territory, when the younger Saiyid 
was as.sassinated (September 27, 1720), by a Mughal, insti¬ 
gated by some of the chief generals among the 'I'uranls and 
J’ersians. 'I'lie whole of the Saiyid’s army immediately 
disjiersed. Unavailing efforts were made by the elder 
brother to save the situation \ he brought out another 
l)rince, Muhammad Ibrahim, and gathered together a host 
of men to oppose Muhammad Shah’s return to Delhi. In 
a well-contested battle of two days (November i and 2, 

1720), fought between Muttra and Delhi, the Saiyid was 
defeated and captured. 

'I'he new 'rurani Wazir lived t)nly a few months, when 
Nizam-ul-mulk, also a 'ruram, was recalled to take his place. 

He endeavoured to deal with disorder in Rajputana and Gujarat, 
but he was disliked at couit and his jjosition soon became 
untenable. Finding some jjretext, he returned to the Deccan. 

The court i)arty tried to supersede him in that government, 
but he defeated the newly named governor in a pitched battle 
at Shakar Khera on September 30, 1724. Other semi¬ 
independent states began to arise. In Rt)hilkhand a petty 
trooper had gradually accumulated most of the province into 
his hands, and barely yielded a nominal allegiance to Delhi. 
Another campaign against the Jats did little more than change 
the line of their succession ; and the J.it power continued to 
grow in strength. As for the Marathfis, they began to appear 
everywhere—in Gujarat, in Malwa, in Bengal, in Bundelkhand. 

They established themselves firmly in the first named, and in 
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the second they acquired office as deputies of the Mughal 
governor. 'I'lie Raja of Eastern Bundelkhand was glad to 
cede to them one-third of his territory, as payment for their 
aid against the Mughal governor. 

SlfqInternal disorder and Marathil encroachment were not the 
invasion dangers that threatened. A warrior of genius, Nadir 

>r3S-y. .Shah, had arisen in the north of I’ersia, had first recovered 
that kingdom for the Safawis and ejected the Ghilzai usurpers, 
then setting the .Safawis aside altogether, had lately stood 
forth as sovereign in his own right (January, 1733). 
opened communications witli Muhammad Sh.ah, but met with 
scant courtesy, and his letters remained for years unanswered. 
N.idir Shall had taken Kandahar (March 12), and moving 
northwards occupied Kabul (June 18, 1738), His next 
jnoject was the invasion of India. 'I'he governor of Kabul 
was defeated near I’eshawar on November 14, 1738, and 
Lahore yielded on Januarj ii, i73y, after a nominal 
defence. Nizam-ul mulk had been recalled to court the yeai 
before, and was then acting with little success against the 
Marath.as in Mfdwa. In the face of the new danger, he was 
made vicegerent (December i, 1738), the governor of Oudh 
was sumimmed with his trooi)s, and the imiterial forces at 
Delhi were set in order. The army of Hindustan entrenched 
itself in front of I’anipat. Nadir .Shah camped some miles to 
the north of thi.s position. On the day that Sa'adal Khan, 
g(nernor of Oudh, reached the imperial camp (February 12, 
i 739 )> liis" train was captured by the I’ersians. Sa'adal 

Khan insisted on immediate retaliation; and ambitious to 
share the honours of the day, the noble next in rank to the 
AV'azIr, Khan Dauran, followed him into the field. The Indians 
were disastrously defeated, Sa'adat Khan was taken prisoner, 
and Khan Dauran mortally wounded. During the succeeding 
night and day the Indian army began to melt away. Further 
resistance could not be hoped for from such a disheartened 
crowd, and negotiations w'ere opened. Nizam-ul-mulk went to 
visit Nadir Shah, when fair terms were arranged ; and as a re¬ 
ward Muhammad Shah conferred on Nizam-ul-mulk the offices 
of the late Khan Dauran, On learning of this appointment, 
Sa'adat Khan, who had long intrigued for the position, made 
common cause with a discontented Persian courtier. They 
persuaded Nadir Shah that the terms granted were ridiculously 
easy. The first offers were withdrawn, Muhammad Shah was » 
forced to visit Nadir Shah, and the two monarchs proceeded 
to Delhi. On the second night after their arrival, a rumour 
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spread tlial Nadir Shah liad been assassinated. A relation of 
the ^Vai:ir headed a street tmeuie^ and the Persians were slain 
wherever they were seen. Next morning early, Nadir Shah 
left the palace hrr the roof of a mosque in the nain street, and, 
laying his bare sword down before him, g ve orders for 
a general slaughter. Many hours afterwards, when thousands 
liad been slain, he was persuaded to put up his sword, and the 
slaughter was stayed. Some weeks were passed in collecting 
a huge ransom and emptying the imperial storehouses of their 
treasures. A formal treaty was drawn up by which Muhammad 
Shrill ceded the Punjab, Multan, .Sind, and Kabul ; and a 
princess was given in marriage to Nadir Shah’s son. Coin was 
stamped and the Friday jiraycr made in Nadir Shah’s name. 

At length, after restoring Muhammad .Shah to the throne, the 
conqueror departed from Delhi, and recrossed the Indus on 
.September 13, 1739. 

In regard to the remaining jears of the reign (1739-48) 
there i.s little to say. New favourites intrigued and supplanted 
each other at court; the Marathas invaded Pengal in 174J 
and were repulsed with difficulty : and in 1745, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Oudh governor, a futile attempt was made to 
recover Rohilkhand, Muhammad Shah in person accompanying 
the army. At length, in the end of 1747, the news came that 
Nadir Shah had been assassinated, coupled with the report 
that one of his Afglian officers, Ahmad Khan, Abdali, had 
jiroclaimed himself king at Kandahar under the title of Ahmad 
Shah, Durr-i-durran, and was already on his way to India. An 
army was prepared and sent out under the orders of the 
emperor's young son, also named Ahmad Shah, with the \Vazir 
as real commander. liy the time they reached the Sutlej, 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali, had taken Sihrind. 'I'he Wazir was killed 
hy a gunshot while at prayers in his tent (March 11, 1748). 

But his son, Mu'in-ul-mulk, at once gave battle to the Afghans, 
who were defeated and retired to their own country. 

During the return march to Delhi it became known that Ahmad 
on April 14 Muhammad Shah had died. 'I’he governor of^^^g’ 
Oudh, Safdar Jang, a Persian, the nephew and successor 
of Sa'adat Khan, seized his opportunity and proclaimed 
prince Ahmad Shah as emperor, obtaining for himself the 
coveted office of Wazir. The remainder of this reign was 
taken up by a contest between the Turani party, represented 
by the family of the late Wazir, and the Irani or Persian 
faction, to which Safdar Jang belonged. 'I’he latter began his 
term of office by inducing an Afghan, the chief of the semi- 
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independent state of Farrukhabad, to attack his fellow-tribes¬ 
men in Rohilkhand. The chief was slain in the attempt, and 
the Wazir at once annexed the k'arrukhabad country. A few 
months elapsed, and the Farrukhabad Afghans rose and 
ejected the Wazir’s officers. First the Wazir’s chief general, 
then the Wazir himself was defeated in the field. Recourse 
was had to the Marath.ls, always ready to hire themselves out 
to the highest bidder. ^Vith their aid the .\fghans were 
reduced to subjection ; but the Marathas and their claims 
remained as an incubus, which could never afterwards be 
shaken off. The emperor was in the hands of his mother, an 
ex-daneing-girl, and she again under the control of a eunuch. 
'I'he eunuch was assassinated by the Wazir, whereupon the 
d'uranis took ad\antage of the emperor’s anger to detach 
him from the Wa/Jr. For six months the eontlita raged round 
Delhi, till at length the Wazir drew off to his government in 
Oudh. 'I'he Marathas, wlm were allies of the winning side, 
became all-powerful. Confusion increased, and the eountry 
round Delhi was raided in every direction. The grandson of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, a youth of eighteen, emerged as dictator, and 
by him the emperor, who had shown a preference for this boy’s 
uncle, was deposetl, blinded, and sent into the prison-house 
of the ])rinces. 

'I'he successor was an older man, the only survi\'ing son of 
Jahandar .Shah ; iiersonally he was amiable and devout, but 
feebler, if po.ssible, than his predecessors. .Such troops and 
officials as were left jiassed their time in demonstrations for 
arrears of par-. Money ceased to come in, even from the few 
districts still unabsorbetl by hostile Mar.athas or revolted 
generals. The Wazir made many unsuccessful efforts to recover 
territory, and to assure his ])osition placed all the emperor’s 
sons and relations in a more or less honourable captivity. The 
heir apiiarent, Mirza Abdullah (known as Ala (lohar, after¬ 
wards .Shah Alam), was the only one who evaded capture. 
On May ly, 1758, he was besieged in his house but effected 
his escape and lied to the districts west of Delhi, and then 
made his way, via Bareilly, Fyzabad, and Allahabad, to 
Bihar. Ahmad Shah, Abd.all, had previously returned to 
India ; he oeeuj)ied Delhi and was there jrroclaimed king 
(January 28, 1757); he then advanced on Muttra and Agra. 
Cholera breaking out in his camp, he beat a hasty retreat 
from India. Dissatisfied with Alamgir Il’s conduct during 
this inva.sion of Ahmad .Shah, Abdah, the young Wazir pro 
cured his assassination on November 28, 1759, and raised 
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up another pliantom ruler to the throne under the title of 
Shahjahan Sanl. 

After his flight from Delhi, Ala Gohar travelled round by Shah 
Saharanpur and sought the protection of the Afghans 
Rohilkhand ; failing with them, he next addressed himself to 
Shuja-ud-daulah, the son of Safdar Jang, governor f)f Oudh. 

'J'his noble’s only anxiety was how easiest to rid himself of such 
an undesirable visitor. He suggested the reeo\er\ of the rich 
provinces of Bihiir and Bengal. Alfi Gohar, with such aid as 
he had been able to obtain, took tlie hint, and marching east¬ 
wards endeavoured to occupy Patna. On December 22, 

1 759, having heard (jf his fatlu-r’s death, hi- claimed the throne 
under the title of Shah Alain. Several years were spent in 
ineffectual attempts to conepier Bihar. At the liattle of Buxar 
(October 23, 1764), fought bv the British against Shuja-ud- 
daulah, the einjieror was jiresent on the side of the latter. 
After the defeat of Shuja iid-daulah, Shah Alam made terms 
with the British, and aceeiitetl a tribute from the revenues of 
Bengal ; and in addition the greater pari of the Allahabad 
province was made over to him. He resided iit Allahabad 
under the protection of the British from 17G5 to 1771- 

At Delhi, after the death of AlamgTr 11 , the Marathas were 
supreme. The IM uhammadtm nobles entered into a combination 
against them, and called on Ahmad Shah, Abdali, to help them 
to strike a blow for their faith. The Marathas collected all 
their strength, and, abandoning their old guerrilla tactics, 
entrenched themselves in a ])(>bition near P.anlpat. 'I'hcir 
adversaries gradualIv reduced them to a state of starv'ation, and 
at length on January 13, 1761, inflicted on them a crushing 
defeat. For six or seven years, the Marathas were not seen 
any more in Northern India; and a newly risen Afghan, Najib 
Khan, was all-powerful at 1 )elhi, while Shuja-ud-daulah 
occupied the country as far as Aligarh, and Suraj Mall, 

Jat, of Bharatpur, became master of Agra city and fortress. 

'I’he Marath.as appeared again in force in 1769 70, when Najib 
Khan, now entitled NajTb-ud-daulah, made terms with them, 
but died soon after (October 30, 1770). An invitation tv> 
return to Delhi was sent to .Shah Alam, which he aeccjited, 
and he re-entered Delhi in 1771. 

Although there was an emperor at Delhi, the Marathas were 
the real rulers. For a few years after 1774, domestic quarrels 
recalled them to their own capital at Poona in the Deccan. It 
was at this time that Shuja-ud-daulah, aided liy the British, 
Conquered and annexed Rohilkhand, thus at length terminating 
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in his favour a quarrel that had lasted over thirty years. At 
Delhi itself, Najaf Khan, a I’ersian related by marriage to the 
Oudh governor, came to the front; and before his death in 
1782 he had recovered some portion of the country between 
Delhi and Agra, and the fortress of Agra itself. But the 
Marathas now acquired even more than their old position, 
through the energy of Mahadji Sindhia, aided by the military 
talents and vigour of the .Savoyard soldier of fortune, Benoit de 
Boignc. During an interval of Maratha absence from Delhi 
the grandson of Najib Khan made an attack on that city (1788), 
seized and blinded the emperor Shah Alain, only to be himself 
driven out to perish miscrabl\. Sindhia and the European 
officers commanding his trained infantry and artillery continued 
to rule undisputed for fifteen years longer. 'The causes of the 
hostility between the British and .Mtirathas, which led to the 
war of 1803, will be spoken (3f elsewhere. Suffice it to say 
here that on September u, 1803, Lord Lake fought the 
Maratha army within sight of Delhi and thoroughly defeated 
it, taking sixty-eight pieces of cannon of different kinds and 
si.xty-one tumbrils of ammunition. 'I'hc city of Delhi was 
occupied and the Mughal emjiire ceased to exist. 

'I'he blind Shah Alam (born June 4, 1728) died on 
November 18, 1806, and was succeedetl in his barren title, 
under the terms of the treaty with the British, by his son 
Akbar Shah 11 (born .'\pril 24, 1760, died Scjitembcr 30, 1837); 
and he in turn by his son, Bahadur Shah (born 1775), who 
was deported after the iMutiny to Rangoon, and died there on 
November 7, 1862. 
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Table XVI 

SuR Emperors, 1540-55 
Ibniltlni Khan. 


Hasan Khan. 


Ghazi (Name 
Khan. unknown.) 


I. Farid Khan, Nizam 

then .Slier Khan Khan. 

(Sher .Shall), 
killed May 22, 

i 

II. .Salim Shah,-^1 iaiifjhlcr. 
d. Oct. 21. 

‘.‘i.n'l- 

hiroz .Shah, 
inurdiicd 
Oct. i;s4. 


Six other sons. TV. Ibrahim 

Khan, Ibiahim 
Shah, married 
sister of Adili; 
fled from Upper 
j I “ I India; killed 

lII.Muhari/ Daughter, Daughter, in Orissa 
Khan, Mu- married married hetiveeii 

Jiammad to to .Titly> USl’?' 

Adil Shah Ibrahim, Sikandar, nnd 

I Adili or No. IV. No. V. Inly, I.sdS. 
AndhlTi, 
killed at 
Monghyr, 

I R5f). 


V. Ahmad 
Khan, 
Sikandar 
Shah, 
married to 
sister of 
Adili; retired 
to hills, 
>.=i.aO; 
CNpelleil 
by Akbar, 
fled 
to Bengal 
and died, 

1 


'I'able xvn 

(dlAOHATAE GilRdAmS, OR MUGIiAb EmPF.ROHS, 1526-1803 
I. Zahir ud din, Ilabar. d. 1.4.T0. 

II. Muhammad Hiimaynn, d. 1556. 

HI. J.alal-ud-diii, Akliar, d. 1C05. 

IV. Nur-ud-din Muhammad, Jahangir, d. 1627. 

V. Shihab-ud-din Muhammad. Shfilijahan, deposed 165S, died 166C. 

VI. Muhi-ud-din Muh.ammad Anr.ingzeb, Alamgir, d. 1707. 

VII. Muhammad Shah Alam, Bahadur .Shah, d. 1712. 


Vlll. Mii'izz-ud-din, Azim-ud-din, Kafi-ul-i|adr, Khujistah Akhtar, 

Jaharidiir Shah, Azim-ush-shan. Kafl-ush-shan. Tahan Shah, 

killed 1712. 1 

. , I I -1-I 

XIV. Aziz-ud-din, IX. Muhammad Muhammad XI. Kafi- X. Kafi-ud- XII. Muham- 

Al.._r> 1 • 


Alamgir II, Farrukh- 

killed 17.49. Hyar, 

I murdered 

XV. Mirza Abdullah, 1719. 
_Ala Gohar, 

Shah Alam (II), d. 1806. 

Akbar Shah, d. 18.47. 

Bahadur Shah, d. 18C2. 


Ibi ahim. 


ud- 
daulah 
(Shah- 
jahan II), 
d. 1719. 


dar.ajat, 
d. 1719. 


mad Shah, 
d. 1748. 

XIII. ^imad 
Shah, 
deposed 




CHAPTER XI 


The doc¬ 
trine of 
hhakti. 


Vernacular 

literature 

essentially 

religious. 


VERXACULAR LITERATURE’ 

'I'llE HirKiii doctrine of Fnith (h/iakfi) was originally pro¬ 
pounded in the famous Sanskrit work entitled the liha^mtd- 
/itd. It was sul)se(]uently deselopetl in the J'lintiun, and 
especially in the Ji/idgmia/a. 'The dtite and history of its origin 
in India are unknown, nor iloes it eoncerti us at ])resent to 
considrT the question whether it is due to the influenet; of 
('hrislianily, as has been maintained l>y some eminent seholars. 
Its essence consists in the acceptance of the ticcessity of faith 
in a personal deity, a faith which closely corresponds to what 
Christians understatid by the term. .St. .Augustine’s commentar) 
on faith, as quoted by the late Professor Cowill in the preface 
to his translation of the Aphorisms of SiiiiJi/ya — quid es/ 
credere in Deum ? credendo nmarc, credeudo diligere, credendo 
in eum ire, e/ eii/s membris incorporori —is almost word for word 
what a modern Hindu would say about hhakli. 

If we exclude from consideration the religion of .some learned 
Hindus, whose textbooks are written in Sanskrit, the foundation 
of modern Hinduism is not the esoteric Vedantism about which 
much has been written in Kurope, but consists in a belief in a 
'Prinity- the Supreme Deity, His Incarnation, and His Rnergic 
Power —consecrated by a passionate directed either to 

the Incarnation or to the Rnergic Power conceived as a person. 

More than half the literature of modern India is directly 
based on this view of religion. IVhether in the form of epic 
poem, or lyrics, or parcnetic treatises, it deals with .some aspect 
of the I )eity, either with one of his two great incarnation.s, Rama 
and Krishna, fw with ^iva and his cnergic power under the 

' In tile following p-vges free use has been made, so far as it is applicable, 
of the account of vernacular literature given in the last edition of the 
Gazetteer. The writer has also more than once repeated language 
employed by himself on former occasions. 

“ This is the true Trinity of Hinduism,—not the oft-quoted IJrahma. 
Vishnu, and Ssiva. 
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form of Durga’. P'our-fifths of the rest consists either of com¬ 
mentaries or of treatises on the art of poetry, all of which are 
aneillary to the purely religious literature. Only the small 
remainder is definitely secular. 

It is noteworthy that many of the vernacular writers, including 
those who have exercised the greatest influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu character, were men in the humblest ranks 
of life, as contrasted with .Sanskrit writers like Kalida.sa, Bhava- 
bhuti, or Sankara, who were Brahmans and lived at the courts of 
kings. The greatest of all the moderns, TulsT Das, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at liirth, and 
was ])icked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. Kabir 
was a weaver, and Dadfl a humble: cotton-carder. Namdev, the 
founder of Mar.ith.a jioctry, was a tailor, and his most famous 
successor, Tukaram, a struggling Siidra shopkeeper. Tiruvall- 
uvar, the brightest star in the South-Indian firmament, was a 
Pariah, the lowest of the low ; and Vemana, the most admired 
of 'I'elugu writers, was an untaught peasant. 

Indian vernacular literature is divided as to jieriods by a Poetry and 
sharp line coinciding roughly with the eommencement of the 
nineteenth century. 'I'he earlier period ivas the age of [loetr)', 
and the later that in which ])rose first found general employ¬ 
ment. In the age of poetry prose was almost unknown, except 
as a vehicle for commentaries and the like. Mven these were 
often in metre, for every author wrote most naturally in verse. 

While this verse was always elegant and musical, prose, for 
want of practice, was awkward and involved. To us it .seems 
curious that writers found prose, like Saul’s armour to David, 
only an incumbrance, and were ever ready to throw it off for the 
freedom of action granted to them by rules of pro.sody ; yet 
such was undoubtedly the case. As explained in the chapter 
on Languages (Vol. I, ch. vii), the general cmployuTient of prose 
in the vernacular was due to Mnglish influence and to the need 
for elementary reading-books for the younger servants of the 
Company. 'I’he first writers advanced with hesitating steps, 
but a century of piracticc has given facility and a confident 
sense of progress. 'I'he vernacular prose of the present day is 
very different from that of a century ago, though, strange to say, 
few Europeans arc aware of the fact, and we find textbooks still 
in use for Government e.xaminations which were written in the 
days of the Marquis Wellesley. 

M ith this transfer of the purely spiritual conception of an energic 
power to the grosser one of a divine female, compare the Trinity of early 
Arab Christianity—Father, Son, and Virgin-Mother. 
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(Considerations of space prohibit any attempt to give a com¬ 
plete account of the enormous mass of Indian vernacular 
literature. In the following pages the literature directly or 
indirectly connected with the three great forms of bhakti will 
be con.sidered first. Here the classification will be, primarily, 
according to the objects of worship, and only secondarily accord¬ 
ing to language. I’hus the literature, as a whole, dealing with 
Rama will be described, followed by brief notices of its most 
important examples in each language. Then the literatures 
connected with Krishna, and with 6iva (or Durga), will be 
discussed in the same manner. After these have been dis¬ 
posed of, the remaining space will be allotted to other features 
of the various literatures. Here each language will be con¬ 
sidered separately. T’hree or four will be handled at some 
length. The rest must nercssarily be dismissed in a few lines 
for each. 

The literature dealing with Rama had its origin in the twelfth 
century in Southern India. Ram.anuja, its founder, came from 
ronjeeveram. He wrote only in Sanskrit, and addressed him¬ 
self only to Rrahmans. A Vedantist by religion, the cardinal 
point of his teaching was the personal existence of a Supreme 
Deity, endowed with every graciou.s attribute, full of love and pity 
for the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the relea.sed 
soul a home of eternal bliss near him—a home where each 
soul never lo.ses its identity, and whose state is one of perfect 
peace. In the Deity's infinite love and pity he has on occasions 
become incarnate in various forms for the salvation of mankind, 
and his fullest and most noble incarnation was that of the Great 
Example, Rama-chandra. The sect which Ramanuja founded 
did not gain much popularity in Northern India, and was bound 
by the strictest rules regarding eating, bathing, and dressing. 
Early in the fifteenth century one of its prominent members, 
Ramananda, was outcasted for suspected infringement of these 
rules, and, in dudgeon, he migrated to the Ganges valley, and 
formed a new sect—teaching in the vernacular, and admitting 
all castes, even the lowest, to his fold. In other respects his 
doctrine was identical with that of Ram.inuja. He had twelve 
apostles, amongst whom were numbered a Rajput, a currier, a 
barber, and a Musalman weaver. The last mentioned was the 
celebrated Kabir, the founder of the Kabir-panthi sect. With 
amazing boldness Kabir assailed the whole system of idolatrou.s 
worship practised by the Hindus as well as the sophistications 
of Muhammadan doctors. Much of his doctrine, and even 
some of his language, were borrowed from the Nestorian 
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Christianity of Southern India. 'I'o him Rama, the Creator, 

‘The Word,’ was a spirit, and they that worshipped him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. He was a voluminous 
writer, his best-known works bein^; the collection of Sakhls 
(5,000 sayings, each consisting of one stanza) and Ramainis 
(short doctrinal poems). The mingled wit and wisdom of 
KabTr’s teaching, together with the purity of his theism, have 
deservedly given his writings a great reputation, and his com¬ 
positions are eagerly read and admired at the present day ovei 
the whole of Hindustan. The two virtues on which he laid 
most stress were humanity and trutli. .\t least twenty authori¬ 
tative works are attributed to him or to his immediate disciples. 
'These are all written in Western Hindi. 

In the .seventeenth century one I ).adii, a cotton-cleaner orOadu. 
.•\hmadabad in Gujarat, founded a sect in Rajputana which 
was an offshoot from Kabir's teaching. He protested against 
all temples and images, and restricted worship to the mere 
repetition of the name of Rama. His doctrine clo.sely resem¬ 
bles that of the older prophet, the main difference being the 
exclusion of all reference to the Musalman ideas of the Deity, 
which we often meet in the writings of Kabir. He and his 
sucee.ssors have left behind them an enormous body of literature, 
whicli is still current in Eastern Rajputana. It has not as yet 
hoen inuclt studied by Europeans, and is, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, couched in Western HimlT. 

Another offshoot of the religion taught by Kabtr was the Sikh 
faitli preached by Guru Nanak (d. 1538). The Adt-Grartih, the 
holy book of this sect, is a collection of hymns by various authors, 
formed by degrees in the course of the sixteenth centurj, 
being completed by Guru Arjun in 1601. It is more interesting 
for the mark which it has made on history than for its Sf)mewhat 
heterogeneous contents. A few of the hymns are in TanjabI, 
some are in Marathi, but most of them are in old Western 
Hindi. 

The three bodies of literature which have just been described, 
though derived from Ramanuja’s teaching, have little in 
common with it. Rama was considered as identical with, not 
us an incarnation of, the Supreme Deity. The religions on 
which they were founded wanted that touch of personal lo\e, 
directed to a gracious individual, for which human naturi' 
craves. It followed that, though attracting a few choice souls, 
they could be but somewhat barren systems of morality to the 
masses of their respective adherents. Far different was it with 
the literature which we now jiroceed to dismiss. ScNenth in 
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descent from Ramanunda, in succession of master and pupU, 
Tnlsi Das. came Tnlsi Das (1532-1623). 'The first thing to be noted 
about him is his success. India has had many reformers, but 
none, except perliaps the Kuddlia, has liecn adopted as a 
religious teacher by so many jirofessed followers. Kabir’s and 
Dadu’s adherents may be numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
but to-day at least ninety millions of the [)co])le of U[)pcr India 
acknowledge 'Tulsi 1 >as as their guide. One of the greatest 
reformers and one of tlie greatest poets that India has pro¬ 
duced— to ' the present writer he is, in both characters, the 
greatest—he disdained to found a church, and contented 
himself with telling his fellow countrymen how to work out 
each his own salvation amongst his own kith and kin. All 
forms of religion, all beliefs and all forms of non-belief in the 
ordinary polytheism of the many Hindu cults, tvere to him but 
so many accidents beside the great truths on which he was 
never weary of laying stress : namely, that there is one .Suprmiie 
Being ; that sin is hateful, not because it defiles the sinner, but 
because it is incompatible with that Sujireme Being : tliat man 
is by nature infinitely sinful and unworthy of salvation ; that, 
nevertheless, the .Su[)r('me Being, in his infinite mercy, became 
incarnate in the; ])erson of Rama to relieve the world of sin ; 
that this Rama has returned to heaven, and is there, as Rama, 
now ; that mankind has therefore a God who is not only 
infinitely merciful but who knows by actual i-xperience how 
great are man’s infirmitii;s and lemjitations, and who, though 
himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend his help to the 
sinful being that calls upon him. Gn all this follows, not 
indejiendently but as a corollary, the duty which is ow’cd to 
one’s neighbour, and the doctrine of the universal brotherliood 
of man. Most of his teaching w'as learned by 'I’ulsi Das from 
his predecessors ; but, so far as the present writer’s knowledge 
goes, two things were first enunciated by him — the idea of the 
nature of sin, and that of the celestial humanity of Rama ; and 
these, as in the case of Rabir, he almost certainly adopted from 
the Nestorians. He was the first Hindu to teach that God was 
Siiva//£l'OS (TvfjLnaO^crai rats drrOeveCaii r/fJLtov, a belief W'hich is 
usually considered to be peculiar to Christianity. 

'I'hese lessons 'fulsi Das conveyed through the medium 
of some of the most beautiful poetry which has found birth 
in Asia. In Eastern Hindi" he had at his disposal a language 
flexible in its form, copious in its vocabulary, and musical 
its tones, which he wielded with a master’s hand. His best 
known work, the religious epic known as the Rama-chariit-i 
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tndnasa, the ‘ T^ake of the Gestes of Rama,’ is no mere 
translation of ValmTki’s Sanskrit Raninyatia dealing with the 
same course of events, but is (juite independent in its treatment. 
As a work of art, it has for European readers its prolixities 
and episodes which grate against Occidental tastes, but no one 
can read it in the original without being impressed by it as 
tbe work of a great genius. Its style varies with each subject. 
There is the deep patlujs of the scene in which is described 
Rama’s farewell to his mf)thcv ; the rugged language describing 
the horrors of the battle field - a torrent of harsh sounds, 
clashing against t;ach other, and reverberating from phrase to 
phrast! ; and, as occasion refiuires, a sententious, aphoristic 
method of narrative, teeming with similes drawn from nature 
herself and not from the traditions (jf the schools. His charac¬ 
ters, too, live and move with all the dignity of an heroic age. 
Each is a real being, with a well-defined personality. Rama, 
jjerhaiJS too perfect to enlist all our sympathies ; his impetuous 
and lo\ ing brother l.akshmana ; the tender, constant Bharata ; 
Sita, the ideal of an Indian wife and mother ; Ravana, destined 
to failure, and fighting with all his demon force against his 
destiny —the Satan of the e})ic—all these arts characters as life¬ 
like and distinct as any in Occidental literaturt;. TulsI Das 
was not a mere ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He 
had been a householder (a word of much meaning in India), 
and had exiierienced the pleasures of a w'edded life, the joy of 
clasping an infant son to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing 
that son ere he had attaineil his prime. He appealed, not to 
scholars, but to the voiceless millions of his native country—the 
people that he knew. He had lived with them, begged from 
them, prayed with them, taught them, shared their yearnings, 
proved their happiness. He had wandered far and wide, and 
had contracted intimate friendships with the great men of his 
time and his country. No wonder that such a man, who was 
also a rare poet and an enthusiastic reformer, at once sane 
and clean, was taken for its own by the multitude which lived 
under the sway of nature and in daily contact with her 

secrets. ‘ Here,’ cried they, ‘ is a great soul that knows us. 

Let us choose him for our guide.’ 

Besides his epic, eleven other works can, with some 
certainty, be attributed to Tulsi 1 )as. Most of them cover 
either the same ground or a portion cjf it. Such are the 

Gltdvall (a sort of Gospel of the Infant Rama), and the 

Kavittdvali. Of a purely religious description is the Vinaya- 
pattrika, ‘ The Petition,’ a volume of prayers addressed to 
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Rama when the iwet was in groat mental distress. As he 
put it:— 

‘ My soul is plunged in spiritual woe ; my body is distracted 
by a sore di.sease ; my very words are foul and false ; and yet,* 
O Lord, with thee doth 'J'ulsT hold the close kinship of a 
perfect love.’ 

Some of his thoughts bear a striking resemblance to those 
expressed in Christian liturgies. For instance, the following, 
taken almost at random from his pages:— 

‘ Lord, look thou upon me—nf)Ught can I do of myself. 
Whither can I go? 'I'o whom but thee can T tell my sorrows ? 
Oft have I turned my face from thee, and graspe<l the things 
of this world ; but thou art the fount of mercy ; turn not thou 
thy face from me. When 1 looked away from th('c, I had nf) 
eye of faith to see thee as thou art ; but thf)U art all-seeing. 

. . First look upon thyself and renuanber thy mercy and 

thy might, and then cast thine eyes ui^on me and claim me as 
thy .slave, thy very own. For the name of the Lord is a sure 
refuge, and he who takelh it is saved. Lord, thy ways ever 
give joy unto the heart. 'Pul,si is thine alone, and, O Cod of 
mercy, do unto him as seemeth good unto thee.’ 

On account of its historical interest, as well as for the striking 
coincidence with Sir Henry Wotton's ‘ Ivord f)f himself, though 
not of lands,’ one more extract from Tulsi’s poetry is given 
It was written on the death of hi.s friend I'ddar Mai, whf) i*. 
traditionally, but incorrectly, said to have been identical with 
Akbar’s great finance minister. 

‘Lord of but femr small villages, yet a mighty monarch 
whose kingdom was himself; in this age of evil hath the sun 
t)f 'I'ddar set. 

‘ The burden of Rama’s love, great though it was, he bare 
unto the end ; but too heavy was the burden of this world, and 
so he laid it down. 

‘ Tulsi’s heart is like a pure fountain in the garden of I'ddar’s 
virtues ; and when he thinketh of them, it t)verfl<jweth, and 
tears well forth from his eyes. 

‘ Todar hath gone to the dwelling-place of his Lord, and 
therefore doth I'ulsT refrain him.self; but hard it is for him to 
live without his pure friend.’ 

Tulsi Das has had hundreds of followers. The literature of 
Eastern Hindi is the largest,and most valuable of any which 
has existed in India since his time. His doctrines have been 
preached with enthusiasm and have been almost universally 
accepted in Hindustan. But he has had no imitators. Look, 
ing back along the vista of centuries we see his noble 
figure, unapproached and solitary in its niche in the Temple 
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of Fame, shining in its own pure radiance as the guide and 
saviour of Hindustan. When we compare the religious and 
moral atmos])here of liis country with that t)f other regions of 
’India in which R.ama-worship has no hold, and not till then, 
can we justly estimate his im])ortanee. His influence on 
literature lias been equally great. Since his time all the tqiic' 
]H>etry of Ujiper India has been written in Easttirn Hindi. 

Although the Rama-legend has been mainly a subjeet of litera¬ 
ture in Northern India, we also find occasional instances of its 
treatment in other parts of the country. KIrttibas Ojha wrote 
a Bengali recension of the Rfunayana in the sixteenth century. 
He had no important successor, as, after his time, nearly all 
Bengali jioetry was dedicated, not to Rama, but to ^iva and his 
queen. His work is, however, still recited at village festivals. 
In A\'estern Hindi we have the elegant Rdma-chandrikii of the 
celelirated Kesav D.as, who will be referred to again in the 
following jiages, and many other works of less importance, 
'file present writer has seen no less than thirteen different 
versions of the Rdmdyana in various dialects of this language. 
In Marathi, the learned Moropant wrote several poems dealing 
with the history of Rama, and other authors also handled the 
subjec t, although the favourite deity of Marathi literature may 
be .saiil to be Vitlibbii, a form of Krishna. 

We have already .seen that Ramanuja belonged trr the .s(Hith 
ol India. We nexal not, therefore, wonder at finding a 'I'amij 
Rdmdyana written b) Kamban in the eleventh century, which 
is descrilied by Bishop Caldwell us a highly finished and very 
])opular work. Malayalani literature is said to commence with 
a Rdma f/iarita, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
and one of the oldest works in Kanarese is the Rdmdyana of 
Kum.ira Valmiki, a Brahman of .Shol.apur District. 

I'hc range of literature dealing less dircr tly with Ram.a is 
immense. Commentaries, works on poetics, and even special 
vocabularies in most of the great Indian languages, have .seen 
the light in iirofusion. To give any account of them in the 
l^resent pages would be impossible. 


I’he acceptance of Krishna as a deity is as old as the San- Krishna- 
skrit Mahabhdrata. It is .strongly inculcated in the tenth book 
of the Bkagavata Purdna, and has been wedded to immortal 
verse in the Indian Song of Songs, the Gita-g'ovinda of Jayadeva; 
but it did not become a systematized form of (lopular religion 
till it was preached by a Tclinga Brahman, settled near Mathura VaflaUiS- 
(Muttra), named Vallabhacharya, in the early part of the six- ehary.v. 
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teenlh cenlury. His soii-in-law was Chaitanya, the founder 
of the allied sect in Jlengal. 

In one important point Krishna-worship is sharply differen¬ 
tiated from the Rama-cult. In the latter, save in a few later 
developments, the Worshipper’s adoration is directed to Rama 
alone, and the lo\c exhibited by him is that of a father for his 
child. In the former the love is sexual. The object of worship 
is twcTold, Krishna and, conjointly with him, his divine ciueen, 
Radhab 'I'he relation of the individual soul to the Deity is 
the passionate adoration of a woman for her lover. The soul 
identifies itself with Radha, and is thus led by its religion to 
offer not of its own, but its whole self to God. Hence its 
devotion to the 1 )eity is pictured b)- Radha’s self-abandonment 
to Krishna ; and all the hot blood of Oriental passion is en¬ 
couraged to pour forth one mighty torrent of praise and prayer 
to the Infinite Creator, who waits with loving (nitstretched arms 
to receive the worshiiiper into his bosom, and to oon\ey him 
.safely across the .seetningl)' shoreless Ocean of I'.xistence. Like 
the sexual idea on which it is founded, the whole jiarable is a 
m}ster>, and is only to be understood by a child of nature. 
"We find writers describing the most intimate relations of man 
and wife with an openness which absolutely prohibits trans- 
lalicjn ; yet no indecent thought entered their minds as tht’\ 
wrote these burning words, and those who would protest, and 
who often have protested, against employing the images of tin 
lupanar in dealing with the most sacred longings ol the soul, 
may be reminded that: 

‘ VVer den Dichtcr will veistchen. 

Muss in Dichters Landi' gehen.’ 

.Sucli was Krishna-worshij) as it was taught by its founders, 
and as it a])pealed to its great WTiters. But those esoterie 
thougiits were little suited to the common herd; and as the 
cult has si)read among the uneducated, it has too often 
degenerated into infamous licence, and scenes sometimes take 
place under the hallowed name of religion which were little 
contemplated by its founders. 

While the literature of Rama is mostly epic, that of Krishna, 
as its subject demands, is nearly entirely lyric—a species ol 
composition in which the Indian genius easily exhibits a high 
degree of excellence. In Upper India the most famous ol 
V’allabhacharya’s successors was Sur Das, the blind bard of 
Agra. He wrote in the Braj Bhasha dialect of Western Hincfi, 

‘ One of the most famous works of this school, the Satsniya of Bihin- 
commences with an invocation to Kadhit .and not to Kjislma. 
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and his language is ennsidered to be the jiurest specimen of 
that form of speech. Any doubtful point of idiom or grammar 
is immediately settled by a reference to his great work. 

According to native tradition, he and Tills! Das have between 
them exhausted every possibility of poetic, form, and all sub¬ 
sequent writers can be but copyists or imitators. Without 
expressing so extreme an opinion, it may be admitted that his 
Sur-sagar (said to extend to 60,000 lines) contains hundreds of 
fine passages. It is written in the form of songs strung together 
on the legend of Krishna, and ever since it was composed Braj 
Bhasha has been the dialect in which most of the literature 
dealing with this aspect of Hinduism has been written. Although 
Sur 1 )as deserves a high jjlace among Indian poets, the 
European student will prefer the nobility of character inherent 
in all that 'I'lilsT Das wrote to the pleasing but gentler muse 
of his great contemporary. Sur Das had many successors, the 
most famous of whom was Bih.arl Lai of Jaipur, whose Airf-hihati Lai. 
Sijiyix, or collection of seven hundred detached verses, is one of 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language. Bound by 
the rules of metre, each verse had a limit of forty-.si.x syllables, 
and generally contained less. Nevertheless each was a complete 
picture in itself, a miniature descrijition of a mood or a ])hase of 
nature, in whii-h everv touch of the brush is e.xactly the needed 
one, and not one is siqierfluous. 'The excessive compression 
necessitated renilers the iioems e.xtremely difficult, and he has 
been aptly nuuicil ‘the Mine of Commentators’: hut no one 
who reads them can resist admiring the appropriateness and 
elegance alike of his diction and his thoughts. He is jiar- 
tieularly hapjiy in his descrijition of natural jihenomena, such 
as the heavy, scent-laden bree/e of an Indian gloaming—the 
wayworn pilgrim from the sandal-south, adust, not from the 
wi'ary road, but from his pollen quest ; brow-beaded with rose- 
dew for sweat, and lingering ’neath the trees, resting himself, 
and inviting others to repose. Or, in more playful mood, he 
sets a riddle :— 

‘ “ At even came the rogue, and vvith my tresses 

Toyed with a sweet audace—with ne’er a ‘ please ’ 

Snatched a rude kiss—then wooed me with cares.ses. 

Who was it, dear ? ” “ Thy love ? ” “ No, dear, the breeze.” ’ 

Some pictures, too, of Krishna's wooing, and of the timid 
bride, are charmingly graceful, though not so capable of 
translation. 

Eastern Hindi, the language of TulsI Das, can hardly be 
said to pos.sess a Krishna literature , but in Bihari there was 
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\'’idyapati, one of the oldest of its poets, who achieved great 
success in the art of writing short lyrics on the subject. He 
flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya 
was ever quoting them, and they thus fi.xed the shape of all 
the poetry on this subject in lUaigal. Chandi Das was a con¬ 
temporary and friend of Vidyapati, and wrote similar verses in 
Bengali, .\fter his time Bengali Krishna-literature was con¬ 
fined to imitations of these two authors, but was ijuiekly o\er- 
shadowed b) the pi>ems of the Saiva revival of the sixteenth 
century. In Orissa it retaiiual its predominani'c owing to the 
jirestige of the worship of Jagannath, a form of Krishna ; and 
there are numerous works of the school, the most admired of 
which is the Jiasa-kaRo/a, or ‘ Billow s of 1 ‘assion,’ written in 
the sixteenth centurs' b) 1 )ina-kyishna J)as. 'This work leans 
more to the sensual side of the religion than do those which 
we have hitherto noticed. In Raj|)utrina the most iirominent 
figure is MTra BaT, a princess of Mewar, who was a coti- 
temporarj of Vidyapati. She more jiroperly belongs to 
^Vestem Hindi, as she wrote her songs, whit;h are cxtremcl) 
popular, in Braj Hhasha. 'I’he following is one of thi.-m which 
is current all o\ei Northern India. ‘ Katih ’ is one of the 
tiiati) forms which the name of Krishna takes. 

‘ Kanh have 1 bought. 'The price he asked I gave. 

.Some cry " "I’is great,” and others jeer “ 'Tis small.' 

1 gave in full, weighed to the utmost grain, 

My love, my life, mj self, my soul, my all.’ 

In Marathi Krishna-literature, the most celebrated authoi 
is rukaram or'l'ukoba, a man of the SCidracaste, who was boin 
in i6o8. lie began life as a petty shopkeeiier, and being 
unsuccessful both in his business and in his family relations he 
abandoned the world atid became a wandering devotee. Jlis 
.■ 11 /han^as or ‘ unbroken ’ hymns, probably so called from ihc.'ii 
indefinite length and loose, flowing metre, are famous in the 
country of his birth, but do not greatly appeal to European 
taste. They are fervent, but, though abounding in excellent 
morality, do not ri.se to any great height as poetry. The 
particular form of Krishna which he addressed was the much 
worshipped Vitlhala, or Vithoba, of Pandharpur. The following 
translation by Dr. Wilson* of the favourite ‘ Confession ’ is a 
good example of 'I'ukaram’s somewhat pedestrian muse :— 

‘ I am thy helpless sinful one ; without works, of blind under¬ 
standing. 

* Taken from p. xxviii of the socouil edition of Molcsworlh’s Alaralhi 
Dutionary. 
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‘ 1 have never remembered thee with my mouth, O ocean of 
favour, O parent. 

‘ I liavc not listened to the song of prai.se ; throtigli shame 1 
have lost my interests. 

‘ 1 have not relished the 1 ‘uranas ; tlu' assembled Saints I 
have blasphemed. 

‘ I have not practised or caused to be jtraetised liberality, nor 
have I been comjmssionate to the sufferer. 

‘ 1 have done the business which I <night not to have done ; 1 
have borne the anxiety of my family. 

‘I have not visited holy |)laees : 1 have ke])t back (from labour) 
my body, hands, and h'ct. 

‘ I have not gi\en service or charity to the Saints ; (nor) con¬ 
templated images. 

‘ With those with whom I ought not to have as.soeiated 1 have 
been guilty of sin. 

‘ I have been ignorant of what is advantageous : nor have 1 
lememberetl what should have been said. 

‘1 am my own destroyi>r ; 1 am an enemy (to all), 1 am a 
spitt'ftil one. 

‘J)o thou, then, () ocean ol mercy, grant salvtdion. 'I'htis 
saith 'j'tika.’ 

How tlifferent is all this from the burning words of 'I'ulst Das 
ijuotetl above on p. 420 ! 

Other Marathi poets who ma_v be mentioned in this con- 
ne.xion are Sridhar (1678 -1728), the mo.st copious of all, who 
translated the BhU^avaia Purima ; aiul the learned Mayiira or 
.Mdropanl, who.se works smell too much of the lamp to satisfy 
European standards of criticism. 

After merely mentioning the fact that there are siweral jjoems 
tlealing with Krishna in As.samese and Kashmiri, we turn to the 
Dravidian languages. The most imiiortant work of the kind in 
’J'amil is the great hvmnolog)’, the Ndlayira-pi'alwidhain, some of 
the contents of which are said to date from the twelfth century; 
but in this language Krishna literature does not take the same 
important position as elsewhere. On the other hantl, in 
Kanarese there are numerous works eonneeted with this form 
of worshij). W'e have, for instance, a translation of the Phaga- 
vata Purdna by Chatu Vitthala-natha ; a Jagannatha-vijayn by 
Rudra ; a Krishna-R/iilAiyudaya of Hari-dasa; and the so-called 
Edsa-padas, or hymns sung by Krishna’s servants in honour of 
their master. In Telugu, a translation of the Bhdgavata by 
Bammcra Potaraja is a classic. The tenth canto, dealing with 
the early adventures of Krishna, is especially popular. 

The Ma^//-literature inspired by the worship of 6iva and his ^iva-litern- 
(liieen Durga has received its highest cultivation in Southern 
India and liengal. The worship oi' Sivti in the Tamij etjuntry 
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lound il.s carlic.st lilcrary exprctision in the Tifu-Vitkigam, or 
‘ Holy Word ’ of Manikka V aiagar, who lived in the eleventh 
ceiUuvy. Hi^ verses are said to have been transcribed by thi- 
gotl himself. They are still extremely popular ; and, according 
to Dr. hope, their translator, few' poems in any language can 
sur[)ass them in i)rofundity of llnnight and earnestness of 
feeling, or in that simjjle, childlike trust in which the struggling 
human soul, with its burden of intellectual and moral puzzles, 
finally finds shelter. A later and larger collection of hymns 
addressed to Siva is the Tivarant of Sambandha, .Sundara, 
and Appa. In all these tlu' adoration is directed to Siva 
himself, and this is also the ease with the Kanarese Saiva- 
hterature, which is of some extent, but possesses no work of 
importance. 

In Bengal, on the other hand, it is Siva’s bride, iHirga, 
looked ujion as his or Energic Principle, who is directly 

worshijijied. In its earliest literature we meet this form n1 
religion (which the iHomineuce given to sexual ideas has some¬ 
times dragged down to the lowest depths) in the .Sitnskril 
Tantras. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the ver¬ 
nacular literature of Bengal was tlevoted to Krishna, but for 
the next 250 years its chief theme wtt.s Durg.T, usually under 
the name of Kah or t'handi. d'he earliest and greatest of these 
writers was Mukunda Ram ('luikravarti (seventeenth cenlurv), 
commonly known as Kabi Kankan, or the Jew(.‘l of Bards. 
His two great works are original ltdos ilesigned to illustrate 
the [)owcr and graeiousness of his favcairite goddess. Of these 
tin.' most ])opular is the story of the hunter K.slaketu and his 
wife i’hullara, raised to affluence and protected in misfortune 
by their divine guardian. 'I'he secoiul jioem, the Snmanto 
Saudogar, tells us how the merchant I )hanapati marries Khul 
lana as a second wife ; how, in her husband’s absence, she is 
ill-treated by I.ahana, the elder wife ; and how, through Chandi’s 
favour, all ultimately come.s right. In the second part ol the 
poem we are told how Dluinapali journeys to (ieylou and is 
there imprisoned, and how he is rescued by his and Khullana’s 
son 6rimanla. Extracts from these two works have been pul 
into admirable English verse by the late ITofessor Cowell, who 
calls Mukunda Ram ‘the Crabbe among Indian poets,’ and 
lays stress on the fact that in his works w'e may find a picture 
of Bengali village life as it aetually existed in the seventeenth 
century, before any European influences had begun to affscl 
the national charaeter or widen its intellectual and moral 
horizon. It is this vivid realism whieh gives such. permanence 
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to the descriptions. The poem forms in itself a storehouse 
of materials for the social history of the people as aiiart from 
their rulers. 

There were many other Bengali writers the theme of whose 
verses was, dircetly or indirectl)', the goddess Durga. The two 
most imj)ortant are Ram I’rasad of Nadia, who is best known 
for his hymns ; and Bharat Chandra Rni, famous for his Bidyii 
Sundar, a love poem, in which the frail heroine’s life is saved 
by the goddess. The subjeet of this work was a favourite one, 
and had already attracted the ])en (jf Ram I’rasad, but Bharat 
Chandra’s version is the one which has seized the popular 
fanc)'. To a European its ])assion often seems artificial 
enough, thijugh this is counterbalanced by the sensuous realism 
of some of the love scenes. 

Turning now to the literatures not founded on the idea of VVcsieni 
hhakti, and dealing with them language by language, we 'biidi. 
commence with W'estern Hindi. 'Flu; earliest work, and one li.inlic 
of the most ini])ortant, is the Erii/tinj Eilsau of Chand Burdal. 

Chand was a native of Lahore, but lived at the court of 
I’rithirnj, the last Hindu sovereign ol Delhi, at the close of 
the twelfth century. He wrote in an old lorm of the Braj 
Hhasha dialect, when the modern verniicular had not yet com- 
jiletel)’ c’manci[)ated itself from the inflevional type of Sauraseni 
Prakrit. His huge jioem, said to contain 100,000 stanzas, is, 
if it be genuine, a bardie chronicle of his master’s deeds and 
a contemporar)' history of this jiart ol Indiii. I'he autbenticit)' 
of the work, as we have it now, has ol late tears been serioush' 
doubted; and the truth jirobabb is that, like the .Sanskrit 
Mahabharala, the te.xt is so encumbered b) spurious additions 
that it is impossible to separate the original from its accretions. 

The whole is in ballad form, and jiortions ol it are still sung by 
wandering bards throughout North-Western India and Ritjput- 
ana. Readers of 'Fod’s Kajosthan will be familiar with his 
many spirited translations from Chand, and the ])oem, even tis 
we have it, is a not unworthy monument ol Rajput chivalry, ft 
is floteworthy as the first of the long series of bardic chronicles 
which are the glory of Rajputana. Fhese are known only by 
repute to European scholars, and, with few e.xceptions, have 
nev'er been printed. Such chronicles aie not confined to 
Rajputana. Gujarat, which was for many centuries politically 
connected with that country, has them too, and an enormous 
body of historical literature, hitherto little studied, is awaiting 
the fortunate explorer. All that we now know about it has 
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beei) gathered from the pageij (jf Tod’s ftibcinaliiig volume, or 
(for (lujarat) from those of Forbe.s’s RSs Mala. 

Nearly all the literature ofAVestern Hindi, as elsewhbre in 
India, is in verse j and, in addition to poetry proper, it includes 
a great number of technical works on pcjctics and kindred suli- 
jects. 'The nujst famous writer in this department of literature 
was Kesav lias of Bundelkhand (flourished 1580), whose poems, 
especially the Kavi-Iriya and the Rasik-priyd, are universally 
aecejited as authoritative. Worthy sueeess(jrs were Chintamani 
Tripathi of ('awnjjore District (flourished 1650), and I’adm.akar 
Mhalt of Bandii (Qourished 1815); but there were many otlier 
excellent writers. All of them illustrated their somewhat dry 
rules with original illustrations, so that every work on the art of 
jtoetry is really a cento of \ erses, often highly poetical and fatieiful. 
■Sub-branches of this form of literature were the iidyaka-iidyikd- 
Mtcih and the nakh-sik/is. 'I'ht^ former of these were devoted 
l(j classifx'ing ami describing all jtossible kinds of heroes and 
heroines, with a traditional and ab.airdly pedantii: minuteness; 
while the latter were devoted to the portra\al of every member 
of the body of a hero or heroine from the toe-nail (nakk) to 
the top-knot of the hair (xik/i), in both cases with illustrati\e 
t’erses. Sueli a work was intended to be used as a kind of 
Gradus ad Parnassuni b) poets in tvant of ideas ; but, unlike 
that handbook of our school-days, it affords very plea.sanl, il 
somew’hat disconnected, reading. 

A descendant of the old Rajinit bard.s was Dill Kavi, whose 
Chhatra-prakds is a ])Oetieul history of Bundelkhand at the 
time (rf Chhatia-.sal of I’anna (1649-1731). It has been 
printed more than once, and was utilized by Togson in his 
History of the Boondelas. Another author who deserves 
mention is (iirdhar Das, who flourished in the first half of the 
eigliteenth century. His Braj Bhasha verses in the Kundaliyd 
metre are universal favourites. One of them, in prai.se of the 
cudgel, is so popular among the BhojpurTs (a well-known 
fighting race) that it might almost be called their national 
anthem. It has been paraphrased by Mr. \A^. S. Meyer, who 
has admirably caught the spirit of the original : - 

‘ Great the virtues of the stick ! 

Keep a stick with you alway— 

Night and day, well or sick. 

‘ When a river you must cross, 

If you’d save your life from loss, 

Have a stout slick in your hand : 

It will guide you safe to land. 
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‘ When the angry dogs assail, 

Sturdy stick will never fail : 

Stick will stretch each yelping hound 
On the ground. 

‘ If an enemy you see, 

Stick will your protector be : 

Sturdy stick will fall like lead 
On your foeman’s wicked head. 

‘ Well doth poet Girdhar say 
(Keep it carefully in mind), 

“ Other weapons leave behind, 

1 lave a stick with you alway.” ’ 

'file preceding works were written by Hindus, and were Uulu 
based on Sanskrit rules of composition and prosody. Another 
group of works drew its inspiration from Persian, and, being 
also poetical, followed the altogether different rules of Persian 
prosod). This is the Urdu literature, which began in the D(;ccan 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and received a definite 
standartl of form a hundred years later at the hands of Wall ol 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘ the Father of Rekhta.’ His 
example was quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of 
poets t(jok its rise, of which the most brilliant members were 
Hatida (tlied 1780), the author of the famous satires, and MTr 
'I'aqT (died 1810). Another school arose in Liicknosv during 
the troubles at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Among the later Urdu authors belonging to the Delhi school, 
though he lived at Agra, we may mention Wall Muhammad 
(Nazir) (died 1832), whose works have great popularity among 
both Muhammadans and Hindus, and are free horn the e\ 
treme Persianization that disfigures the writings of the authois 
who belonged to Lucknow. 

As has been explained in the chapter on lainguage, both 
Urdu and Hindi prose took their rise under English influence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 'f he Bogh o Bahar 
of Mir Amman and the K/i irad Afroz of Hafizu’d-din are familiar 
examples of the earlier of these works in Urdu, and the Prim 
Sugar of I^allu TAl is a type of those in Hindi. Since then 
]>rose in both these forms of HindostanI has had a jjrosjjcr<jus 
course, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature 
W’hieh has poured from the press during the past century. 
Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Ratan Nath (Sarshar) 
are probably the most eminent among living writers of Urdu, 
while in Hindi the late Harischandra of Benares by universal 
consent holds the first place. Hintli has no poetical literature, 
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btit Urdu poetry eontinues to flourish. Halt is perhaps the 
hest known of the Urdu poets of the present day. 

Rajasthani literature is mainly comftosed of bardic chronicles, 
which have already been dealt with. Mira BaT of Chitor 
wrote in Braj Bhfisha. In Martvar both that dialect and 
Marwarl have for centuries been employed for poetry, the 
former being locally known as and the latter as Einga/. 

d’he most admired Dinga/ tvtjrk is the Raghunath rupak of 
Mansfl-ram, written at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. It is a prosody with copious original examples, so 
arr.anged that they give a continuous history of the life of Rama. 

(lujar.atl has an okl literature, dating from the fourtetmth 
century, which has been little explored. The f)kU'st writers dealt 
with philology. The first poet was Narsingh Meta or Meheta 
{i4i3-7y). He does not seem to have written any long 
work, aiul his fame rests upon his short religious songs, many 
of which exhibit considerable grace. Among his followers 
we may mention I’remanaml Bhatt fflourished idSr), author of 
the Narsingh Alrhitanu AldmUrTt), Rewa-Sankar (translator 
of the Mahdhhdrata), and Sanial Bhatt. Uujarat has not yet 
produced a great poet ap[)roaching in excellence the mediaeval 
masters of Hindostan. Of more importance are its bardie 
chronicles already mentioned. Under English influence a 
number of works have issued from the pre.ss of lute years, hut 
tlmse possess little originality, and are mostly translations. 

I’anjahT has no formal literature—as already said, even most 
of the Sikh Grantb is in Western Hindi—but is specially rich 
in ballad-poetry which is much admired by those who have 
studied it, and has been more than once tran.slated for tlu‘ 
benefit of English readers. Some of these ballads are almost 
epic poems, and one, the Elir and Rdnjfid of Waris Shah, is 
worthy of particular notice on account of the purity of its 
language. Kashmiri has an old literature which has not yet 
been explored. It is mainly religious. Under Musalman 
domination it also jiroduced some imitations of Persian poetry, 
such as a versiop of the tale of Yusuf and Zulaikha. 

Nearly all the Eastern Hindi literature has followed its great 
master, and is devoted to the cult of Rama. There are, how¬ 
ever, some important works which do not fall within this class. 
In the year 1540 (more than thirty years before Tulsi Das 
commenced his cjiii-) Malik Muhammad wrote the Padumdwati, 
and dedicated it to .Sher Shah. It is remarkable both for the , 
originality of its subject and for its poetical beauty, and was 
the first important work w'ritten in Eastern Hindi. It is a tale 
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founded on tlie liistorical siege and capture of tlu' virgin c it) 
of Chitor by Alau-’d-dTn Khilji in a.d. 1303. Ratan Sr-n, its 
king, having heard from a parrot of the charms of Fadmavati, 
princess of ('eylon, journeys thither, and after many ])erils 
succeeds in winning her. Returning with her to Chitor, he 
lives there ha])pily till Alau-’d-dTn hears of her beauty and 
demands her for his seraglio. Ratan refuses, and war is 
declared. He is treacherously taken ])risoner, and held as a 
hostage for her surrender. During her husband’s imprisonment 
proposals of an insulting nature are niadi' to I’adm.avatl by the 
R.aj.a of the neighbouring state of Kambhalncr, which she rejects 
with scorn. Ratan is suhse<iui'ntly released from his dung(!on 
by his friends Cora and Kildal : and as soon as he is again 
seated on his throne he attacks Kund)halner, atul kills its 
king, Init is himself sorely wounded, and only reaches home to 
die. His two wives, l’adm.a\ati and Nagmatl, heeonie, 5(7/7 for 
him, and while their ashes are still warm Alau-’d-dTn’s army 
appears before tin- cit\. Tt is nobly di-fi'iided by Radal, who 
falls fighting at the gate, hut in the en<l is taken and sacked, 

‘and Chitor becomes Islam.’ In the final \erses of his work 
the ])oe1 e\])lains that it is all an allegory. Ily Chitor he 
means the body of man: by Ratan Sfu, the soul; h\ the 
parrot, thej‘’'//';7/or spiritual prc'ceptor : h} Fadm.avatT, wisdom ; 
l)y Alati-’d-din, delusion, and so on. ’I'he Padum'iwaii\s a noble 
poem ; its author’s ideal is high, and throughout the work ot 
the Musalman ascetic there run veins of the broadest charity 
and of symjiathy with those higher s])irits among his fellow 
countrymen who were searching in Cod’s twilight for that truth 
of which some of them achie\ed a clearer vision. 

One other important work in Eastern Hindi is the 
translation of the Mahilhharafa (imblished in 1829) by the 
Benares poet Gokulnath and others. It has a great re])Utation, 
which it well deserves. Some of its verses are household words 
throughout Northern India. 

The main figure in Marathi literature is Tukilram, who has Marathi 
already been distiosed of. Namdev, the tailor (thirteenth ''temture. 
century), was the earlie.st Maratha writer of importance. He is 
known to us by hymns enshrined in the Sikh Gratith, as well 
as by those current in his own country. Contemporaries of 
his were Dnyanoba (author of an esteemed paraphrase of the 
Bhagavad-gitS) and Mukunda-ray, a Vedantic writer. Eknath, 
who wrote also in Hindustani, was a contemporary of ShahjI, 
the father of SivajI, and composed several Vaishnava works. 
Ram-das, a devotee of Rama, was the spiritual teacher of 
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Sivaji, over whom lu' oxorcisotl great infliienee. His principal 
work was the Dasbodh, dealing with religious duties, Sridhar, 
already mentioned under the head of Krishna-w.orship, wrote 
a number of j^oems based on the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. 
Moropant has also been dealt with. Mahlpati (1715—90) 
was an imitator of Tukaram, but his chief importance rests on 
the fact that he collected the popular traditions about national 
saints. His various works, such as the Bhakta vijaya, the 
Bhakta-ItlCunrita, the Santa-vijaya, and the Santa-PilCwirita, are 
commonly described as the Acta Sanctorum of the Marathaj. 
lAvan/s, or erotic lyrics, especially those of .\nantaphandi (1744 
I Sri;) and Ramjbsr (1762-1812), are v(;ry popular, but often 
mori‘ fervent than decent. jVnother branch of Marathi litera 
lure is composed of the Batiwadas or war-ballads, mostly by 
nameless jroets, which are sung everywhere through the eounti). 
d'here is a small prose literature. It embraces narratives of 
hi.storical events (the so-called Bakbars), moi-al maxims, such 
as the Vidur-niti, and popular tales. 

nihari literature is small, anil, with the exception of the 
songs of Vidyapati (see p. 424), unimportant. All the works 
which have conic down to us are in the Maithill dialect. 
Lyrics in the stjle of S'idy.’ipati arc popular, and there are 
more than a dozen of his imitators. Manbodh Jh,a (d. 1788) 
wrote a Ilarihans, or iioetical life of Kri.shna, of which ten 
cantos have survived. 'I'he dramatic art is still cultivated, 
'rite body of a play is written in San.skrii and Prakrit, but the 
songs are in Maithill. 

'I'he earliest Oriya works are lyrical verses dealing with 
epi.sodes in the life of Krishna. In the first part of the 
sixteenth century Jagann.atha Dasa wrote a version of the 
Bhagavata, Balarama one of the Ramdyana, Sarala Dasa 
a Bhdrata, and Achyutananda a Ilarivamsa. None of these 
is of much merit. They were followed by Dina-krishna Dasa 
(who lived about three hundred years ago), mentioned on 
p. 424 as the author of the graceful, but wanton, Rasa-kalldla \ 
and shortly after him came Upendra Bhanja of Goomsur in 
Ganjani, whose fame rests upon two romantic poems entitled 
respectively, after the names of their heroines, Lavanyavaii 
and Kdlihrahfndfida-sufidarl, and on a Vaidehl-vildsa. 'I'hey 
are spoilt by the excessive employment of a San.skritized 
vocabulary. 

Most of the great Bengali works have been described undei • 
the head of Krishna- or ^iva-worship. We may also mention 
the Bengali version of the AlahabhCirata by K.asI-rJlm Das (fif- 
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teenth century). It i.s nowadays reckoned as a classic, and is 
still chanted by professional bards. AVith the commencement 
of the nineteenth century came a revival of Bengali literature 
under English influence. Bengali prose was created—at first 
a deformed pasticcio ot Sanskrit words, held together here and 
there by a vernacular ])ronoun or inflexion, d'he language 
thus fabricated has develojied into the literarv’ Bengali of the 
jiresent day, regarding which see the chaiiter on Languages. 

Its immediate parent was the theistic reform headed by Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai, who is recognized as the father of Biaigali 
prose. He was followed by Akshay Kumar Datta, while Iswar 
C'handra (Vidyasagar) (born 1820) devoted himself to social 
reform ujiDn orthodox Hindu lines. The enforced celibacy of 
widows and the abuses of [)ol)’gamy were his sjiecial objects of 
attack. He was also the author of several early school-books, 
which were once very poimlar ; and his C/iarita/uin {a sort of 
Indian SclJ-Help) was for manv- dt'cades the first book in the 
language read by officials appointed to Eastern India. The 
best product of Bengali prose is its fiction. The founder of Hankim 
the school was Bankim Chandra Chatlerji (1838-94), whose 
first novel, the Dur^Hauandiiu, took the Indian literary world 
by storm in the year 1864. In 1872 he staited a high-class 
literary magazine, the Banpa-darsau, which rapidly achieved 
liopularit)', and in which many of his later novels first saw the 
light. From the appearance of this magazine modern Bengali 
prose takes its rise. It cpiite superseded the original pedantic 
literary language, with its ‘frigid conceit.s, traditional e])ithets, 
and time-honoured phraseology,’ and became an instrument of 
considerable flexibility and polish, although still encumbered 
with an unwieldy Sanskrit vocabulary. Bankim Chandra has 
had numerous successors, the most versatile of whom wa.s 
Pyarl Chand Mittra (Tekchand 'f'hakur), whose AUdler G/iarer 
EulCil is (to European tastes) the best novel in the language. 

In Bengali ])oelry of the nineteenth century, Iswar Chandra 
Cupta (b. 1809) was the forerunner of the modern school, 
more catholic in it.s spirit than the products of earlier genera¬ 
tions. His fame was overshadowed by that of Madhu Sudan 
Datt (1824—73), who now^ ranks higher in the estimation of 
his countrymen than any Bengali poet of this or any pre¬ 
vious age. 

The Nil-darpan of Dina-bandhu-Mittra (1829-73) was the 
most important dramatic work of this period. It was a picture 
of the abuses of indigo-planting in the middle of the last 
century, and appeared in i860. Few plays have created a 
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greater sen.sati(>n than this did in Calcutta. It was translated 
into English, and its tran.slator was fined and imprisoned for 
libel. 

In literary history, Bengali lias the Banga-bhasha b Sahitya of 
Dines Chandra Sen—one of the few works of serious research 
on European lines which has issued from a modern Indian 
press. 

Assamese 'J'he Ahoms, who conquered Assam in the thirtcentli 
literature, century, were great historians, and to their influence and 
example is due the pride of Assamese literature—its histories. 
'I'hese works are numerous and lengthy. According to the 
custom of the country, a knowledge of them has for centuries 
been an indisiiensablc qualification for an)'body pretending to 
education; and every family of distinction, as well as govern¬ 
ment and the ))ublic officers, kejit the most minute records of 
contemporary events. But Assamese literature is In no means 
confined to histor)'. Some seventy jioetical works, inainl)' 
religious, have been catalogued. 'The most celebrated poet 
was 6rT Sankar, a Vaishnava religious reformer and translator 
of the Bhagavata. Other authors were Rama Sarasvatl, the 
translator of both the Ma/iabh'lrata and the R-lnulyaija, and 
Madhab, the author of the Bhakti-ratmvali and other iioems. 
Dramatic works were also popular; while, owing to the fact 
that a knowledge of the science was necessary to a well bred 
gentleman, there is a large body of medical works, principally 
translations or adaptations from the Sanskrit, 
lami] 'Tradition refers the commencement of literature in the 

liteiatme. q’amil country to the Brahman saint Agastya, the mythical 
apostle of the Deccan. 'The oldest 'Taniij grammar, the 
Toikdppiyam, is ascribed to one of his pupils. Whenever it 
was really written, the quotations contained in it show that 
'Tamij had at the time a literary history of its owm. 'The 
beginning of 'Tamij literature proper was due to the labours of 
the Jains, whose activity as authors in this language extended 
from the eighth or ninth to the thirteenth century. 'The 
earliest important work is believed to be the Ndladiyar, said to 
have consisted originally of 8,000 verses, written, one each, b)' 
as many Jains. They were cast into a river by a monarch 
who quarrelled with the authors, and of the whole number 
400 floated upstream, while the rest disappeared. These 400 
constitute the Ndladiyar of the present day. Each verse is 
a detached moral saying, unconnected with the others. The 
collection is much esteemed, and it is still taught in every'Tamij 
vernacular school. 'To the same period belongs the famous 
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Kurral of 'Firuvaljuvar, ii Pariah by caste. I'his consists of 
2,660 short couplets dealing, like the Ndladiyar, with the 
three subjects of virtue, wealth, and pleasure. It is the 
acknowledged masterpiece of Tamij composition. Every sect, 
6aiva, Vaishnava, or Jain, claims the author as its member ; 
but Bishop Caldwell considers that its tone is more Jain than 
anything else. The author’s reputed sister, called Auveiyar, 

‘'I'he Venerable Matron,’ is one of the most highly admired 
'Tamil poets. 'To the same i)criod belong the romantic epic, 
the Chintdniani, by an unknown poet ; the Rdvidyanam of 
Kaniban (see p. 421) ; the old dictionary, the Divakaram ; the 
classical Tamij grammar, the NattfiFd, of I’avananti ; iind other 
\\ orks. 

After the Jain period we have the great ^aiva movement of 
the thirtt;enth and fourteenth centurie.s, to which we owe the 
hyinnologies already describt;d. 'Then came two centuries of 
literary inactivity, followed at the end of the sixteenth century 
by a revival headed by the poet king Vallabha-deva. 'This was 
a [)eriod of translations and imitations of .Sanskrit works, nont; 
of much value. In the seventeenth century there arose an 
anti-Brahnianical 'Taini] literature known as the school of the 
^ittar (or .Siddhas). ’’I'he ^ittar were a Tamil sect, who, while 
retaining ^iva as the name of the one (jod, rejected everything 
in ^iva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. 'They were 
quietists in religion and alchemists in science. 'Their mystical 
poems, especially the Swa-viikynm, are said to be fif singular 
beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence'. 

* I'he following sj>ecimens of the -Sillar school of 'ramil poetry are taken 
from Hishop Caldwell’s Coiii/'aralive Granttnar, pi>. 147, 14H. The first 
is a version ol a ]joem of the Siva vakyam, given by Mr. R. C. Caldwell, 
the Hishop’s son, in the Antiijiiury for 1S7J. 

THK .SHJil’HKRI) OF THF. WORI.DS 
How many various flowers 
Did I, in bygone hours. 

Cull for the gods, and in their honour slicw'; 

In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many forms, obeisance due. 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft 1 called the crowd 
To drag the village car; how oft I stray’d. 

In manhood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave. 

And, circling ^aiva fane'., ui> homage paid. 

K 1 2 
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The Tamij writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are classified as modern. The most important are Tayuma- 
navan, the author of 1,453 pantheistic stanzas which have 
a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). 
Beschi's Tamij style is considered irre]>roachable. His prin¬ 
cipal work in that language is the Tembdvani, or ‘ Unfading 
Garland.’ It is a mixture of old 'I'amil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, the leading one being an e))isode from Tasso’s 
Gtrusalemme Liberata, in which !St. Joseph is made the hero 
Malaya- 'I'he oldest Malayajam literature imitated Tamij ))oetry, but 
lure h soon fell under the spell of Sanskrit. 'J’he classical epoch 

conimenees with Tuhjattu Krultachchhan (se\ enteenth ctaitury), 
who translated the Mahabhdrata and some of the Punlnas. 
.\t the end of the eighteenth century we find Kuhjan Nambiar, 
the author of several comedies and songs, and perhaps also of 
translations from Sanskrit. The languagi' also [msses-scs a 
historj' (the Keralbtpatti), some liooks on medicine, collections 
of folk-tales, and other works. 

Kanarese Kanaresc literature originated, like 'I'amiJ literature, in the 
literature. of the Jains. It is of considerable extent, and has existed 

for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works which have 
been dc.scribed seem to be cither translations from or imitations 

IJul ihc}, the truly wise, 

Who know and realirc 

\\ here dwells the Shepherd of the M orlds, will ne’er 
To .any visible shrine, 

As if it were divine, 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 

Tim Uni'iy of God and of Truth 
God is one, and the Veda is one; 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiatory rite one ; 

When this is obtained his lieaven is one; 

There is but one liirth of men upon the eartli, 

And only one way for all men to walk in : 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six shastra-., 

And different customs for different people, 

And believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down they will go to the fire of hell! 

God is Lovii 

The ignorant think that God and love are different. 

None knows that God and love are the same. 

I>id all men know that God and love are the same, 

They would dwell together in peace, considering love as God. 

* See J. Vinson, ‘Le Tasse dans la Poesie tamoulc,' Revue de Unguis- • 
tigue, viii (1875), pp. 5a and ff. Beschi’s original MS. is in the Library of 
the India Office. 
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of Sanskrit. Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and gram¬ 
mar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, Lingayats, Saivas, and 
Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats a])pear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basava 
Purana, in glorification of a certain Basava who is said to have 
been an incarnation of diva’s bull Nandi. There is also an 
admired Pataka of SomeSvara. Modern Kanarese has a large 
number of particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have 
been translated into ICnglish by Mr. Fleet, (^ne of the most 
amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax payer, 
and tells with ('onsidcrablc humour how the ‘ virtuous ’ mer¬ 
chants carefully understate their incomes. 

The; earliest surviving writings of Teliigu authors date from Telugii 
the twelfth centtiry, and include -a Mnhribharata by Nannappa ; 
but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the court of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar was famous for 
its learning, and several branches of literature were enthusiasti¬ 
cally cultivated. .Mlasani Teddana, his laureate, is called ‘the 
Grandsirc of Telugu i)oetry,’ and was the jrioneor of original 
poetical composition in the language, other writers having con¬ 
tented themselves wuth translating from .Sanskrit. His best- 
known work is the Svardchis/ia-Manucharitra, wdiich is based 
on an episode in the Markandfya Purana. Krishna Raya him¬ 
self is said to have written the Amuktamdlyada. Another 

member of his court tvas Nandi d’immana, the author of the 
Pdrijdtdpaharana. Surana (flourished 1 5 ^°) author of 

the Kalapiirnpdaya^ which is an admired original tale of the 
loves of Nalaknbara and KalabhashinI, and of many other works. 

'I'he most important writer was, however, Vcmana (sixteenth 
century), the poet of the people. He wrote in the colloquial 
dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste distinctions 
and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu 
authors, and there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying which 
is not attributed to him. 

Only a few lines can be devoted to the Indian Tibeto-. 
Chinese languages. The huge literature of T ibetan is ex¬ 
cluded from consideration as not being directly concerned 
with British India, and there remain those of Burmese and of 
the Tai languages. In both cases the poetic diction differs so 
widely from the speech of common life as to be unintelligible 
without special study. Burmese literature is almost wholly Burmese 
secular, religious w'orks being written in Pali, the sacred Ian-*’*®'^^* 
guage of the Buddhists. The main lorms which this secular 
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literature lias taken are history and the drama. The histories 
(called Ma/ta-Radza- ll'eng) are national chronicles and go hack 
for some eighteen hundred years, but are said to he of doubtful 
value. The dramas are extremely po])ular. They are of every 
kind—opera, tragedy, comedy, and broad farce—and are often 
of ])ortentoiis length and fescennine in their humour. Of the 
Tai races, the Shan literature is said to be very extensive, 
but little is known about it. The Ahoms, the Tai race which 
conquered Assam, and who.se language is now extinct, had also 
a large literature. The most valuable portion of both tiu se 
literatures appears to be their histories. It was the Ahoms 
who introduced the cult of history into As.sam, and the As.sam- 
ese name for ‘histori,' Im-ran-ji^ is an Ahom word meaning 
‘store of instruction for the ignoiant.' 

(b A. (IRIKKSO.N. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE MAUATI 1 AS 

'1 ’hk eighteenth rentiiry is the formative period in the liistovy 
of modern India. It witnessed the hreak-iip of the Mughal 
empire, and the firm estahlishmcnl of Hritish su])rem.i('y. It 
also witnessed the one successful attempt on the part of the 
Hindus to drive liack the tide of Muliammadan invasion. 

This result was accomplished, not hy the Rajputs or any 
other military caste in the North, hut hy the peasant population 
of the Deccan, w'ho had been stimulatefl into a race of soldiers 
hy the example of their national hero, .Sivaji. 

The word ‘Maratha’ is scarcely an ethnical or even a caste The lioine 
name. In modern usage, it is confined to the superior class 
from whom Sivajfs generals and warriors were mostly drawn, 
and who sometimes claim a Kshattriya origin. In a wider 
sense, it may be extended to inc'ludc all who s|icak Marathi 
as their mother tongue and inhabit Maharashtra. The central 
home of the Marathas is the neighbourhood of the Western 
(ihats, eastward from Bombay. Here arc thickly scattered 
the hill-fortresses which determined Sivaji’s original strategy. 

Here are the mountains that bred his hardy footmen; here are 
the river valleys that provided the no less hardy horses for 
his distant forays. Here is Poona, the home of his boyhood 
and afterwards the capital of the Peshwas. Here also is Satara, 
the royal residence and prison of his descendants. 

This region has little history of its own. It includes 
Deogiri, or Daulatabad, the capital of the Vadavas, the Hindu 
dynasty destroyed by the Muhammadans in 1312, from whom 
the mother of Sivaji traced descent. In later times it was 
divided between the two Muhammadan kingdoms of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur, whose rulers seem to have been very tolerant 
towards their Hindu subjects, utilizing their services alike in 
warfare and in ('ivil administration. Siv.aji's father had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an army-leader for both these kingdoms. 

But the Mughal em{)erors were now pressing southwards to 
abolish their independence, and it was in this circumstance 
that Sivaji found his opportunity. 
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.‘^ivaji Bhonsla was born in 1627, at Shivner, the hill-fort 
of Junnar, within the dominions of Ahmadnagar, and was 
brought up at Poona, in his paternal jagir, while his father was 
conquering new territory for Bijapur in the Carnatic. From 
a boy he cherished the ambition of founding a Hindu king¬ 
dom upon tbe ruins of the local Muhammadan dynasties 
that were manifestly decaying, (iathering round him a party 
of hill-men from the Ghats, known as Mawalis, he seized fort 
after fort, and was soon able to measure his strength against 
a Bijapur army, whose general, Afzal Khan, he stabbed at 
a friendly conference (1659). A few years later he raided as 
far north as Gujarat, and sacked the imperial city of Surat 
(1664). This brought down upon him the wrath of Aurangzeh, 
who sent an army to crush him. After more than one brilliant 
feat of arms, Sivaji surrendered on terms, and went to Delhi 
to pay homage to the Mughal emperor (ihfi6). P)cing coldly 
received and placed under restraint, he managed to escape 
and return to the Deccan, w'hcre lu quickly re-established his 
power. In 1674 he found himself strong enough to assume 
the title of Rajii and the insignia of royalty, being enthroned 
wnth great pomp at his hill-fort of Raigarh. So secure was he 
that he now' prf)ceedecl with a targe force into the Carnatic, to 
establish his claim to the jagirs which his father had acquired 
in Mysore, though Tanjore was resigned to a younger brother. 
He died at Raigarh in 1680. 

SivajI not only founded a kingdom ; he also created a nation, 
as is show'n by the course of events in the Deccan after his 
death. Aurangzeb came in person to give the final blow’ 
to the two mf)ribund kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, 
and to suppress the Maratha revolt. The former object he 
accomplished with ease ; to the latter he devoted twenty years 
in vain. Sambhajl, the eldest son and successor of SivajI, w'as 
unworthy of his father. He fell into the hands of Aurangzeb, 
who put him cruelty to death, though he saved alive Shahu, 
his infant son. The Marathas now placed at their head 
Raja Ram, the younger son of SivajI, whom they w'ithdrew 
to Gingee in the ("arnatic, while they exhausted the unwieldy 
Mughal army by a guerrilla warfare. On Aurangzeb’s death 
(1707) Shahu was set free and recognized as the heir of SivajI, 
w'ith Satara as his capital, while the principality of Kolhapur 
was guaranteed to a son of Raja Ram. 

Shahu’s reign lasted for more than forty years (1707-48); 
but he was a rot faintant, and resigned the government to his 
minister. As has happened elsewhere in India, the minister 
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founded ;i dynasty of his own, confinint; the pageant king 
in a palace that became a prison. 'I'hc first of the Peshwii 
dynasty was Bal.nji Vishvanath, a Brahman from the Konkan, 
who established the power of Shahu, and organized the con¬ 
federacy of the Maratha chiefs. Before he died in 1720, 
he had led a Maratha army to Delhi, in alliance with the 
Saiyid ‘king-makers,’ and had extorted an imperial grant of 
the chauth or one-fourth of the revenues of the Deccan, 
together with a recognition of the swariij or ‘ kingdom ’ that 
had been won by SivajT. His two successors, Baji Rao I 
(1720- 40) and Balaji Rao (1740-61), inherited his talents and 
his policy. In their time the Marathas conquered Gujarat, 
Malwa, Berar, Gondwiina, and Orissa; they drove the Portu¬ 
guese out of Salsette and Basscin ; they raided as far south as 
the Carnatic, and as far north as P)engal .and the Punjab. It 
was as generals of the Peshwii that the representatives of the 
two gretit houses of Sindhia and Holkar first came into notice. 
But at the very moment when the Marathas appeared to have 
bled to death the effete Mughal empire, they brought down 
upon their heads a more virile Muhammadan race from the 
north-western frontier. Ahmad Shah I )urrfini, now ])aramount 
in the Punjab, rallied round his own Afghans ihe Rohillas and 
the forces of the Nawab of Oudh, and inflicted upon the 
confederate Marathas the decisive defeat of Panipat (1761), 
The Peshwa himself, who had lost a son in the battle, sank 
under the blow ; and from this epoch may he dated the dis¬ 
ruption of the Maratha confederac-y, for henceforth each chief 
fought mainly for his own hand. 

The fourth Peshwa, Madhu Rao (1761 — 72), was not un¬ 
worthy of his ancestors. lie was an able administrator, and 
waged war successfully against Haidar All. His death, how¬ 
ever, was followed by minorities and disputed successions, and 
by intrigues among ministers at Poona and rival chiefs who 
had now become independent. It was in these circumstances 
that the British first came into contact with the Marathas. 

Up to this time the Government of Bombay had always 
maintained fairly amicable relations with the Marathas. When 
SivajT sacked Surat, the Hnglish factory was stoutly defended, 
and compensation was paid by him for English losses on other 
occasions. When SivajT was crowned at Raigarh, an English 
embassy attended the ceremony. Eater on English ships were 
constantly fighting against Angria, the admiral of the Maratha 
fleet ; hut it was in alliance with the Peshwa that Angria’s two 
strongholds of Suvarndrug and Gheria were ultimately stormed. 


Bombay 
and the 
Marathas. 
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and it was by treaty with Ibe IVshwii dial die I'inglish obtained 
Bankot (l''ort \'ieloria), tlieir first possession on the inainland 
of tlie western roast. 

'Two motives eonspin-d to induce the British to intervene 
in Maratha affairs. ( 4 n tlie one liand, tlie Bombay Government 
was naturally desirous to imitate the example of Madras and 
Bengal by acquiring influence at a Native court, and, in par 
ticular, to gain possession of the island of .Salsctte, wbich they 
had always maintained to be aiiinirtenant to Bombay. On the 
other hand, as the British we re now becoming die paramount 
jiowerin India, though by no means yet supreme, it was neces¬ 
sary that they should enter into relations of some sort with the 
Maratlias, who might at any moment throw their weight into 
the opposite scale, or even n])cn a door to the Frcni'h on the 
sea-board. 

The first As earl)- as i7fii tlie Hombav Government had sent an 

Manithri envoy to I’oona, to treat for the transfer of SaKeile, without 
success, d'be disjiuted succession to the Besliwaship afforded 
another opportunity. Raghuba (or Raghunath Rao), one of 
the claimants, had fled to Gujarat; and there, in 1775, the 
Bombiiy authorities, without the knowledge of the Supreme 
Government, concluded with him the 'J’reaty of Surat, by 
which they undertook to reinstate him at Poona, on condition 
of receiving Salsctte and Bassein. 'Phis led to what is some¬ 
times called the first Maratha War. 'I'he Bombay army was 
uniformly successful in fighting against the confederate M<i- 
riithas in the plains of Gujarat : but the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta intervened by sending its own envoy to Poona, 
who negotiated the Treaty of Purandhar (1776), restoring 

Theseconil the status quo. Two years later, when the French were 
believed to be intriguing at Poona, a second attempt was 
made to restore Raghuba. The Bombay army advanced up 
the Bor ghat to within a short distance of Poona, but was 
there surrounded by the Marathas, and compelled to sign the 
ignominious convention of Wargaon. Meanwhile, Warren 
Hastings had dispatched a Bengal army, under Colonel 
Goddard, across the width of the Peninsula, which made 
conquests in Gujarat, captured Bassein, and restored the 
honour of the British name. Other blows were struck in 
Central India, within the dominions of Sindhia, the most 
powerful of the Marath.a chiefs. 'Phe rock-fortress of Gwalior 
was escaladed by Popham, and Camac beat up Sindhia’s camp. * 
At this timi', however, the British in Southern India were 
engaged in a death struggle with Haidar AH; and Warren 
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Hiistini's was glad In conclude with Sindhia the 'I'reaty of 
Salbai (1782), by which all conquests were restored, except 
Salsette Island, and Raghuba received a handsome pension. 

Raghuba’s son, BajI Rao II, succeeded as the seventh and Disruption 
last Peshwa in 1796; hut the Peshwa was no longer the head 
of the Maratha confederacy, except in name. The Bhonsla confeder- 
family at Nagpur had never fully accepted his supremacy, 

Mahadji Sindhia, with the help of sejroys trained by T)e Boigne, 
had extended his dominions into Hindustan proper, and had 
taken the Mughal emperor, Shah .Mam, under his protec- 
tion. Tire Holkar family were usually fighting on their own 
account. The Gaikwar of Baroda had become, from the period 
of the first Mar.atha AVar, a subsidiary ally of the British. 

I’oona itself was during this period twice plundered by the 
armies of rival chiefs. AVhile the Maratha confederacy was 
thus breaking u]), the British were growing in strength, and 
Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquess Wellesley) came out 
to India to make their i)ower sufireme. 

In 1802 the I’eshwa, Baji Rao II, fled from his capital and The third 
threw himself upon the Bombay Government. Hy the 'I'reaty 
of Bassein he accepted the position, which it w'as Lord 
Wellesley’s policy to extend, of subsidiary tilliancc with the 
British. He was escorted back to Poona, w'hich was occupied 
without fighting by General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington) by a forced march from the .south. Sindhia and 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur forthwith took up arms, and Holkar 
after some delay followed their example. This third Maratha 
AVar was the most decisive in which the Britisli had yet been 
engaged. While General Wellesley in the Deccan won the 
victories of Assaye and .'\rgaum. General I.ake in Hindustan 
shattered the French-trained battalions of Sindhia at Laswari, 
and occupied Delhi. By the peace that followed, the Bhonsla 
was deprived of Ori.ssa and Berar, and Sindhia ceded his 
conquests in the Doab and the custody of the blind old 
emperor, Shah Alam. The later operations against Holkar 
were not so uniformly successful, but he too ultimately sub¬ 
mitted. 

This peace, however, did not effect a final settlement. The The fourili 
Maratha chiefs still maintained a qualified independence 
within their circumscribed dominions, f'entral India and 
Rajputana were left exposed to their ravages, and the Pindaris 
or licensed plunderers whom they encouraged became a uni¬ 
versal terror and a danger to British territory. At last, in i8i7> 
the Marquess of Hastings resolved to put an end to this state 
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of .anarchy. U'hilo he was moving British forces from all 
quarters towards Central India, three of the Maratha chiefs 
broke out, revealing a coalition that had long been suspected. 
'I’he Pesltwa had always chafed under the subordination to which 
the Treaty of Hassein reduced him. With the support of 
British jirotection, he had accumulated large resources, which 
he used in levying troops and intriguing with the other chiefs. 
In the same month (November, 1817) the Feshwa at Foona 
.and the Bhonsla at Nagpur each suddenly attacked with over¬ 
whelming numbers the British Residents .at their courts, but 
were decisively repulsed alike on the plain of Kirkee and on 
the hill of Sitabaldl. Next month tlie mutinous .army of 
Holkar, himself a child, was destroyed .at Mehidpur. Sindhia 
alone remained (]uiet, being overawed by the large British forct' 
in his neighbourhood. I'.avourable terms were offered to some 
of the Findari leaders : the remainder were hunted down and 
exterminated. 

The p.acification that followed ch.anged the map of Western 
and Central India. The dominions of the Feshwa—in the 
Heccan, the Konkan, and Cuj.arat—were held to be forfeited, 
and were presently annexed to the Bombay Presidency, with 
the exception of an apanage reserved for the titular Raja of 
.S.atara, the representative of .Sivajl. 'Fhe Bhon.sla—or, rather, 
his infant son—retained the greater part of his possessions, 
though a portion became British under the style of the .Saugor 
and Nerbudda 'I'erritorics. Holkar’s State of Indore, and the 
State of Took assigned to his Findari general Amir Khan, 
form part of the settlement then effected for Central India. 
Satara lapsed, through default of issue, in 1848; and Nagpur, 
for the same reason, in 1853. The dethroned Fcshw.a lived 
on till 1853, in the receipt of a large pension ; his adopted son 
was the infamous N.ana Sahib of the Mutiny. 

There still exist three great Maratha States, but it is significant 
that none of the three lies within Maharashtra. The Gaikwar 
of Baroda— who never drew sword against the British—preserves 
the territory which his ancestors conquered in Gujar.at, and also 
the tribute which they exacted from numerous surrounding 
chiefs. Sindhia, with his capital at Gwalior on the border of 
Hindu.st.an and a second capital at the ancient Ujjain, maintains 
the traditions of his r.ace as premier chief in Central India and 
Honorary Colonel in the British Army. Holkar of Indore 
rules over a choice portion of the fertile valley of the Narbada, * 
in M.alwa. In the Deccan, the line of Sivaji is represented, 
through successive adoptions, by the Maharaja o( Kolhapur; 
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and many a Sardar and Jaglrdnr boa&ls a lidu that is famous 
in Maratha history. Farther soudi, the ])rincipality of Tanjore, 
founded by a younger brother of Sivaji, was extinguished in 
1799; but the petty Madras State of Sandur still belongs to 
a descendant of the (ihorj)ade family, whose ancestor first 
acquired it in the service of the Bijapur Sultans. 

At the Census of 1901 the speakers of Marathi in all India 
numbered nearly 18’ millions, of whom no less than 13J 
millions, or 73 ])cr cent, of the total, were enumerated in 
British territory, and nearly 3 millions, or 16 per cent, more, 
in the Muhammadan Slate of Hyderabad. 
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Tllh EARLY EUROPEAN SPiTTEEMENTS 

T'hk M iiliainmaduii invaders of India had entered aeross the 
north-west mountains. Her (diristian conquerors ap[jroaehed 
by sea from the western coast. I'Yom the time of jMexander 
the Great (327 Lt.c.) to that of Vasco da (iama (a.d. 1498), 
Europe had held little direct intercourse with the East. An 
occasional traveller brought back stories of [)owerful kingdoms 
and of untold wealth; but the jrassage by sea was scarcely 
dreamed of, and, by land, wide deserts and warlike tribes lay 
between. Commerce, indeed, struggled overland and by way 
of the Red .Sea. It was earried on chiefly through Egypt, 
although partly also across Syria, under the Roman Empire: 
and in later mediaeval times by the Italian cities on the Medi¬ 
terranean, which traded to the ports of the Levant. Rut to 
the Europeans of the fifteenth century India was an unknown 
land, which powerfully attracted the imagination of spirits 
stimulated by the Renaissance and ardent for discovery. 

In 1492 Christo[)her Columbus sailed westward under the 
Spanish flag to seek India beyond tbc Atlantic, bearing with 
him a letter to the great Khan of Tartary. He found America 
instead. An exiredition consisting of three ships, under Vasco 
da Gama, started from Lisbon five years later, in the southern 
direction. It doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and cast 
anchor off the coast of Malabar near C'alicut on May 20, 
1498, after a protracted voyage of nearly eleven months. An 
earlier Portuguese emissary, Covilham, had reached Calicut 
overland about 1487. From the first. Da Gama encountered 
hostility from the Moors, or rather Arabs, who monopolized 
the sea-borne trade; but he seems to have found favour with 
the Zamorin, or Hindu Raja, of Calicut. After staying three 
months on the Malabar coast. Da Gama returned to 
Europe, bearing with him a letter from the Zamorin to the 
King of Portugal: ‘ Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of your 
household, has visited my kingdom and has given me great 
pleasure. In my kingdom theie is abundance of cinnamon. 
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cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious stones. What 1 seek from 
thy country is gold, silver, coral, and scarlet.’ The safe arrival 
of Da Gama at Lisbon was celebrated with national rejoicings 
as enthusiastic as those which had greeted the return of 
Columbus. If the West Indies belonged to Spain by priority 
of discovery, Portugal might claim the East Indies by the same 
right. The I’ortuguese mind became into.xicated with dreams 
of a mighty Oriental empire. 

The early Portuguese navigators were not traders or private 
adventurers, but admirals with a royal commission to open up 
a direct commerce with Asia, and to purchase Eastern com¬ 
modities on behalf of the King of Portugal. A second Pedro 
e\j>edition, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve hundred 
soldiers, under the command of Pedro Alvares ('abral, was 1500. 
dispatched in 1500. On his outward voyage, Cabral was 
driven westward by stress of weather, and discovered Pra/il ; 
but ultimately he reached Calicut. He scrioii.sly embroiled 
himself with the Zamorin, and the factors there were mui 
dered by the Muhammadan merchants. In siiite of this 
disaster, he left a factor behind him at Cochin when he 
returned to Portugal. 

In 1502 the King of Portugal obtained from I’ope Ale.\ Papal 
aiider ^T a Bull constituting him ‘Lord of the Navigation, lf“ll, 1502. 
Conquest, and 'Prade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.’ 

Ill that year Vasco da Gama sailed again to the East, with 
a fleet numbering twent)’ vessels. He formed alliances with 
the Rajas of Cochin and Cannanore, and bombarded the 
Zamorin of Calicut in his ])alace. In 1503 the great Affonso 
tie Albuquerque sailed to the East in command of one of three 
expeditions from Portugal. The Portuguese arrived only ju.st 
ill time to succour the Raja of Cochin, who was being besieged 
by the Zamorin of Calicut. They built a fort at Cochin, and, 
to guard against any future disa.ster, left ninety Portuguese 
soldiers under Duarte Pacheco to defend their ally. When 
they dejiarted, the Zamorin of Calicut again attacked Cochin; 
but he was defeated by I’acheco on both land and sea, and 
the prestige of the Portuguese was by these victories raised to 
its height. 

In 1505 a large fleet of twenty sail and fifteen hundred Vice- 
men w'as sent under P'rancisco de Almeida, the first Portu- 

AlcneiaA) 

guese Viceroy of India. Almeida was also the first Portuguese 1505-9. 
statesman to develop a distinct policy in India. He saw that, 
in the face of the opposition of the Muhammadan merchants, 
whose monopoly was infringed, it was necessary to fortify 
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factories on land, in which to carry on trade. But he wished 
these forts to be as few as possible, and that the chief power 
of Portugal should he on the sea. Ahncida had also a new 
danger to meet. 'J’hc .Sultan of Kgyi)t perceived that the 
discovery of the sea-route from Europe to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope was ruining the transit trade through his 
country. He therefore dispatehed a fleet to exterminate the 
Portuguese forces in Asia. The Sultan’s admiral von a victory 
off Chaul, in 1508, in which Almeida’s son was killed ; hut on 
February 2, 1509, the Egyptians were utterly defeated off the 
island of Diu. The danger of a general union of the Musal- 
inilns against the J’ortuguese was thus averted for the moment, 
and the cjuarrcls between the 'J’ui ks and Egyptians that ensued 
gave time for the Christians to eonsolidate their power firmly 
in India. 

In 1501) .\lhuqueniuc succeeded as \’iceroy, and widely 
extended the area of Portuguese inllueiice. He abandoned 
the system of Almeitla, and resolved to establish a Portuguese 
empire in India, based on the possession of important [joints 
along the coast, and on [iltiying off the nali\e princes against 
one another. Having failed in an attack upon Calicut, he in 
1510 seized Goa, which, from 1530, became the capital of 
Portuguese India. ’J’hcn, sailing round Ceylon, he captured 
Malacca, the key to the navigation of the Indian .\rchi[)elago, 
and opened a trade with Siam and the S[)ice Islands. Lastly, 
he sailed back westward, and, after jjenetratiiig into the Red 
Sea and building a fortress at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, 
returned to Goa only to die in 1515. In 1524 Vasco da flama 
came out to the East for the third time, and he too died at 
Cochin, after a rule of only three months. 

For exactly a century, from 1500 to 1600, the Portuguese 
enjoyed a monopoly of Clriental trade. But they had neither 
the political strength nor the personal character necessary to 
maintain such an empire. Their national temper had been 
formed in their contest with the Moors at home. They were 
not traders, but knights-erraiit and crusaders, who looked on 
every pagan as an enemy of Portugal and of Christ. Only 
those who have read the contemporary narratives of their 
conquests can realize the superstition and the cruelty with 
which their hi.story in the Indies is stained. 

Albuquerque alone endeavoured to conciliate the goodwill 
of the natives, and to live in friendship with the Hindu ^ 
princes, who were better pleased to have the Portuguese, 
as firmly governed by him, for their neighbours and allies. 
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th.an the Muhammadans whom he had expelled or subdued. 
The justice and magnanimity of his rule did as much to 
extend and confirm the power of the Portuguese in the East, 
as his courage and the success of his military achievements. 
In such veneration was his memory held, that the Hindus of 
Goa, and even the Muhammadans, were wont to repair to his 
tomb, and there utter their complaints, as if in the presence 
of his shade, and call upon God to deliver them from the 
tyranny of his successors. 

Yet these successors were not all tyrants. Some ol them 
were great statesmen; many were gallant soldiers. The names 
of four of them stand out brightly in the history of the 
Portuguese in India, Nuno da Cunha, Viceroy from 1529 to 
1538, first opened up direct and regular trade with Uengal. 
.\fter 1518 one ship had annually visited ('hittagong to purchase 
merchandise for Portugal; but Da Cunha, hearing of the wealth 
of the province, and the peaceful, industrious character of its 
inhabitants, resolved to make a settlement there. He sent 
400 Portuguese soldiers to assi.st the Muhammadan king of 
Bengal against ,Sher Shah in 1534, and was intending to follow 
in Iverson, when important events on the other side of India 
di'laincd him. His intervention had the effect of causing 
many Portuguese to settle in Bengal. They were never formed 
into a regular governorship, but remained in loose dependence 
on the Captain of Ceylon. Yet they became very prosperous, 
and their head-quarters, Hooghly, grew into a w'ealthy city. 
After the capture of _ Hooghly by Shah Jahan in 1632, the 
liravest f)f the Portuguese in Bengal became outlaws and 
pirates, and in conjunction with the Arakanese and the Maghs 
preyed upon the sea-borne commerce of the Bengal coast. 
'Phe event which prevented Nuno da Cunha from establishing 
the Portuguese power in Bengal was the approach of a great 
Turkish and Ivgyptian fleet. Sulaiman the Magnificent, having 
consolidated the Turkish ])ower by his conquest of Egypt, 
prepared to accomplish the task which the SultSn of Egypt 
had attempted thirty years before. But the Portuguese were 
now in a better position to resist than they had been in the 
days of Almeida. Nuno da Cunha had obtained possession 
of the island of Diu, a place much coveted by Albuquerque 
from the Sultan of Gujarat in 1535, and it was there that the 
storm broke. Encompassed by the armies of Gujarat on land 
and by the vast Turkish and Egyptian fleet, Diu stood a terrible 
siege in 1538 ; and the defenders at last beat off the assailants. 
Nuno da Cunha did not live to see this glorious result, for he 
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was maligm-(l by enemies and sent home in cuslody, and it was 
reserved for his successor to relieve Diu. 

Joao de fiaslro, who ruled from 1545 to 1548, was no un¬ 
worthy countryman of Albu(]uerquc and Da Cunha. He 
relieved Diu, which again had to stand a siege; by the Sultan 
of Dujarat, whom he defeated in one of the greatest victories 
ever won by the Portuguese in India. Put it was not only as 
a warrior, but also as a statesman, that Joao de Castro won his 
fame. In the three short years of his government he tried to 
reform the. errors of tlie Portugue.se colonial system. The 
trade with India was a royal monopoly, and i rowds of officials 
resorted to ])eculation and corruption in order to enhance their 
salaries from the Crown. Joao de Castro endeavoured to 
cleanse the Augean stable, and by his own upright eharactei 
set an example to his compatriots. It was during his rule that 
the Portuguese, in addition to being a tiading and a governing 
po\vi;r, became a proselyti/.ing ])ower. Hitherto Catholic priests 
had come to India to tend thi' souls of the Portuguese. Put 
now began the era of missions to the heathen. 'I'his develop¬ 
ment of missionary effort was largely due to the inspiring exer¬ 
tions of St. Francis Xavier, who was Castro’s intimate friend. 
'I'hc Jesuits followed the missionary pioneer of their Order, 
and the whole authority of the Portuguese Government was 
practically placed at the di.spo.sal of the Christian mis.sionaries 
after this epoch. 

Constantino de Praganza, a prince of the royal house ol 
Portugal, attem])ted, and not without succes.s, to take up the 
task which had proved too hard for De Castro, during his 
rule from 1558 to 1561. Put he is better remembered as 
the con(]ueror of 1 )aman, one of the places still belonging to 
Portugal. Luis de Athaide, Viceroy from 1568 to 1571, and 
again from 1578 to 1581, had during his first term to meet 
a formidable league of opponents. 'J'hc defeat of the Hindu 
Raja of Vijayanagar at Talikota in 1565 left the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the Deccan at liberty to act against the Portuguese. 
A great league was formed by them, which included even the 
half-savage king of Achin. All the I'ortuguese settlements on 
the Malabar coast, as well as Malacca, were besieged by over¬ 
whelming forces. Put the Portuguese commanders rose to the 
occasion. Evciywhere they were triumphant. The Viceroy, 
in 1570, defended Goa for ten months against the Sultan oi 
Pijapur, and eventually repulsed him. The undiscipHneiJ 
native troops were unable to stand against the veteran soldiers 
of Portugal, 200 of whom, at Malacca, routed 15,000 men with 
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artillery. When, in 1578, Malacca was again besieged by the 
king of Achin, the small Portuguese garrison destroyed 10,000 
of his men, and all his cannon and junks. 'I'wice again, in 
1615 and for the last time in 1628, Malacca was besieged, and 
on each occasion the Achlnese were repulsed with equal 
bravery. But the increased military forces sent out to resist 
these attacks proved an insupportable drain on the revenues 
and population of Portugal. 

In 1580 the Portuguese Crown was united with that of Spanidi 
Spain, under Philip II. This hastened the ruin of the ‘"5 

time and commercial suprem.-icy of Portugal in the East. 'I'he 
interests of Portugal in .Asia were henceforth subordinated to 
the European interests of Spain; and the enemies of Spain, 
the Dutch and the English, preyed on the Portuguese as well 
as on the S])anish commerce. In 1640 Portugal again became 
a sejrarate kingdom. But in the meanwhile the Dutch and 
English had appeared in the l^astcrn Seas ; and before their 
indomitable competition the Portuguese empire of the Indies 
withered away as rapidly as it had sprung up. Between 1641 Downfall 
and if)fi4 the Dutch captured almost all their statiems in 
Ceylon and on the coast of Malabar. In 1683 the Murathis intli.a, 
plundered to the gates of Coa, and in 1739 tlc.y captured B.as- i< 54 i-i 73 'j' 
sein, the northern capital. The further history of the Portu¬ 
guese in India is a elistressing chronicle of pride, poverty, and 
misfortune. The native princes pressed upon them from the 
land. On the sea they gave way to more vigorous European 
nations. 

'I'he Dutch were the first European nation who broke The Dutch 
through the Portuguese monopoly. During the sixteenth 
century Bruges, Antwerp, and Amsterdam became the great 
emporia tvhence Eastern produce, imported by the Portuguese, 
was distributed to Germany, and even to England. At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, attempted to 
find their way to India by sailing round the northern coast of 
Europe and .Asia. William Barents is honourably known as 
the leader of three of these Arctic expeditions, in the last of 
which he perished. 

The first Dutchman to double the (ape of Good Hope was Dutch 
Cornelius Houtman, who reached Sumatra and Bantam in 
1596. Within the next five years no less than sixty-five vessels panics 
sailed to the Indies. Private companies for trade with the 
East were formed in many parts of Holland; but in 1602 they 
w'ere all amalgamated by the States-General into ' The United 
East India Company of the Netherlands,’ which was granted 
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a monopoly of the trade for twenty-one years and possessed 
a capital of £540,000. 7 ’his great corporation had especially 
close relations with the Covernment, for in Holland ‘ mer¬ 
chandise was accounted a matter of state.’ The Dutch soon 
came to blows with the rortuguese in the Moluccas, and 
captured Amboyna in 1605. Their conflicts with the English 
will be described later. In i6ig their great Governor-fjeneral 
Coen laid the foundation of the city of Batavia as the scat 
of the Supreme Government. In 1641 they took Malacca, 
a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered. In 1652 
they founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a half¬ 
way station to the East; and six years later they captured 
Jaffnapatam, the last stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon. 
In India itself they obtained a factory at Pulicat in i6og, and 
from i6i6 were established at .Surat, between i66r and 1664 
they wrested from tlu' Portuguese all their settlements on the 
]H‘pper-bearing coast of Malabar. By 1664 they possessed 
factories at Masulipatam and oth.er places on the Coromtindel 
coast: at Hooghly, Cossimbazar, Patna, and Dacca in Bengal; 
at Surat, Ahmadabad, and Agra in Northern India, besides 
seven stations in Makibar. But while they retained and con¬ 
solidated their power in the East Indian Archipelago, they 
were gradually forced to relax their hold ujion the co!i,st of 
India. Three fiercely contested naval wars with England, 
1652-4, 1665-7, and 1672-4, and the almost continuous fight¬ 
ing with France from 1672 till t7i3, put a heavy strain upon 
their resources and impaired the strength of their marine. 
During this period they dealt some severe blows at the early 
French settlements in India, and thus unwittingly smoothed 
the path of the English, .‘\ftcr 1674 they were usually allied 
with the latter in Europe, and were forced to moderate their 
old ruthless attitude. I'dirther, their somewhat short-sighted 
commercial policy, which was based upon a monoixdy of the 
trade in spices, though effective in the Malayan Archipelago, 
hardly fitted them to play a great part on the continent of 
India. 

Like the Phoenicians of old, the Dutch stopped short of no 
acts of cruelty towards their rivals in commerce ; but, unlike 
the Phoenicians, they failed to introduce their civilization 
among the natives with whom they came in contact. The 
knell of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 
1759 he attacked the Dutch at Chinsura by both land an^l 
water, and forced them to an ignominious capitulation. During 
the great French Wars between 1795 and 1811, England wrested 
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from Holland every one of her colonies, allhough Java was 
restored in 1S16, and Sumatra exchanged for Malacca in 1824. 

At present, the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland 
of India. Hut quaint houses, Dutch tiles and carvings, at 
Chinsura, Negapatam, Jaffnapatam, and at petty ports on the 
Coromandel an*d Malabar coasts, with the formal canals in 
some of these old settlements, remind tlie traveller of scenes 
in the Netherlands. 

'file earliest English attempts to reach India were made hy i'„irly 
tile North-west passage. In 1496 Henry VII granted letters 
liatent to John Cabot and his three sons (one of whom was inrers, 
the famous .Sebastian) to lit out two shi])s for the exploration 1496-1596. 
of this route. 'They failed, but discovered the island of New¬ 
foundland, and sailed along the coast of America from Labrador 
to Virginia. in 1553 the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby The 
attempted to force a passage along the north of Europe and 
Asia, the successful accomplishment of which has been reserved 1553.*’*’ 
for a Swedish explorer of our own day. Sir Hugh perished 
miserably ; but his second in command, Chancclor, reached 
a harbour on the White Sea, now Archangel. Thence he 
lienetrated by land to the court of the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
and laid the foundation of the Russia Company for carrying 
on the overland trade with India through Persia, Bokhara, and 
Moscow. 

Many English attempts were made to find a North-west The 
passage to the East Indies, from 1576 to i6r6. They have 
left on our modern maps the imperishable names of Frobisher, 1*576^*1616. 
Davi.s, Hudson, and Baffin. Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his w'ay home 
had touched at Tcrnate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English nation with all the 
cloves which it produced. 

The first modern Englishman known to have reached the Stephens, 

Indian peninsula was Thomas Stephens, in 1579. He " 

been educated at Winchester, and became Rector of the Jesuit in India, 

College in Goa. His letters to his father are said to have < 579 - 

roused great enthusiasm in England to trade directly with 

India, in 1583 four English merchants—Ralph Fitch, John pitch, 

Newbery, William Leedes, and James Story—went out to India Newbery, 

' Lccdcs 

overland as mercantile atlventurers. The jealous Portuguese nndStory, 

threw them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At i 5 ^ 3 - 

length Story settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa; Leedes 

entered the service of the Mughal emperor; Newbery died on 

his way home overland; and Fitch, after a lengthened peregri- 
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nation in Bengal, Pegu, Siam, and other parts of the East 
Indies, returned to England. 

The defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada’ in 1588,3! which 
time the Crowns of Spain and Portugal were united, gave 
a fresh stimulus to maritime entcrjirise in England. In the 
following year a number of merchants presented a memorial 
to Elizabeth, praying for permission to send a squadron direct 
to the liast. 'Phe Queen granted their petition, and in 1591 
three vessels made the first English voyage round the Cajie 
of Good Hope to the Indian Ocean. 'I'he eommander, 
George Raymond, went down with his ship in a storm, but 
James Lancaster in the Edward Bonai'cnturc ]jenetrated to 
Cape Comorin and the Malay Peninsula, returnirig to England 
in 1594. Another expedition of tliree ships w:is sent out two 
years later under Benjamin Wood at the cost of Sir Robert 
Dudley, but not one of them was ever seen again. The 
first Englishman to reach northern India in the seventeenth 
century was a London merchant, John Midnail or Mildenhall. 
Armed with a passport from Queen Elizabeth he travelled 
overland, and spent seven years in the East (1599-1606). He 
visited the emperor Akbar at Agra, and obtained from him 
some farmans of doubtful value which he afterwards vainly 
endeavoured to sell to the East India Company. 

By the time Midnail returned tliat Company was already 
in being, for it had long been inevitable that England, refusing 
to hold herself bound by the I’apal Bull, should make a 
serious atteiii])! to win a share in the trade with India. On 
September 24, 1599, some merchants of London held a meeting, 
and having subscribed cajiilal to the amount of £30,133 
resolved to seek incorporation from the Crown. ^Phe move¬ 
ment owed much to certain members of the Levant Compaii), 
and 'J'homas Smylhc, one of the leaders of that body, was 
eventually the first Governor of the East India Conqiany. 
The original proposals of the adventurers were not accepted 
by the Privy Council, but they reassembled in Pounders’ Hall 
exactly a year after their first meeting, and having n<jw the 
(Jueen’.s approval purchased ships and raised their capital to 
£68,373. On the last day of the year 1600 Elizabeth incor¬ 
porated the subscribers, 217 in number, by Royal Charter, 
under the title of ‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies.’ 

The first epoch in the Company’s history is that of the» 
‘Separate Voyages,’ from 1601 to 1612, each of which was 
organized by a particular body of subscribers and was wound 
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up on the return of the ships by u realization of the profits. 

Tlic early expeditions were directed to the islands of the Spice 
Archipelago rather than to the mainland of India. Captain 
James Lancaster of the First Voyage (1601) entered into com¬ 
mercial relations with the king of Achin and visited Bantam, 
where he established a factory. The fleet of the Second Voyage 
sailed to Bantam, Ternate, Tidore, and Amboyna. It was not 
till the Third Voyage that a landing was made on the coast 
of India (1608), and for the next few years most of the trade 
was done with Bantam, Achin, Aden, Mocha, and Socotra. 

.\s soon as the trade to the Indies was definitely established, 
the Company proceeded to get from the Crown a renewal of 
their charter. This was the more necessary as King James 
had shown a disquieting tendency to infringe their monopoly. 

In 1604 he granted a licence to Sir Fdward Michelborne, to 
trade ‘to Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and Cambaya.’ But 
Michelborne, on arriving in the East, instead of ex|)luring new 
sotnees of revenue like the East India C'ompany, followed the 
pernicious example of the Fortuguese and plundered the native 
traders among the islands of the Indian Arehijiclago. In this 
way he secured a considerable booty, but brought disgrace 
upon the English name, and seriously hinderfsl the Company’s 
business at Bantam. The second charter, granted in iboy. The 
extended the period of the Company’s piivilegcs from fifteen 
years to iicrpetuity, unless they [iroved unprofitable to the 1609. 
realm, when they might be teimiiiatcd on three years’ notice. 

After 161 a a change was matlc in the financial organization 
of the Comjiany, and the peiiod of ‘ Scpaiate Voyages’ was 
followed by that of ‘Joint Stocks.’ These, however, must be The Joint 
distinguished from the great iicrnuincnt Joint Stoek of 1657. 

The change simply meant that groups of adventurers for single 
voyages were replaced by somewhat less ephemeral groups lor 
three i)r four voyages. 

Early English efforts to found factories in the East were The 
made in the teeth of determined opposition from Portugal and 
Holland. The I’ortuguese turned back the fleet of Sir Henry Portu- 
Middleton from landing at Surat in 1611, but in 1612 Thomas guesc. 
Best defeated them in several stubborn naval engagements 
off jswally (Suvali). In 1615 Nicholas Downton in the same 
waters won a still more decisive victory ; while in 1622, in con¬ 
cert with a Persian land force, the English captured Ormuz in 
the Persian Gulf. Henceforward the Company had little to fear 
from the Portuguese. I'he Treaty of Madrid in 1630 pro¬ 
claimed peace in the Indies, though that desirable consumma- 
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lion was not reached till Methwold, the English President of 
Sural, and the Viceroy of Goa signed in i(>35 a convention 
of their own—a convention which was afterwards ratified in 
the international treaty of 1642. Cromwell, by his treaty of 
1654, finally wrested from Portugal a formal acknowledgement 
of England’s right to trade in the liast. 

The conflict with the 1 )uteh was of deadlier intensity and 
more profoundly affected the Comiiany’s history. The iwche 
years’ truce in 1609 between Spain and the United Netherlands 
allowed Plolland to concentrate her energies against the English. 
The interests of the two Protestant [lowers had already clashed 
in the East, and continuous conferences in London or at the 
Hague had proved unavailing to bring about a .settlement. 
On the Indian seas neither side was in the mood to [la)' a 
punctilious respect to the decencies of Eurojxan di[)lomacy. 
The sea-captains of two nations that were nominally at peace 
fought openly and .savagely whenever o[)])ortunity arose. T’he 
Dutch pressed hard ujion our .factories in the Spice Archi- 
[lelago, and Courihope’s gallant defence of Pulo Run for four 
years (1616-20) was an episode that remained long in the 
memory of his countrymen. In 1619 a Treaty of Defence 
was signed in Europe which aimed at a partial union of the 
two national Companies. An amnesty for all jiasl ho.stilc acts 
was proclaimed, the trade of the Eastern islands was to be 
shared in common, and botli nations were to contribute in 
a certain fi.xcd [)ro])orlion to the expenses of the fleet and 
garrisons and tire duty of [latrolling the seas. \Vhen the 
terms were [iroclaimed in the liast (1620) the Dutch and 
English fleets, dressed out in all their flags, and with yards 
manned, saluted each other. But the treaty ended in the smoke 
of that stately .salutation, and the periietual strife between 
the Dutch and English Companies went on as bitterly as ever. 
The English were exjielled from Lantor and Pulo Run in 1621 
and 1622. 

The massacre of Amboyna, which made so deep an 
impression on the English mind, marked the climax of the 
Dutch hatred to us in the Eastern seas. After long and 
bitter recriminations, the Dutch seized Captain Towerson 
at Amboyna, with nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one 
Portuguese sailor, in February, 1623. They tortured the 
prisoners at their trial, and found them guilty of a conspirac) 
to surprise the garrison. The victims were executed in thci 
heat of passion, and their torture and judicial murder led to 
an outburst of indignation in England; but James could not 
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afford to quarrel with Holland, and though he used brave 
words nothing effective was ever done. Under the reign of 
his successor wearisome negotiations ended in a paralysis 
of all action ; and it was not till the Treaty of Breda in 1654 Crom- 
closed Cromwell’s victorious war with Holland, that a belated 
indemnity of £85,000 was i)aid to the Company, with £3,615 with the 
to the heirs of the sufferers. Though the English did not 
formally renounce their shadowy claim to Pulo Run till the 
second Treaty of Breda in 1667, the Dutch were supreme 
in the Malayan Archipelago after 1624, aiul the fall of the 
I’higlish factory at Bantam in 1682 left their position un¬ 
challenged. 

East of the Bay of Bengiil the struggle had gone against 
the English, but in the meantime the factors of the (Company 
had been .slowly and jrainfully establishing themselves on the 
mainland of India. In i6o8 Cajitain Hawkins of the Third t’aptain 
Se])arate Voyage landed at Surat and pioceeded to the court 
of Jahangir at .-\gra. He was graciously received and obtained 1608. 
permission to settle at Surat; but the grant was afterwards 
revoked through the influenc;c of the Bortuguesc, and after 
two and a half years of fruitless vs'aiting at Agra Hawkins left 
in disgust. Although the English had obta'ned a f)reearious AUhvorthe 
foothold ill Surat in 1608, the credit cjf establishing a 
permanent factory there belongs to Thomas Aldworthc, who Surat, 
cleverly used the prestige won by Best's victory over the I'ortu- >612. 
guese to procure an imperial grant. Subordinate agencies 
were set uj) at Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Ajmer, and Agra. 

In 1615 Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador from the Koc's 

court of .St. James to Jahangir. A man of great ability imd 
tact, he held his anomalous position with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company for more tlian three years ; and, 
though he never succeeded in getting his famous treaty ratified, 
he did much to place the ICnglish trade in the Mughal domi¬ 
nions on a more favourable footing. Surat became the most 
important English factory in the East, and in 1630 even Bantam 
w’as made subordinate to it. Meanwhile'the English had also 
made their presence felt on the coa.st of Coromandel. After 
many abortive attempts, factories were established at Masuli- 
patam and Bettapoli about t6i6. In 1628 the former settle¬ 
ment was abandoned for Arniagon, but tw'o years later a return 
was made to Masulipatam. In 1639 brands Day procured ^on 
a grant of land from a Hindu Raja at Cheimapatam or Madras, 
and built there (1640) Eort St. George, with the exception 1640. 
of Arniagon the first fortified position held by the East India 
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Company. In 1653 Fort St. (jcorge wa.s raised to the rank of 
a ]’residenry and made independent of Bantam, to which it 
had hitherto been .subordinate. In 1633 Ralph Cartwright 
founded our first factories in Bengal at Hariharpur and 
Balasore; and in 1651 the English established themselves at 
tile more important jiosition of Hooghly, largely through the 
good offices of Gabriel Boughton, who was surgeon in the 
household of the Mughal viceroy of Bengal. In 1658 the 
factories in Bengal were made subordinate to Madras, which 
was itself dependent on the chief Presidency of Surat. 

But while Englishmen in the East tenaciously maintained 
their hold upon the Indian sea board, the h^ast India Ciompany 
at home had fallen upon evil days. Since 162S, in which year 
the Commons disregarded their I’etition and Remonstiance, 
opjiosition to their claims had been growing uii, based partly 
on jealousy of the iiiono[)oly, partly on a mediaeval theory 
of foreign trade. In 1^35 Charles 1 granted to Sir William 
Courten or Courtcen and others a licemc for trade in the 
East. Courten died the next year, but his sou and his 
associates continued the trade, and became known as the 
.\s.sada Merchants from their [ilantation in the island of 
Madagascar, d'heir captains committed depredations in the 
East, for which the servants of the Eondon Company were 
called to account by Indian rulers. The Company’s [letitions 
to the king passed unheeded in the con?ititutional stiuggle 
with the Bailiament and in the turmoil ol the Civil War. It 
became increasingly difficult to raise the Joint Stocks necessary 
for the continuation of the trade, and the commercial opera¬ 
tions of the Company were practically suspended. In 1(149 
they were dri\cn to some form of union with Courten's .\sso- 
ciation. But both boclies had been nearly ruined in the long 
duel; other forces of opposition had come to a head, and the 
jiopular cry was raised that the trade should be thrown open 
to the nation. 'I’he Company, driven to desjiair, threatened in 
1657 to withdraw their factories from India, till the Protector, 
who had long hesitated as to his course, granted them a new 
charter. Under its prin isions the first permanent joint Stock 
of £739,782 was raised, and the settlements in India were 
restaffed with factors. At the Restoration Cromwell’s charter 
was conveniently ignored, but the Company obtained a similar 
one from Charles II, which granted them the right to coin 
money and exercise jurisdiction over English subjects in tint 
East. Under the Restoration Government the Company en¬ 
joyed a period of great prosperity, and the value of their stock 
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rose steadily till in 1683 it stood jit £360 per cent. In India, 
despite some checks, such as Sir Edward Winter’s royalist 
rebellion at Madras (1665-8), their star was in the ascendant. 
In 1661 Bombay was ceded to the British Oown as part of 
the dower of (’atharine of Braganza, but was not delivered up 
until 1665. The King transferred it to the Comjiany for an 
annual payment of ten pounds in 1668. The seat of the 

estern Presidency was removed to it from Surat in 1687. 
'J'hc direct effect of the Restoration Wars with Holland (1665 -7 
and 1672-4) upon our position in India was curiously small. 
In the tormer a Dutch fleet threatened Surat, but dared not 
land tr(>o[)s for fear of violating tlie neutrality of the Mughal 
empire. By the treaty \\hich ended it England finally 
1 enounced her claim to Pulo Run. In the second War the 
fighting fell mainly to the lot of l^'rance, who was England’s 
all)'. The Dutch did indeed cajiture St. Helena, which the 
English had occupied since 1658, but it was sjieedily retaken 
(1673) and henceforward remained an English possession. 
Under the rule of able men, such as Sir Cleorge Oxenden 
(1662-69), Herald Aungier (1669-77), and Sir John Child 
(1682-90), all Presidents of Surat and also Governors of 
Bombay, the trade and influence of the Company was jiros- 
pcrously maintained. 

Towaids the end of the reign of Charles 11 , the jmsition 
of alTairs in India became much less favourable. Keigwin’s 
rebellion at Piombay (1683-4), and a mutiny at St. Helena 
during the same time, injured the reputation of the Company 
both at home and in India. More serious were the premoni¬ 
tory signs that heralded the break-up of the Mughal empire. 
In 1664 and 1670 Sivaji was repulsed with difficulty from the 
factory at Surat, and he threatened Madras in 1677. )<’rom 
1683 to 1687 Aurangzeb was waging in the Deccan a desultory 
but destructive war with the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda. 
All over India the forces of rebellion and disrujition were 
manifest. The trade of .Surat and Madras suffered, while in 
Bengal the viceroy Shaista Khan actively o[)pre.ssed the English 
factories. In 1686 the Court of Committees, dominated by 
.Sir Josia Child, brother of the President of Surat, deliberately 
abandoned their traditional policy of a peaceful commerce, 
which dated from Roe’s time, for one of active reprisals. In 
the following year they proclaimed in memorable and prophetic 
words that they intended to ‘ establish such a polity of civil and 
military power, and create and secure such a large revenue . . . 
as may be the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
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dominion in India for all time to come.’ The Company began 
to covet revenues, rents, and fortified positions, and determined 
to consolidate their position in India on the basis of territorial 
sovereignty, to enable them to resist the oiipression of the 
Mughals and Marathas. With that view they laid down the 
policy which was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India into conquerors and proccjnsuls; 

‘'J'lie increase of our revenue is the subject of our care, . . . 
as much as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain our force when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that must mtikc us 
a nation in India, Without that we are but as a great number 
of interlo[)ers, united by His Majesty’s Royal Charter, fit only 
to trade where nobody of power thinks it their interest to 
jjrevent us. And upon this aecount it is that the wise Dutch, 
in all their general advices which we have seen, w'rite ten para 
graphs concerning their gosernment, their civil and military 
policy, warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one 
jtaragraph they write concerning trade.’ 

The actual results in India were in grcjtesciue contrast to 
these brave words. A fleet of ten shijjs with a considerable 
military force was dispatched from England under Captain 
Nicholson. JVhen it arrived in India, lighting had already 
begun in IJengal between the Nawab and the English. Job 
Charnock, the chief of the Hooghly factory, had twice been 
driven from Calcutta, whither he had first gone in 1686. All 
the warlike operations of the Company were attended by 
failure ; an attack on Chittagong hopelessly miscarried. The 
English ill Bengal were compelled to take refuge on their ships: 
they fled to Madras and remained there for fifteen months. 
In j6ijo the representatives of the Company were forced to 
accefit from Aurangzeb a humiliating [leace, by which, on 
making submission and paying a considerable fine, they were 
allowed to return to Bengal. In August, 1690, Job Charnock 
once more moored his ships in the long pool of Calcutta and 
definitely founded the capital of British India. 

Meanwhile at home the Company had again to confront 
a determined and organized opposition. For many years 
individual interlopers had defied the Company’s claim to the 
sole market of the Eastern trade, one of the most famous 
being "I'liomas Pitt, the grandfather of Lord Chatham, who thus 
founded the fortunes of his family. In 1691 the enemies 
of the Company formed themselves into an a.ssociation and 
allied themselves closely with the Whig party in ParliameiU. 
The struggle was a long one, and can only be very briefly 
outlined here. 'J'he Old Company obstinately refused all 
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concessions in tlic way of widening; their basis, and in 1^93 New 
Sir Josia Child, by bribery on the most lavish scale, actually 
succeeded in procuring from the Crown a new charter. But Company, 
in this he overreached himself, and the following year the ■'' 93 * 
Commons in anger passed a resolution that ‘all the subjects Resoln- 
of F.ngland have a right to trade to the East Indies unless Commons 
prohibited by Act of Parliament.’ In 1695 an incjuiry was 1694. 
beld into the bribery and corruption employed in procuring 
the charter; and among those who were politically ruined 
by the revelations that followed were the Speaker, Sir John 
Trevf)r, and the Duke of Leeds, the I.ord President of the 
Council. A still heavier blow soon fell upon tbe Old Com¬ 
pany. In 1698, on providing ('harles Montagu, Chancellor The 
of the Exchequer, with a loan f)f £2,000,000, the new associa- 
lion was constituted by Act of Parliament a Ccneral Society, 1698.'^’ 
to which was granted the exclusive trade to India, saving the 
rights of tht' Old Company until they expired in three years' 
time. The great majority of the subscribers to the General 
Society, which was on a ‘ regulated ' basis, at once formed 
themselves into a Joint Stock (’ompany and were incorporated 
by the Crown as the ‘English Company trading to the East The New 
Indies,’ to distinguish it from the Old or London (’ompany. 

Ihe latter, to safeguard themselves, by an adroit move, sub-Company, 
scribed £315,000 to the funds of the General Society in the 
name of their treasurer, John Du Bois. Thus the position 
after 1698 w^as curiously complicated. Four classes of mer¬ 
chants had the right to trade to the Indies; (i) the New 
Comp,any; (2) the Old Company trading on their original 
capital until 1701, and after that on the limited subscription 
of £315,000 ; (3) those subscribers to tbe General Society who 
had held aloof from the Joint Stock of the New f’ompany, 
their c.ajiilal amounting to about £22,000; (4) a few separate 
tnaders who, relying on the Commons’ resolution of 1694, 
had sent out ships prior to 1698 and had been permitted 
to complete their voyages. The two latter arc comparatively 
unimportant and may be left out of account. Between tbe 
Companies there followed a desperate struggle, waged at home 
with all the rancour and bitterness of tbe party spirit of the 
day, and in the East with a strange disregard of national 
interests. 

To the chief settlements in India the New Company sent Struggle 
out Presidents of their own, all of whom had been formerly 
dismissed from tbe service of tbe Old Company. Lively panics, 
passages of arms ensued at Bombay between Sir John Gayer 
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and Sir Nichola.s Waite ; at Calcutta between John Beard and 
Sir Edward Littleton ; and at Madras between Thomas Pitt, 
the ex-interloper, now the zealous servant of the Old Companj', 
and his cousin John Pitt. The emba.ssy of Sir William Norris 
William Aurangzeb, on which the New (>)nipany had 

Norris, built many hopes, proved a failure. In England the settle- 

1-oi* iiicnt of the East India trade became a burning political 

question ; but finally in 1702, on pressure from the Crown 
and J’arliament, the two Companies were forced into a pre¬ 
liminary union. The Old Company was called upon to liuy 
£673,000 additional stock in the Ccneral Society to make 
their share equal to that of their rivals. 'J'he dead .stock, i.i,. 
hoiKses, factories, and forts of the Old Com]iany, were valued 
at £330,000 and of the New at £70,000; and the latter had 
to pay £130,000 to make up for the discrepancy. There 
followed six years of negotiation and compromise at home, 
The Union and of ‘rotation governments’ and sipiabbling abroad. In 
rom-** union was made absolute by Parliament, all points 

isinics, in dispute being settled by the arbitration of tbc Earl of 
Godolphin ; a further loan of £1,200,000 was made to the 
state, and the amalgamation of the ‘London’ and the ‘Engli.sh’ 
Companies was finally carried out under the style of the 
‘United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies.’ 

The settlement of 1708 gave the Company an assured 
position at home, and henceforward the centre of interest 
shifts mainly to the liastern arena. The years that followed 
were comparatively uneventful, for the Com])any gladly returned 
.Siirman’s to their traditional policy of a peaceful commerce. Surman's 
cn^hassy to Delhi in 1715-7 procured certain territorial con- 
' ’ cessions as well as trade rights from the Mughal emperor, anil 

indirectly enabled the Company’s .servants to see with their 
own eyes the internal rottenness of the empire. The three 
Presidencies quietly grew in population and importance amidst 
momentous political changes, the disintegration of Mughal 
power, the growth of the Maratha confederacy, and the estab¬ 
lishment of practically independent kingdoms. The evil results 
of the political anarchy were felt mainly in Bombay, which 
The in the period 1708-50 pas.sed through a severe trial. On the 

Marathas. sea-board it was harassed by the famous corsair chief Angria 
(died 1730) and his sons, while on land it was constantly 
threatened by the steady advance of the Maratha armies. Iiv 
Bengal the semi-independent Nawabs lived at peace with their 
European neighbours; while in Madras the hinglish could feel 
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that the issue must l)i; fouglit out between the Nizam and the 
I’eshwa before it could come home to them. But it is notice¬ 
able that about 1740 the outposts of the Maratha power are 
approaching the boundaries of all three Presidencies. In i73() 
the Bombay Cxnincil, through Captain Inchbird, concluded 
a commercial treaty with the Peshwa ; in 1740 the Marathas 
invaded the. Carnatic; while two years later the Maratha Ditch 
was hastily constructed at Calcutta. 

Before passing on to the political history of Briti.sh India, 
which [)roperly speaking begins with the Anglo-French Wars 
in the Carnatic, it is necessary to give a short account of the 
progress of England’s chief rival, and to deal with other 
European attempts to ac(piirc the Indian trade. 

The French were com])aratively late in making their api)ear- 
ance in India, though there were several early voyages under¬ 
taken by Frenchmen to the East by the Cape mute. The 
most famous v.as that of Jean and Raoul Parmenticr, who 
reached Tiku in Sumatra in 1529. Successive companies for 
the Eastern trade were chartered by Henry IV in 1601, 1604 
(l)rivileges renewed in t6ii), and 1615; but they all failed, 
from want of capital and popular support. In 1642 Richelieu 
founded his Compagnie d'Orient, which concerned itself mainly 
with the colonization of Madagascar. Its privileges were ex¬ 
tended in 1652 for fifteen years, but it .soon became impotent, 
and communications with the island were maintained only 
through the shi])s of the Due de la Meilleraye. In 1664 
the famous Comjiagnie des Indes was founded at the direct 
instance of Colbert and Louis XIV, who took an intense 
personal interest in its development. 'Fhe new company 
bought out the claims of Richelieu’s company for 20,000 
livres, and its fiist expeditions were wasted in vain attempts 
to revive the colonies in Madagascar. 'I'he first French factory 
in India was founded by Caron, a renegade Dutchman, at 
Surat in 1668; in the following year a post w-as established 
at Masulipatam. Louis XIV’s wars with Holland seriously 
affected the French in India. In 1672 their fleet was driven 
from Ceylon, but captured St. Thome from the Dutch. Two 
years later the place was retaken, and the French force was 
obliged to surrender. In 1674, however, Francois Martin 
founded Pondicherry, and about the same time the first factory 
was acquired in Bengal at Chandernagore. The Dutch cap¬ 
tured Pondicherry in 1693 ; but by the terms of the Peace of 
Ryswick they were compelled to restore it to the French, with 
its fortifications greatly strengthened, in 1697. Under the care 
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of its founder, who lived till 1706, it grew into a flourishing 
settlement. In the meantime want of support in France 
had brought the company to a very low ebb, and after 1708 
it was obliged to yield its active trading rights to some 
Financial enterprising merchants of St. Malo. The brilliant schemes of 
Law' drew fresh attention to the Indian trade, and the powers, 
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possessions, and assets of Colbert’s company were taken over 
by his great Company of the West. On the downfall of I,aw, 
this was reconstituted as the ‘ Perpetual Company of the 
Indies’ in 1719, and within a few years the prospects of the 
French were much improved. Lenoir was Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry in 1721—3, and again in 1726-35; during the interval 
Beauvallier de Courchant held office. In 1735 Benoit Itumas 
succeeded to the chief position, which he occupied till tlie 
ajipointinent of Duplei\ in 1741. The subseejuent history of 
the French Company is closely hound up with that of the 
linglish and will he related in the ne.\t chapter. 

'IVo attempts were made to establish a Scottish Company. 
In 1617 James I granted a patent to Sir James ('iminghani to 
trade to Greenland, Muscovy, and the East Indies, but in the 
following year the charter was recalled on representations from 
the ICnglish Company. In 1695 the J’arliament in Edinburgh 
incorporated the (iompany of Scotland trading to .Africa and 
the Indies, but the capital was squandered on the ill-fated 
Darien scheme, which failed partly through English opposition. 
The disaster engendered such international hitterness that in 
the Act of Union compensation was guaranteed to the Scots 
by the English Government. 

The first Danish East India Company was chartered by 
Chri.stian IV in 1616. The settlement of 'Pranquebar was 
founded in 1620, and that of Seramj)orc [irobably in 1676, 
though the Danes seem to have appeared in Bengal before 
that date. 'The second company was founded in 1670, anrl 
new charters were granted in i6g8, 1732, and 1772. In 1807, 
w’hen England went to war wfith Denmark, 'Pranquebar was 
seized by British troops, but was restored on the conclusion of 
peace. All the Danish settlements in India were acquired hy 
purchase for the British Government in 1845. 

The The Ostend Company was incorporated by the Holy Roman 

Ostend Emperor in 1722, though commissions for single voyages had 
been granted as early as 1714. Its factors and agents were 
chiefly persons who had served in the Dutch and English 
companies. This enterprise forms the subject of Carlyle’s 
‘ Third Shadow Hunt ’ of the Emperor Charles VI:— 
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‘'rhe Kaiser’s Imperial Ostend East India Conuxiny, which 
convulsed the diplomatic mind for seven years to come, and 
made Europe lurch from side to side in a terrific manner, 
proved a mere paper company; never sent ships, only produced 
diplomacies and “had the honour to he.’” 

Carlyle’s pictures(]uc paragr.qihs do not disclose the facts. 

'I’he Ostend Company formed the one ,t;rcat attempt of the 

German Empire, then with Austria at its head, to secure a 

share of the Indian trade. 'I'he capital of the company was 

6,000,000 florins ; and so yreat were the profits during its early 

yeais that in 1726 a dividend of 33-I per cent, was paid. The 

com))any not only sent ships but founded two settlements in 

India which threatened the laimmerce of the older European 

Coiniianics. One of its settlements was at Cohlom or Covelong, lia Indian 

between the Itnelish Madras and the Outcli Sadras, on the 

” _ ments. 

(.oromandcl coast. The other was at Hankibnzar, on the 

Ilooghly river, between the English Calcutta and the Dutch 

Chinsura. 

'I'he object which the Emperor Charles VI had in \ iew was I’ohia.il 
political not less than commercial. Prince Eugene had urged 
that an India Company might be made to form the nucleus of Conipany. 
a German fleet, with a firsta-lass naval station .-.t Ostend on the 
North Sea, and another at Kiume or Trieste, on the Adriatic. 

Such a fleet would complete the greatness ol Germany by sea 
as by land, and would render her independent of the maritime 
jiowers, especially of England and Holland. 'The Empire 
would at length put its seaports to a proper use, and 
would thenceforth exert a commanding maritime influence in 
Europe. 

'rhe existing maritime [lowers objected to this; and the Ostend Ostciul 
Company became the shuttlecock of Eurojiean diplomacy for 
the next five years. 'I'he Uuti’h and English felt them.selves by the 
particularly aggrieved, 'fhey [ilcaded the Treaties ofVVe.stiihalia 
and Utrecht. After long and loud altercations, the Emperor 
sacrificed the Ostend Company to gain the acceptance of a pro¬ 
ject nearer his heart—the Pragmatic Sanction for the devolution 
of his hereditary dominions. 'I’o save his honour, the sacrifice 
at first took the form of a suspension in 1727 of the company’s 
charter for seven years. But the com[iany was doomed by the 
maritime powers, and the Em[)eror bound himself to suppress 
it in the treaty with England (1731). On the suspension of the 
company in Europe, its enemies made short work of the settle¬ 
ments in India. They stirred up the Muhammadan governor 
to attack Bankibazar. 'I’he small garrison there, after a 
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despairing resistance against overwliclming odds, abandoned 
the place and set sail for Europe. Henceforward the Ostend 
Company became merely a name in Bengal, though isolated 
factors are mentioned as being still at Bankibazar as late as 

1744- 

Attempts were made by the company to transfer its seat to 
other ports within the Em[}ire, namely Fiume and 'J'rieste on 
the Adriatic; but the scheme fell through. Failing this, recourse 
was had to other European powers. In 1728 King Frederick IV 
of Denmark granted a special charter enabling members of tlie 
stiijpressed company to join his subjects in the Indian trade, 
and establishing an India House at Altona (near Hamburg). 
Other members jijined a new Swedish Company founded by- 
Henry Koning in 1731. The latter were left nujre or less 
undisturbed, for the trade of the Swedes was all along rather 
with the Farther East, (_'hina and Japan, than with India. But 
in the case of the Danes the British and Dutch united in strong 
dii)lomatic protests against what they considered a revival 
under anotlier name of tlie Ostend (Company, and after some 
demur tlie India House at Altona was abolished. The aims 
of the Ostend Company were revived in 1781, when, largely 
through the exertions of William Bolts, <1 renegade servant of 
the English Company, the Imperial Company of 'J’rieste was 
chartered by the Emperor Joseph II. 'Phis coniiiany became 
bankrupt in 1784. 

What the Emperor of Ausliia had failed to effect, Frederitk 
the Creal, King of Prussia, resolved to accomplish. Having 
got possession of East Friesland in 1744, he tried to convert 
its capital, Embden, into a great northern port. Among othei 
measures, he gave his roytil patronage to the Asiatic 'Prading 
Company, started September 1, 1750, and he founded the 
Bengalische Handelsgesellscha/t on January 24, 1753. 'J'he 
first of these companies had a cajiital of £170,625; but si.\ 
ships .sent successively to (ihina only defrayed their own e.\- 
penses, and yielded a profit of 10 per cent, in seven years. 'I'he 
Bengal Company of Embden proved still more unfortunate; 
its e.xistence is summed uji in two expeditions which did 
not pay, and a long and costly lawsuit. 

The failure of Frederick the Great’s efforts to secure for 
Prussia a share in the Indian trade resulted to some extent 
from the jealousy of the rival European Companies in India. 
The Dutch, French, and English pilots refused to show tbe 
way up the dangerous Hooghly river to the Embden ships, ‘or 
any other nut belonging to powers already established in India. 
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It is due to tlie European Companies to state that, in thus 

refusing pilots to the new-comers, they were carrying out the 

orders of the Native government of Bengal to which they 

were then strictly subject. ‘ If the Germans come here,’ the The 

Nawah had written to the English merchants on a rumour of 

% orders 

the first Embdcn expedition reaching India, ‘it will be very against the 

bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of all, and you Prussian.s. 

will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to stop all 

your trade and business. . . . 'I'bereforc take care that these 

German ships do not come.’ ‘God forbid that they should 

come,’ was the pious resiionse of the President of the English 

Council ; ‘ but should this be the case, T am in ho|ies they will 

be either sunk, broke, or destroyed.’ 

'They came, nevertheless, and some years later the ICnglish KnglUli 
f^ourt of IDirectors comtfiained that their Bengal servants were , 

* nrivfltclv 

anxious to trade jirivately with the Embdcn Company. ‘ If trade with 
any of the Prussian shijis,’ wrote the Court, ‘want the usiiall’™®''*''" 
assistance of water, provisions, or real nece.ssaries, they are to 
be sujjplied according to the customs of nations in amity one 
with the (tther. But you are on no pretence whatsoever to 
have any dealings with them, tir give the least assistance in 
their mercantile affairs.’ The truth is that the German Company 
had effected an entrance into Bengal, and found the I'rench, 

English, and Dutch merchants quite willing to trade with it on 
their private ticcount. But the flerman investments were made Predenck 
without experience, and the Embden Comitany was before long 
•sacrificed by the Prussian king to the exigencies c^f his Euro- i)aiiy. 
pean diplomacy. 

Such is a summary of the efforts by European nations to Causes of 
obtain a share in the India trade. The Portuguese ’’ 

because they attempted a task altogether beyond their strength: Portu- 
the conquest and the conversion of India. Their memorials : 
are the epic of the Lusiads, the death-roll of the Inquisition, 
an indigent half-caste population, and three decayed patches 
of territory on the Bombay coast. The Dutch failed on the of the 
Indian continent, because their trade was based on a monopoly ’ 
which it was impossible to maintain, except by great and costly 
armaments. Their monopoly, however, still flourishes in their 
island dominion of Java. The P'rench failed, in spite of the oj the 
brilliancy of their arms and the genius of individuals, from 
want of steady support at home. Their ablest Indian servants 
fell victims to a corrupt court and a careless people. Their 
surviving Settlements disclose that talent for careful administra¬ 
tion which, but for French monarchs and their ministers and 
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their iiiistres.'ie.'i, might liave been displayed throughout a wide 
Indian empire. The German Companies, whether Austrian 
or I’ru.ssian, were sacrificed to the diplomatic neees.sities of 
their royal patrons in Europe, and to the dependence of the 
German States in the wars of the last century upon the maritime 
powers. 

England enierged the prize-winner from the long contest of 
the European nations for India. Her sucee.ss was jiartly the 
gift of fortune, but mainly the result of four elements in 
the national charaeler. There was—first, a iiianellous patience 
and self-restraint in refusing to enter on territorial conquests 
or projects of Indian aggrandizement, until she had gathered 
strength enough to suei'eed. Second, an indomitable jier- 
sistence in those projects once the)’ were entered on : and a 
total incapacity, on the jiart of her servants in India, of being 
sVoppetli by defeat.. 'VWwd, aw advwvvable mutual eowCdewee of 
the Company’s servants in one another in times of trouble. 
Eourth, and chief of all, the resolute supiiort of the English 
nation at home. England has never doubted that she must 
retrieve, at whatever strain to herself, every disaster which may 
befall Englishmen in India; and she has never sacrificed the 
work of her Indian servants to the exigencies of her diplomac) 
in Europe. .She was the only Euro[)can power which un¬ 
consciously but absolutely carried out these two iirineijilcs ol 
|)olicy. The result of that iiolicy, jairsued during two and 
a half centuries, is the Eritish India of to-day. 
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Thk political history of the British in India begins in the 
eighteenth century with the h'rench Wars in the f'arnatic. 
After the death of .Yurang/.eb in i 707, the whole of Southern 
India became practically independent of Delhi. In the 
Deccan proper the Nizam-ul-Mulk founded an hereditary 
dynasty, with Hyderabad for its capital, whicb exerci.sed a 
nominal authority over the entire South. 'I’hc ('arnatic, or the 
lowland tract between the central plateau and the eastern 
sea, was ruled by a deputy of the Niram, known as tlie Nawiih 
of Arcot. I'arthcr .south, 'I'richinopoly was the capital of a 
Hindu Raja; Tanjore formed another Hindu kingdom under 
a degenerate descendant of Sivajf. Inland, Mysore was 
gradually growing into a third Hindu State ; while everywhere 
local chieftains, called po/igdrs or }iaiks, were in semi- 
independent possession of citadels or hill-forts. These re¬ 
presented the deputies of the ancient Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and many of them h.ad maintained a practical 
independence since its fall in 1565. 

The first Ruropean nation to intervene in the politics of 
Southern India was the French. Until after the death of 
Aurang/.eb, all the F.uropeans confined themselves strictly to 
their commerce, and as traders were ready to obey the ruling 
chief in their neighbourhood, of w'hatever race or religion he 
might be. Benoit Dumas, w'ho became Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry in 1735, a jiost which conferred supremacy over all the 
other French Settlements in India, adopted a different attitude. 
He had been Governor of the Mauritius, and from personal 
experience did not believe in the utility of wasting money on 
developing trade with Madagascar. He held that there was 
more scope in India, and took up his office at Pondicherry 
with the idea of making use of the disturbed condition of 
Southern India, and the growing weakness of the Mughal 
empire, for the advantage of Prance. He first intervened in. 
a contest for the succession to the sovereignty of Tanjore; 
and in 1739 KarikSl, a town on the Coromandel coast near 
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the Tnoulh of the f'oleroon river, was ceded to France in 
reward for tlie services of Dumas. In the following yetlr 
(1740) Dumas took a still more striking part in jjolitics. 

After the battle of Damalcheruvu on May 19, 1740, in which 
Dost All, the Nawab of the (iarnatic, was defeated and 
slain by the Marathas, he received within the walls of Pondi¬ 
cherry the families of the late Nawab and of his son-in- 
law Chanda Sahib. He resisted all the menaces of the 
Marathas to induce him to surrender the fugitives, and his 
conduct was reported at Delhi. 'I'he Mughal emperor resolved 
to recogni/.c his conduct by creating Dumas a Nawab, and 
giving him the title of commander of 4,500 horse. This rank 
and title Dumas obtained permission to transfer to his 
successor, Dupleix, who took over the Governorshij) of Pondi¬ 
cherry in 174T. Joseph I<'ran<;f)is Dupleix had made himself Dupleix, 
conspicuous by his able administration at Chandernagore, the 
French Settlement on the Flooghly in Bengal, which he had 
found almost in ruins and raised into a prosperous mart. He 
grasped the aims of the policy of Duma.s, and determined by 
intervening in native politics to make his nation preponderant 
in India. He understood the position of affairs better than 
the mercantile governors of the English settlements, and made 
use of his rank as a Nawab to negotiate on an equal footing 
with the native princes. 

Such was the condition of affairs in Southern India when English 
war broke out between the English and the French in Europe 
in 1744. Dupleix was (lovernor of Pondicherry, and Clive Camatic, 
was a young writer at Madras. An hlnglish fleet appeared first 
f>n the Coromandel coa.st, but Dupleix induced the Nawab of war, 
Arcot to interpose and prevent hostilities. In 1746 a French i 744 -‘^' 
squadron arrived, under the command of 1 a Bourdonnais, 
Governor of the Mauritius. Madras surrendered after a few- Madras 
days’ bombardment; and the only settlement in that part of 
India left to the English was Fort St. David, a few miles south 
of Pondicherry, where Clive and some other fugitives sought 
shelter. I lupleix, whose whole attention was concentrated on 
India, desired to destroy the fortifications of Madras, and to 
surrender the place to his friend, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

1 a Bourdonnais, however, made an agreement with the 
English authorities to hold the city to ransom. But his 
fleet having been shattered in a storm he returned to 
Mauritius, and Dupleix annulled the treaty. The Nawab, 
angry that Madras was not made over to him, marched with 
10,000 men to drive the French out of the city, but was 
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defeated. In 1748 an Knglish fleet arrived under Admiral 
Hoscawen, and inve.sted Pondicherry by sea, while a land 
force co-operated under Major Stringer Lawrence, who.se name 
afterwards became associated with that of Clive. The French 
brilliantly repulsed all attacks. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the same year, restored Madras to the English. 

The first war with the French was merely an incident in 
the greater contest in Europe. The second war had its origiir 
in Indian politics, while England and France were at i)eacc. 
The native ])owers, having discovered the value of European 
aid on the battle-field, were willing to pay for the loan of 
disciplined troops by subsidies or territorial concessions. The 
English were the first to plunge intf) this kind of entangle¬ 
ment, and supported the cause of a claimant to the throne of 
Tanjorc. Their expedition met with only moderate success, 
but formed a ])rcccdcnt to l)u[)leix for the more thorough¬ 
going application of the princi|)lc of interference. 'I'he latter 
was inspired with the ambition of founding a French empire 
in India, under the shadow of the Muhammadan powers. 
Disputed successions at Arcot and at Hyderabatl supplied 
his opportunity. On both thrones Duplei.x placed his nomi¬ 
nees, and loosed, after the; capture of Oingee, the strongest 
fort in the Carnatic, as the arbiter of the entire South. The 
English at Madras, umler the in.stinct f)f self-])re,servation, 
were driven to su[)]')ort other candidates to the thrones of 
bf)th .iVreot and Hyderabad, in o])position to the- nominee's 
of 1 )upleix. The war which ensucrl between the French and 
English in Southern India has been exhaustively described 
by Orme. 'I’he one incident that stands out conspicuousl) 
is the capture and subsequent defenci- of Arcot by Clive in 
1751. This heroic feat, even more th.an the subsequent battle 
of Plassey, spread tbe fame of English valour through India. 
Shortly afterwards, fdive returned to England in ill-health, but 
the war continued for many years. On the whole, English 
influence predominated in the ('.arnatic, and their candidate, 
Muhammad All, maintained his position at Arcot. But the 
P’rench were supreme in the Deccan. 

The ablest of Du])leix’s subordinates, the Marquis de 
Bussy, had been sent in command of the force which placed 
the French candidate on the throne of Hyderabad. He 
initiated the policy of subsidiary alliances, which Lord 
Wellesley afterwards made his own. He induced the Nizam, 
to take into his pay the army which had established his 
power; and the government of the maritime tract called ‘the 
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Northern Circars,’ which lies between Orissa and Madras, was 
granted to the French to meet the expense of the troops. 

Bussy did good service to the Nizam; for he not only 
maintained tranquillity in the Deccan, but won a great victory 
over the Marathas at Ahmadnagar in 1751. He also showed 
himself a wise administrator, and the Northern ('ircars pros¬ 
pered exceedingly under his rule. 

Dupleix, in sjjile of his services, was recalled to France in Third 
disgrace in 1754, and his successor Godeheu signed a sus- 
pension of arms with the (Governor of Madras. Two years i756-(>3. 
after Dupleix's departure the Seven Years’ War broke out 
in Europe, and England and lYance were once more open 
enemies. 'There was no further need for fighting under the 
banners of rival native princes. The Comte de Eally-Tollendal, l.ally, 
son of an Irish refugee, was sent out by the French Clovernment 
to expel the English from India. Fie landed in 1758 anti 
captured FVtrt St. David. 'There, however, his success ended. 

A stubborn anti hot-tempered martinet, though a gallant 
soldier, he alienated the sympathy of his subordinates, 
(]uarrelled with Dc Eeyrit, the (Itivemor of Pondicherry, and 
was f)n bad terms with Bussy, of whose power and influence 
he was somewhat envious. He summoned the latter to join 
him in 1758, anti the Marquis dc Conflans was left in 
command of the Northern Circars. At this juncture ('oloncl 
F'tirde, sent by (dive from Bengal, landed at Vizagapatam with 
a small force of 500 English soldiers and 2,000 sepoys. He 
tlcfeated ('onfians at Condore ; and in April, 1759, he stormed 
Masulipatam, and broke at one blow the power t)f the French 
in the Northern Circars, which were made over to the English 
East India Company. Meanwhile, l.ally had invested Madras, 
l)ul the arrival of an English fleet raised the siege. In 1760 Battle of 
(ioloncl (afterwards Sir Eyre) (.'oote won the det:isive victory 
of "Wandiwash, in which Bussy was taken prisoner. 'The 1760. 
English army then proceeded to invest Pondicherr}’, which 
was starved into capitulation in January, 1761. A few months 
later the hill-fortress of Cingee also surrendered. In the words 
of (Frmc:— 

‘That day terminated the long hostilities between the two 
rival European powers in (ioromandcl, and left not a single 
ensign of the French nation avowed by the authority of its 
Government in any part of India.’ 

The French possessions were restored at the Peace of Paris 
(1763), on condition that they remained unfortified. Pondi¬ 
cherry was again taken in 1778 and again restored in 1783. 
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After its third capture by Lord (iornwallis in 1703 it was 
nominally relinquished in 1802 at the Peace of Amiens, hut 
I.ord Wellesley in the exercise of his discretion refused to 
make it over to the French, and it was not finally given back 
till iSif). 

Meanwhile, the narrative of British conquest shifts with 
Clive to Bengal. At the time of Aurangzeb’s death, in 1707, 
the Nawab nr Governor of Bengal was Murshid Kull Khiin, 
known also as Jafar Khan. By birth a Brahman, and brought 
up as a slave in Persia, he united the administrative ability 
of a Hindu to the fanaticism of a renegade. Hitherto the 
capital of Bengal had been at Dacca, on the eastern frontier 
of the empire, whence the piratical attacks of the Portuguese 
and of the Arakanese or Maghs could be most easily checked. 
Murshid Kull Khan transferred his residence to Murshidabad, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cossimbazar. There, as 
well as at Dacca, Patna, and M.'ilda, the ICnglish, French, and 
Dutch had their factories. 'I'he head-quarters of the Fnglish 
was at Calcutta, of the French at Chandernagore, and of the 
Dutch at Chinsiira. ^I'hese three settlements were situated 
not far from one another upon the lower reaches of the 
Hooghly, where the river was at that time navigable by sea¬ 
going ships. 

Murshid Kull Khan ruled over Bengal prosperously for 
twenty-one years, and left his power to a son-in-law and a 
grandson. The hereditary succession was broken in T740 hy 
AlT Vardi Khan, a usurper, and the last of the great Nawabs 
of Bengal. He clied in 1756, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Siraj-ud-daula, whose ungovernable temper led to .1 
rupture with the English within two months of his accession. 
He ordered them to surrender a refugee from his tyranny who 
had fled to Calcutta, and to desist from work on the fortifica¬ 
tions they w'ere building in apprehension of an attack from 
the French. On their refusal, he marched upon (.’alcutta 
with a large army. After a short resistance many of the 
English, including the Governor, Drake, took to their ships and 
fled down the river. The remainder surrendered, and were 
thrust for the night into the Black Hole or military jail of 
Fort William, a room about eighteen feet square, with only 
two small windows barred with iron. It was our ordinary 
garrison prison in those days of eruel military discipline. 
But although the Nawab does not seem to have been awar« 
of the consequences, it meant death to a huddled mass of 
English prisoners in the stifling heats of June. When the 
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door of the prison was opened next morning, only about 
twenty-three persons out of 146 remained alive. 

The news of this disaster fortunately found Clive back again Clive and 
at Madras, where also was a squadron of King’s ships under 
Admiral Watson. Clive and Watson promptly sailed to the 
mouth of the Ganges with all the troops they could get 
together, f^ahmita was recovered with little fighting, and the Calcutta 
Nawiib consented to a peace, which restored to the ('ompany 
all their privileges and gave them ample compensation for 
their los.ses. It is possible that matters might have ended 
thus, if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly arisen. 

War had just been declared between the harglish and French 
in Europe; and Clive, following the traditions of warfare in 
the Carnatic, captured the French Settlement of ('hander- 
nagore. I’he Nawab Sir.aj-ud-daula, enraged by this breach of 
the peace within his dominions, took the side of the I'rcnch. 

Hut flHvc, acting upon the policy w’hieh he had learned from 
1 lupli'iv, provided himself with a rival candidate (Mir Jafar) 
to the throne. A conspiracy was .arranged among the Naw.nb’s 
principal officers, who promised to desert their master ; and in 
an evil hour for his reputation C'livc drew up the famous ficti¬ 
tious treaty to deceive Omi(;hand, a wealthy Cn’cutta merchant, 
who, having been informed of the English plans, attempted 
to levy blackmail by the threat of revealing everything to 
Siraj-ud-daula. Having sent the Nawab an ultimatum, Clive 
marched out at the he.ad of 900 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
with 8 pieces of artillery. The Nawab’s army numbered 
35,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with 50 cannon. 

During a critical hour at Katwa, Clive had hesitated to Clive’s 
cross the Bhagirathi river which divided him from the district 
down which the Nawab’s troops were marching. He then 
assembled a council of war, and headed by his own vote the 
majority in favour of entrenching at Katw.a, till the end of the 
rainy season might enable him to obtain the co-operation of 
the Marathas or some other of the native powers. Hut, after 
an interval of .solitary meditation, when the council of war 
had been dismissed, Clive on his own responsibility reversed 
its decision and determined to cross the river. He did so at 
sunrise on June 22, and, after a wet and difficult march, 
arrived the .same evening .at the grove of Hlassey, on the 
Bhagtrathi, one of the main channels which brings down the 
waters of the Ganges to the Hooghly river. He there found 
himself face to face with the Nawab’s army, which was en¬ 
trenched in a strong position. 
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Shortly after daybreak the next morning, at 6 a.m., the 
Nawab attacked with his whole artillery; but Clive kept 
most of his men well under shelter, ‘ lodged in a large 
grove, surrounded with good mud banks.’ After attempting 
for a time to hold an advanced post, Clive withdrew 
his whole force into the grove, and only hoped to keep 
them safe through the day in order to he able to make a 
‘ successfid attack at night.’ But about noon a heavy tropical 
shower drenched the Nawab's ammunition, and so slackened 
his fire as to cause it at points almost to cease. His most 
faithful general, unwisely presuming that Clive's gunners were 
under a similar disadvantage, led a cavalry charge against the 
grove, and was killed by a cannon ball. Another general, 
a member of the conspiracy, was working on the fears of the 
Nawal), who in an evil moment for his cause recalled his 
men within their entrenchments, f'live pushed forward on an 
angle of the Nawab’s cam]). Several of the Nawab’s officers 
fell; and the Nawab, dismayed by the unexpected confusion, 
mounted a swift camel, and rode with a body-guard of 2,000 
horsemen to Murshidabad. In the panic which followed, the 
little company of forty or fifty Trench artillerymen, under 
M. St. Frais, formerly a member of the Council at Chander- 
nagore, alone remained steadfast to the Nawab. They were 
honourably driven out f)f their position by an advance in 
force by Clive. The rest of the Nawab’s vast army fled in 
panic-stricken masses, and Clive found he had won a great 
victory. l\lTr Jafar’s cavalry, which had hovered undecided 
during the battle, and had been repeatedly fired on by Clive, 
‘to make them keep their distance,’ now joined our camj), 
and the road to Murshidabad lay oi)en. 

The battle of Tlassey was fought on junc 23, 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the Mutiny of 1S57 
was at its height. History has agreed to adopt this date as 
the beginning of the British Tm])ire in the Fast. But the 
immediate results of the victory were comparatively small, and 
several years passed in hard fighting before even Bengalis 
would admit the superiority of the British arms. For the 
moment, however, all opposition was at an end. Clive, again 
following in the steps of Dupleix, placed Mir Jafar upon the 
viceregal throne at Murshidabad, being careful t<j obtain a 
patent of investiture from the Mughal court of Delhi. Siraj- 
ud-daula was put to death by Mir Jafar’s son. * 

Enormous sums were exacted from Mir Jafar as the price 
of his elevation. The Company claimed one crore of rupees as 
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compensation for its losses. For the linglish, Armenian, and sations 
native inhabitants of Calcutta were demanded, res|)ectively, 

50 lakhs, 20 lakhs, and 10 lakhs of rupees ; for the naval 
sipiadron and the arm)', 25 lakhs apiece; for Mr. Drake, 
the Governor, and Colonel Clive, as second member of the 
.Select Committee, 2,80,000 rupees each. Colonel Clive further 
rei'cived 2 lakhs as Commander-in-Chief, and 16 lakhs ‘ as a 
private donation’; Mr. Eecher, Mr. ^Vatts, and Major Kil- 
])atriek, 2,40,000 rupees eaeli, besides ‘private donations,’ 
amounting in the case of Mr. Walts to 8 lakhs. Tlie gratifi¬ 
cations of a personal character, including the donation to 
the troops and the fleet, aggregated £1,000,000; while the 
whole claim amounted to £2,340,000. 

At the same time the Nawab made a grant to the Company toaut ul 
of the zaminddri or landholder’s rights over an extensive tract ^ 
of countr)- round Calcutta, now known as the District of the gams. 
Twenty-four Jkuganas. The area of this tract was 882 square 
miles. In 1757 the Comijany obtained only the zaintnddri 
rights, aulhori/,ing them to collect the cultivators’ rents, and 
e.xcreisi' revenue jurisdiction over them ; the superior lordship, 
or right to receive the land ta.x, remained with the Nawab. 

Hut in j 75y the su])erior lordship wa^- itself made over 
by the Nawab in jdglr to Clive personally, who tlius became 
the landlord of his own masters, the Company. Clive was 
likewise enrolled among the highest nobility of the Mughal 
empire, with the rank of commander of 6,000 foot and S,ooo 
horse. 

This fief, or Clive’s jd^ir, as it was called, subsequently dive’s 
became a matter of imjuiry in England. Lord Clive’s claims 
to the property as feudal suzerain over the Comjiany were 
contested in 1764; but in May of that year, when he returned 
to Bengal, a new' arrangement was made, confirming the un¬ 
conditional jdgir to Lord Clive for ten years, with reversion 
afterwards to the Company in perpetuity. This settlement, 
having received the emperor’s sanction on August 12, 1765, 
gave absolute validity to the original Jd^ir grant in favour of 
Lord Clive. It transferred, in reversion, to the Company the 
'rwenty-four Parganas as a perpetual property based upon 
Clive’s jdgir grant. On Clive’s return to England in 1767 
the jdgir w'as granted to him for an additional ten years. The 
sum of Rs. 2,22,958, the amount at which the land was assessed 
when first made over to the Company in 1757, was paid to 
him from 1765 until his death in 1774, when the whole 
proprietary right reverted to the Company. 
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In 1758 Clive wa.s appointed by the Court of Directors to 
be Governor of all the ('onipany’s settlements in Bengal. 
Two ]x)wers threatened hostilities. In Upper India, the 
.Shahzada or imperial prince, known afterwards as the emiteror 
Shah Alam, with a mi.xed army of Afghans and Marathas, and 
supported by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, was advancing his 
own claims to the Province of Bengal. In the .South, tlie 
influence of the French under Tally and Bussy was over¬ 
shadowing the British at Madras. 

'The vigour of Clive e.xercised a decisive effect in both 
directions. MTr Jafar was anxious to buy off the Sliahzada, 
who had already invested Patna. But Clive marched in 
person to the rescue, with an army of only 450 Turopeans 
and 2,500 sepoys, and the Mughal army disiiersed without 
striking a blow, (ilive also disjiatched the force southward 
Ironi Bengal under Colonel Fordc, in *758, which captured 
Masulipatam from the French, and permanently established 
British influence throughout the Northern (Jircars, and at the 
court of Hyderabad. He next attacked the Dutch, the only 
other European nation who might yet |)ro\e a rival to the 
English. He defeated them by both land and water; and 
their settlement at Chinsura existed thenceforth only on 
sufferance. 

From 1760 to 1765 (ilive was in England. He had left 
no system of government in Bengal, but merely the tradition 
that unlimited sums of money might be extraeted from the 
natives by the terror of the English name. In 1761 it was 
found expedient and at the same time prolitable to dethrone 
Mir Jafar, and to substitute his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, as 
Nawab in his place. On this occasion, besides jirivate dona¬ 
tions, the Company received a grant of the three Districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, estimated to yield 
a net revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees. But Mir Kasim soon 
began to show a will of his own, and to cherish dreams of 
independence. He retired from MurshidSbad to Monghyr, 
a strong position on the Ganges, commanding the only means 
of communication with Upper India. There he proceeded to 
organize an army, drilled and equipped after Europeap models, 
and to carry on intrigues with the Naw.ab Wazir of Oudh. He 
had resolved to try his strength with the English, and soon 
found a good pretext. 

The Company’s servants claimed the privilege of carrying 
on their private trade throughout Bengal free from inland 
dues and all imposts. The assertion of this claim caused 
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afTrays between the customs officers of the Naw’ftb and the 
native traders, who, whether truly or not, represented that 
they were acting on behalf of the servants of the t'ompany. 

The Nawab alleged that his civil authority was everywhere set 
at naught. The majority of the Council at Calcutta would 
not listen to his complaints. I'he Goveriwjr, Mr. Vansittarl, 
and Warren Hastings, then a junior member of Council, 
attempted to effect sonic compromise. But the controversy 
had become too hot. The Nawab’s oflicers fired upon an 
English boat, and forthwith all Bengal rose in arms. Two I’.iuia 
thousand of our se))Oys were cut to [lieces at Patna; and 
about jiGO Englishmen, who there and in various other parts ‘ 
of the J'rovince had ffillen into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, were massacred. 

But as soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kasim met 
with no more successes. His trained regiments were defeated 
in ivo pitched battles by Major Adams, at Gheria and at 
Udliua Nullah (Oodeynullah); and he himself took refuge with 
the Nawab Waiiir of Oudh, who refused to deliver liim up. 'I'his 
led to a prolongation of the war. Shah Alani, who had .suc- 
ceetled his father as Mughal emperor, and Shuja-ud-daula, the 
Nawab AVa/.Ir of Oudh, united their force.s. and tlireatened 
Patna, which the English had recovered. A more formidable fii-si 
danger appeared in the Englisli camp, in the form of the first 
sepoy mutiny. 'I'his ivas quelled by Major (afterwards Sir 176^. 
Hector) Munro, who ordered twenty-four of the ringleaders to 
he blown from gun.s—an old Mughal puni-shment. In 1764 iiattk of 
Major Munro won the decisive battle of Buxar, which laid 
Oudh at the feet of the conquerors, and brought the Mughal 
emperor a suppliant to the English camp. 

Meanwhile, the Council at Calcutta had twice found the dive's 
opportunity they loved of selling the government of Bengal 
to a new Nawab. Mir Jafar had been restored in 1763, and 
on his death two years later his son had been allowed to >765 7. 
succeed. But in 1765 Clive (now Baron Clive ol Plassey in 
the Peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calcutta, as Governor of 
Bengal for the second time. Two landmarks stand out in 
his policy. P'irst, he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction of a grant from 
the Mughal emperor. Second, he desired to purify the Com¬ 
pany’s service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by guaranteeing 
a reasonable pay from honest sources. In neither respect 
were his plans carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration date from this 
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second Governorship of Clive, as our military supremacy 
dates from his victory at I’lassey. 

Clive ads-anced rapidly up from Calcutta to Allahabad, 
and there settled in person the fate of a great ]iart of 
Northern India. Oudh was given back to the Nawab 'W'a.iir, 
on condition of bis jraying 50 lakhs of ru]tees towards 
the c.xiienses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad and 
Korii, forming the lower part of the Dculb, were handed 
over to Shah Alani, the Mughal emperor, who in his turn 
granted to the Company the DiwanI or fiscal administration 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, together with the Northern 
Circars of Madras. pup])ct Nawab was still maintained 
at Murshidabad, with an annual allowance of 53 lakhs of 
rupees. Half that amount, or about 26 lakhs, was paid to 
the emireror as tribute from Bengal. Thus was constituted tlic 
dual system of government, by which the English received 
the revenues of Bengal and undertook to maintain the army, 
while the criminal jurisdiction, or Nizamat, was vested in the 
Nawab. In Indian ])hraseology, the Company was l.IIwan 
and the Nawab was Nazim. The actual collection of the 
revenues remained in the hands of native offieiids lill 1772. 

Clive’s other great task was the reorganiziition (jf the Com- 
l)any’s service. All the officers, civil and military alike, were 
tainted with the common corruption. Their legitimate salaries 
were paltry, and quite insufficient for a livelihood. But they 
had been ijermitted to augment them, sometimes a hundred¬ 
fold, by means of private trade and gifts from the native 
powers. Despite the united resistance of the civilians, and an 
actual mutiny of 200 military officers, Clive carried through 
his reforms. Private trade and the receipt of presents were 
])rohibitcd for the future, while a substantial increase of pay 
was provided out of the monopoly of salt. Lord Clive quitted 
India for the third and last time in 1767. In 1773, on 
evidence procured by two Committees appointed in the pre¬ 
ceding year to inquire into Indian affairs, a vote of censure 
on his conduct was brought forward in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Though in part accepted, a further resolution was 
added, ‘That Robert, Ixrrd Clive, did at the .same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country.’ In 1774 Clive 
died by his own hand. 

Between Clive’s departure and the Governorship of Warren 
Hastings in 1772, little of importance occurred in Bengal 
beyond the terrible famine of 1770, wliich is officially reported 
to have swept away one-third of the inhabitants. The dual 
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system of government, in spite of C'live’s reforms, proved Dual sys- 
a failure: and Verelst, who succeeded him, though a man 

, ' . . , • . , •, aJlnunis- 

of personal integrity, was too weak to cope with the evils traiion, 

of the system. In Southern India the English at Madras 
interfered very injudiciously in the confused politics of the 
Deccan, and were drawn into wars both with Haidar Ali and 
with the Nizam of Hyderabad, their former ally. The campaigns First 
were badly conducted, and in 1769 Haidar Alt practically 
dictated a peace to the English under the walls of Madras. 

Warren Hastings, a tried servant of the ('ompany, distinguished 
alike for intelligence, for probity, and for knowledge of Oriental 
character, was nominated (lovernor of Bengal by the (Tourt of 
Directors in 1772, wiih instructions to carry out a predetermined 
scries of reforms. In their own words, the Court had resolved Dual 
to ‘stand forth as Diwan, and to take upon themselves, by the aboPshe,! 
agency of their own servants, the entire care and administration 1772. 
of the revenues.’ In the execution of this plan, Hastings 
removed the exchequer to (ialciitta from Murshidabad, which 
up to that time had remained the revenue head-quarters of 
Bengal. He also appointed European officers, under the now 
familiar title of Collectors, to superintend the revenue collec¬ 
tions and to preside in the courts. 

Clive had laid the territorial foundations of the British Warren 
empire in India. Hastings may he said to have created 
a British administration for that empire. The wars forced 
on him by native powers, the clamours of his masters in 
England for money, and the virulence of Philip Francis w'ith 
a faction of his colleagues at the council table in Calcutta, 
retarded the comi^letion of his schemes. But the manuscript HUatlmin- 
records disclose the patient statesmanship and indomitable reforms, 
industry which he brought to bear upon them. From 1765 to 
1772, Clive’s dual system of government, by corrupt native 
underlings and rapacious English chiefs, prevailed. Thirteen 
years were now spent by Hastings in experimental efforts 
at administration through the agency of English officials 
(1772—85). The completion of the edifice was left to his 
successor. But Hastings was the administrative organizer, as 
Clive had been the military founder, of our Indian empire. 

Hastings’s true fame as an Indian ruler rests on his adminis¬ 
trative work. He reorganized the Indian civil service, reformed 
every branch of the revenue collections, created courts of 
justice and some semblance of a police. History remembers 
his name, however, not for his improvements in the internal 
administration, but for his bold foreign policy, and for the 
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severities which it involved. From 1772 to 1774 he was 
Governor of Bengal; from the latter date to 1785 he was the 
first Governor-General, presiding over a Council nominated, 
like himself, in a statute of Parliament known as the Regu¬ 
lating Act (1773). In his domestic policy he was greatly 
hampered by the opposition of his colleagues in Council, 
led by Philip Francis. But in his external relations with Oudh, 
with the Mar.athas, and with Haidar All, he was generally 
able to compel assent to his views. 

The Act of 1773 practically condemned Hastings to govern 
India in spite of a majority against him in his own Council. 
He had only a single vote like each other member, except 
in the case of an equal division, when he had also the 
casting vote. The members sent out from England tinder 
the Regulating Act formed a hostile majority against Hastings 
from the outset, and they cruelly used their strcngtli. The 
best-known episodes of the struggle which followed .arc the 
trial and execution of the Brahman Nuncomar (Nanda-kum.ar) 
for forgery ; and the final duel between Hastings and Francis, 
the leader of the adverse majority in Council. The trial 
of Nuncomar was unscrupulously misrepresented by Francis 
and his partisans. Their contemporary slanders were accepted 
by James Mill in his History, and unfortunately passed as 
facts into Lord Macaulay’s world-famous es.say. 'I'he whole 
question ha.s, however, been carefully re-examined by Sir James 
Stephen, and Hastings now stands acquitted of any improper 
connexion with the judicial proceedings which terminated in 
sentence of death upon Nuncomar. 

Hastings’s relations with the native powers, like his domestic 
policy, formed a wcll-considcred scheme. He had to find 
money for the Court of Directors in England, whose thirst 
for the wealth of India was not less keen, although more 
decorous, than that of their servants in Bengal. He had also 
to protect the Company’s territory from the native powers, 
which, if he had not repelled them, might have annihilated 
him. 

Hastings, like other British administrators of his time, 
started with a conviction of the expediency of ruling with 
the aid of the native powers, especially with the aid of tlie 
puppet emperor and the Muhammadan princes who had built 
up dynasties of their own out of the wreck of the Mughal 
empire. But the advance of the Hindu military confederal)’ 
of the Marathas gradually rendered this policy impossible. Four 
years after their defeat at Panipat in 1761, the Marathas 
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had recovered themselves, and were the dominant power 
alike in Northern and Western India. The Muhammadan 
princes and viceroys in Oudh and Hindustan, whom Hastings 
at first hoped to strengthen as frontier buffers between the 
Company’s possessions and the Marathas, were willing to take 
all they could from the British; but they were at the same 
time willing, or compelled, to make terms with the Marathas. 

Hastings perceived that the old policy had ceased to be 
practicable, and that the real struggle for supremacy in India 
now lay between the British and the Marathas, both of them 
using the Mughal emperor and his revolted viceroys as c(m- 
venient but untrustworthy allies and dependants. 

Hastings had in the first place to make Bengal pay. 'fhis Hastings 
he could not do under filive’s dual system of administra- 
Lion. ^V’hcn he abolished that dual system, he cut down the pay; 
Bengal Nawab's allowance to one-half, and so saved i6 lakhs 
of rii|)eeH a year. In support of this act, it may be stated 
that the titular Nawab, being then a minor, had ceased to 
render even any nominal sertice for his enormous pension. 

C.live had himself reduced the original 53 lakhs to 41 lakhs 
on the accession of a new Nawab in 1766, and the grant was 
again cut down to 32 lakhs on a fresh succession in 1769. 

I'hc allowance had practically been of a fluctuating and 
personal character. Its further reduction in the case of the 
new child-Nasvab had, moreover, been expressly ordered b> 
the Court of Directors six months before Hastings took 
office. 

Hastings’s ne.xt financial stroke was the sale of the provinces scHs 
of Allahabad and Kora to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. These 
provinces had been assigned by Clive, in his partition of the 
Cangetic valley, to the emperor Shah Alam ; Init in 1771 the 
latter had been forced to make them over to the Mar.athas. 

Hastings held that by so doing he had forfeited his title 
to posse.ss them at all, and that it would be a fatal jiolicy 
for the British to pay money through him to the Marathas, 
when it was evident that we would soon have to fight them withholds 
as open enemies. By the resale he freed the (.ompany from 
a heavy military charge and obtained in addition a price of tribute. 
50 lakhs of rupees. At the same time and for the same 
reasons he withheld from the puppet emperor the tribute of 
26 lakhs which had been paid to him since 17^5 return 
for the grant of Bengal to the Company. 

Hastings also agreed to lend to the Nawab WazTr a brigade The Ro¬ 
of British troops to subdue the Rohillas, an Afghan tribe 

1 i 2 
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who had seized and for some time kept hold of a tract on 
the north-we.stern frontier of Oudh. The Rohillas were Muham¬ 
madans and foreigners ; they had eruelly lorded it over the 
Hindu peasantry; and they were now intriguing with the 
Marathas, our most dangerous foes. The Nawab Wa/Tr f>f 
Oudh, by means of the British trf)0ps lent by Jlasting.s, 
com])letely defeated the Rohillas. He rf)m])elled most of their 
fighting men to seek new homes on the r)lher side of the 
Ganges, where they could no longer open the western frontier 
of Oudh to the Marathas. By the foregoing series of measure.s, 
Hastings bettered the Gompany's finances in Bengal, ceased 
to furnish the Marathii custodians of the Delhi emperor with 
the Bengal tribute, strengthened our ally tlic Naw.ab Wazfr of 
Oudh, and closed the frontier against Maratha invasions. 

He further im[)roved the financial position of tlie Conijian) 
by forced contributions from the rebellious Ghet Singh and the 
Begani of Oudh. Ghet Singh, the Rajii of Bentires, had grown 
rich under British protection. He resisted the demand of 
ll’arren Hastings to subsidize a military forei', and an alleged 
correspondence with the enemies of the British led to his 
arrest. He cscajicd, headed a rebellion, and was crushed. 
His estates were foifeited, but transferred to his nephew 
subject to an increased tribute. The Begam, or (^)ueen 
Mother, of Oudh was charged with abetting the Benares R,ija 
in his rebellion. A heavy fine was laid ujton her, whii'h she 
resisted to the utmost. But, after severe pressure on herself 
and the eunuchs of her household, over a crore of rupees was 
e.straeted for the benefit of the English Gomjiany. 

On his return to England, Warren Hastings was im 
peached, in 1788, )>y the flouse of (Commons for these and 
other alleged acts of oppression. He was solemnly tried 
before the House of Lords, and the jiroceedings dragged them¬ 
selves out for seven years (1788-95). 'J'hey form one of tlie 
most celebrated state trials in English history, and ended in 
a verdict of not guilty on all the charges. Meanwhile, the 
cost of his defence had ruined Hastings, and left him depen¬ 
dent upon the (;harity of the Court of Directors—a charity 
that never failed. 

The control of tire fiovernor-General over the Western 
and Southern Presidencies was loose and ill-defined. Both in 
Bombay and Madras Hastings found him.self committed 
by incompetent and mutinous subordinates to policies which, 
he would never have sanctioned had he been given a free 
choice. In the face of terrible difificultics he there appears 
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as the great man that he really was ; calm in council, cautious 
of enterprise, but swift in execution, and of indomitable 
courage in all that he undertook. 

The Bombay Government was naturally emulous to follow 
the example of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its 
supremacy at Poona by placing its own nominee on the 
throne of the Peshwa. 'Phis ambition found scope in 1775 
in the 'I'reaty of Surat, by which Raghunath Rao, one of the 
claimants to the Peshwaship, agreed to cede Salsctte and 
Bassein to the English, in consideration of being himself 
restored to I’oona. 'I'he military operations that followed are Kiist and 
known as the first and second Maratha Wars. Warren Hastings, - 

who in his capacity of (jovernov-t Icncral claimed some degree Wars, 
of control over the decisions of the Bombay Government, ’ 77 . 5 -^-- 
strongly disapproved of the Treaty of Surat. But when war 
actually broke out, he threw the whole force of the Bengal 
army into tlie scale. One of his favourite officers, General (Joddaul's 
Goddard, marched across the peninsula from sea to sea, and march, 
conquered the rich province of flujarat almost without a blow. 

.\nother, Captain Popham, snatched liy storm the rock-fortress 
of Gwalior, which was regardeil as the key of Hindustan. 

These brilliant successi's of tlu; Bengal trof iis atoned for 

the contemporaneous rli.sgrace of the convention of Wargaon 

in 1771;, when the Marathas ovcriiowered and dictated terms 

to a Bombay army. 'I'hc w'ar was closed by tlie Treaty'I’rc.vty of 

of Sfilbai (1782), which practically restored the stains ryw. 

Raghunath Rao, the English claimant to the Peshwaship, 

was set aside on a pension ; and the island of Salsctte alone 

was retained by the British. 

Meanw'hile, Hastings had to deal with a more lormidable Second 
enemy than the Maratha confederacy. The reckless conduct 
of the Madras Government had roused the hostility both ,^so-4. 
of Haidar Ah of Aiysore and of the Ni/.am of the Deccan, 
the two strongest Musalman powers in India. These princes 
began to draw the Marathas into an alliance against the 
English. The di|)lomacy of Hastings won back the Nizam and 
the Maratha Raj.a i>f Nagpur; but the army of Haidar Ah' 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the British pos.sessions in the 
(iarnatic. A strong detachment under Colonel Baillie was 
cut to pieces at Perambakam, and the Mysore cavalry ravaged 
the country up to the w'alls of Madras. I'or the second time 
the Bengal army, stimulated by the energy of Hastings, saved 
the honour of the English name. He dispatched Sii Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Wandiwash, to relieve Madras by sea, 
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with all the men and money available, while Colonel Pearse 
marched south overland to overawe the Raja of Nagpur and 
the Niisam. The aged Sir Eyre Coote won his last great 
victories at Porto Novo and Sholinghur in 1781 ; but to a 
certain e.vtent he had lost his energy, and the Mysore army 
was not only well diseijilined and eiiuipped, but .skilfully 
handled by Haidar and his son Tipu. The difficulties of the 
English were increased by the arrival off the Coromandel coast 
of a Erencli fleet under Suffren, who fought .some very stub 
born engagements with the English admiral Hughes. Hut 
Haidar died in 1782, and peace was concluded with France 
in 1783 just after Hussy had arrived with reinforcements. 
A treaty was finally made with Tipu in 1784, on the basis of 
a mutual restitution of all coiKluests. 

Two years later, arren Hastings w as succcerled by the 
Marquess of Cornwallis, the first English nobleman who 
undertook the office of Covernor-Ccncral. Hetween these 
two great names there w'as an interval of twent) months under 
Sir John Maepherson, a civil servant of the Company (Feb. 
1785 to Sept. 1786). Lord Cornwallis twice held the office 
of (lovernor-General. His first rule lasted from 1786 to 
17193, and Is celebrateil for two events the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement into Hengal, and the third My,sore 
War. If the foundations of the system of civil administration 
had been laid by Hastings, the superstructure was raised by 
Cornwallis. It was he who fust entrusted criminal jurisdiction 
to Europeans, and established the Sadr Ni/aniat Adalat, or 
-Vppellate Court of Criminal Judicature, at Calcutta. It was 
lu', also, who seiiarated the functions of the I fistrict ( ’ollcctoi 
and Judge, and organized the ‘ writers ’ and ‘ merchants’ of the 
Company into an administrative ‘civil .service.’ 

The sy.stem thus organized in Hengal was extended to 
Madras and Koinbay, when those Presidencies also acquired 
territorial sovereignty. Hut the achievement most familiarly 
associated with the name of Cornwallis is the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue of Hengal. Warren Hastings 
had introduced, unsuccessfully and only for a period, a five 
years’ settlement of the land revenue. Lord Cornwallis, after 
three years of inquiry and of provisional measures, introduced 
a ten years’or ‘decennial’ .settlement (1789-91). Up to this 
time, the revenue had been collected pretty much according 
to the old Mughal system. The zaminddrs, or Government 
farmers, whose office always tended to become hereditary, were 
recognized as having a right to collect the revenue from the 
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actual cultivators. But no principle of assessment existed, and 
the amount actually realized varied greatly from year to year. 

Hastings seems to have looked to experience, as acquired from 
a succession of quinquennial settlements, to furnish the standard 
rate of the future. Francis, on the other hand, Hastings’s great 
rival, advocated the fixing of the stale demand in perpetuity. 

The same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, 
partly because it would place their finances on a more stable 
basis, partly because it seemed to identify the zamindar with 
the landlord of the Fnglish system ui |)ropeity. Accordingly, 
Cornwallis took out with him in 1786 iustruetions to introduce 
a [lermanent setllemcnt. 

'File process of assessment began in 1789, and terminated in lliel’cr- 
I 7(71. No attenqit was made to measure the fields or calculate Settlement 
the out-turn, as had been done by Akbar, and as is now done of Bengal, 
whenever settlements arc made in the Hritish Proi inces. The 
amount to be paid in the future was fixed by reference to what 
had been paid in the ])ast. At first the settlement was called 
decennial, but in 1793—under orders from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, dated September 19, 1792 —it was declared permanent. 

The total assessment amounted to Sikka Rs. 2,68,00,989, or 
about 3 millions sterling for Bengal. Lord Cornwallis carried 
the scheme into execution; but the praise or blame, so far a.s 
tlelails are concerned, belongs to Joint Shore, afterwards ]..ord 
Teigiimouth, a civil servant whose knowledge of the country 
was unsurpassed in his time. Shore would have proceeded 
more cautiously than Cornwallis’s preconceived English idea 
of a proitrietary body, and the Court of Directors’ haste after 
fixity, permittetl. 

The third Mysore ^\'at of 1790-2 is noteworthy on two Thml 
accounts. Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, led the 
Hritish army in person, with a itomp and a magnificence of 175,0-2. 
suppl}' which recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb. '1 he two 
great nati\e powers, the Nizam of the Deccan and the Ma- 
ratha confederacy, co-operated as allies of the British. Ihe 
campaign of 1790 was indecisive. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis 
stormed Bangalore, but after advancing to Seringapatain was 
obliged to retreat. In the following year, however, lipu Sultan 
was besieged in his capital ahd forced to submit. He agreed 
to yield one-half of his dominions to he divided among the 
allies, and to pay 3 crores of rupees towards the cost of the war. 

These conditions he fulfilled, but ever afterwards he burned 
to be revenged upon his British conquerors. 

The period of Sir John Shore’s rule as Governor-General, 
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from J793 to 179S, was uneventful. In 1795 war broke out 
between the Nizam and the Marathas. In his excessive dread 
of entanglements, Sir John Shore refused to assist our ally the 
Nizam, who was defeated and driven to conclude a humiliating 
peace. A severe blow was thus dealt to British prestige in the 
Deccan. 

In 1798 Lord Morningjon, better known as the Marquess 
Wellesley, arrived in India, already inspired with imperial 
projects which were destined to change the map of the country. 
Mornington was the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom 
he is thought to have derived his far-reaching political vision, 
and his antipathy to the French name. From the first he laid 
down, as his guiding principle, that the British must be the one 
paramount powder in India, and that native princes could only 
retain the personal insignia of sovereignty by surrendering their 
political independence. 'I'he history of India since his lime 
has been but the gradual development of this jjolicy, which 
received its finishing touch when (Jueen Victoria was pro¬ 
claimed Empress of India on January i, 1877, 

To frustrate the possibility of a French invasion ot India, 
led by Napoleon in person, was the governing ideaof ^V'ellcslcy's 
foreign policy. France at this time, and for many years later, 
filled the place afterwards occupied by Russia in the imagination 
of British statesmen. Nor was the danger so remote as might 
now’ be thought. French regiments guarded and overawed the 
Nizam of Flyderiibad. The soldiers of Sindhia, the militar\ 
head of the Maratha confederacy, were disciplined and led b) 
]''rench adventurers. Tipu Sultan of Mysore carried on a secret 
correspondence with the hVencIi Directory, allowed a tree ol 
liberty to be planted in his dominions, and enrolled himself in 
a republican club as ‘ditizen Tipu.’ The islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon afforded a convenient half-way rendez.vous for 
French intrigue, and for the assembling of a hostile expedition. 
Abov'e all, Na]ioleon Bonaparte w'as then in Eg\’pt, dreaming 
of the coiKjiiests of Alc\and(;r; and no man knew in what 
direction he might turn his hitherto unconquered legions. 

But though the I'Vench adventurers were supreme in the 
armies of .some of the powerful native jirinces, they had no 
central power to direct them. After the defeat of Daily, who 
for his want of success was executed at Paris, the school of 
politicians w'hich advocated the abandonment of the struggle 
with England in India, and the concentration of French 
enterprise in Mauritius and Madagascar, won the day at the 
French court. Not only were no reinforcements sent to India, 
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but the troops in the Settlements were steadily reduced in 
number. The last regiment was about to be withdrawn, when 
the news arrived of the outbreak of the French Revolution in 
1789. Miniature revolutions took [dace in all the French [>os- 
sessions, and the exetaitive power was everywhere hampered 
or disregarded. When the French Republic declared war 
against England in 1793, '1 evident that there was no 
chance of effective Ureal resistanc-e. Pondicherry was taken 
after a short siege, and the other French Settlements sur¬ 
rendered withiait striking a blow. There was therefore no 
central authority U) direct the scattered French adventurers 
when Lord Wellesley arrived, and he found it possible tt) 
destroy them in detail. Yet the danger to England was a real 
one, for if Na[iolcon could reach India, he would have found 
allies in every iniijortant Native State. 

\Vellesley conceived the scheme of crushing for e\er the 
French hojres in Asia, by [)lacing himself at the head of a great 
Indian confederacy. In Lower liengal, the con(|ucsts of Clive 
and the [tolicy of Warren 1 Listings had made the llritish para¬ 
mount. Before Lord ^Vellesley■s arrival, our [rower was con- 
s(jlidated from the sea-board to Benares, high up the Gangetic 
valley. Beyond our frontier there, the NawTib Wazlr of Oudh 
had agreed to pay a subsidy for the aid of British troops. 'I'his 
sum in 1797 amounted to 76 lakhs a year; and the Nawab, 
always in arrears, was drawn into negotiations for a cession 
of territory in lieu of a cash [rayment. In 1801 the 'I'reaty of 
Lucknow made over to the British large tiacts on the east, 
south, and west of Oudh, known as the Ceded Provinces. 
IVellesley’s somewhat arbitrary and overbearing conduct of the 
negotiations, and the relentless use he made of the Nawab’s 
only half-meant offer of resignation, e\[)osed him to much 
(;riticism in England. 

In Southern India our possessions u|) to this time were 
chiefly confined to the coast Districts of Madras. Wellesley 
resolved to com[)el the great [lowers ol the South to enter into 
subordinate alliance with the Company. 

Addressing himself first to the weakest of the three native 
powers, the Nizam of Hyderabad, he won a di[ilomatic success, 
which turned a possible rival into a subservient ally. The 
French battalions at Hyderabad were disbanded, and the 
Nizam bound himself by treaty not to take any European into 
his service without the consent of the British—a clause since 
inserted in every leading engagement with native powers. 

Wellesley next turned the whole weight of his resources 
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against Tipii, whom Cornwallis had defeated, but had not sub¬ 
dued. TipQ’.s intrigues with the French were laid bare, and he 
wa.s given an opportunity of adhering to the new subsidiary 
system. On his refusal, war was declared, and NVcllesley came 
down in \icercgal state to Madras to organize the expedition 
in person, and to watch over the course of events. One British 
army marched into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by 
a contingent from the Nizam. Another advanced from the 
western coast. Tipu, after being defeated at Malavalli, re¬ 
tired into Scringapatam, and, when his capital was stormed, 
died fighting bravely in tlie breach (1799). Since the battle 
of I’lassey no event had so greatly imi)rcssed the native 
imagination as the ca])ture of Seringairatam, which won for 
Ceneral Harris a i)eerage and foi the Covernor Ceneral an 
Irish marejuessate. 

In dealing with the territories ol' I'ipu, I\'ellesley acted 
with moderation. The central portion, forming the old State 
of Mysore, was restored to an infant representative of the 
Hindu Rajas whom Haidar .\ll had dethroned ; the rest was 
partitioned between the Nizam and the British. A certain 
portion was offered to the I’eshwa, but he refused to accei)t 
it as burdened with conditions that limited liis indepen¬ 
dence. At about the same time, the Carnatic, or that ]niit 
of Southern India ruled by the Nawab of .\rcot, and also the 
l)rinoipality of Tanjore, were placed under direct British ad¬ 
ministration, thus constituting the .Madras Presidency almost 
as it exists to the present day. d'he sons of the slain 
Tipu were treated by Lord W'ellesley with i)aternal tender¬ 
ness. I'hey re< eived a magnificent allowance, with semi-royal 
establishment, first at Vellore, and afterwards in Calcutta. 
'I'hc last of them. Prince Ghulam Muhammad, was well-known 
as a jiublii'sjiirited citizen of Calcutta, and an active Justice 
of the Peace. .After a long and tramjuil life, he died as 
recently as 1878. 

The Marathiis had been the nominal allies of the Briti.sh 
in both their wars with Tipu. But they had not rendered much 
active assistance, nor were they secured to the British side as 
the Nizam now was. The Maratha powers at this time were 
five in number. T'he recognized head of the confederacy 
was the I’eshwa of i’oona, who ruled the hill country of the 
Western Ghats, the cradle of the Maratha race. 'I'he fertile 
province of Gujarat was annually harried by the horseman 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda. In Central India, two military 
leaders, Sindhia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, alternately 
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held the pre-eminence. I'owards the east, the Bhonsla Raja 
of Nagpur reigned from Berar to the coast of Orissa. 

Wellesley laboured to bring these sei'eral Maratha powers Treaty of 
within the net of his subsidiary system. In 1802 the necessities 
of the Be.shwa, who had been defeated by Holkar and driven 
as a fugitive into British territory, induced him to sign the 
T’reaty of Bassein. By this he pledged himself to the British 
to hold communications with no [tower, luirojtean or Native, 
eveept ourselves, 1 Ic also granted to us districts for the 
maintenance of a subsidiary force. ’I'his greatly extended 
British [lolitical influence in A\ estern India. But it led to 
the third Maratha War, as neither Smdhia nor the Raja of 
N.agitur would tolerate the I’eshwa’s betrayal of Maratha 
independence. 

'I'lie cam[)aigns u hir h followed are ])erha[)S the most glorious 'I lunl 
in the history of the British arms in India. The general [tlan, 
and the adecpiate [irovision of resources, weie due to l.ord 1802-4. 
Wellesley, as also the indomitable spirit which refused to 
acknowledge defeat. 'The armies were led by his brother, 

(.General Arthur AN’cllesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), 
and by General (afterwards l..ord) Lake. 'The former operated 
in the Deccan, where, in a few .short months, he won the deci¬ 
sive victories of Assaye and ,\.rgaum. Lake's campaign in 
Hindustan was equally brilliant, although it ha.s received less 
notice from historians. He won pitched battles at Aligarh 
and Laswari, and took the l ities of Delhi and Agra. He 
■scattered the Drench-trained troo[is of Sindhia, and at the same 
time stood for^^ard as the cham[)ion of the Mughal emperor in 
his hereditary capital. Before the end t>f 1803, both Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla Rjija of Nag[)ur sued for [reace. 

Sindhia ceded all claims to the territory north of the Jumna, Addidons 
and left the blind old emircror Shah Alam once more under 
British protection. 'I'lie Bhonsla forfeited Orissa to the 
Briti.sh, who had already occiijried it with a flying column ; 
and Berar to the Ni/.am, who gained a fresh addition of terri¬ 
tory by every act of complaisance to the British Government. 

'The freebooter Jaswant Rao Holkar alone remained in the 
field, sup[)orting his troops by raids through Malwa and 
Rajputana. The concluding years of Welle.sley’s rule were 
occupied with a series of o[jerations against Holkar which 
brought little credit on the British name. J he disastrous Later 
retreat of Colonel Monson through Central India (1804) 
recalled memories of the convention of W'argaon, and of the 
destruction of CJolonel Baillie's-force by Haidar Ah. 1 he 
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repulse of Lake in person at the siege of Bharatpur (Bhurt- 
pore) is memorable as an instance of a British army in India 
having to turn back with its object unaccomplished (1805). 
Bharatpur was not finally taken till 1826. 

J^ord Wellesley during his six years of office carried out 
almost every part of his political, scheme. In Northern 
India, Lord Lake’s campaigns (1803-5) brought the Upper 
Uoab under British rule, together with the custody of the puppet 
emperor. The new districts were amalgamated with those 
previously acciuired from the Nawab Wa/ir of Oudh into the 
‘ (Jeded and Cion([ucred I’rovinces.’ In Southern India, we 
have seen that Lord Wellesley’s eoiKjuests constituted the 
Madras Presidency almost as it exists at the present time. 
In W’estern India, the Peshwa was reduced to a vassal of the 
Company; but the territories now under the (lovernor of 
Bombay were not finally built up into their existing form until 
the close of the last Mariitha War in 1818. 

The financial strain caused b)’ these great operations of 
Lord IVellesley had meanw'hile exhausted the patience of the 
Court of Directors at home. In 1805 Lord Cornwallis was 
sent out as Governor-General a second time, with instructions 
to bring about jicaee at any jirice, while Holkar was still 
unsubdued and \iith Sindhia threatening a fresh war. But 
Cornwallis was now an old man, and broken down in health. 
Travelling up to the north-west during the rainy season, he 
sank and died at Gha/.ipur, before he had been ten weeks in 
the country. 

Ills iinniediate siiecesscir was Sir George Barlow, a civil 
servant of the Company, who as a locum tc 7 ieiis had no alterna 
tive but meekly to carry out the orders of his emplo)ers. Uiidei 
these orders, he curtailed the area of British rcsjiotisibility, aiul 
.ihandoned the Rajput chiefs to the cruel mercies of Holkai 
and Sindhia. Uiiritig his administration, also, occurretl the 
mutiny of the Madras seiioys at Vellore (1806), which, although 
promptly suppressed, sent a shock of insecurity throughout 
India. Fortunately, the rule soon [lassed into lirtner hands. 

The Earl of Minto, Governor-Getieral from 1807 to 1 813, coti- 
solidated the conquests which Wellesley had acquired. His 
only important military exploits were the occupation ol the 
island of Mauritius, and the conquest of Java by an expe¬ 
dition w'hich he accompanied in person. The condition of 
Central India continued to be disturbed, but Lord Minto suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing any violent outbreaks, though there was 
.some desultory fighting in Bundelkhand. d'hc Directors had 
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Drclered him to follow a policy of non-intervention, and he 
managed to obey his orders without injuring the prestige of 
the British name. Under his auspices, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment opened relations with a new set of foreign powers, by 
sending embassies to the I’unjab, to Afghani.slan, and to 
Persia. The ambassadors had been trained in the .school 
of Wellesley, and formed, perhaps, the most illustrious trio 
of ‘ i)oliticals ’ whom the Indian services have produced. 

Metcalfe went as envoy to the Sikh court of Ranjit Singh at 
Laliore; El])hin.stone mi t the Shrdi of .Afghanistan at Pesha¬ 
war ; and Malcolm was dispatched to Persia. These missions 
introduced the British to a new set of diplomatic relations, 
and widened the sphere of their influence. The most impor¬ 
tant rt:sult was the treaty witli Ranjit Singh, negotiated by 
Metcalfe, which confined the Sikh ruler to the districts beyond 
the Sutlej, and yet made him till his death the loyal ally of 
the Britisli. 

The successor of Lru'd Minto was tlie liarl of Moira, better l.onl 
known by hi.s later title of the Marciue.ss of Hastings, who 
completed Lord Wellesley’s conquests in Central India, and qnes.s of 
left the Bombay Presidenc)’ almost as it stand.s at present. Hastings), 
His long rule of nine years, from 1814 to 1823, was marked 
by two wars of the first magnitude : namely, the campaigns 
against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and the last Maratha struggle. 

The Gurkhas, thi; jtresent ruling race in Nepal, trace their The 
descent from Hindu immigrants, and claim a Rajput origin, 

The indigenous inhabitants, cidled Newars, belong to the 
Indo-Tibetan stock, and profess Buddhism. The sovereignty 
of the Gurkhas dates only from 1767-8, when they overran 
the valley of Katmandu, and gradually extended their power 
over the hills and valleys of Nepal. Organized upon a 
military and feudal basis, they soon became a terror to their 
neighbours, raiding east into Sikkim, west into Kuiiuuin, 
and south into the Gangetic plains. In the last quarter their 
victims were Briti.sh subjects (natives of Bengal), and it became 
ncrcs.sary to check their advance. Sir George Barlow and 
Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, and nothing was left 
to I.ord Moira but to take up arms. 

The first campaign of 1S14 was unsuccessful. After over-Nepal 
coming the natural difficulties of a malarious climate and pre- 
cipitous mountains, our troops were on several occasions fairly 
worsted by the impetuous bravery of the little Gurkhas, whose 
heavy knives or kukris dealt terrible execution. In 1814 
General Gillespie was repulsed and killed. But in the cold 
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season of ilie following year, (General Ochterlony, who 
advanced by way of the Sutlej, stormed one by one the hill- 
forts which still stud the Himalayan States now under the 
Punjab Government, and compelled the Nepal Darbar, or 
court, to sue for peace. In 1816 tbe same general made 
his brilliant marcb from Bettiah into the valley of Katmandu, 
and finally dictated the terms which had before been rejected, 
within a few miles of the capital. By the Treaty of Sagauli, 
which defines the Ihiglish relations with Nepal to the present 
day, the Gurkhas withdrew on the east from Sikkim; and 
on the west from their advanced posts in the outer ranges 
of the Himalayas, \\hich enabled us to obtain the hefilth 
giving stations of Naim Tfd, Mus.soorie, and Simla. 

Meanwhile, the condition of Central India was every )ear 
beeoming more un.satisfactory. The great Mar.atha chiefs had 
learneil to live as princes rather than as predatory leaders ; 
but ibeir original habits of lawlessno.ss were being followed by 
a new set of freebooters, known as the Pindaris. As opposed 
to the Marathas, who were at least a Hindu nationality bound 
by the traditions of a united government, the Pindaris were 
merely plundering bands, corresponding to the free companies 
of mediaeval I'airope. Of no common race, and of no common 
religion, they welcomeil to their ranks the outlaws and broken 
men of all India--Afghans, Marathas, or Jats. ''J'hey repre¬ 
sented the dH>ris of the Mughal empire, which harl not been 
incorj)orated by any of tlu' local Muhammadan or Hindu 
powers that sjrrang up out of its ruins. Tor a time, indeed, 
it seemed as if tlu' inheritance of the Mughal might pass to 
these armies of banditti. In Bengal, similar hordes had formed 
themselves out of the disbanded Muhammadan troops and the 
Hindu predatory castes : but they had been dispersed under 
the vigorous rule of Warren Hastings. In (ienlral India, the 
evil lasted longer, attained a greater scale, and was onl\ 
stamped out Vry a regular war. 

The Pindari head-quarters were in Malwa, but their dei)rc- 
dations were not confined t<j Central India. In bands, some¬ 
times of a few hundreds, sometimes of many thou.sands, they 
rode out on their forays as far as the 0|)posite coasts of Madras 
and of Bombay. 'I'he most jjow'erful of the Pindari captains, 
AmTr Khan, had an organized army of many regiments, and 
several batteries of canncjn. Tw’O other leaders, known as 
Chitu and Karim, at one time paid to Sindhia a ransom *if 
10 lakhs. To .suppress the Pindari hordes, who were sup¬ 
ported by the sympathy, more or less open, of all the Maratha 
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chiefs, Lord Hastings (uSi;) collected the strongest British 
army which had yet been seen in India, numbering 120,000 
men. One half operated from the north, the other half from 
the south. Sindhia was overawed, and submitted to sign 
the Treaty of Gwalior. Amir Khan disbanded his army, on 
condition of being guaranteed the possession of what is now 
the principality (jf 'J'onk. The remaining bodies of Pindaris 
were attacked in their homes, surrounded, and cut to ])icces. 

Karim threw himself upon the mercy of the concpierors and 
was given lands in Gorakh])ur. Chitu fled to the jungles, and 
was killed by a tiger. 

In the same year (1817), and almost in the same month Last 
(Xovember), as that in which the Pindfiris were crushed, the ^ 

three great Maratha powers at Poona, Nagpur, and Indore ’ ‘ ' 

rose separately against the Mnglish. The Peshwa, Baji Rao, 
had long been chafing under the terms imposed by the Treaty 
of Basscin. A new Treaty of Poona, in June, 1817, now 
freed the Gaik war from his control, ceded further districts 
to the British for the pay of the subsidiary force, and submitted 
all future disputes to the decision of the British Government, 
hlphinstone, tlicn Re.sident at his court, foresaw a storm, and 
withdrew towarils Kirkee, whither he had ordered up a Kuro- 
pean regiment. 'The same day the Residency was burnt down, 
and Kirkee was attacked by the whole army of the Peshwa. 

The attack was bravely repulsed, and the Pe.shwa forthwith 
fled from his capital. Almost the same plot was enacted at 
Nagpur, where the honour of the British name was saved by 
the sepoys, who defended the hill of SitabaldT against 
enormous odds. 

It had thus become necessary to crush the Marathas. Their 
forces under Holkar were defeated in the following month at 
the pitched battle of Mehidpur. All open resistance was now 
at an end. Nothing remained but to follow up the fugitives, 
and to impose conditions for a general pacification. In both 
these duties Sir John Malcolm played a prominent part. 'I'he 
Peshwa himself surrendered, and was permitted to reside at 
Bithtir, near Cawnpore, on a j)ension of 8 lakhs a year. His 
adopted son was the infamous Nana .Sahib of the Mutiny of 
1857. To fill the Peshwa’s place, as the traditional head of 
the Marath§ confederacy, the lineal descendant of SivajT was 
brought forth from obscurity and placed upon the throne of 
Satara. A minor was recognized as the heir of Holkar, and a 
second infant was proclaimed Raja of Nagpur under British 
guardianship. At the same time, the States of Rajputana 
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accepted the position of feudatories to the paramount British 
power. 

The niaj) of India, as tlms drawn by I.ord Hastings, re¬ 
mained substantially unclianged until the time of Lord I)al- 
housie. But the proudest boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John 
Malcolm was, not that they had advanced the pomoeriiiDi, but 
that they had conferred the blessings of peace and good 
government upon millions who had groaned under the extor¬ 
tions of the Marathas and J’indaris. 

On Lord Hastings’s retirement, Oeorge Canning, late Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, was nominated Governor-General, 
but owing to the tragic death of the Marquess of I^ondonderry 
(Castlereagh) he became instead Secretary for l-’oreign Affairs 
and leader of the House of Commons. Lord Amherst was 
appointed to lake his place, and in the interval before his 
arrival in India Mr. Adam, a civil servant, acted as Governor 
General. Lord Amherst’s administration lasl<;d for five years, 
from 1823 to 1S2S. It is known in history by two prominent 
e\ent.s, the first Burmese ^\'ar and the capture of Bharatpur. 

For some years past our north-eastern frontier had been 
disturbed by Burmese raids. Burma, or the country which 
fringes the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, and runs up 
the valley of the Irawaddy, has a people of 'I'ibeto-Chinese 
origin professing the Buddhist religion and with a history of 
their own. European travellers in the fifteenth century visited 
Pegu and Tenasserim, which they describe as flourishing seats 
of maritime trade. During the Portuguese predominance in 
the East, Arakan in Northern Burma became an asylum for 
desperate European adventurers. ^\’ith their help, the Ara- 
kanese conquered Chittagong on the Bengal sea board, and 
(under the name of Maghs) were for long the terror of the 
Gangetic delta. About 1750, a new Burmese dynasty arose, 
founded by Alanngpaya or Alompra, whose successors ruled 
Independent Burma until its final annexation to British India 
in 1886. 

'Phe dynasty of Alanngpaya, after having subjugated all 
Burma, and overrun (1822) Assam, which was then an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, began a series of encroachments tijton British 
territory. As they rejected all peaceful proposals with scorn. 
Lord Amherst was at last compelled to declare war in 1824. 
Little military glory could be gained by beating the Burmans, 
who were formidable chiefly from the pestilential character 
of their country. One expedition with gunboats proceeded 
up the Brahmaputra into Assam. Another marched by land 
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through C:hittagong into Araktin, as the Bengal sepoys refused 
to go by sea. A third, and the strongest, sailed from Madras 
direct to the mouth of the Irawaddy. The war was protracted 
over two years. .After a loss to us of about 20,000 lives, chiefly 
1'rom disease, and an c.xpenditure of 14 crores of rupees, the 
king of Ava signed, in 1S26, the Treaty of ^'andabo. By this Assam, 
he abandoned all claim to Assam, and ceded the ]wovinces of and T** 
Arakan and Tenasserim, already in the military occupation senm an- 
of the British. He stiil retained the whole valley of the "e^cd. 
Irrawaddy down to the sea at Rangoon. On the conclusion 
of the war Lord Amherst was ekwated to the dignity of an 
earldom. 

'The capture of Bharalpur by Lord Combermere, in January, liharaipui 
1826, wiped out the rei)ulse which Lake had recei\ ed before 
that town in January, 1805. \ disi)uted succession led to the 

British intervention. .Vrtillery could make little impression 
upon the massive walls of mud. But at last a breach was 
effected by mining, and the town was taken by storm, thus 
removing the pojtular notion throughout India that it was 
impregnable- -a notion whicli had threatened to bec’ome a 
political danger. 

The next (lovernor-deneral was l.ord William Bcntinck, Lord 
who had been (lovcrnor of Madras twenty years earlier, 
the time of the mutiny of ^'ellorc (1806). His seven years’ 1828-3^5.’ 
rule (1828-35) is not signali/.ed by any of those victories 
or extensions of territory by w'hich chroniclers measure the 
growth of an empire. But it forms an epoch in administrative 
reform, and in the benign process by which a subject po])ula- 
tion is warn over to venerate as well as to obey its alien rulers. 

The modern history of the Briti.sh in India, as benevolent 
administrators, ruling the country with an eye to the good 
of the people, may be said to begin with Lord W’illiain 
Benlinck. Ai'cording to the inscription beneath his statue at 
Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay : ‘He abidishetl cruel 
rites ; he elTaced humiliating distinctiiins ; he gave liberty to 
the expression of ])ublic opinion ; his constant study was tt) 
elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge.’ 

Lord William Bentinck’s first care on arrival in India was to 
restore equilibrium to the finances, which were tottering under 
the burden imposed upon them by the Burme.se War. 1 his 
he effected by three series of measures; first, by retrenchment 
in permanent expenditure, such as tlie reduction of batta in the 
army ; second, by augmenting the revenue from lands which 
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had surreptitiously escaped assessment : third, by duties on 
the opium of Malwa. He also widened the gates by which 
educated natives could enter the service of the C’ompany. 
Some of these reforms w'ere distasteful to the covenanted 
service and to the officers of the army. Hut Lord William 
was stanchly supjrorted by the Ciauri of Directors and b)' 
the W'hig ministry at home. 

His two most memorable acts are the abolition of sati, 
or widow-burning, and the suppression of lluigt. At this 
distance of time, it is difficult to realize the degree to whicli 
these two barlrarous practices had corrupted the social system 
of the Hindus, luiropean research has clearly proved that 
the text in the Vedas adduced to authorize the immolation 
of widows was a wilful mistranslation : but the practice had 
been enshrined in Hindu ojiinion b)' the authority of centuries, 
and had accpiired the sanctity of a religious rite. Akbar ])ro- 
hibited it, but failed to pul it down. 'J'he early British ruleis 
did not dare to \iuiate the religious traditions of the people. 
In the year 1817 no less than 700 widows are said to ha\c 
been burned alive in the Bengal Presidency alone. 'I'o this 
day, the holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage are thickly dotted 
with little white pillars, each commemorating a satt. In spite 
of strenuous opposition from both Luropcans and natives, 
1/ord William Bcntinck carried a Regulation in (louncil on 
December 4, 1829, b)-which all who abetted salt were dcclaied 
guilty of ‘culpable homicide.’ 

The honour of suppressing thagi must be shared by Lord 
William Bentinck with faplain .Sleeman. Thag^s were hereditary 
assassins, who made strangling and robber)’ their profession. 
They travelled in bands, disguised as pilgrims oi merchants, 
and were sworn together b}’ an oath based on the rites of the 
bloody goddess Kah. Betsveen 1826 and 1835, as many 
as 1,562 thugs were apprehended in different parts of British 
India ; and, by the evidence of approvers, these abominable 
biotherhoods were broken up. 

In 1830-1 it was found necessary to take the State of 
Mysore under British administration. It continued so up to 
March, 1881, when it was re.stored to Native government. In 
1834 the frantic misrule of the Raja of Coorg brought on 
a short but sharp war. The Raja Lingarllj was permitted to 
retire to Vellore, then to Benares, and finally to England, where 
he died. The brave and proud inhabitants of his mountainous 
little territory decided to place themselves under the sway of 
the British. 'Phis was the only annexation effected by Lord 
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Williiim lienlinck, and it was done ‘in consideration of the 
unanimous wish of the pcofilc.’ 

Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe succeeded J,ord William Sir 
Bentinck, being senior member of Council. His .short term 
of office is memorable for the measure which his predecessor 
had initiated, but which, he carried into e.xecution, for giving 
entire liberty to the jiress. From this lime the Indian Covern- 
inent lost the power of deiwrting British journalists who had 
made themselves formidable by their pens. 

I’ublic. opinion in India pointed to jMelc.alfe as the fittest 
person to carry out the [lolicy of Bentinck, not jirovisionally 
but as Covernor-Ceneral for a full term. Party exigencies, 
however, led to the appointment of Lord .Auckland. From l.ord 
this date commences a new' era of war and comjuest, w'hich 
may he said to have lasted for twenty years. All looked 
pcacelul until Lord Auckland, ])romi)led by his evil geniu.s, 
attemiited by force to place Shah Shujn u])on the throne of 
Kabul—an attempt conducteel with gross mismanagement, 
and ending in the annihilation of the British garrison in 
that city. 

For the first time since the dtiys of the Sultans of (Ihazni Afghin- 
and Cihor, Afghanistan had obtained :i nation.d king in ^747 
in .Ahmad Shiih Durrani, of the Sado/ai family. "J'his resolute Durr.anis, 
soldier found liis opptjrtunily in the confusion which followed >747 
the death of the Persian comitieror, Nadir Shah. Befoie his 
own ileath in 1773, .Ahmad Hhilh had com)uered a witlc 
empire, from Her.at to Lahore, and from Sind to Kttshmir. His 
intervention on the field of Panipat (t 761) turned back the tide 
of Maratha coiuiuest, and maintained the Mughal emperor on 
the throne of Delhi. Bui Ahmad Shah never cared to settle 
in India, and alternately kept state at his two .Afghan capitals 
of Kabul and Kandahar. 'I'he Sadozai kings were prolific in 
children, who fought to the death with one another on each 
succession. At last, in 1826, Dost Muhiinmiad, head of the 
powerful Barakzai family, succeeded in establishing himselt as 
ruler of Kabul, with the title of Amir, while two fugitive brothers 
of the Sadozai line were living under British protection at 
Ludhiana, on the Punjab frontier. 

'Phe attention of the British tjovernrnent had been directed 
to .Afghan affairs ever since the time of Sir John Shore, who 
feared that Zaman Shah, then holding his court at Lahore, 
might follow in the path of Ahmad Shah, and overrun 
Hindust.an. The growth of the powerful Sikh kingdom of 
Ranjit Singh effectually dispclletl these alarms. Subsequently, 
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in 1809, while a French invasion of India was still a possibility 
to be guarded against, Mountstuart Elphinstone w'as sent by 
Lord Minto on a mission to Shah Shuja at 1’esha.war to form 
a defensive alliance, before the year expired, Shah .Shuja had 
been driven into exile, and a third brother, Mahmud Shah, 
was on the throne. In 1837, when the curtain ri.se.s upon 
the drama of English interference in Afghanistan, tlic usurper 
Dost Muhammad Barakzai was firmly established at Kabul. 
His great ambition was to recover Peshawar from the Sikhs. 
AVheii, therefore, Ale.xander Rurnes arrived on a mission from 
Lord Auckland, with the ostensible object of opening trade, 
the Dost was willing to jiromise everything if only he could 
gel Peshawar. But Lord Auckland had another and more 
im[)ortanl object in view. At this time the Russians were 
advancing rapidly in Central Asia, and a Persian army, not 
without Russian sujiport, was besieging Herat, the bulwark of 
.^fghrinislan on the west. A Russian envoy was at Kabul at 
the same time as Rurnes. The latter was unable to salisf) 
the demands of Dost Muhammad in the matter of Peshawar, 
and returned to India unsuccessful. Lord Auckland forlli- 
with resolved upon the ha/,ardous plan of jilaeing a more sub¬ 
servient ruler upon the throne of Kabul. 

.Shah Shuja, one of the two exiles at Ludhiana, was selected 
for the purpo.se. A Iriirartite treaty was concluded Iretween 
him, the British Co\ermuenl, and Raiijii Singh, ruler of the 
Punjab. A British army escorting Shah Shuja made its way 
through Sind, too weak a stale to protest, into Southern 
Afghanistan by the Rolan Pass. Kandahar surrendered; 
Ghazni was taken by storm. Dost Muhammad fled across 
the Hindu Kush, and Shah Shuja was triumphantly led into 
the Bala His.sar at Kabul in August, 1839. After one ipore 
brave struggle, Dost Muhammad surrendered, and was sent 
to Calcutta as a state prisoner. Lord Auckland as a reward 
was given an earldom. 

But although we could enthrone .Shah Shuja, we could not 
win for him the hearts of the Afghans. To that nation he 
seemed a degenerate exile thrust back upon them by foreign 
arms. I luring two years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. The catastrophe occurred in 
November, 1841 ; Sir Alexander Rurnes was assassinated in 
the city of Kabul, and Sir William Macnaghten was treacher¬ 
ously murdered at an interview with Akbar Khan, eldest sotv 
of Dost Muhammad. 

The troops occupying Kabul were under the command 
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of General Tvlphinstnne, an old man, who proved unequal to 
the responsibilities of the position. After lingering with 
fatal indecision in cantonments for tw’o months, the British 
army set off in the dejith of winter, under a fallacious 
guarantee from the Afghan leaders, to find its way back 
to India through the passes. When it started, it numbered 
4,500 fighting men with 12,000 camp followers. A single t;ani- 
survivor, l>r. Brydon, reached the friendly walls of Ja'a'- 
,abad, where General Sale was gallantly holding out. The 1842. 
rest {jerishcd in the snowy defiles of Khurd-Kabul and 
lagdalak, from the knives and matchlocks of the Afghans, 
or from the t^ffeets of cold. .\ few prisoners, chiefly women, 
children, and officers, among whom was General Elphinstone, 
were considerately treated by the orders of Akbar Khan. 

I'hc first Afghan (mlcrprise, begun in a spirit of aggression 
and conducted amid disagreements and mismanagement, had 
ended in the disgrace of the British arms. 'I'he real loss, 
which amounted only to a single garrison and co.st fewer 
st)ldiers than many a victory, was magnified by the horrors of 
the winter march, and by the comitletene.ss of the annihilation. 

Within a month after the news reat'hed Calcutta, Lord I.onl 
.\uckland had been succeeded by I.orcl Rllenborough, whose 
first impulse was to be satisfied with drawing off in safety the rR42-4. 
garrisons from Kandahar and Jalalabad. But bolder counsels 
were forced upon him. General Pollock, who was marching The amiy 
straight through the Punjab to relict e Sale, was allowed to 
penetrate to Kabul. General Nott, although ordered to with¬ 
draw from Afghanistan, resolved to take Kabid on the way. 
larrd Isllenborough gave bis instructions in w'ell-chosen words, 
which would leave his generals responsible for any disaster. 

General Nott took that responsibility, and, instead of re¬ 
treating to the Indus, boldly marched in nearly the c)ppositc 
direction. After bard fighting, the two British forces, under 
Pollock and Nott, met at their common destination in 
September, 1842. I’hc great bazar at K.abul was blown up 
with gunpowder, to fix a stigma upon the city : the jiri.soners 
were recovered ; and the British trooits returned to India, 
leaving Dost Muhammad to take undisputed possession of his 
throne. 

'I'he drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from 
Lord Ellenlxrrough, who had caused the gates from ihe tomb , 

of Mahmud of Ghazni to be carried back as a memorial of 
‘ Somnath revenged.’ 'I'he gates were a modern forgery ; and 
their theatrical procession through the Punjab formed a vain- 
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gloriou.s sequel to l.ord Rllenboroiigli’s diffidence while the 
fate of our armies hung in the balance. The historical travesty 
which closed the first Afghan War was .scarcely less distasteful 
to the serious English mind than the unrighteous interference 
whicli led to its commencement, or the follies and feeble 
division of counsels which produced,its disasters. 

Conquest Lord Ellenborough, who loved military pomji, had his taste 
of Sind, gratified by two more wars. In 1843 the Muhammadan rulers 
of Sind, known as the Mirs or Amirs, whose chief fault was 
that they would not surrender their independence, were 
crushed by Sir f'harles Napier. The victory of Mi.ani, in which 
2,800 British troops defeated 22,000 Baluchis, is one of the 
Gw.ilior niost brilliant feats of arms in Anglo-Indian history. In the 
outbrenk, same year, a disputed succession at Gwalior, fomented by 
'^43- feminine intrigue, resulted in an outbreak of the overgrown 
army which the Sindhia family kepi iq). Peace was restored 
by the battles of Maharajpur and Panniar, at the former of 
which Lf)rd Ellenborough was present in person. 

In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Court of 
Directors, who differed from him on points of administration, 
disliked his theatrical display, and distrusted his erratic, genius. 
Lord He was succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
IHrdinge, served tlirough tlie Peninsular War and lost a hand 

at Ligny. It was felt on all sides that a trial of strength 
between tlie British and the remaining Hindu power in India, 
the Sikhs, drew near. 

The Sikhs. The Sikhs were not a nationality like the Marathas, but a 
religious sect bound together by the additional tie of military 
N.'inak. discipline, d'hey trace their origin to Nanak, a pious Hindu 
reformer, born near Lahore in 1460, before the foundation 
of the Mughal I'inqure. Nanak, like otlier zealous preachers 
of his time, preached the abolition of caste, the unity of 
the Godhead, and the obligation of leading a jjure life. 
From NSnak, ten i^urus or apostles are traced down to 
Govind Singh (1675-1708), with whom the succession stopped. 
Cruelly persecuted by the ruling Muhammadans, almost exter 
minated under the miserable successors of Aurangzeb, the 
Sikh martyrs clung to dieir faith with unflinching z.eal. At 
last the dowmfall of the Mughal empire transformed the 
Sikh sect into a territorial power. It was the only organiz.ation 
Sikh con- remaining in the Punjab. The Sikhs in the North, and the 
federacies. Marathas in Central India, thus became the two great Hindu , 
powers who partitioned the Mughal empire. Even before the 
rise of Ranjlt Singh, offshoots from the Sikh mish or con- 
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federacics, each led by its elected sarddr, had carved out for 
themselves feudal principalities along the banks of the Sutlej, 
some of which endure to the present day. 

Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab’ and founder of the Ranjit 
Sikh kingdom, was born in 1780. In his twentieth year he 

1 * t I * f" ^ 

obtained the appointment of governor of Lahore from the 
Afghan Shah, and formed the project of erecting his personal 
rule upon the fanaticism of his Sikh countrymen. He organ¬ 
ized their church militant, or ‘ the libe>-ated,’ into an army 
under European officers, which for steadine.ss and religious 
fervour has had no parallel since the Ironside.s of Cromwell. 

From Ivahore, wiiich he seized in 1799, as his capital, he 
extended his conquests south to Multan, west to Peshawar, 
and north to Ka.shmir. On the east side alone he was 
hemmed in by the Sutlej, up to which river the authority of 
the British Government had advanced in 1804. Until his 
death, in 1839, Ranjft Singli was ever loyal to the engagements 
which he had entered into with Metcalfe in 1809. But he left 
no son capable of wielding his sceptre. Lahore was lorn by 
dissensions between rival generals, ministers, and queen.s. 

The only strong power was the khdlsa, or central council of 
the Sikh army, which, since our disaster in Afghanistan, burned 
to measure its strength with the British sepoys. Ranjit Singh’s 
liuropean generals, (’ouri and Ventura, were foolishly ousted 
by the Sikh commanders, and the supreme military command 
was vested in a series of panchayals or elective committees. 

In 1845 Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men, with 150 First 
guns, cro.ssed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, together with the 
Governor-General, hurried up to the frontier. \Vithin three 
weeks, four pitched battles were fought—at Mudkl, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon. The British loss on each occasion was 
heavy; but by the last victory the Sikhs were fairly driven 
back across the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British. 

Sir H. Hardinge, however, declined to annex the prostrate 
province. P>y the terms of peace then dictated, the infant son 
of Ranjit, Dallp Singh, was recognized as Rajii; the Jullundur 
Doab, or tract between the Sutlej and the Beas, was added to 
the British territory; the Sikh army was limited to a specified 
number ; Major Henry Lawrence was appointed Resident, to 
assist the Sikh Council of Regency, at T.ahore ; and a British 
force was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of the child- 
Raja. The Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, received a 
peerage, and returned to England in 1848. 
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Lord Dalhousie surrceded. The ei"ht years’ rule nf tliis 
greatest of Indian proconsuls (1848-56) left more conspicuous 
results than that of any Governor-deneral since Wellesley. 

A high-minded statesman, of a most sensitive conscience 
and earnestly desiring peace, Lord Dalhousie found himself 
forced against his will to fight two,wars, and to embark on 
a policy of annexation. His campaigns in the Punjab and 
in Burma ended in large acquisitions of territory ; while N.ag- 
pur, Oudh, and several minor States also came under British 
rule. But Dalhousie’s deepest interest lay in the advancement 
of the moral and material condition of the country. His 
system of administration carried out in the l onquered Punjab, 
by the two Lawrences and their assistants, is one of the most 
successful pieces of creative statesmanship ever accomplished 
by Englishmen. Lower Burma has prospered under our rule 
not less than the Punjab. In both cases, Lord Dalhousie 
himself lin'd the foundations of the administriitivc success, and 
deserves a large sliare of the credit 

No branch of the administration escapctl his reforming hand. 
He founded the Public ^^’orks department, with a view to 
creating the network of roads, railway.s, and canals which now 
covers India. He opened the Ganges (ianal, still the largest 
work of the kind in the country; and he turned the sod 
of the first Indian railway. He promoted .steam comniuni 
cation with England via the Red Sea, and introduced cheaj) 
postage and the electric telegraph. It is Lord Dalhousie’s 
misfortune that these benefits arc too often forgotten in the 
recollections of the Mutiny, which followed his policy of 
annexation, after the firm hand which had remodelled British 
India was withdrawn. But history is compelled to record not 
only that no other Governor-General since the time of Lord 
Welle.sley had ruled India with such splendid success from 
the military and political point of view, but also that no other 
Governor-General had done so much to improve the internal 
administration since the days of Warren Hastings. 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before 
the second Sikh War broke out. 'The Council of Regency 
at Lahore was divided against itself, corrupt and weak. The 
queen-mother had chcjsen her paramour as prime minister. 
In 1848 the storm burst. H'wo British officers were treacher¬ 
ously assassinated at Multan. Unfortunately, Henry Lawrence 
was at home on sick leave. The British army was not, 
ready to act in the hot season; and, despite the single- 
handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
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ICdwardes, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a general rising 
of the Sikhs. 

The khdha army again came together, and once more fought 
on even terms with the British. On the fatal field of Chilian- 
wala, which patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, the 
British lost 2,400 officers and men, besides four guns and the 
colours of three regiments (January 13, 1849). But before 
reinforcements could come out from England, bringing Sir 
Charles Napier as C'ommander-in-Chief, Lord Cough had 
restored his reputation by the crowning victory of Gujrat, 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. Multan had 
previously been brilliantly stormed ; and the Afghiin horse 
under Dost Muhammad, vho had forgotten their hereditary 
antipathy to the Sikhs in their greater hatred of the British 
name, were chased liack with ignominy to their native hills. 
'I'he Punjab, annexed by proclamation March 29, 1849, bec;ami- 
a British Province—-a virgin field for the administrative talents 
of Dalhousie and the two Lawrences, Maharaja Ualfp Singh 
received an allowance of £50.000 a year, on which he lived 
as an English country gentleman in Norfolk for many years. 

The first step in the pacification of the Punjab was a general 
disarmament, which resulted in the delivery of no fewer than 
120,000 weajions of various kinds. 'Then followed a settle¬ 
ment of the land tax, village by village, at an assessment much 
below that to which it had been raised by Sikh exactions ; and 
the introduction of a loose but equitable code of civil and 
criminal procedure. Roads and canals were laid out by 
C'olonel Robert Napier (afterwards I,ord Napier o( Magdala). 
I'he security of British peace, and the personal influence of 
British officers, inaugurated a new era of prosperity, which was 
felt to the farthest corners of the Province. It thus happened 
that, when the Mutiny broke out in 1857, the Punjab remained 
not only quiet but Itiyal. 

The second Burmese War, in 1852, arose out of the ill- 
treatment of some European merchants at Rangoon, and the 
insults offered to the captain of a British frigate who had been 
sent to remonstrate. The lower valley of the Irawaddy, from 
Rangoon to Prome, was occupied in a few months ; and as 
the king of Ava refused to treat, it was annexed by proclama¬ 
tion on December 20, 1852. under the name of Pegu, to the 
provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, acquired in 1826. 
Since its annexation no Province f)f British India has exhibited 
a more rapid development of prosperity. 

Lord Dalhou.sie’s dealings with the h'eud.atory States of India 
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reveal the whnle nature of the man. 'That rulers exist only 
for the good of the ruled was his supreme axiom of government, 
of which he gave a conspicuous example in his own daily life. 
'I'hat British administration was better for the people thatt 
native rule, followed from this axiom. He was thus led to 
regard Native States as mischievous gnomalies, to be abolished 
by every fair means. Good faith must be kept with rulers 
on the throne, and with their legitimate heirs ; but no false 
sentiment should preserve dynasties which had forfeited sym¬ 
pathy by generations of misrule, nor prolong those that had 
no natural successor. The ‘do<'trine of lapse’ was the practical 
application of these principles, complicated by the Indian 
practice of adoption. 

According to Hindu private law, an adetpted son entirely 
fills the place of a begotten son, whether to perform the reli¬ 
gious obsequies of his father or to inherit Inis property. In 
all respects he continues the persona of the deceased. But it 
was argued that, as a matter of historical fact as well as of 
political expediency, the succession to a throne stood upon a 
different footing. It was affirmed, not always with a complete 
knowledge of the facts, that the Mughal emperors had asserted 
an interest in successions to the great fu;fs, and demanded 
heavy payments for recognizing them. It was therefore main¬ 
tained that the paramount power could not acknowledge 
without limitations a right of adoption, which might be used 
as a fraud to hand over the happine.ss of millions to a base- 
born impostor. Here came in Lord Dalhousie’s maxim of 
‘ the good c)f the governed.’ In his mind, the benefits to be 
conferred through British administration weighed heavier than 
a superstitious and often fraudulent fiction of inheritance. 

'The first .State to escheat to the British Government in 
accordance with these principles was .Satara, which had been 
reconstituted by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the I’eshwa 
in i8t8 . The Raja of Satara, the last lineal representative of 
SivajT, died without a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed 
adoption of a son was set aside (1849). In the sanu; year, the 
independence of the Rajput State of Karauli was saved by 
the Gourt of Directors, who drew a fine distinction between a 
dependent principality and a protected ally. In 1853 Jhansi 
suffered the same fate as Satara. But the most conspi<-uous 
application of the doctrine of lapse was the case of Nagpur. 
'^I'he last of the Maratha Bhonslas, a dynasty older than th^ 
British Government in India, died without a son, natural or 
adopted, in 1853. His territories were annexed, and became 
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:he Central Provinces. That year also saw British adminis- herar 
ration extended to Berar, or the Assigned 1 tistricts, which ““igncd, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad was inducttd to hand over to us, as 
I territorial guarantee for his arrears of subsidy, and for the 
pay of the Hyderabad Contingent, which he perpetually kejrt 
in arrear. 'I’be relics of tltree other dynasties also passed away 
in 1853, although without any attendant accretion to British 
territory. In the extreme south, the titular Nawab of the 
Carnatic and the titular Raja of Tanjore both died without 
heirs. Their rank and their pensions died with them, but 
compassionate allowances were continued to their families. 

In the north of India, Baj\ Rao, the ex'-Peshwa, who had been 
dethroned in 1818, lived on till 1853 in the enjoyment of his 
pension of 8 lakhs. His adopted son, Nfma Sahib, inherited 
his accumulated savings, but could obtain no furtber re¬ 
cognition. 

Lord Dalhousie annexed the kingdom of Oudh on different .\nnexa- 
grounds. Ever since the Nawab WazTr, Shuja-ud-daula, re- 
ceived back his forfeitid territories from the hands of Lord 1856.’ 
Clive in 1765, tlie e.\istence of his dynasty had depended on 
the protection of British bayoni’ts. Guarded alike from 
foreign invasion and from domestic rebellion, the long line 
of Nawiibs had sunk into private debauchees and public 
oppressors. Their one virtue was steady loyalty to the British 
Government. The fertile districts between the Ganges and the 
(logra, vvhieh now support a denser population than, perhaps, 
any rural area of the same size on the globe, had groaned 
for generations under an anarchy tor which each British 
Gtnernor-General felt himself in part responsible. Warning 
after warning had been given to the Nawabs (who had as¬ 
sumed the title of Shah or King since iSip) that they must 
])ut their house in order. 

What the benevolent Bentinck and the soldierly Hardinge 
had only threatened, was reserved for Lord Dalhousie, who 
united hone.sty of ])urpose with stern decision of character, 
to perform. He laid the whole case before the (.ouit of 
Directors, w’bo, after long and painful hesitation, resolved C)n 
annexation. Lord Dalhousie. then on the eve of retiiing, 
felt that it would be unfair to leave the perilous task to his 
successor in the first moments of his rule. The tardy decision measure, 
of the Court of Directors left him, howevei, only a few weeks 
to carry out the work. But he solemnly believed that work to 
be his duty to the people of Oudh. ‘A\ith this feeling on ni) 
mind,’ he wrote in his private diary, ‘and in humble reliance 
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on tlie blessing of the Alniiglity (for millions of Ills creatures 
will draw freedom and happiness from the change), I approach 
the execution of this duty, gravely and not without solicitude, 
but calmly and altogether without doubt.’ 

.\t the commencement of 1856, the last year of his rule, he 
issued orders to General (afterward^ .Sir Jami's) Outram, then 
Resident at the court of laicknow, to assume the direct 
(Jmnntls of administration of Oudh, on the ground that ‘the British 
noT*"' frovernment would be guilty in the sight of Clod and man 
if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance 
an administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ Tiie 
]uoclaniation was issued on February 1,3, 1856. 'I’he king, 
W’ajid .\lT, bowed to irresistible force, although he refuicd 
to recognize tiie justice of his deposition, .\fter sending a 
mission to England, consisting of his mother, brother, and son, 
by way of protest and ajipc'al, he settled down in the i)leasant 
suburb of Garden Reach near Calcutta. 'I’here he livetl to an 


old age in the enjoyment of a pension of 12 lakhs a year. 
Oudh was thus annexed without a blow. Hut this measure, 
on which Lord Dalhousic looked bac k with the proudest sense 
of rectitude, was perhaps the act of his ruU; that most alarmed 
native public opinion. 

l.ord Dalhousie resigned office in March, 1856, being then 
only forty-four years of age ; but he carried home with him 


Lord Dal- the seeds of a lingering illness, which resulleil in his death in 


housie’s 

death, 

i860. 


t8C)o. Excepting Cornwallis, he was the first, although by no 
means the last, of English statesmen who have fallen victims 


to their devotion to India’s needs. 


Tliswork Lord 1 lalhousie completed the fabric of British rule in India, 
in India, 'pp^, emfiire as maiiped out by Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings, during the first (piartcr of the century, had received 
the addition of Sind in 1843. The Manpiess of Dalhousie 
finally filled in the wide spaces covered by Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, and smaller States within India, together with 
the great outlying territories of the Punjab on the north¬ 
western frontier, anrl the richest [lart of Lower Burma beyond 
the sea. 


Lord The great (iovernor-General was succeeded by his friend 

pT-T-of Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet in England given 
to him by the Court of Directors, uttered these -prophetic 
words : ‘ I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I cannot 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
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iis with ruin.’ In the following year, the sepoy.s of llic Bengal The bepiiy 
army mutinied, and all the valley of the Ganges from Delhi 
to l^atna rose in rebellion. 

'I'he various motives a.ssigned fur the Mutiny appear Caubcs 

inadequate to the Euroirean mind. The truth seems to 
, . . . , I T T • 1' Mutiny, 

tliat native opinion throughout India was 111 a lerment, pre- 

dis|)osing men to believe the wildest storie.s and to rush into 

aetion in a paroxysm of terror. Panie ails on an Oriental 

population like drink ujion a European mob. The annexation 

jioliey of Lord Dalhousie, although dietated by the most 

enlightened considerations, was distasteful to the native mind. 

The spread of education, the appearance at llie same moment 

of the steam-engine and the telegraph wire, seemed to reveal 

a dee]) plan for substituting an English for an Indian 

eivili/.ation. The Bengal sepoys esjiecially thought that they 

could see farther than the rest of their countrymen. Most of 

them were Hindus of high caste : many of them were recruited 

from Oiidh. They regarded our reforms on \Ve.stern lines as 

attacks on tlieir own nationality, and they knew at first hand 

what anne.xation meant. 'I’hey believed it was by their 

jirowess that the Punjab had been eonciuered, and that all 

India was held. The numerous dethroned princes, or their 

heirs and widows, were the first to take advantage of this 

spirit of di.saffeclion and jianie. 'I'liey liad heard ot the. 

Grimcan War, and were told tliat Russia was tlic jierpeliial 

enemy of England. Our munificent pensions to their families 

had supjilied the funds with which they could buy the aid of 

skilful intriguers. 

On the other liand, the (.’omiiany liad not sufficiently 
ojiencd up the higher posts in its service to natives of 
education, talent, or jirovecl fidelity. It had taken im[)ortant 
stcjis in this direction in resiiect to the lower grades ol 
aiipointmcnts. But the jirizes of Indian official life, many of 
which are now thrown ojien to natives of India, were then the 
monojioly of a handful of Englishmen. Shortly before the 
Mutiny, Sir Henry l.awrenee jiointed out that even the army 
supplied no career to a native olTieer which could satisfy the 
reasonable ambition of an able man. He insisted on the 
serious dangers arising from this state of things. His warn¬ 
ings w'ere unheeded till too late j but in the crisis of the 
Mutiny they were remembered. He was nominated provisional 
Governor-General in the event of any accident happening to 
Lord Canning; and the Queen’s proclamation, on the transfer 
of the Government from the Comjiany to the Crown at the 
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end of ihe great struggle, affirmed the [jrinciple which he had 
so powerfully urged. ‘And it is our further will,’ are Her 
Majesty’s graciou.s words, ‘ that, so fiir as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitti'd 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
(lualilied by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge.’ Under the Company this liberal pcjlicy was un¬ 
known. 'I'he Mutiny of 1X57, therefore, found many of the 
Indian princes, especially the dethroned dynasties, hostile to 
the Company ; while a multitude of its own native officers 
were either actively disloyal or indifferent to its fate. 

In this critical state of affairs, a rumour ran through the 
native army that the cartridges served out to the liengal 
regiments had been greased with the fat of eows, the sacred 
animal of tlie Hindus; and even with the lard of pigs — 
animals which are unclean to Muhammadan and Hindu alike. 
The evidence proves that a disastrous blunder had in truth 
been made in this mattei- -a blunder which, although (juiekly 
remedied, was remedied too late. .\s a matter of fact, bovine 
tallow had, with a culpable ignorance, been used in the 
ammunition factories. Steps were cpiickly taken to prevent 
the defiling cartridges from reaching the hands and mouths of 
the scpoy.s. Hut no assurances could quiet their [lerturbed and 
e.vcited minds. Fires occurred nightly in the lines ; officers 
were insulted Iry their men ; c'onlidence was gone, and only 
the form of discipline remained. 

In addition, the outbreak of the storm found the natise 
regiments denuded of many of their best officers. The ad¬ 
ministration of the great empire to which 1 )alhoiisie had put 
the corner-stone required a larger staff than the thvil .Service 
could supjrly. The practice of selecting able military men for 
civil posts, which had )ong existed, received a sudden and vast 
development. The Punjab, the Central Provinces, Lower Burma, 
and Oudh were administered to a large extent by picked 
officers from the Company’s regiments. Good and skilful 
commanders remained ; but the army had nevertheless been 
drained of many of its brightest intellects and firmest wills at 
the very crisis of its fate. At the .same time the British troops 
in India had, in spite of Lord Dalhousie’s solemn warnings and 
repeated remonstrances, been reduced far below the strength 
which the Governor-General declared to be essential to 
the safety of our rule. His earnest representations on th» 
subject, and as to the urgent necessity for a reform alike of 
the Native and the British armies of India, were lying dis- 
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regarded in London when the panic about the ‘greased 
cartridges ’ spread through die native regiments, and the storm 
Imrst u])on Bengal. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, May 10, 1857, the sepoys Outbreak 
at Meerut rose in open mutiny. They broke into the 
liberated the jirisoners, lyid rushed in a wild torrent through May, iSj;, 
the cantonments, cutting down a few Luropeans. They At Meerut, 
then streamed off to Delhi, to stir up the native garrison 
and tile criminal population of that great city, and to place 
themselves under the authority of the discrowned Mughal 
emperor. Meerut was the largest military station in Northern 
India, with a strong Isuropean garrison of foot, horse, and 
guns, sufficient to overwlielm the mutineers before they could 
hoiic to reach Delhi. But as the sepoys acted in irrational 
haste, so the British officers, in but too many cases, acted with 
e(|ually irrational indecision. The news of the outbreak was 
telegraphed to Delhi, and nothing more was done that night. 

At the moment when one strong will might have saved India, 
no soldier in authority at Meerut seemed able to think or act. 

The ne\t morning the Muhammadans of Delhi ro.se, and all At Delhi, 
that the few liurt)[)eans there could do was to blow u[) the 
iiiaga/.ine. 

rallying centre and a traditional name were thus given Sprcml 
to the revolt, which forthwith spread like wild lire through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh down into J.ower Bengal, summer 
The .same narrative must suffice for all the outbreaks, although 0^*857. 
each episode has its own story of sadness and devotion, 'i'hc 
sepoys rose on their officers, usually without warning, some¬ 
times after protestations of iidclity. The Luropeans, or persons 
ol Christian faith, were freiiuently massacred ; occasionally, also, 
the women and children. I'he jail was broken o|)en, the trea¬ 
sury plundered, and the mutineers marched off to some centre 
of revolt, to join in what had now become a national war. 

In the Punjab the sepoys were antii ipated by measures of 
repression and disarmament, carried out by Sir John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants, among whom Edwardes and Nicholson 
stand conspicuous, 'i’hc Sikh population never wavered. 

Crowds of willing recruits came down from the Afghan hills. 

And thus the Punjab, instead of being a source of danger, 
was able to furnish a portion of its ow'n garrison for the siege 
of Delhi. In Lower Bengal many of the sepoys mutinied, 
and then dispersed in different directions. Hie native aimies 
of Madras and Bombay remained true to their colours. In 
Central India, the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
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sooner or later joined the rebels, but the Muhaniinadau State 
of Hyderabad was kept loyal by the authority of its able 
minister, .Sir Salar Jang. 

'rhe main interest of the Sepoy ^Var gathers round the three 
Cawnpore. cities of Cawnpore, I.ueknow, and Delhi. Cawnpore contained 
one of the great native garrisons of Ipdia. At Bithur, not far 
N.in.i I )fr, was the palace of Dundhu Panth, the heir of the last 

Sahil). Peshwa, who had inherited Iris savings but had failed to 

[rroeure a eontinuanee of his pension, and whose more familiar 
name of Nana Sahib will ever be handed down to infamy. 
At first the Nana was profuse in his profe.ssions of loyalty ; 
but when the sepoys at Cawnpore mutinied on June 6, he 
init himself at their liead, and was proclaimed Peshwa of the 
Marathas. 

The Euroireans at Cawnpore, numbering more women and 
children than lighting men, shut themselves up in an ill-ehosen 
hasty entrenchment, where they heroically bore a siege for 
nineteen da)'s under lire sun of a tropical June. lAery one 
had courage and endurance to suffer oi t(j die ; but tlic 
directing mind was again absent. On June 27, trusting to 

a safe-conduct from the Nana as far as Allahabad, they 
surrendered, and, to the number of 450, embarked in boats 
Mfissitrc on the Ganges, forthwith a murderous fire was opened upon 
ol Cawii- iiiepi irom the river bank. Only a single boat escaped, and 
but four men, who swam acrt)ss to the proteilion of a friendly 
Raja, ultimately survived to tell the tale. The rest i;f the 
men were mas.saered on the spot. The women and children, 
numbering 125, were reserved for the same fate on July 15, 
w hen the avenging army of Havelock was close at hand. 
Lucknow. Sir Henry Law'renee, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, had 
Di foreseen the storm. He fortified and provisioned the Residenc}' 

at Lucknow, and thither he retired with all the European 
inhabitants anti a weak British regiment on July 2. Two 
days later, he w'as mortally wounded by a shell. But the 
spirit of the dead leader animated the defence. The little 
garrison held out under unparalleled hardships and against 
enormous odds, until relieved by Havelock and Outram on 
September 25. The relieving force was itself invested by 
fresh swarms of rebels ; and it was not until November that 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) cut his way into 
Lucknow', and effected the final deliverance of the garrison 
(November 16, 1857). Our troops then withdrew to moixis 
urgent work, and did not finally reoccupy Lucknow till 
March, 1858. 
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The siege of Delhi began <m June 8, one month after the Siege of 
original outbreak at Meerut. Siege in the proper sense of 
the word it was not; for the British army, encamped on the .&Xr 
histone Ridge, at no time exceeded 8,000 men, while the‘'8^r. 
rebels within the walls were more than 30,000 strong. In 
the middle of August, Nipholson arrived with a reinforcement 
from the Punjab ; but his own inspiring presence was even 
more valuable than the reinforcement he brought. On Sep- 
icniber 14 the assault was delivered, and, after six days’ 
desperate fighting in the streets, Delhi was again won. 
Nicholson fell at the head of the storming party. Hodson, 
ihc fierce leader of a corps of irregular horse, hunted down 
next day the old Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah, and his 
son.s.- 'I'lie emperor was afterwards sent a state prisoner to 
Rangoon, where he lived till 1862. As the mob pressed in 
on the guard around the emperor’s sons, near Delhi, Hodson 
considered it necessary to shoot down the princes (who had 
surrendered unconditionally) with his own hand. 

After the fall of Delhi anti the final relief of Lucknow, the Oudh 
war loses its dramatic interest, although fighting went on in 'e'h'cetl 
various jiarts of the country for eighteen months longer. The Cohn^ 
population of Oudh and Rtihilkhand, stimulated bv the presence Camplifll 
of the Began! of Oudh, the Nawab of Bareill)', and Nana 
Si'ihib himself, had joined the mutinous sepoys tv/ masse. In 
this quarter of India alone it was the revolt of a people rather 
than the mutiny of an army that had to be quelled. Sir Colin 
(.ampbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) conducted the campaign 
in Oudh, which lasted through two cold .seasons. Valuable 
assistance was lent by Sir Jang Bahadur of Nepal, at the head 
of his gallant Gurkhas. Town after town was occupied, fort 
after fort was stormed, until the last gun had been recaptured, 
and the last fugitive had been chased across the frontier by 
January, 1859. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- Sir Hugh 
nairn), with another army from Bombay, was conducting an 
even more brilliant campaign in Central India. His most inHin. 
formidable antagonists were the disinherited Ran! of Jbansi, 
and Tantia Topi, whose military talent had previou.sly inspired 
Nana Sahib with all the capacity for resistance that he ever 
displayed. The Rani died fighting bravely at the head of her 
troops in June, i8'58. 'I'antia 'I'opi, after doubling backwards 
and forwards through Central India, was at last betrayed and 
run down in April, 1859. 

I'he Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India Company, 

VOT.. II. I, 1 
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Downfall after a life of more than two and a half centuries. The 
of the original Company received its Charter of Incorporation from 

^OIDpSLtlVy 1 * i ^ ^ r 1**1 11 *' 

i8_:j8. Elizabeth in i6oo. Its political powers, and the constitution 
Its history of the Indian Government, were derived from the Regulating 
^ 773 > passed by the ministry of I^rd North. By that 
Actofi773. statute the Governor of Bengal w^s raised to the rank of 
Governor-General j and, in conjunction with his Council of 
four other members, he was entrusted with the duty of super¬ 
intending and controlling the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay, so far as regarded questions of peace and war ; 
• a Supreme (Murt of Judicature was created for Calcutta, to 
which the judges were appointed by the Crown ; and a power 
of making rules, ordinances, and regulations was conferred 
Actofi7S4. upon the Governor-General and his Council. Next came the 
India Act of Pitt (1784), which founded the Hoard of (’ontrol 
and strengthened the supremacy of Bengal over the other 
Presidencies. At the renewal of the charter in 1813 the 
commerce with India was thrown open to the English nation, 
though the Company was allowed to retain the exclusive trade 
ActofiS^a. to China. By the Act of 1833 even this monopoly was taken 
away, and the Company was finally divested of its commercial 
character. That Act also introduced various reforms into the 
constitution of the Indian Government. It added to the 
Council a I.aw-member, who need not be chosen from among 
the Company’s servants, and was entitled to be present only 
at meetings for making I.aws and Regulations; the first Law- 
member was Macaulay. It accorded the authority of Acts 
of Parliament to the Laws and Regulations so made, subject 
to the disallowance of the Court of Directors. It appointed 
a Law Commission ; and it gave the Governor-General-in- 
Councii a control over the other Presidencies in all points 
relating to the civil or military administration. It nominall} 
opened up administrative offices in India to the natives, irre- 
Actofi853. spcctive of caste, creed, or race. The charter of the Company 
was renewed for the last time in 1853, not for a definite period 
of years, but only for so long as Parliament should see fit. 
On this occasion the number of Directors was reduced, and 
their patronage as regards appointments to the covenanted 
Civil Service was taken away. The Act laid down the 
principle that the administration of India was too national 
a concern to be left to the chances of benevolent nepotism, 
and that British representatives in India must be chosen 
by open competition and without favour from the youth of 
the United Kingdom. 
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The Act for the Better Ciovernment of India (1858), which India 
finally transferred the entire administration from the Company |ran^ferred 
to the Crown, was not passed without an eloquent protest from Crown, 
the Directors, nor without acrimonious party discussion in 
Parliament. It enacts that India shall be governed by, and 
in the name of, the So¥ercign through one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, assisted hy a Council of fifteen members. 

At the same time the Governor-Clcneral received the new title ‘ The 
of Viceroy. The European troops of the Company, numbering '''“'‘‘’y-’ 
about 24,000 officers and men, were amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abolished. By the 
Indian Councils Act (i86r), the Governor-Ciencral’s Council, 
and also the Councils at Madras and Bombay, were aug¬ 
mented by the addition of non-official members, either natives 
or Europeans, for legislative purposes only. By another Act, 
also passed in 1861, High Courts of Judicature were constituted 
out of the old Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns and 
the Adalats or appellate courts of the Company. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the India 
Mutiny and to introduce the peaceful revolution which 
followed. It suffices to .say that he pre.served his equanimity 
unruffled in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict 
impartiality of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame 
from partisans of both sides. The epithet then scornfully 
levelled at him of ‘ Clemency ’ Canning is now remembered 
only to his honour. On November i, 1858, at a grand darbar Queen’s 
held at Allahabad, he published the Royal Proclamation, which 
announced that the Queen had assumed the government n^v. 1 
of India. This document, which is, in the truest and noblest «8.sS. 
.sense, the Magna Charta of the Indian people, proclaimed in 
eloquent words a policy of justice and religious toleration, and 
granted an amnesty to all except those wh(.) had directly taken 
part in the murder of British subjects. Peace was proclaimed 
throughout India on July 8, 1859. In the following cold 
season Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through the 
Northern Province.s, to receive the homage of loyal princes 
and chiefs, and to assure them that the policy of ‘ escheat or 
lapse ’ was at an end, and that adopted heirs would hence¬ 
forward be recognized by the British Government. 

The suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt of India Cost^of the 
by about 40 crores of rupees, and the military changes which ^ 
ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about 10 crores. 

To grapple with this deficit, a distinguished political economist 
and parliamentary financier, Mr. James Wilson, was sent out 
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from Enj'land as finanrial iiK'mhor of Coiinril. Ho re¬ 
organized the cu.stoms sy.stem, imposed an income tax and a 
licence duty, and created a state paper currency. He died in 
the midst of his task, but his name still lives as that of the 
first and greatest finance minister in India. The Penal Code, 
originally drawn up by Macaulay in, 1837, passed into law in 
i860, together with the Codes of Civil Procedure (1859) and 
Criminal Procedure (1861). 

Lord Canning left India in March, 1862, and died before 
he had been a month in England. His successor, the Earl of 
Elgin, lived only till November, 1863. He expired at the 
Himalayan station of Dharmsala, and there he lies buried. 

He was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, 
the ‘saviour of the Punjab.’ The chief incidents of T.ord 
Lawrence’s rule were the Bhutan War, followed by the annexa¬ 
tion of the Bhutan Duars in 1864, and the terrible Orissa 
famine of 1866. Tn a later famine in Bundelkhand and 
Upper Hindustan in 7 868 -g, T.,ord Lawrence laicl down the 
jirinciple, for the first time in Indian hi.story, that the officers 
of the Covernment would be held personally resjjonsible ff)r 
taking every possible means to avert death by starvation. He 
created a department of Irrigation under ('olonel (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Strachey. An inquiry was conducted into the 
status of the peasantry of Oudh, and an Act was passed with 
a view to securing them in their customary rights. After 
a period of fratricidal war among the sons of 1 lost Muhammad, 
the Afghan territories had been concentrated in the hands of 
Sher All, who was acknowledged as Amir by T.ord T.«iwrence. 
A commercial crisis look place in 1866, which seriously 
threatened the young tea industry in Bengal, and caused 
widespread ruin at Bombay. Sir John Lawrence retired in 
January, 1869, after having [lassed through every grade of 
Indian service, from an A.ssistant Magistracy to the Vice¬ 
royalty. On his return to England he was raised to the 
peerage. He died in 1879, and lies in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Lawrence in 1869, and urged 
on the material progress of India, d'he Ambala darbar, 
at which Sher All was welcomed as Amir of Afghanistan, 
although in one .sense the completion of what T.ord Lawrence 
had begun, owed its success to Lord Mayo. The visit of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1869-70 
gave great pleasure to the natives of India, and introduced 
a tone of personal loyalty into our relations with the feudatory 
princes. 
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I.ord Mayo reformed several of the great branches of the Lord 
administration, created an Agricultural Department, and intro- Mayo’» 
duced the system of Provincial Finance. The impulse to 
local self-government given by the last measure has done 
much to develop and husband the revenues cjf India, to 
iliiicken the sense of riisponsibility among the linglish ad¬ 
ministrators, and to awaken political life among the people. 

Lord Mayo also laid the foundation for the reform of the 
salt duties. He thus enabled Sir John Strachey under the 
rule of his successors, Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton, to 
abolish the old |)crnicious eu.stom.s-lines \\hu:h walled off 
Province from Province, and strangled the trade between 
British territory and the Native States, lie developed the 
material resources of the country by an immense extension 
of roads, railways, and canals, thus carrying out the beneficent 
system of public works which Lord Dalhousie had inaugurated. 

Lord Mayo’s splendid vigour defied alike the climate and the 
vast tasks which be imposed on himself. He anxiously and 
laboriously studied with his own eyes the wants of the farthest 
Provinces of the empire. But his life of noble usefulne.ss was 
cut short by the hand of an as.sassin, in the convict settlement 
of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 

His successor was Lord Northbrook, who.se ability found Lord 
lire-eminent scoiie in the department of finance. 1 luring his 
vieeroyalty, a famine which threatened Lower Bengal in 1874 1872-6. 
uas successfully stalled off by a \asi organi/.ation of state 
relief and the importation of rice from Burma. 'J’he MarathU 
tkiikwar of Baroda uas dethroned in 1875 for misgovernment, 
but his dominions were continued to a child selected from the 


family. The Prince of Wales (now King Ldward VI]) made Prince of 
a tour through the country in the cold season of 1875-6. The 'q“^*^** 
presence of His Royal Highness evoked a passionate burst of 1875-6. 
loyalty never before known in the annals of British India. 

The feudatory chiefs and ruling houses felt for the first time 
that they were incorporated into the empire of an ancient and 


a splendid dynasty. 

lx>rd Lytton followed Lord Northbrook in 1876. On Lord 
January i, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India at a darbar of unparalleled magnificence, held in the old 
Delhi cantonment behind the historic Ridge—the Ridge ‘ Empre^ 
from which in 1857 the British had reconquered the revolted ° 
Mughal capital. But while the princes and high officials of the 
country were flocking to this gorgeous scene, the shadow of 
famine was darkening over Southeiu India. Both the inon- 
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soons of 1876 had failed to bring their due supply of rain, and 
the season of 1877 was little better. This long-continued 
drought extended from Cape Comorin to the Deccan, and 
subsequently invaded Northern India, causing a famine more 
widespread than any similar calamity then on record. Despite 
vast importations of grain by sea aijd rail, despite the most 
strenuous exertions of the Government, which incurred a total 
expenditure on this account of more than 8 crores of rupees, 
the loss of life was lamentable. The deaths from want of food, 
and from the diseases incident to a famine-stricken jjopulation, 
were estimated at 5-^ millions. 

In the autumn of 1878, the affairs of Afgh.inisl.nn again 
forced themselves inUj notice. Slier Ali, the Amir who had 
been hospitably entertained by Lord Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues. A British envoy was refused ad¬ 
mittance to his capital, while at the same time a Russian 
mission was received with honour. This led to a declaration 
of war. British armies advanced by three routes—the Khyber, 
the Kurram, and the Bolan -and without much opposition 
occupied the inner entrances of the passes. Sher Ali fled 
to Afghan-TurkistSn, and there died. A treaty was entered 
into with his son, Yakub Khan, at Gandamak (1879), by 
which the British frontier was advanced to the crests or 
farther sides of the passes, and a British officer was admitted 
to reside at Kabul. AVithin a few months the British Resi¬ 
dent, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and 
massacred, together with his escort; and a second war became 
necessary. Sir Frederick (now Lord) Roberts defeated the 
Afghans at (iharasia and entered Kabul. Yakub Khan 
abdicated, and was deported to India. But a general rising 
of the tribes followed, which w'as only pul down by hard 
fighting. In March, 1880, Abdur Rahman Khan, the eldest 
male repre.sentative of the stock of Dost Muhammad, was 
recognized as Amir. 

’ At this crisis of affairs, a general election in England 
resulted in a defeat of the C'onservative ministry. Lord 
Lylton resigned simultaneously with the Home Government, 
and the Marquess of Ripon was nominated as his successor 
in April, 1880. In that year a British brigade suffered a 

' It would be unsuitable to attempt anything beyond the barest summary 
of events in India since 1880. Four out of the five Viceroys who liave ruled 
during the past twenty-seven years are, happily, still living (1908) ; theii^ 
policy forms the subject of keen contemporary criticism ; and the adminis¬ 
trators, soldiers, and diplomatists who gave effect to that ]iolicy still hold 
possession of the scene. 
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defeat at Maiwand between Kandahar and the Helmand river 
from the Herat troops of AyCib Khan—a defeat promptly 
and completely retrieved by the brilliant march of Sir Fred¬ 
erick Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, and by the total rout 
of Ayub Khan’s army on September i, 1880. The British Afghan 
forces retired from Kabyl, leaving Abdur Rahman Khan, as 
our friend, in possession of the capital. The withdrawal of 
our troops from Kandahar was also effected. Soon afterwards 
Ayub Khan advanced with an army from Herat, defeated the 
Amir’s troops, and captured Kandahar. His success was 
short-lived. Abdur Rahman marched south with his forces 
from Kabul, completely routed Ayub Khan, reoccupied 
Kandahar, and reigned till his death (1901) as undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan. In 1884 a Boundary (iommission was 
appointed, with the consent of the Amir, to settle, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Russian Commissioners, the north-western frontier 
of Afghanistan. 

The Native State of Mysore, which had been administered Rendition 
by the British on behalf of the Hindu ruling family since 1831, “f Mysore, 
was replaced under its hereditary dynasty on March 25, 1881.- 

During the remaining years of J..ord Ripon's administration Lord 
peace was maintained in India. The Viceroy took advantage 
of this lull to carry out certain important reforms in the admin'is- 
internal government of the country. The years 1882-4 are if^don. 
memorable for these great measures. By the repeal of Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, passed in 1873, he set free the 
native journals from the last restraints on the free discussion 
of public questions. His scheme of local self-government 
developed the municipal institutions which had been growing 
up since India passed to the Crosvn. By a series of enact¬ 
ments, larger powers of local self-government were given to 
rural and urban boards, and the elective principle received 
a wider application. AVhere rural boards did not exist, he Local 
endeavoured to utilize the local materials available for their 
formation; and from this point of view’ he may be said to 
have extended the principle of local self-government from the 
towns to the country. AVhere rural boards already existed, he 
increased their powers, and as far as possible sought to give 
them a representative basis. 

An attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the criminal courts Amend- 
in the Districts over European British subjects, independently (.riminal 
of the race or nationality of the presiding judge, excited strong procedure, 
public feeling, and ended in a compromise in 1884. The 
principle was asserted in regard to native members of the Civil 
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Service who had attained to a certain standing; namely, Dis¬ 
trict Magistrates and Sessions J iidges. At the same time, the 
European community received a further extension of trial by 
jury, which enables luiropean British subjects to claim a jury, 
if they see fit, in nearly all cases before tlie District criminal 
tribunals. , 

One of the earliest acts of Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty was the 
rc-establisliment of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Famine Coni- 
inission. This Dci)artment had been originally instituted by 
Lord Mayo; but, some years after his death, its functions had 
been distributed between the Finance and Floine Departments. 
It was now reconstituted substantially on its former basis, as 
a distinct Secretariat of the Go\ernment of India. It at once 
took up the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 
both tho.se bearing on famine relief, and those dealing with 
organic reforms in the administrati(m of the land revenue. 
Agricultural improvements, exhibitions of Indian produce, 
whether in India or in Europe, and works elucidating the raw 
products of the country, received its special attention. 

Lord Ripon also appointed an Education Com mission, 
with a view to the spread of popular instruc;tion on a broader 
basis. This Commission, after hearing evidence and collecting 
data throughout the Provinces of India, reported in 1883. 
The recommendations of the Commission, and the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution based upon them, gave encouragement to tin 
indigenous schools, which in some l'ro\inces had not jire- 
viously received a sufficient recognition from the department 
of Public Instruction. ’I'he recommendations also strongl) 
affirmed the principle local self-hel[) in the e.xtension 
of high schools and colleges, and laid particular stress on 
the duty of assisting primary education from Provincial and 
municipal funds. They endeavoured to provide for backward 
sections of the people, especially the Muhammadans, who 
from various causes had found themselves unable to avail 
themselves fully of the state system of public instruction, or 
in regard to whom that system had proved defective. 

In 1882 Lord Ripon’s finance minister. Sir Evelyn Baring 
(afterwards Earl of Cromer), abolished the import duties on 
cotton goods; and with them, almost the whole tariff, saving 
a few exceptions, such as the duties on arms, litiuors, 8:c., was 
extinguished. In 1884 a Committee of the House of Com-* 
mons took evidence on railway extension in India, and 
embodied their recommendations in a Parliamentary Report. 
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The condition of the agricultural population in Bengal 
occui)ied the close attention of Lord Ripon throughout his 
viceroyalty. After keen discussions, prolonged during many 
years, he left a 'I'enancy Bill, regulating the relations of land¬ 
lord and tenant in Bengal, almost ready to be passed by his 
successor. , 

The Manjucss of Ripon was succeeded at the end of 1884 Lord 
by the Earl of Dufferin. In the spring of 1885, Lord Dufferin 
])assed the Bengal Tenancy Bill through its final stage in the 
Legislature, and held a darhar at Rawalpindi for the recep¬ 
tion of the Annr of Afghanistan. Tlie result of the meeting 
was to strengthen the British relations with that ruler. 

During the summer of the same year (1885), the hostile Third 
attitude of the king of independent Burma forced itself hurmest 
upon tlie attention of tlie tjoverniuent. After reiieated but 1885’. 
fruitless remonstrances, a British expedition was dispatched 
frmn Madras and Bengal to Rangoon. Timely warning was 
given to the Burmese sovereign of our intentions and just 
demands. But king Thibaw, who had inaugurated his reign 
by a family massacre, and had .steadily refused to redress the 
wrongs of certain British subjects whom he had injured, 
remained defiant, lie vainly sought aid against the British 
Iroin foreign jitiwers. and oxen tried to intrigue with the 
krencli. As all our pacific pioposals were rejected, a military 
force under Clenera! I’rcndetgast moved up the Irrawaddy in 
a llotilla of steamers. The opposition encountered was insig¬ 
nificant. On \o\embei 28. 18S5, the capital, Mandalay, was 
occupied without fighting ; king 'J'hibaw surrendered, and was 
sent a prisoner to Rangoon. His dominions of Uiiper Burma 
were annexed to British India by proclamation on January 1, 
r886. In the following Februar), Lord Dufferin proceeded 
in person to Burma to settle the administration of tlie new 
Jirovince. Eventually king Thibaw was deported for safe 
custody to Ratnagiri, in Bombay, where he still lives on a 
liberal pension. 

Early in 1886, also, a great eainj) of exercise was held on 
the memorable battle-jilain of i’anipat in the Punjab. 1 he 
fortress of Gwalior wais given back to its hereditary chief, the 
Maharaja Sindhia, in exchange for Jhansi city, as a pledge 
of the goodwill and friendship of the British Government. Russian 

One of the most important series of measures during Lord attack 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty was directed to the strengthening of the 
north-western frontier of India. A Boundary Commission 
was appointed, in concert with Russia, lor the delimitation of 1885. 
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the Afghan frontier on the Oxus and towards Central Asia. 
A collision between Russian and Afghan troops at Panjdeh, 
which occurred during these operation.s, opened the eyes of 
both India and England to the danger of aggression from 
Russia. Over £2,000,000 was expended in hurried war prepara¬ 
tions, and the incident evoked a great outburst of loyalty to the 
British power among the princes and peoples of India. During 
the critical time, when it seemed likely that the Russian attack 
on the Afghans must lead to a declaration of war by Great 
Britain, the Indian princes vied with each other in munificent 
offers of aid in money and men. Some of them placed their 
whole armies unreservedly at our disposal ; some pleaded 
earnestly that they might be allowed to maintain their troops 
at their own expense while fighting against the Russians; 
others offered to supjily transport and commissariat materials ; 
while movements took place among the natives in some of the 
British Provinces with a view to the formation of bodies of 
volunteers. The Russian concessions happily rendered a war 
unnecessary j but the expression of Indian loyalty to the British 
power which it evoked was destined to leave permanent and 
valuable results behind. 

During 1887 the new territories of Upper Burma were being 
gradually reduced to order, and the dacoit bands dispersed. 
In the same year the Jubilee (or fiftieth year of the reign) of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Em[)ress Victoria was celebrated with 
universal enthusiasm throughout India. A Commission in¬ 
quired into the ciuestion of more largely employing native 
officials in the higher brandies of the administration, and as 
a result a certain proportion of the more responsible posts 
were thrown open to them by the creation of a Provincial 
Service. Lord Dufferin retired in 1888, and was created 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava for the signal services which 
he had rendered during his viceroyalty. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne succeeded Lord Dufferin. 
Under his rule (with Sir Frederick, afterwards Lord, Roberts 
as Connnander-in-Chief) the defences of the north-western 
frontier were strengthened, and the passes from Afghanistan 
secured against any possible invaders. At the same time, the 
native princes were allowed to take a more important position 
than before in the armies of India. Several of them had, as 
we have seen, come forward with offers of money and troops 
to aid in the defence of the country. Under Lord Lansdowne 
these offers were accepted, and a maturely planned system of 
Imperial Service troops was organized. Many of the Feuda- 
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tories now maintain regiments, carefully drilled and armed, 
which in time of war would serve with the troops of the 
Indian army. These regiments are kept up free of cost to 
the British Government, and are a freewill offering to it 
from the loyalty of the native princes, who have greatly 
prospered under British, rule. 

In 1892 the British Parliament passed an Act which Lord 
increased the number of the members of the Legislative 
Councils, and introduced a stronger non-official element. But 
it left the (question of the election or the nomination of such 
members to be worked out by the Local Governments in 
India, in accordance with the needs and conditions of the 
several Provinces. The scheme has been gradually adapted 
to the widely varying facts of the Indian Provinces and their 
loeal po|)ulations, and a system of nomination has been 
introduced which, though it falls short of popular election, 
yet secures to the councils a very considerable representative 
character. Side by side with this political movement, efforts 
(which to a partial extent w'cre embodied in legislation by 
Lord Lansdowne) have in recent years been made to reform 
certain evils in the social and domestic life of the Hindus, 
arising out of the customs of the enforced celibacy of widows 
and the marriage of very young children. 

.\n unfortunate incident occurred, in i8yi, on the north- Manipur, 
eastern frontier. The petty State of Manipur became the ’^ 5 '- 
scene of a domestic revolution, which ended in the flight of the 
legitimate Raja to British territory. The Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, Mr. Quinton, proceeded, under Lord Lansdowne s 
instructions, to inquire into the matter. On his arrival at 
Manipur, Mr. Quinton and the officer commanding his escort, 
together w'ith others, were lured to a conference by the usurping 
Raja, and treacherously murdered. The two junior officers, 
on whom the command of the escort unexpectedly devolved, 
led an ignominious retreat to British territory, and, after 
a full inquiry into their conduct, were dismissed the army. 

The momentary weakness thus shown seriously imperilled 
several of our outposts on the frontier of Eastern Bengal and 
Northern Burma. But the young subalterns in charge of them 
held out with a gallantry of personal devotion and a heroic 
originality of resource which defied every stratagem of the 
enemy, and beat back the overwhelming numbers brought 
against them. The affair ended as brilliantly as it had 
begun disgracefully for the British arms. Manipur was 
taken possession of by our troops. But Lord Lansdowne s 
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Govemnient confined its just vengeance to the treacherous 
usurper and his confederates, and reconstituted the native 
gov ernment of Manipur, under the guidance of a British Poli¬ 
tical Agent. 

"J'he Russian aggressions on the Pamirs seemed for a time 
to threaten a more serious danger beyond the opposite or 
north-western frontier of India. Throughout 1891 and 1892 
the Russian officers in Central Asia intruded in force on the 
lofty inhospitable regions which had been regarded as beyond 
their sphere of influence, and thus excited the fears of China 
on the one hand and of Afghanistan on the other. In 1893 
Sir H. M. lJurand concluded an agreement with the Amir 
of Afghanistan which demarcated the southern and eastern 
boundaries of that country, and increased Abdur Rahman’s 
annual subsidy from the Indian (lovernment from 8 lakhs 
to 13 lakhs. 

One of the most remarkable features of f.ord Lansdownc's 
viceroyalty was the progress of Burma. Lord iJuflerin had 
already laid a firm foundation for the future jtrosperity of that 
country. Under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as Chief Com¬ 
missioner, the advancement alike of the old and the new 
jjrovinces vvas rapid. Railways and roads opened up the 
country, and a beginning of irrigation works for the protection 
of the iteasantry of Upper Burma against the calamity ol 
drought was made. 'I'hc old internal vlisturhanees from 
dacoiis, or armed banditti, were masterfully pul down. The 
h(3undary line with Siam was demarcated in 1893, though that 
with China was not finally fixed till 1900. 

.\ serious problem which came to the fore in I.ord I.ans- 
downe's viceroyalty was the fall in the value of the rupee. 
I’he demonetization of silver by Germany and other Western 
nations, together with the increased iiroeluction from the silver 
mines throughout the world, had caused a steady depreciation 
of the silver currency of India (1874-93). T’he rujiee, whic;h 
formerly was nearly etjual to two shillings, fell to about four¬ 
teen pence, thus greatly increasing the burden of the interest 
on the gold debt of India, and of pensions, public works 
material, military stores or equipment, and other charges 
payable to England m gold. The fluctuations of exchange 
also hampered mercantile enterprise and restricted the flow 
of capital to the Ivast. The Government of India desired 
that a fixed ratio between gold and silver should be deter- • 
mined by international agreement; but as this proved 
impossible, the Indian mints, with the concurrence of the 
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Coniniission presided over by Lt^rd Ffcrschcll, were eiosed in 
1893 to the free coinage of silver. 

In January, 1894, the I'iarl of Elgin (the son of a former i.ord 
Viceroy) succeeded the Marquis of I.ansdowne. In his first Elgin, 
year of office he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue 
of 2^ crores of rupees^ due to the fall in exchange. After 
prolonged discussion the five per cent, import duties which 
had been repealed in 1882 were reimposed on goods brought 
to India, with the exception of certain commodities, especially 
cotton goods. Within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. In spite of the closing of the 
mints, the value of the rupee continued to fall till 1895, when 
it touched bottom at i.v. id. From that date the rate of 
exchange tended gradually and slowly to rise. 

In 1895 an important military reform was (tarried nut, for I’lesidency 
which sanction had been obtained under Lord l.ansdowne. 

system 

The old Presidency system of three separate armies, each ahohshed. 
under a fiommander-in-Chief, in llengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
with the ('omniander-in-('hief in Bengal exercising a general 
control over the armies of the other two Presidencies, was 
abolished. The army was henceforward organized into four 
great Commands, each under a Eieutenant-Ceneral, and the 
whole was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

In the domain of foreign policy the Pamir agreement was Pamir 
concluded with Russia, by which she consented to fix her 
southern boundary at the Oxus as far cast as Lake Victoria, Ruisia, 
while the line from that point to the Chinese frontier was to 
be settled by a boundary commission. 

In the years 1895-7 a series of outbreaks occurred along the 
north-west frontier. The Durand agreement with Afghanistan Chitral, 
had placed Chitrill within the British sphere of influence, and 
it was found necessary in 1895 to send a strong force to rescue 
the British Agent there, who had bec-n besieged. A more 
serious ri.sing follow'cd two years later. In June and July, 1897, 
the WazJrs, Swatls, and Mohmands took up arms and attacked 
the British positions in Malakand and Chakdarra. In August 
the Afrtdis joined the rebellion and closed the Khyber Pass, 
which they held in trust for the British Government. The The Tlrah 
military operations that followed iirc known as the TTrSh ’ 

campaign. Over 40,000 troops were employed, and pe.ace 
was not re-established until February, 1898, after very severe 
fighting, in which the British forces lost over 1,000 officers and 
men killed in action or dead of disease. 1 he Ptrah campaign 
was the most important in which British troops had been 
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engaged for many years, and the whole question of frontier 
policy was raised and discussed in England with great 
thoroughness. 

During the last three years of Lord Elgin’s rule, India was 
passing through a period of severe trial. Besides a serious 
and costly frontier war, the country Ijad to bear the burden 
of famine and plague. The century closed in gloom and 
depression, to which affairs had gradually been tending ever 
since the high-water mark of prosperity in 1886. The failure 
of the monsoon in 1895 cau.sed a deficiency in the harvest, 
and in 1896 there was famine in Briti.sh Bundelkhand. A far 
more serious scarcity in 1896-7 affected almost every Province 
of the Empire, and at one time nearly 4,000,000 of the popu¬ 
lation were in receipt of relief. 'I'he bubonic plague broke 
out at Bombay in 1896, and has remained endemic in India 
ever since. It caused an exodus of the population of Bombay 
in that year which seriously crippled the industries of the city. 
In 1898 the plague appeared in Calcutta. It gradually spread 
till hardly any Province or State escaped, and the moral 
and economic evils that followed in its train can hardly be 
expressed in figures. In the early stages many of the methods 
taken by the British Government to prevent the spread of the 
disease roused unreasoning panic amongst the native popula¬ 
tion, and riots broke out in Bombay. In consequence of 
inflammatory articles in the vernacular Press, it was found 
necessary to make the law in regard to seditious writings more 
stringent. To allay the popular excitement, the Government 
after 1898 employed less drastic measures in combating the 
plague, which, as they did not offend native susceptibilities, 
proved actually more successful in operation. 

In 1897 Burma was made a Lieutenant-Governorship, and 
a Legislative Council was e.stablished both in that Province 
and in the Punjab. 

In 1899 Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, whose period of office is likely to form an epoch 
for its reforming energy and multifarious activity. When 
the new Viceroy arrived in India many pre.ssing que.stions 
clamoured for solution. P'oremost among them was that 
of the north-west frontier policy. The Tirah campaign had 
only just been brought to an end, and large British garri.sons 
were still quartered in posts beyond our boundary. The 
principles adopted may be described as a skilful compromise, 
between the Lawrence and Forward schools of thought. 
British troops were gradually withdrawn and replaced by 
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tribal levies. All unnecessary interference with the hillmcn 
was eschewed; but while their aspirations towards autonomy 
were respected, a certain concentration of force took nlace 
within the British lines, careful control was established*over 
the traffic in arms and ammunition, and the completion of 
strategic railways was sedulously pushed forward. The best 
testimony to the success of this policy is the fact that Lord 
Curzon’s seven years of office were years of peace on the 
frontier, and the only military operation deserving the name 
was the blockade of the Mah.sud Wazirs in 190T. 

In 190T I.ord Curzon finally carried out a reform that had 
been tentatively proposed on many occasions since 1858. 

It was felt that frontier relations, being an Imperial rather 
than a Provincial concern, should be ilircctly under the control 
of the Supreme flovcrnmcnt. Accordingly, the trans-Indus New 
Districts of the Punjab were separated from that Province, North- 
and together with the Political (Charges of the Malakand, the proniier 
Khyber, Knrram, 'Pochi, and Wana were formed into the new Province, 
North-West Frontier Province, under a Chief Commissioner 
directly responsible to the Government of India. 

In the domain of foreign policy the death in 1901 of our Foreign 
ally Abdur Rahman, the AmTr of Afghanistan, was happily un- 
attended by any disturbance on the frontier, and a good 
understanding was at once established with his successor, 
Habib-ullah. Delimitations of frontier were carried out in the 
hinterland of Aden and on the boundary between Persia and 
Afghanistan. In 1904 the Dalai Lama of Tibet, who had 
long shown himself ill-disposed to the British Government, 
began to exhibit a tendency to court the favour of Russia. 

A mission under Crdonel (now Sir Francis) Younghusband was Tibet 
dispatched with a military escort to negotiate a settlement. ™bsion, 
Resistance was offered to the progress of the mission, but was 
easily crushed, and an advance was made to Lhasa. The Dalai 
Lama abdicated and a treaty was concluded with his successor. 

Throughout his viceroyalty Lord Curzon had to face the Plague 
plague problem, and in the earlier portittn that of famine 
also. The deaths from plague, though subject to considerable 
fluctuations, unfortunately tended steadily to increase, till in 
1904 they were returned as over a million. The famine of 
1899—1900, the last of a series, was perhaps the worst on 
record. The number of persons in receipt of relief reached 
the unprecedented figure of 6^ millions. After 1901 the cj'cle 
of bad harvests came to an end, and the country slowly and 
gradually recovered. 
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Succeeding .a long peiiod of deficits caused h)’ tinstable 
exchange, the finances of India began henceforward to improve, 
and the year.s after 1899 exliibit surpluses. It fell to Lord 
Curzon in his first year of office to pass the Act which, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Commission 
presided over by Sir Henry Fowler, made the British sovereign 
legal tender in India and practically fixed the value of the 
rupee at xs. The result has been a great flow of gold 

into the Indian treasury. In rgoo a Gold Reserve fund was 
created, and all profits of the coin.agc were paid into it. When 
Lord fiurzon resigned, the fund amounted to SJ- millions 
sterling. In 1902 land revenue representing 2 crores of rupees 
was remitted in the case of distressed Provinces, while in 1903 
and 1905 reductions in the salt tax brought that inpxist 
down to the lowest figure it had reached since tlie Mutiny. 

The other administrative acts of Lord f'ur/.on’s viceroyaltv 
must b(' very briefly summarl/cd. In neaily every case they 
were undertaken after exhaustive preliminary iiupiiry in the 
form of a Commission. Lnder the head of agrarian reform 
the I’unjah Lanil .Alienation Act should be mentioned, which 
was designed to free the cultivators (.)f the soil from the 
clutches of money-lenders. .\ hoard of scientific' advice was 
established to coordinate inquiries in all economic studies. 
Agricultural banks or co-operative credit societies were founded 
in 1904 to encourage self-reliance and thrift. In the same 
year a new Department of Commerce and Industry was in¬ 
augurated, presided over by a sixth Ordinary Member of 
Cc)uncil. A great conference of Educational officers was held 
at Simla in 1901, and in 1904 an Act based on the report of 
a Commission was passed reorganizing the senates or governing 
bodies of the Indian Universities. In Government depart¬ 
ments a successful attempt was made to improve the procedure 
on business lines, and to check the growth of the report writing 
.system, which in the Indian Civil Service was de.scribed by 
the V^iceroy as ‘at once the most perfect and most pernicious 
in the world.’ The reforming energy of the Government 
extended to the field of archaeology, and measures were 
taken for the systematic conservation and restoration of 
ancient monuments. 

The efficiency of the army was increased by the rearmament 
of the native regiments, the .strengthening of the artillery, and 
the reorganization of the Transport service. In the burden of. 
Imperial defence India bore an honourable part; troops pro¬ 
vided by the Indian Government fought in Natal against the 
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Boers, in Somaliland against the Mullah, and in Pekin against 

the Boxer insurgents. Many abuses still existed in the police Reform of 

service, and charges of oppression and corruption in connexion 

with it were not unheard among the people. In 1905 the 

numbers of the hirce were increased, the rate of pay was 

raised, and improvements in training and personnel were 

introduced. 

In his relations with the Feudatory Chiefs, Lord Curzon The 
laid stress on their position as his ‘colleagues and partners 
in the* task of administration,’ and lost no opportunity of ^ 
pressing upon them the duties and privileges of their high 
station. He founded the Imperial Cadet Corps, to give 
a military education to the sons of ruling and aristocratic 
families. In 1902 an agreement was concluded with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, by which for an annual payment of 
25 lakhs the British Government obtained a perpetual lease 
of the Assigned Districts of Bcrar, subsequently placed under 
the administration of the Central Provinces. A difficult 
ijuestion that had e.visted ever since 1853 was thus finally 
settled. 

On the death of the Queen-Em])ress, January 22, 1901, Death of 
during whose long reign such epoch-making changt s had taken 
place in India, remarkable manifestations of sorrow and 1901. 
loyalty were exhibited throughout the country. It was decided 
to commemorate her name by building the Victoria Memorial 
Hall in Calcutta, to serve as a National Gallery of Indian 
antiquities, history, and art. On January i, 1903, Lord Curzon Coronii- 
proclaimed King Edward VII Emperor of India at the great 
Coronation darbdr at Delhi—a magnificent pageant attended 1903. 
by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and over a hundred 
ruling chiefs with their retinues. 

Lord Curzon returned to England for a few months in 1904 
and was reappointed to a further term of office ; diiring his 
absence I^ord Ampthill, Governor of Madras, acted as Viceroy. 

The chief act of his second period of office was the partition raffiuon^ 
of the Province of Bengal. The dimensions of that, Province 
had long become unwieldy for purposes of administration. 
Accordingly, in spite of a vigorous popular demonstration 
against the change, the new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, with Dacca as its capital, was constituted by com¬ 
bining Assam with fifteen Districts of the old Province of 
Bengal, under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

In conjunction with Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief 
since J902, Lord Curzon had carried out many important 
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reforms in army (organization ; but in i()05 he founiJ himself 
unable to accept the proposals of Lord Kitchener for the re¬ 
adjustment of relations between the i\rmy head-ejuarters and 
the Military Department of the Government. The Viceroy 
considered that the proposed changes menaced the supremacy 
of the civil authority; and, as he fai’ed to obtain the supjrorl 
of the Home Government, he resigned office in August, 1905. 
He was succeeded by the Earl of Minto, the grandson of a 
former Governor-General. 
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